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Tur author of these discourses stands in the very first rank of 
Unitarian literature. Mas a pulpit orator, his reputation is dis- 
tinguished, and the post which he occupies in our greatest city 
adds importance to whatever he may choose to utter. For these 
reasons, and because it is some time since a polemic volume has 
been produced, on the side of Anti-trinitarianism, we are disposed 
to subject it to a oo examination. % 

With a few exceptions, which shall be noted in their proper 
place, these essays are not chargeable with the usual offensive- 
ness of controversial writing. Dr. Dewey possesses all the 
qualifications which are needed to give seemliness and polish to — 
the form of his opinions. He shines more to our apprehension, 
in the gentle g glow of sentiment, than in the conflict of reasoning. 
Nothing is more characteristic of the whole work, than a dispo- . 
sition to avoid bold statement of positions, sharp cutting of defin- 
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ing lines, and penetrating analysis of philosophical difficulties. 
The shudder with which the author sometimes flies back from 
metaphysical methods, (as on page seyenty-third,) is more amia- 
ble in the saloon, than dignified in the field of disputation. Yet 
he is not a common man, and where he is in the right, as he 
frequently is, we admire the perspicuity and scholarlike ele- 
gance, with which he can express a familiar truth. 

This volume, as we learn from its first sentence, is designed 
to give a comprehensive reply to the question, What is Unita- 
rianism? ‘This is encouraging; for no one cause has hitherto 
more prevented successful debate, than a sickly dread of dispu- 
tation, and a studied vagueness and even reticency, in regard to 
the points at issue. In telling us what Unitarianism is, Dr. 
Dewey seems to have found it strangely necessary to tell us also 
what Calvinism is. Of this we make no complaint: but was it 
necessary, or pertinent to the design above stated? If the 
Teason is, that of all schemes of opinion, Calvinism is that which 
shows the strongest lines; that of all defenders of ancient faith, 
Calvinists have been the most determined ; or that of all oppo- 
nents, ours are the most opposed; we accept the omen in good 
part. ‘The fact in regard to this volume is obvious to 
only opens its pages. The yery first essay is const 
reference to the views of Calvinists. A Jaboured tre: 
Siven, on ‘the Five points of Calvinism?’ Another t) 


eatise dis- 
cusses the ‘Calvinistic Views of Moral Philosophy ; and, eyery- 
where, the form of Christianity which our author depicts, is the 
Calvinistic form. He allows himself to forget, that it was not 
Calvinism, but Trinitarianism, which he was held to refute. 

The book opens with an article intituled, ‘The Unitarian 
Belief.’ his creed is marked by a careful ayoidar 
more repulsive points of Socinianism, and as careful an approach 
as honesty will allow, to the words of sound doctrine. We 
might have expected such articles as these: Unitarians believe 
that the Son and the Spirit are not divine persons; Unitarians 
believe that Jesus Christ was a mere man; Unitarians believe 
that faith and works are the same thing ;* Unitarians believe 


* ‘Belief and unbelief, in Seri 
and wrong, virtue and vice, 


"ipture use, embrace in their meaning, essential right 
religion and irreligion.’ p- 318. Yet a little after he 


says, ‘Man cannot stand bef i i i 
erst ore God, demanding heaven, for his keeping of the 


— 
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that future punishment is not. eternal. But this is not the 
method pursued. We are far from charging the author with a 
purpose to deceive: we indicate the policy as characteristic of 
the party, from the days of the Council of Nice. Witness the 
accession of the Arians, save in a single iota, to the homodusian 
symbols. If space were allowed us, we should be glad to trans- 
cribe every word of Augustine’s oral debate with Maximinus, the 
Arian bishop. It would show the disposition common to all 
who reject the divinity of our Lord, to fly from too abrupt an 
avowal of their extreme opinions. The terms used in all these 
cases are not such as are best suited to express fairly and fully 
the doctrines maintained, but such as to the ear are most like the 
orthodox confession. 

In this exposition of his faith, Dr. Dewey sets himself against 
those who say, that his ‘creed consists of negations’ Although 
we could ask no better proof of this offensive proposition, than 
this very article, we shail now state what Unitarians actually 
believe. 1. They believe, according to our author, “in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” 2. They 
in the Atonement.” 3. They “believe in human 
tis They believe “that men are to be recovered, by 


tonishment at this mode of statement. Knowing, as we do, 
and as Dr. Dewey k nows, how many derive all their knowledge 
of a treatise from the heads or titles of its parts, and knowing 
that this is a p slg apopie by immemorial usage to 
the orthodox faith, we regard it as a glaring impropriety to 
employ this yery phraseology to denote the precise opposite. 
We yield all the advantage which may flow from the acknowl- 
edgment, that in the body of the essay, Dr. Dewey, after these 
several declarations, duly proceeds to empty each of them of all 
evangelical meaning. We admit that Bible speech is common 
property; but we contend that thus to use it is neither open nor 
politic dealing. And if we are asked, in what way the objec- 
tions to Trinitarian doctrine—for of such objections the Essay is 
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made up—should be expressed, we reply just as ‘T'rinitarians 
express their repugnance to the opposing scheme, fully, clearly, 
and in terms which leaye no man in doubt, for a single sentence. 

When we penetrate to the interior of these statements, we 
find that meager and unsatisfying religion which belongs to all 
who reject the gospel. We find that if Jesus “cs God in his 
nature, yet as Mediator between God and man, he cannot, be 
regarded as God.” We find that the Holy Spirit is the “ power 
of God,” or “ divine influence.” And we find: that the Atone- 
ment is a vague something, which we cannot and need not 
explain: 

“But what now is the meaning of all this phraseology, and of much more that 
is like it? Certainly it is, that there is some connexion between the sufferings of 
Christ and’ our forgiveness, our redemption from sin and misery. ‘This we all 
believe. But what zs this connexion? Here is all the difficulty: here is all the 
difference of opinion. We all believe, all Christians believe, that the death of 
Christ is a means of our salvation. But how is ita means? Was it, some one 
will say, perhaps, as if he were putting us to the test; was it an atonement, a 
sacrifice, a propitiation? We answer, that it was an atonement, a sacrifice, a 
propitiation. But now the question is, what is an atonement, a sacrifice, a propi- 
tiation? And this is the difficult question; a question, to the proper solution of 
which much thought, much cautious discrimination, much criticism, much knowl- 
edge and especially of the ancient Hebrew sacrifices, is necessary. Can we not 
“receive the atonement,” without this knowledge, this criticism, is. philoso- 
phy? What then is to become of the mass of mankind, of the body of Christians ? 
Can we not savingly “receive the atonement,” unless we adopt some particular 
explanation, some peculiar creed, concerning it? Who will dare to answer this 
question in the negative, when he knows that the Christian world, the Orthodox 
Christian world, is filled with differences of opinion concerning it? The Presby- 
terian Church of America is, at this moment, rent asunder on this question. 
Christians are, every where, divided on the questions, whether the redemption is 
particular or general; whether the sufferings of Christ were a literal endurance of 
the punishment due to sin, or only a moral equivalent; and whether this equiva- 
lency, supposing this to be the true explanation, consists in the endurance of God’s 
displeasure against sin, or only in a simple manifestation of it.” pp. 10, 11. 


We should like to sce the difference pointed out between this 
scheme of atonement, and that which has been maintained by 
some theologians, not Unitarian. For our part we abjure that 
theology which seeks not to know the connexion between 
Christ’s sufferings and our forgiveness. The link which is here 
dropped is the very support of faith. Give us all the supersti- 


tions of the T'rridentinwm, rather than a system without expia- 


tion. The last sentence of the extract above might furnish 


oceasion for remark and Vindication, but we forbear. Dr. 
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- Dewey’s notion of atonement ieee conciliation: not of God to 
us, but of us to God.” As he does not argue this point at length, 
we merely record our dissent. 

In regard to human depravity, Dr. Dewey maintains that it is 

not of nature. For “human nature, nature as it exists in the 
bosom of an infant, is nothing else but capability; capability of 

’ good as well as evil, though more likely from its exposures to be 
evil than good.” These are words easily uttered; but as no 
proof is alleged, and as we do not recognise the statement as 
intuitively true, we pass to other matters. 

There is no part of the work before us, in which the amiable 
author’s strength more remarkably breaks down under a great 
argument, than in his attempt to show that Unitarians believe in 
Election. Dr. Dewey has good reasons for inveighing, as he 

~ sometimes does, at metaphysics; it is certainly not the field in 
which his laurels are to be won. Referring his doctrines to their 
legitimate paternity, ke says, of election, “Our good old 
Arminian fathers fought with it for many a day.” He might 
have added, and with weapons of better temper than their sens; 

..as better knowing what they opposed,and where the real diffi- 
culties lay. ‘The Unitarians, we are here told, believe in God’s 
universal prescience. We are glad that they goso far. But, it 
is added We believe in election, not in selection.” Here the 
reader, who is at all familiar with his language, may excusably 
rub his eyes and suspect his vision, or the typography. Can it 
be that we are reduced to the necessity of showing that election 
and selection are identical? Must we go to Ainsworth to find 
that eligo, from e and lego, means “ to choose, elect, or pick out;” 
and that selectio, from se and Jeo, means “ to choose out, to pick,._ 
and lay aside, to c Must we quote Johnson, to show that 
election is “the set erin one or more, from a greater 
number ?” We spare our readers the infliction, and reserve our 
comments for the sequel. 

Under the head of future punishment, we thus read: “‘ Life 
everlasting’ and ‘everlasting fire ; the mansions of rest, and 
the worm that never dieth, are phrases fraught with a just and 
reasonable, but at the same time, vast and indefinite import. 
"Fhey are too obviously figurative to permit us to found definite 
and literal statements upon them.” In all our perusal of theo- 
logical treatises, we call to mind no greater instance of laxity in 
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reasoning. We are charged with changing the vast into the 
literal, and the indefinite into the defimite. We may not, on 
these phrases found ‘definite statements ip they are vast and in- 
definite. We grant it, and read the objection with astonishment ; 
for, let us respectfully ask, what is so vast as eternity, or so 
indefinite as infinity ? Definite! we are so far from this, that 
we assert a continuance of punishment to such a degree indefi- 
nite, as to have no limit. ‘The exclusion of such a limit is the 
meaning, and the only meaning of the terms in question. In 
all that occurs upon this awful topic, there is a vagueness which 
leayes nothing tangible, except the denial of what the scriptures 
plainly teach. When Dr. Dewey says, “Let them consider that 
a hell of the mind, the hell of an inwardly gnawing and burning 
conscience, the hell of remorse and mental agony, may be more 
horrible than fire and brimstone, and the blackness of darkness 

forever,’ he does not touch our opinion; we subscribe to the 
language. 'The question of the species of pain is incidental: 
the great point is its eternity, and this point is not reached by 
the declaration of the paragraph. 

In a somewhat florid passage the author exhibits his views of 
the importance of religion; they are just but imperfect. Take, 
for example, what follows: 

“Thou canst not alter it. Go and bid the mountain walls sink down to the level 
of the valleys; go and stand upon the seashore and turn back its swelling waves ; 
or stretch forth thy hand and hold the stars in their courses : but not more vain shall be 
thy power to change them, than it is to change one of the laws of thy nature. 
Then thow must be virtuous. As true it is, as if the whole universe spoke in one 
voice, thou must be virtuous. If thou art a sinner, thou ‘must be born again” 
If thou art tempted, thou mustresist. If thou hast guilty passions, thou must deny 
them. If thou art a bad man, thou must be a good man.” p- 26, 

This then is the grand result of the gospel message, Thou 
must be virtuous—if thou art a bad man, thou must be a good 
“nose me ste i contents of that religion, which 

: ation, a supernatural intervention, and a 
Messiah ! If the associations of the subject were not so sublime, 
we might say, that the tameness’ and bathos ‘of this passage are 
simply ludicrous. But they show at a glance the tendencies and 
the emptiness of the system which is to supersede the riches of 
grace. Lessons as sound and clear as this may be found, we say 
not in Seneca or Confucius, but in Lokman or Esop. 


The volume before us contains a series of essays, on “the 
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Questions at issue between Orthodox and Liberal Christians.” 
Of course the chief place is occupied by the doctrine of the 
Trinity. On this the author has laid out his strength. Many 
things are said ingeniously, nothing formidably. Omitting irre- 
lative matter, the argument opens with this position. “The 
human mind J aver, is so constituted that it cannot conceive of 
three agents, sustaining to each other the relations asserted by 
the doctrine of the Trinity, without conceiving of them as three 
Gods.” 

Now we might, with great justice, meet this bold and naked 
averment with as bold and naked a denial; inasmuch as it is 
followed by nothing in the nature of argument to this particular 
point; that is, by nothing to prove such relation to be inconceiy- 
able. But as it is a question of singular importance, and especi- 
ally as it is urged with extraordinary complacency, and as settling 
the whole matter, we shall enter somewhat into the inquiry, if it 
be only to show, that Dr. Dewey is not authorized to terminate 


this controversy of ages, stans pedein uno. That we do not 


misrepresent his estimate of the assertion, is manifest from these 
words following: “In simple truth, I do-not see why any reader 
on this subject need go further than this. ‘Till something credi- 
ble is offered to be proved; till something better than absolute 
contradiction is proposed as a matter of belief; who is bound to 
attend to the argument ?” 

That which the author avers, is, that such a tripersonal dis~ 
tinction as differs from tritheism is inconceivable. By its being 
inconceivable, he must mean one of two things; either, first that 
it is self-contradictory, or that it is beyond the human faculties 
to form a comprehensive notion of it. We shall examine both. 
He may mean, first, that it is self-contradictory. 

That this is at least included, seems plain from the phrases 
just cited: “till something better than absolute self-contradiction 
is proposed as a matter of belief.” 

In defence of ancient doctrine, we may well be excused for 
advancing ancient reasons. especially in answer to objections so 
truly ancient. What special cogency the author has attributed 
to the bare form of his statement, which should invest it with 
such a triumphant character, we know not: for, when compared 
with his brief discussion, and when examined on its own merits, 
it turns out to be the old objection, that what we assert involves 


false. The whole catholic terminology, in all its mi , has 
been constructed for the very purpose of avoiding this miscon- 
ception. It was in search of this, that the anxious definitions of 
the Councils and of Greek and Latin Fathers laboured to express 
what was above human intellect; the reason being well given 
by Augustin: “cum enim conaretur humana inopia loquendo 
proferre ad hominum sensus, quod in secretario mentis pro captu — 
tenet de Domino Deo creatore suo.”* Hence the use of that of- 
fensive term, imécracis; hence that source of discord, éuoodciov; 
hence the very term Trinity. The ancients contended for what, 
in Tertullian’s phrase, is “ adunata'Trinitas.” Catholic theology 
maintains a divine oneness, with distinction; that there are 
three divine persons, and not three natures, for all participate 
of one divine nature and this, not by division, but by communi- 
cation. It holds that the perfection of the infinite essence may 
admit of a distinction which cannot be true of finite persons, and 
which excludes partition, while it does not exclude unity. This 
may be too high for our intellect, but it is not contradictory. 
Labouring for fit expression, the Fathers used such language as 
this, of the adorable persons: “Et haec omnia nec confuse unum 
sunt, nec disjuncta tria sunt.”+ It is to avoid such self-contra- 
diction, that the Athanasian creed, with what would otherwise 
be mere tautology, declares: “We worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the Persons, ‘nor 
dividing the substance. They are not three eternals, but one 
eternal. They are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. 
They are not three Gods, but one God.” And this assertion, of 
one undivided essence, communicated with such a distinction as 
gives room for the use of the personal pronouns, and for recip- 
rocal action, s not self-contradictory. 

The objections, therefore, which are uged, in the single para- 
graph of argumentation which follows the averment, do by no 
means touch the point. For, speaking of the Father and the 
Son, he asks: “Ts it possible for any human mind to contemplate 

* August. Opp. Vill. 1313, ed. Paris, t+ August. Opp. IL. 911. 
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conceiving of those between whom they 
conscious Beings?” Waving, for a 
ehensibility or adequate conception, 
a wer which he craves, without bating 

ity, only, to avoid ambiguity, reading persons 
eu We admit the Father and the Son, as distinct ; it 
is, by admission, a distinction. We admit self-conscious exigs 
tence, as predicable of the Father and the Son; but we deny 
three natures, three divine essences, and three Gods. It is 
therefore possible to believe the fact, (we are aware how unsui- 
table the word) that these relations exist, and yet not to believe 
‘that they exist between two distinct essences. “The Father, 
by supposition,” adds the author, “must have known that he was 
not the Son. The Son must have known that he was not the _ 
Father.” Most assuredly. It is precisely what is intended by 
the hypostatic distinction. But whither does this tend? The in- 
ference is valid, as against Praxeas, Noetus, and Sabellius, but not 
as against the catholic symbols. Again and again, is this avowal 
made, by the most strenuous asserters of the Trinity, and amidst 
their strongest assertions of it. “ Proinde in unum Deum, Pa- 
trem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, firma pietate credamus, ita 
ut nec Filius credatur esse qui Pater est, nec Pater qui Filius 
est, nec Pater nec Filius qui utriusque Spiritus est.”* In their 
strongest language concerning the éurepryapnas, or ineffable union 
of the Divine Persons, the Fathers most stedfastly affirm their 
real distinction. Yet it is against such a unity and trinity, in 
one and same sense, that almost all the doctrinal arguments of 
adversaries are directed. 

But the objection which we are considering may mean, 
secondly, that it is beyond the human faculties to acquire a com- 
prehensive notion of such a relation. Under this head, there 
are several things to be said, which may have been expected 
under the preceding. We adhere to the distinction so admira- 
bly set forth by Boyle, between that which is against, and that 
which is aboye reason. We rejoice to think, that the human 
mind may, on divine authority, believe that to be existent and 
true, which it cannot reduce to a comprehensive conception; 
which it cannot imagine in an adequate idea, if we may use the 
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old term; which it cannot make the object of mental vision; which 
it cannot explain, as to its dir; and which it cannot reconcile 
with every other revelation. We maintain that the terms in 
which this relation is indicated are intelligible. We express the 
relation in propositions, which, singly viewed, are not merely not 
contradictory, but are conceivable. We declare, first, that there 
is one God, and secondly, that there are three divine Persons. 
That, by one and the same effort of mind, we should be able to 
behold the splendour ofboth these truths in harmony, is no more 
to be demanded, than that we should be able to gaze undazzled 
into the face of the sun. ; 
When we say that the mode of the divine existence is incom- 
prehensible, we say only that we are creatures; and we say what 
is true of other verities. The objection erects an arbitrary crite- 
rion of truth; seeming to demand, that we should believe nothing 
of which we cannot frame some consistent mental representation, 
or which we cannot think of (vorstellen) as a clear object of com- 
prehensive intellect. But even in matters of sense, that may 
have credible reality, which cannot. be seen at one glance, or all 
at once. No man can at once take in three hundred and sixty 
degrees of our poor horizon. No man can behold, or even 
imagine, the whole superficies of the most diminutive sphere. 
And, rising to the field of the higher reason, we may inquire, 
who can attain any comprehension of Eternity, existence with- 
out beginning or end? Who can conceive, in any adequate 
manner, of the Omnipresent God; not partly here and partly 
there; but fully in every point, without division? After all 
that has been urged, the sum of objection is, that the doctrine is 
imcomprehensible. We admit it. So is God. So is even that 
Unity of God, which is justly gloried in, but which must be 
rejected, if these principles are applied. We are beyond our 
depth the very instant we undertake to fathom the mode of the 
divine unity. And we regard it as presumption of no common 
order, to aver, that there are no distinctions in the godhead, but 
such as we can measure in the span of our understanding. 
Trinitar lans, according to our author, do not believe their own 
doctrine. “ Practical Unitarianism has always been the general 
faith of Christendom.” This is after all, a re-assertion of the 
charge, that the unity of God is consistent only with a denial of 
the trinity: ‘The only proof of this newly discovered self-decep- 
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tiow of catholic Christendom is, that when a man prays to Christ, 
it will be found, that he “has forgotten the Father for the time,” 
and when he “prays to the Father through the Son, he is, and 
his mind compels him to be, virtually a Unitarian.” While we 
regard the author as ascending a tribunal to which he has no 
right, and while we might plead coram non judice, we shall reply 
as follows. ‘That addresses to the Father give a prominence to 
the first person of the adorable Trinity, as the fountain of Deity, 
militates in no degree against the genuineness of belief in the 
other persons. Such prominence is universally conceded, in full 
consistency with coequal glory. That any one adorable Person 
may, for the time, so occupy the contemplation and the faith, as 
to be its chief, nay its sole object, is only a phenomenon of men- 
tal abstraction, and an instance of that finite imbecility to which 
we have adverted. That God may even, for a time, be regarded, 
in respect to his essence and nature, as one, rather than in res- 
pect to any distinction of persons, is possible, and is fully com- 
patible with the profoundest veneration of the Trinity. But 
the truer statement of Christian experience is, that so glorious 
is the indissoluble union of the three divine persons, that he 
who falls down in the presence of one, bows himself consciously 
before the triune Jehovah. Or, in the beautiful language of 
Gregory Nazianzen:.“I cannot contemplate the One, but Iam 
surrounded by the shining of the Three; I cannot distinguish 
the Three, but straightway I am borne onward to the One.”* 
But it is impossible to believe the doctrine, say our opponents ; 
and no man has ever believed it. “It has existed in studies, in 
creeds, in theses, in words; but not in the actual conceptions of 
men, not in their heartfelt belief.” p..60. Our first reply to this 
regards the temper of the allegation. It is unreasonable and 
arrogant. ‘The question is one of psychological fact, to be deter- 
mined by observation and testimony, and not by the dictum, 
however loud, of any or of all the deniers of a divine Redeemer. 
Our second reply respects the truth of the assertion. It isa 
doctrine so unreasonable, forsooth, that no human being can 
believe it; and, of course, we may add, under any stress of evi- 
dence. This is by no means a novel mode of assaulting Chris- 
tianity. It is the short method of the Deists, with all the 
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doctrines peculiar to revelation. ‘Thus it is, for example, that 
Hume says to his fellow men, “You cannot justly believe in a 
miracle; the thing is impossible, and faith is impossible.” And 
how is Hume to be answered? 'The best reply is to give the 
idéntical words of Dr. Dewey, as found on his two hundred and 
thirty-fourth page. “'lhe author who says to his fellow-men, 
‘You cannot justly believe in a miracle; the thing is impossible, 
and faith is impossible, transcends. the bounds of all human 
experience, if not of all human patience. Because almost all 
men, who have ever lived, have believed in miracles. And is 
not the very question before us, in fact, a question about experi- 
ence? Could all men have believed in miracles, if, as our author 
contends, an original and fundamental law of the mind forbade 
their believing in them? Is it not as unphilosophical, as it is 
intolerable, to say that all mankind have been found believing in 
a thing which is plainly impossible ?” , 

Weare completely satisfied with this: nothing could furnish 
usa better reply. To say that the Trinity cannot be believed, 
“transcends the bounds of all human experience, if not of all 
human patience.” Because almost all Christians who have 
ever lived, have believed in the Trinity. “And is not the very 
question before us, in fact, a question of experience?” Could 
all men have believed in a Trinity, if, as Dr. Dewey contends, 
an original and fundamental law of the mind forbade their beliey- 
ing it? Nor can we allow ourselves to be charged with profess- 
ing what we cannot believe, in this case, any more than we 
demand of Dr. Dewey to allow it in the other. 'Too many ages 
have rolled over the Catholic belief, too many libraries have 
defended it, too many prayers have involved it, and too many 
martyrs have died for it, to leave any speciousness in the 
allegation that it cannot be embraced intelligently and sincerely. 

‘The extraordinary assumption just considered is of a piece 
with the Whole character of the denial of the truth in this par- 
ticular. It is throughout a resistance of Divine testimony by 
= pride of intellect. And we cannot do better than to close 
oe “« as af ~ on noe the words of that noble Puritan, 

‘ ’ , 1 only wish these things might be 
considered and discoursed with less confidence and peremptory 
Suen Beaks — awe of what is divine and sacred. 

ie Socinians (who appear otherwise 
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rational and considering men) that they seem to have formed 
their belief of things, not possible to be known but by the scrip- 
tures, without them ; and then think they are, by all imaginable 
arts, and they care not what violence (as Socinus himself 
hath in effect confessed) to mould and form them according to 
their preconceived sense.” 

The doctrine of Atonement is the next in order. Upon this 
part of the work, we have two general remarks to offer. J*irst 
that the essay contains scarcely any thing upon what is usually 
understood by its title ; and secondly, from the very low platform 
which the author occupies, he nevertheless gains some views 
which are true and enlivening, and which being expressed in his 
terse and felicitous way, show that the twilight of his system is | 
occasionally broken by a borrowed ray. This is only a new proof, 
that in theology, as in physics, there may be a penumbra of par- 
tial truth, around the portion of total darkness. In opening his 
essay, the author admits, concerning our Lord, “that the grandest 
revelation of his character and purpose was made on the Cross.” 
This is true in several senses, but in one sense it is as true of So- 
crates or of Curtius. Remembering that thisas professedly a con- 
troversial work, we are scarcely prepared for the declaration, 
that the author will not attempt to engage the reader’s mind “in 
the ordinary course of a doctrinal discussion.” Yet a doctrinal 
discussion is precisely that which he is bound to furnish, since it 
is doctrine which he has undertaken to discuss. This retreat 
from the arena of argument into the coloured mists of beautiful 
sentimentality, is not fitted to beget confidence. But he proceeds. 
“I cannot discuss thissolemn theme in a merely metaphysical man- 
ner. I cannot contemplate a death, and least of all the death of the 
Saviour, only as a doctrine. It is to me, I must confess, altogether 
another kind of influence. It is to me, if itis any thing, power and 
grandeur; it is something that rivets my eye and heart; it isa . 
theme of admiration and spiritual sympathy ; it leads me to medi- 
tation, not to metaphysics; it is as a majestic example, a moving 
testimony, a dread sacrifice, that I must contemplate it. Isee in 
it a death-blow to sin; I hear the pleading of the crucified One 
for truth and salvation, beneath the darkened heayensand amidst 
the shuddering earth !” 

Here we are authorized to say, that the Unitarian has no right 
to speak thus; to charge upon Catholic Christianity all the cold- 
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ness of scholastic dispute, and to arrogate to himself all the ten- 
derness and awe of holy affection. Most gladly would we rest 
the whole debate ona fair comparison of the two parties, in respect 
to the single question of the manner in which they have 
represented the death of Christ. And it is unbecoming, to say 
the least, for any one to affect exclusive solemnity and love, in 
the presence of such Trinitarian writers as Baxter, Leighton, 
Rutherford, Pascal, and Brainerd. 

Hereupon follows a passage, somewhat juvenile in point of 
taste, and we must not say what, in point of logic; in which 
the author speaks in florid and elaborate terms, of “a death” 
being “made a dogma ;” of “blood” being “taken to write a 
creed ;” of “martyrdoms wrought into sharp and reproachful 
metaphysics.” After plucking away these prettinesses, which 
would be brilliant in an album, we discern no residuum requiring 
notice. We ask too much, perhaps, when we require distinct 
propositions of truth, in a treatise which disclaims doctrinal dis- 
cussion; and in the absence of these, reply is scarcely possible. 
Here and there we almost catch the meaning, but even then it 
is chiefly negative. Thus, using language of Calvary, which 
would come forcibly from catholic lips, he says: “I see that that 
ignominy is glory; that those wounds are fountains of heal- 
ing!” ‘True, but how—in what sense? ‘The genuine, direct, 
and honest reply would be—only as an example. Again: “The 
death of Jesus is the life of the world;” again it is true; but 
every thing depends on the sense in which it is true. 

Relenting, it should seem, in some degree, as it regards “ doc- 
trinal discussion,” our author proceeds to say something on “the 
theory of the atonement.” T'wo leading views, he tells us, 
divide the Christian world. “The one regards it as an expe- 
dient, the other as a manifestation.” According to the former, 
“it is some new element, or some new expedient introduced into 
the divine government, without which it is impossible to obtain 
forgiveness.” Though these are not expressions with which we 
are satisfied, they do not offend us by any unfairness. The 
second view is the one which the author adopts; “and certainly,” 
he adds, with a significancy which carries an edge towards a 
well-known school of American opinion, “ many of the more 
modern orthodox explanations come to the same thing.” The 
interpretation of the scriptural passages on atonement, “ is per- 
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plexed by the reasonings of the apostles about the relations of 
Jews and Gentiles, by analogies to the Jewish sacrifices, by the 
language and speculations of olden time.” We can well con- 
ceive the perplexity of any interpreter, who endeavours to rec- 
oncile these relations and sacrifices and this language, with any 
scheme but that of catholic theology. The attempt which is 
made to illustrate the scheme of manifestation, by an apologue, 
is ingenious, but only serves more fully to reduce the whole 
transaction to the bare influence of a great martyrdom. The 
whole essay is evidently a sermon, addressed to the most popular 
apprehensions, and never grappling with the strength of the 
opposing argument. . 

The Five Points of Calvinism next engage the attention of 
our author; if indeed they may not be said to float before his 
mind from first to last. For he singles out Calvinism as the 
particular object of his antagonism, and appears to regard it as 
the opposite pole to his own. We see no just cause for such a 
method, in a work avowedly defensive, not of anti-calyinism, but 
of anti-trinitarianism ; yet in point of strategy, it is adroitly done, 
as he thereby gains the sympathy of all the opponents of the 
doctrines of grace. Nevertheless we do not complain of being 
regarded as at the very antipodes, in this respect, nor of being 
placed, as for some ages we have been, “in the forefront of the 
hottest battle.” 

We have already adverted to the extraordinary distinction 
between “election” and “selection.” In reviewing what is pro- 
posed concerning election and irresistible grace, which the au- 
thor takes together, we are not more favourably impressed with 
the acumen of the controyertist. If we were disposed to use’ 
rigour, in the interpretation of his words, we should claim him 
as of our part. But his dread of “doctrinal discussion” and of 
“metaphysics” is visited on his readers, in the incapacity under 
which they labour, of discovering his exact intentions. ‘Thus, 
on the ninety-eighth page, we learn that he believes in personal 
election; that he regards an “election of communities” as an 
election of the individuals included ; and an “election to priv- 
ileges” as no more saving human freedom than any other elec- 
tion. To all which we add our subscription. Now let us look 
at his positive side. 
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“Let us, then, go to the proposed principle of interpretation, which, I confess, 
relieves my own mind, and I hope it may other minds, 

“T say, then, that the apostles wrote for their subject. It is a well established 
principle among the learned, though too little applied, that the apostles wrote for 
their age ; with particular reference, that is, to the circumstances of their own 
times. I now maintain, in addition to this, that they wrote for their subject. 
Their subject, their exclusive subject, was religion; and the principles of the divine 
government, which they apply to ¢his subject, may be equally applicable to every- 
thing else. Their not saying, that these principles have such an application, does 
not prove that they have not, because they wrote for their subject, and it was not 
their business to say so, In other words, God’s government is infinite ; and they 
speak but of one department of it. His foreknowledge and his influence are un- 
bounded ; they speak of this foreknowledge and influence, but in one single respect. 
But instead of limiting the application of their principles to this one department 
and this one respect, the inference would rather be, that they are to be extended to 
everything. And in fact this extension of the principle with regard to election— 
in one instance, and I believe, only one—is hinted at, where the apostle says, that 
Christians are “ predestinated according to the purpose of him, who worketh all 
things, after the counsel of his own will’ If this be true, then, everything is a 
matter of divine counsel; everything is disposed of by election. And men are as 
much elected to be philosophers, merchants, or inhabitants of this country or that 
country, as they are elected to be Christians. If this is election, I believe there 
will be found no difficulty in it; save what exists in that inscrutableness of the 
subject, which must forbid our expecting ever to fathom it. _ | 

“Tt will be apparent from this view, in what I differ from Calvinists. They make 
that foreknowledge and purpose of God, which relate to the religious characters 
of men, a peculiarity in the divine government. Connecting the doctrine of elec- 
tion, as they do, with that of special grace, they leave an impression unfavourable 
to human exertion, and to the divine impartiality. But I maintain, without denying 
the general difficulties of the subject, that the religious part of the character is no 
more the result of the divine prescience and purpose, than any other part; and we 
have no more reason to perplex ourselves with this department of the divine’ gov- 
ernment, than with any other.”—pp. 98, 99. 


Every reader familiar with theological treatises, either Romish 
or Protestant, will at once be struck with the confusion brought 
into this passage, by neglecting the reasonable and perspicuous 
distinctions of accredited terminology. By a strange confound- 
ing of genus with species, predestination, here and elsewhere 
through the book, is spoken of under the name of election, The 
distinction is not a novel nor a needless one. The author then 
proceeds to separate himself from the Calvinists, in this respect, 
that “they make that foreknowledge and purpose of God, which 
relate to the religious characters of men, a peculiarity in the 
divine government.” If by this it is meant, as the connexion 
shows it is meant, that the operations of grace are in any kind 
or degree more foreordained than any the least events, the Cal- 
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vinist denies the allegation. Men are as much predestinated 
to be philosophers or merchants, as they are predestinated 
to be Christians; but this latter predestination has been 
denominated election. It is surely too late in the day for 
Calvinism to be schooled into the truth, that all events, even 
the fall of the sparrow and the hair, are objects of divine fore-or- 
ordination. 'These decrees, according to our author, are to be 
extended to every thing ; and so we have ever held and do hold. 
And therefore, when Dr. Dewey most gravely informs us, that 
“as no one will expect to be a physician, or a philosopher without 
study, because he hopes or imagines that he is fore-ordained, or 
will be supernaturally assisted to gain eminence in these pro- 
fessions; so neither will any similar hope of being a Christian, 
and being saved, lessen the exertions that are suitable to that 
end;” he is teaching us that which, for substance, is con- 


tained in every defence of Calvinism which was ever made. 


Justice requires us to say that Dr. Dewey has treated this 
subject with decorum. We find it too common, for such Pelagian 
or Arminian disputants as are worsted in an argument on the 
decrees, to turn their forces into the’ channel of reproach 
and blasphemy and in lieu of the reasons-which they have 
not, to denounce the God of the Calvinists asa demon. From 
such tactics the present writer is remote. He sometimes does 
us greivous wrong, but he does even this with the courtesy of 
a high-bred disputant. Occasionally his line of belief sweeps 
so near our own orbit as almost to be coincident. Take a single 
instance : 


*‘ Let us now say a word on the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance. If you 
separate from this the idea of an irresistible grace, impelling, and, as it were, com- 
pelling Christians to persevere in piety and virtue, there is little, perhaps, to object 
toit. It zs so separated in the present Orthodox belief, and therefore, it is scarcely 
a question in controversy. We all believe, that a man, who has become once 
thoroughly and heartily interested in the true Gospel, doctrine, character and glory 
of Jesus Christ, is very likely to persevere and grow in that interest. I confess 
that my own conviction on this point is very strong, and scarcely falls short of any 
language in which the doctrine of perseverance is declared. I can hardly conceive, 
how a man, who has once fully opened his eyes upon that ‘ Light,’ should ever be 
willing to close them. And I believe, that in proportion as the Gospel is under- 
stood and felt, felt in all its deep fountains of peace and consolation, understood in 
all its revelations and unfoldings of purity and moral beauty: that in proportion 
to this, the instances of ‘ falling away,’ whether into infidelity or worldliness, will 
be more and more rare. I am-aware, however, and think it ought to be said, that 
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the common statements of the doctrine of perseverance are dangerous to the unre- 
flecting and to the speculative. The truth is, that we ought to have nothing to do 
with perseverance as a doctrine, and everything with it, as a fact. Good men shall 
persevere: good Christians, above all, shall persevere: but let them remember that 
they can do so, only by constant watchfulness, endeavour, self-denial, prayer, 
fidelity.” pp. 91, 92. 

Leaving this passage to speak for itself, we take occasion to 
observe that we have met with no opponent of 'Trinitarianism 
who is more free than Dr. Dewey, from offensive imputations 
and unfair statements of his opponents’ creed. This we attri- 
bute as well to the class of society among which his manners 
have been formed, as to the moulding influence of elegant letters. 
We are constrained, however, to say, that he now and then 
deviates from the line of perfect candour. For example: “Sin- 
ners, it was said, had incurred a debt to divine justice; they 
owed a certain amount of suffering. Jesus Christ undertook, in 
behalf of the elect, to pay this debt. Now, if he had. suffered 
more, paid more, than was necessary to satisfy this particular 
demand, there would have been a waste of suffering, a waste of 
this transferable merit. But there was no such waste; the suf- 
fering exactly met the demand; and therefore the redemption 
was particular ; it was limited to the elect; no others could be 
saved, without another atonement. 'This was, once, theological 
reasoning! And to dispute it, was held to be intolerable pre- 
sumption. Such presumption severed, for a time, the New Eng- 
land churches from their southern brethren. Such a dispute, 
with one or two others like it, has rended the Presbyterian 
Church asunder.” It is here insinuated that Christ is held by us 
to have borne the identical penal suffering due to all the elect ; 
that if more had been destined to be saved, the suffering must 
have been more ; and that this is the old basis of particular re- 
demption. In the name of the whole body of Calvinistic theo- 
logians, we pronounce the allegations to be unjust, and histori- 

-eally erroneous. And the remarks of Dr. Dewey have no point, 
except as against the scattered adherents of the “Gethsemane 
scheme ;” that is, against one Calvinist in a million. The pre- 
sumption of disputing this putative tenet of ours, we here learn 
to haye been a chief cause of rending asunder the Presbyterian 
Church. 'The mildest term which we can employ in regard to 
this assertion, is that the informants of the author have been 
grossly ignorant or wilfully calumnious. 
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Another instance of unfairness occurs in the essay on the 
nature and extent of Inspiration. 


“ But all this proves, say our reviewers, that ‘in regard to some portions of the 
Bible, Unitarians no more believe the ideas inspired, than they do the words.’ 
Once more, we ask, do they believe in the inspiration of every idea that is con- 
tained in the Bible? That is the implication conveyed by their words; but do 
they believe it? Do they believe that the Psalmist was inspired to say, ‘O daugh- 
ter of Babylon, thou art to be destroyed. Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee, 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones.’ ‘Or when Solomon says, ‘ Be not thou one of them that strike 
hands, or of them that are sureties for debts,’ do they believe that this injunction 
was inspired? Orwhen Paul uses this opprobrious language to the officer who 
struck him, ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited wall !’ do they account this to be the 
fruit of inspiration? ‘ Where,’ says Jerome, speaking of this angry retort, ‘ where 
is that patience of our Saviour, who, as a lamb led to the slaughter, opened not his 
mouth, but answered mildly to him that struck him, ‘If I have spoken ill, convince 
me of the ill; but if well, why do you strike me? p. 287, 


To each of the former interrogatories, we answer—doubtless 
to the surprise of the author—Yrs. In regard to that-which 
relates to Paul, we can only say, the mode of argumentation is 
unworthy of Dr. Dewey. We have occasionally met with such 
taunts in the objections of the Quakers to our calling the scrip- 
tures the “ Word of God ;” and they have with some triumph 
demanded whether we applied the name to—“'Thou shalt not 
surely die;” or “ There is no God.” But Dr. Dewey, a scholar, 
a theologian, and a son of the pilgrims, knows full well, how, 
and in what sense, divine inspiration is attributed to such pas- 
sages; to wit, as inspiration of history, ensuring the accuracy of 
the statement that such words were uttered by those to whom 


_ they are ascribed. 


There is a whole class of defensive or deprecatory arguments, 
occurring here and there in the book, which do not savour of the 
most adventurous polemics: being so far from particular pun- 
gency, as to be equally available for or against any and every 
system. A more rigid dialectic would omit them, just as like 
terms are cancelled on both sides of an equation. It is 
said, for instance, that opposition to anti-trinitarianism is no evi- 
dence of its being wrong, p. 118; that the charge of novelty is 
no refutation, p. 123; that the appeal to pity and horror, does not 
disprove, and that truth has always made its progress amidst the 
pity and horror of men; p. 125. All this is equally true, and 
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equally pertinent, in behalf of Swedenborg, the Mormons, or 
even the Calvinists. Such objections may have been used inei- 

dentally, but they are not the artillery of our fortress ; and it will 
require all the strength of Unitarian argument to deal with the 
more cogent proofs. 

In a work which does not merely state and defend Unitarian- 
ism, but attacks 'T'rinitarianism in general, (and even its single © 
species of Calvinism,) we expected some more extended answer 
to the arguments for the divinity of our Lord. It is a head 
of theology, not neglected in any system, but above all things 
appropriate in this. We should have been pleased to know, in 
what way a mind like that of Dr. Dewey would explain the 
creatorship of Jesus Christ; how he would justify the titles of 
godhead, ascribed to him, and how he would vindicate the wor- 
ship offered to him, in earth and heaven. 'This is a citadel, into 
which he has not chosen to make good his entrance. No distinct 
essay is allotted to the Divinity of Christ. 

The mode of attack adopted by the author is wary and ex- 
pectant. He does not seize the tree by the trunk, to uproot it 
with main strength, but plucks a twig, breaks a branch, or points 
out an unsightly and withered leaf, here and there. In the 
very opening we saw how loth he was to startle any, by reject- 
ing the established terms; and in all the progress, we perceive 
it as his policy, to pare away the rind, and express the juices of 
the goodly fruit. A cautious lowering of each several part in 
the evangelical system, is his chosen endeavour. We have seen 
this, in regard to the Atonement, and to Future Punishment. 
The same is true in respect to the Bible; and how singularly do 
extremes meet, when, with the voice of a Vatican oracle, Dr. 
Dewey says of the sacred volume, (p. 149,) “that there are con- 
siderable portions of it, which cannot be understood without 
mueh study,” and “that the people at large are reading these 
continually, and think to derive benefit from them, and do, no 
doubt, affix to them some vague meaning; but do not and cannot 
understand them.” The same attenuating process is visible in 
what relates to regeneration and conversion. Our Lord says, 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth, so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit’ but Dr. Dewey says, ‘Conversion is no mys~ 
terious doctrine ? p. 158. Pressing an unjust analogy, he would 
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reduce this to the level of any other change, and allow nothing 
for the truth, that there are reasons, in the ideas of heaven, 
eternity, and God, why this revolution should transcend com- 
mon analogies. Justification by faith, ynder this potent wand, 
dwindles from that which transported Paul and Luther into holy 
enthusiasm, to the harmless truism that “the old, the everlasting, 
the universal condition of happiness and of God’s favour here 
and hereafter”—is “a right heart.” That gospel which laboured 
to express itself in the apostolical writings, by metaphors which 
have vexed the souls of Socinan interpreters, is now reduced 
to its lowest terms, namely—Be coop. The religious life, itself, 
suffers diminution of its stature, in due proportion, until we 
arrive at the pleasing result, that “ we are a nation of believers ;” 
p. 210. 
_ Can we wonder that such a sinking should take place in the 
building, when the Corner-Stone is set at nought? “There 
certainly have been in the world,” says Dr. Dewey, “and are, 
very singular and superstitious feelings concerning Jesus Christ; 
there is a peculiarity in men’s regard to him, of which I do not 
remember to have seen any explanation_attempted. Nothing 
has been so sacred in religion as the name of Christ; nothing 
deemed so awful as to profane it; not even to profane the name 
of God himself.” There is a volume of argument implicated in 
the few periods just quoted. This reverence for Christ is a 
mystery to our author. We shall only add, it is a mystery 
which is strangely essential to the New Testament, where Jesus 
is “a name above every name.” But we forget that to our au-. 
thor, the language of an apostle is by no means what it is to us: 
for he who can believe that a prophet-king may have written 
wicked imprecations, might as readily look on the raptures of an 
apostle as idolatrous mistakes. ; 
On the Inspiration of the Scriptures, Dr. Dewey has written 
more largely, and we think more skilfully, than on any other 
topic. It isa subject encompassed with many difficulties ; and 
these difficulties he has presented strongly. They are such as 
have been suggested by all unbelievers in the infallibility of our 
standard. We look in vain, however, for the positive side of his 
opinions, and for the reasons which he would employ against 
avowed Deists, in favour of that measure of divine authority, 
which we understand him to maintain. Indeed there is a per- 
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plexing indistinctness about his enunciation of his own views on 
this point. ; a 

We must, before offering a few remarks on his reasoning, ask 
leave to state the question. It is not whether the individual- 
ity of the sacred penman was so superseded, as that the diction 
and style of the respective writers are not to be discerned. It 
is not whether the record of the revelation was human, or 
whether the human faculties acted according to their nature, in 
writing the record. It is not whether the idiom is classical, or 
the words grammatically proper, or the rhetorical garb tasteful, 
in respect to human standards. It is not whether there is not a 
diversity among the writers, in all these respects. It is not 
whether there are not obscurities. It is not whether language, 
as human, is not in such a sense, an imperfect vehicle, as that it 
may fail to be understood. It is not whether, in this acceptation 
of the terms, the books are ‘ perfect and infallible compositions’ 
Yet it will be observed, that Dr. Dewey reasons almost every- 
where, as if these were the very questions. And when he proves 
any thing, it is one of the points here involved that he proves. 
On these, it is well known, we may make many concessions, and 
yet save the main position, But the true question is, Were 
the minds of the writers so influenced as to secure them from 
error, in regard to the thought and the expression of it? 

It is the negative of this, which our author should have proved, 
and which he sometimes assumes to have proved. From argu- 
ments which go only to the points above set aside, he is prone to 
slide into conclusions which concern the true question. 

_ Dr. Dewey does not even discern the necessity for any such 
inspiration as we maintain. And in defending his view, he ap- 
pears to us, to mistake the very end of the influence which is 
claimed. “What is a revelation?” he asks, “It is simply the 
communication of certain truths to mankind; truths, indeed, 
which they could not otherwise have fully understood or satis- 
factorily determined ; but truths nevertheless as easy to be com- 
municated as any other. Why then is there any more need of 
supernatural assistance in this case, than in any other? We are 
constantly speaking to one another, without any fear of being 
‘misunderstood. We are constantly reading books without any 
of this distrust ; and books, too, written by men in every sense 
fallible, which the Scripture writers, in regard to the revelation 
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made to them, are not. Nay, we are reading books of abstruse 
philosophy, in the full confidence that we understand the general 
doctrines laid down. But the matters of revelation are not 
abstruse. They are designed to be understood by the mass of 
mankind.” 'This is to confound the whole matter. We admit 
that truth may be communicated as easily as falsehood; that 
doctrines may be comprehended in books of abstruse science ; 
and that the Bible is to be understood by the mass of mankind. 
But the intent of inspiration, let it never be forgotten, is to 
secure, not perspicuity, but credibility. The propositions may 
be understood without inspiration, but are they true? Why, 
he asks, any more need of supernatural assistance in this case, 
than in any other? Because this is a case of life and death, and 
the salyation of our souls depends on truth. Because to answer 
the ends of a divine guide, the book must be not only cleax, but 
infallible. 

The author asks, ‘ How shall we know what is true and what 
is false; what belonged to the age, and what to the light?’ And, 
after all his reply, we must reiterate the question, How ? ‘There 
can be no doubt, he says, about matters of morality and duty. 
Indeed there are grave doubts about these very matters; as Dr. 
Dewey may be reminded by the bare words, War and Peace, In- 
temperance, Slavery, Usury, and Oaths. But there are other 
things necessary, beyond morality and duty. For example, we 
would not merely hear but know, how the soul shall fare here- 
after, and how a sinner may be just with God. It is not accurate 
in Dr. Dewey, to say that few deny the sanctions of future ex- 
istence ; to deny their eternity, is to deny them. And when, 
in the same paragraph, he goes aside to allege, that every appeal 
to reason is a waving of all claim to inspiration ; we offer it for 
his pondering, that there may be inspired argument, nay, that 
an infallible teacher may argue, for Jehovah himself reasons. 

There is a total shifting of the hypothesis when the author 
opposes us thus: “ We would place ourselves reverently before 
the shrine, not to call in question its form, or the materials of 
which it is composed, but to listen to the voice that proceeds 
from it. We would listen to the oracle, not to criticise the tone 
in which it speaks, but to gather the import of what it utters. 
Let us drink of ‘the waters of life” and we complain not if they 
are brought to us in ‘earthen vessels’” 'The same fallacy over 
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again. For the question of questions, with which our souls 
yearn, and which requires an inspiration, is, “ Is that which it 
utters, truth? Is it the water of life, which is in the earthen 
vessel ?” 

There are certain arguments of Dr. Dewey, which, as we 
have hinted, address themselves to the answer of this very 
question, and where we are fairly at issue with him: these how- 
ever are much intermingled with others, which concern only the. 
subordinate topic of verbal suggestion. How low his views are 
may be learned from his saying: “ We see no need of supposing ° 
the apostles, for instance, to have spoken and written under any 
other influence than that of truth and goodness; truth super- 
naturally communicated to them, but not by them supernaturally 
taught.” Here, as we conceive, all is givenup. 'The Bible is 
no longer a bible. It matters little to us, what the apostles re- 
ceived, unless we are assured that it is the same that they have 
communicated. 'T’oask this assurance, Dr. Dewey thinks as un- 
reasonable, as to demand that Paul’s speech should have no in- 
firmity, or his style no imperfections, or his doctrine no obscurity. 
The old fallacy! For the question is not, are the words and 
style of such or such a quality, but is the communication true ? 
And to speak right plainly, Dr. Dewey contends that, in some 
of its parts, it is not true. 

Here we think the point in dispute is really touched, and here 
we certainly desire to set forth our author’s scheme in its true 
light. “The thought came pure from the All-revealing Mind; 
but when it entered the mind of a prophet or apostle, it became 
a human conception.” Certainly, inasmuch as that which God 
communicated was now conceived of by a human being. But 
did it become less pure, or less true? For if it did not, the re- 
mark is of no advantage to the author; and if it did, he believes 
that the communication is in some of its parts untrue. He then 
goes off indeed, to the subject of style, but we choose rather to 
abide by the point, proceeding to what he says concerning the 
Mosaic astronomy and physics. If the statements of the Old 
Testament, here alluded to, are uninspired, because they militate 
against modern discoveries, they are, for the same reason, untrue. 
It cannot be denied, he asserts, that there are some slight dis- 
crepances in the evangelical narratives. One or more of these 
narratives, therefore, must be, at least, slightly untrue. “Christ 
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suffered his disciples to err,” we are informed; plainly in order 
to shew that they may have erredin their writings. He admits 
indeed, that “there is a communication from heaven;” but this” 
loses all its authority, when we are further informed, that it may 
be nullified or corrupted by erroneous transmission. 

Analogous to this is the fearful tenet, that holy men of old, 
inspired ‘by the Holy Ghost, may not only have erred in doctrine, 
but may have sinned.in temper while they wrote. The inne 
given are from the imprecations in the Psalms. “Our reverence” 
says Dr. Dewey, “for the Psalmist is great; but we cannot be 
blind to the imperfection of such a passage as that which we 
have cited.” And again, “ Indeed there isnodefence to be made 
of this passage.” This is frank declaration.. Similar language 
may be found in the Rey. Albert Barnes’s: Commentary on the 
eleventh chapter of Romans. It has our unqualified condemna- 
tion, as undermining the very basis of our faith. To be of any 
value in extremity, inspiration must be plenary. ‘To prove at) 
large, that it is so, is not the special object of this article, and 
would protract our review beyond all just limits. It has been 
ably done, and there is no argument which we should more 
gladly attempt, in other circumstances. 

Since Dr. Dewey has dwelt so much upon the subject of ver- 
ballinspiration, we cannot leave it altogether untouched. We 
perceive at once that his views of the connexion between thought 
and language are widely different from ours. ‘That connexion 
we hold to be most intimate. Language is created by thought. 
Conception makes use of words, as its implement, and shapes 
them for its vehicle. “The style is the thought.” It is not to be 
expected therefore that we should readily yield all that our oppo-. 
nent claims as concessions, and on which he founds his main ar- 
gument. Nor are we moved by the latitudinarian concessions 
of such men as Erasmus, Grotius, and Le Clere. To secure the 
ends of a revelation, its due transmission fo ws must be secured: 
The care which provides the thought in the prophet’s mind 
must provide the means of its expression. As we cannot think 
without some intervention of words, so we cannot receive an 
unadulterated record of inspiration without the right words. 
We have therefore no such difficulty as the author fancies, in 
ascribing the yery language of scripture to inspiration. We do 
this, without conceiving of a conveyance to the ear by whispered 
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syllables, or any superseding of the natural processes: it isenough 
for us to be assured, that the words which are in the text are 
the very words which God determined should be the medium of 
his communication. Nor does this obliterate distinctions of style, 
or of idiom, or of natural individuality. Where has it been demon- 
strated, that God may not inspire a man to write in his own style, 
as well as in his own language? Nor does it render necessary 
technical accordance with any canons of human rhetoric; for 
such accordance is not demanded by the design, namely, exemp- 
tion from faults which affect the truth. Nor does it demand any 
unattainable perfection in language, as our author argues; since 
we do not pretend, that the writing of men under God’s dictation 
shall command the instant submission of every mind, any more 
than did the writing of God himself upon the tables of stone. 
And all the reasons alleged to show the impossibility of inspira- 
tion, from the inherent defects of language, are equally strong 
to prove that God cannot make himself understood in a revela- 
tion. 

“The scriptures themselves furnish as little warrant for the 
doctrine of superintendence as for that of suggestion :” so speaks 
our author, and we agree that the cases are on a level as to proof ; 
but we believe in both in their respective places. And we are 
so far from being driven to desperation by his mention of “ puer- 
ility, coarseness and indelicacy” in the records of an unsophisti- 
cated age, when genuine virtue had not been bartered away for 
fastidiousness of expression, that we firmly hold our faith even 
in the midst of these appeals to vulgar delicacy. “What the 
advocates of a literal and suggesting inspiration are to do with 
such instances,” it passes the comprehension of Dr. Dewey to 
devise. Certainly we shall not expurgate them from monuments 
of hoary antiquity. Nor are we yet ready to tremble at the 
dire menace, in case we offer the “defence of such passages ” 
that we must stand “before the searching and free spirit of this 
age ;” seeing that we write as expecting to stand before the 
more searching spirit of a higher tribunal. We see no tenable 
middle ground between deism and the strict theory of full in- 
spiration. 

Dr. Dewey cannot leave the field until he has run a tilt 
against what he is pleased to denominate “Calvyinistic Views of 
Moral Philosophy.” Dr. Wardlaw isable to answer for himself. 
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The author’s wonted suavity forsakes him in this final encounter, 
and the closing paragraphs are the most ill-natured in the book. 
The spirit of the whole may be inferred from the penultimate 
sentence, in relation to our creed: “He who shall grow sleek 
and fat, and look fair and bright, in a prison, from which his com- 
panions were taken one by one, day by day, to the scaffold and 
the gibbet, could make a far, far better plea for himself than a 
good man living and thriving in this dungeon-world, and believ- 
ing that thousands and thousands of his fellow-prisoners are 
dropping daily into everlasting burnings.” 

We cannot dismiss these flings at Calvinism, without alluding 
to one which is somewhat extraordinary. Dr. Dewey asks with 
an air of triumph what Calvinism has done. “ We ask not,” for 
we desire to quote his own words, “what Calvinists have done. 
For, allowing individuals among them all deserved credit for 
genius and accomplishments, it is very remarkable, that in the 
exertion of their powers in the chosen departments of genius, 
they have proved traitors to their system! ‘That is to say, the 
tone of religious thought and sentiment introduced into such ~ 
works has never been that of Calvinism. We ask, then, What 
has Calvinism done? What literature has ever breathed its. 
spirit, or ever will? ‘What poem has it written—but Mr. Pol- 
lock’s ‘Course of Time? What philosophy—but Dr. Ward- 
law’s? Into what meditations of genius or reveries of imagina- 
tion, but those of John Bunyan, has it ever breathed its soul ?” 

On taking breath after the perusal of this assault which, dainty 
as it is, approaches more near to manly vehemence than many 
passages in the volume, we felt a measure of complacency in 
considering, that it is not we who proposed such a test. And we 
desire to know of our adversary, when and how and by whom it 
was established, that the genius of a literature is the criterion 
of theological truth. By what right has the Unitarian decreed 
that elegant letters are the signs of divine doctrine; and that 
the seal of a heavenly mission is to be like that of Aaron, whose 
rod blossomed into flowers? Calvinism is weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. “ What poem has it written?” The true 
lapis Lydius has now been discovered. Calvinism has indeed 
been a “ burdensome stone” for more than ten generations to the 
impugners of grace. It has stood in the van of the army of the 
Reformation. It has cloven down the scholastic chivalry of 
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Britain and of France, and made the name of the Covenanter 
and the Huguenot to tingle in the ears of a thousand enemies. 
It has reared munitions of philosophical and logical research, at 
which opponents are still labouring in vain. It steeled the 
hearts and nerved the arms of those non-conformist pilgrims, 
whose sons are now raising up that which was the abomination 
of the fathers. But alas! “what poem has it written?” Cal- 
vinism gave their indomitable valour to Coligny and to Knox. 
Calvinism stilled to holy fortitude the mothers and daughters of 
one bloody Bartholomew’s day, and the two thousand who went 
forth into exile for conscience sake on another. Calvinism 
chartered the May-flower. Calvinism laid out the plot of Bos- 
ton. Calvinism founded that Harvard college which is now held 
by perversion of those ancient earnings, and whose sons now 
deride the hopes of those founders. But “what poem has it 
written?” ‘True, it has made philanthropists, like Howard, of 
whose system of thought it was the very life. It has spread its 
missionaries over every land, and penetrated arctic and tropical 
- dangers, while the dapper, literary, exquisite, clergy of liberal 
Christianity haye been dreaming in luxurious apathy. But 
from every boarding-school, we seem to hear the indignant 
and unanswerable query, “What poem has it written? 
Suppose it had written no poem: does that demonstrate its 
falsity, any more than the same is argued of Socinianism, be- 
cause Socinianism has produced nosculpture, reared no Parthenon, 
and propelled no steam-car? Again we say we are comforted 
that the criterion is not of our choosing. 

But if we must a little further pull to pieces this flimsiest of 
gossamer, we would fain know by what subtle discrimination our 
author has arrived at this convenient distinction between Cal- 
vinists and Calvinism. “We ask not what Calvinists have 
done :” we ask (such is the apodosis needful to the sense) What 
has Calvinism done? Bunyan, indeed, by a happy afterthought, 
is included in a special exception: perhaps if it had suited the 
trimness of the period, the author’s pen might have added 
Cowrer. But of these « individuals,” acknowledged even 
“among them” (nempe Calvinists) to have “ genius and accom- 
plishments,” by what principle does he so adroitly exclude their 
Calvinism from all share in the product ? And when the multi- 
tudinous array, doubtless known to the author, but not yet 
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revealed to us, of immortal bards among Socinians shall be drawn 
out before our wondering eyes, why, we demand, may we not in 
like manner claim “ that the tone of religious thought and senti- 
ment introduced” by them, has not been Socinianism ? We have 
said not a word of John Milton, because, while the Paradise Lost 
ds claimed by anti-trinitarians, it may be equally claimed by Ma- 
terialists, Anthropomorphites, and Polygamists: as all may 
equally found their demands on the posthumous “Treatise of 
Christian Doctrine.” 

There is a class, we would believe that Dr. Dewey does not 
write down to their capacities, who by literature understand a 
certain something, too feeble to grow into science, and too nebu- 
lous to consolidate into system. It is the ambrosia of the board- 
ing-school, the magazine, and (sit venia verbo) sometimes the 
sermon. Dear, delightful literature! as necessary in the soirée, 
as the latest moustache from abroad, or the most exquisite con- 
fections and music. It is now all Italian, now all German. It 
immortalizes itself in the fugitive verses, set forth in certain 
latitudes, with and withopt pictures, and lacquered or gilt covers, 
“thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” Of such literature, we own, 
Calvinism claims no paternity. But in that larger, nobler, older 
sense, in which the bonae literae were allowed to comprise the 

‘high argument of Plato and 'Tully, or even the soaring imagina- 
tions of Jeremy Taylor and John Howe, we challenge for Calvin- 
ism a glory, which shall stand as long as the last pyramid. For 
the great and awful lineaments of Hall, of Chalmers, of Saurin, 
of Claude, of Edwards, of Owen, yea, of the sad but unterrified 
and unequalled John Calvin, look down upon us from the panels 
of our time-honoured castle, not as (as Dr. Dewey sneers) like a 
“dark and antiquated hatchment on the wall, the emblem of a life 
passed away,” but as portraitures of those whose life is still vigor- 
ous in the thoughts of men, and whose invincible armour still 
triumphs by means of the very logic they forged, for the conflict 
which we wage in their stead. 

Perhaps we speak warmly ; but is there not a cause? Let it 
be considered in what terms that system is derided and maligned, 
by which our fathers lived and in which they died, as we also 
would live and die: a system “which wears no form of beauty 
that ever art or imagination devised ;” “a system whose frown- 
ing features the world cannot and will not endure; whose theo- 
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retical inhumanity and inhospitality few of its advocates can ever 
learn; whose tenets are not, as all tenets should be, better but 
worse, a thousand times worse, than the men who embrace them ; 
whose principles falsify all history and all experience, and throw 
dishonour upon all earthly heroism and magnanimity!” Hear it 
ye mighty shades of those who manned the walls of Calvinistic 
Geneva! Ye who dyed the fields of France with martyrs’ 
blood ; ye men of the Covenant, who fell at Bothwell bridge ; 
ye slaughtered saints whose bones lay “scattered on the 
Alpine mountains cold,” | 
“Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks,” 

Nay, hear it, ye living freemen of Scotland, urging your way 
onward against a torrent of rebuke and opposition, that the Cal- 
vinism for which you suffer these things, falsifies all history and 
all experience, and throws dishonour upon all earthly heroism 
and magnanimity! But we have dwelt too long on the ungra- 
cious task of exposing what is after all the unreasoning clamour 
of a fanatical misrepresentation. 

After charges so grave and criminations so harsh, we claim 
the right of examining what has been the energy of the anti- 
trinitarian faith to produce a progressive and heroic Christianity. 
Has its preaching, more than that of all others, filled and warmed 
and expanded the souls of hearers, and urged them forward to 
any semblance of aggressive philanthropy? Have its preachers 
been so inspired with the greatness of their theme, as above 
others to count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Jesus? It is too well known, that, in a number 
of instances, some of its most eloquent champions have found it 
necessary to transcend even the demarcations between religion 
and politics, to find excitementsfor their auditors. It is not two 
months since we read, in a Unitarian jourual, of the perform- 
ances of a great preacher, in our national metropolis. He ven- 
tured, so we read, “to comment upon a wasted and corrupt 
franchise as one of the greatest’ of evils.” his is one out of 
many instances, which together show that the genuine interests 
of the pulpit are in decay. The fact is instructive, as part of 
their history, that several of their greatest ornaments have not 
found in the Unitarian ministry, fuel for their excitement, or 
scope for their powers. We know them as statesmen, as philo- 
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sophers, and as scholars,and claim them as adding glory to the 
American name jbut where are Everett, Sparks, Bancroft, and 
Palfrey ? 

It was the unusual glow of Buckminster and Channing, which, 
forming an exception to the common style, raised them above 
their coevals. In reference to a sermon of the latter, the ami- 
able and accomplished Henry Ware was led to say, in a letter to 
his father: “It appears to be powerful and impressive beyond 
example. It must be a treasure to young preachers, and ought 
to stop effectually the cold sermonizing of your rationalists, who 
maintain the strange contradiction of religion without feeling. 
If such a thing were possible, it would be scarcely worth having, 
I think.”* 

It is not too much to say, that there is an anxious sense of 
something like languor and inefficiency, in the midst of the 

‘Unitarian body itself. The attempt to inject into the enfeebled 

circulation some of the hot blood of German pantheism, has well 
nigh brought on a crisis, if not that worst of monsters, a Creep. 
They who have long considered themselves as standing in the 
very Thermopylae of religious freedom, are fain to declare, of 
Mr. Parker, that in the judgment of most Unitarians, he “has 
proclaimed opinions, which not only cut him off from our sym- 

‘pathy and body, but from Christianity ttself.”| Yet this yearn- 
ing for the transcendental is but a reaction against the coldness 
and ennui of a lifeless religion. 

How far the spirit of progress is animating the mass, especially 
to propagate their opinions among men, may be fairly gathered 
from the remarks made at the regular autumnal Convention of 
the Unitarian Denomination, held last October in Philadelphia. 
We do not augur great consciousness of vitality, from blandish- 
ments which passed so profusely, at the opening of that conven- 
tion, between its members and the heterodox portion of the 
Society of Friends; any more than from the previous and analo- 
gous invitations toward union with the Christian body. In the 
course of the proceedings, we meet with more unequivocal 
tokens of a persuasion, that something is wrong, and with such 
marks of healthful Christianity set forth, as cannot be applied to 
their churches with any complacency. “Such a thing,” said the 


* Memoir of Henry Ware, Jr., vol. I. p, 52. 
f The Christian Inquirer, Vol. I. p. 14. 
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Rey. Mr. Briggs, “as a church having no interest in missions was 
an anomaly in the apostles’ days. Every prayer is a mockery in 
those who are not solicitious to spread the gospel.” He thought 
“that we had not given that attention to the subject that it re- 
quired.” “We have not sent our missionaries to the waste places 
of Zion”* 'The Rey. Mr. Bellows, a man of unusual learning, 
candour, and dignity, is reported to have said: “ We are called, 
as a denomination, to exert ourselves for the spread of the Gos- 
pel, in its reality, simplicity, and practical power. 'The world 
will judge us, as it has full right to do, by our fidelity to this 
test.”t But Mr. Hill, of Worcester, admitted that they “had 
not done much for the conversion of the heathen.”’t 
Of the character and spirit of religion in the churches, the 

testimony was not more cheering. Lest we may have misap- 
prehended the singular remarks of Mr. Hedge, of Bangor, we 
shall give a portion of them in ertenso, “Rey. Mr. Hedge, of 
Bangor, said, that brother Lathrop had remarked, that it was 
easier to procure money for political purposes, than for religious 
ones. Why is it so? Is it not because men see a reality in poli- 
tics, a present, living and life-warm reality in the objects for 
which their contributions are sought? and because they do not 
see this in religion? Mr. H. thought we erred very much, in 
taking Christianity and religion out of the sphere of common 
life. We thus take all blood out of it. When Jesus, after his 
resurrection, appeared as a spirit to his disciples, they were all 
afraid of him. Men are still affrighted for the same reason, 
because Christ is presented to them as a ghost. Religion has 
none of the blood of daily life in it. It is not of a piece with 
great nature. Our theology and religious action, how unreal and 
hollow they are! We use phraseology which once had a mean- 
ing, but which no longer has. "lhe reality has gone out of the | 
words and forms which we insist on still using. ‘Thus the phrase, 
‘the saving of souls, which his brother from St. Louis had used, 
was so indefinite and misguiding a phrase, as to be responsible for 
much of the ignorance that prevailed relative to the aims and 
purposes of the Gospel towards man. What ah indefinite, hol- 
low, and unmeaning phrase it is! and how much is the real truth 
onee contained: in it, lost sight of, for those very words’ sake. 
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How ghastly is the view of Christ, presented by our preaching ! 
he is not a man, but a spectre.” 

It would be a hypocritical affectation, if we were to say that 
we lament these symptoms of decay, in a system which we re- 
ligiously esteem to be both anti-scriptural and dangerous: yet 
we would not insult over the miscarriages even of a cause which 
we do not approve. From such indications, the argument is 
good against all claims of sole propriety in that which is fruitful, 
heroic, and magnanimous. And the evil is inherent. ‘The vital 
principles have been eliminated. Separate American Unitari- 
anism from certain adventitious aids; from the diverted endow- 
ments of Cambridge, from the scholarship of its sons, and from 
the préstige of elegant society and social rank, and it becomes a 
stationary and deliquescent mass. Upon the common mind of 
the nation, it has not made, nor will it ever make an impression. 
The more its banner is unfurled, ‘the less does its phalanx press 
onward. Its day of strength was when it was not revealed ; 
“when the Unitarianism of New England (we use the words of 
Mr. Furness) was in its extreme infancy; when it was too tender 
to be brought out into the open air; before it had been baptized, 
when it was afraid of its name”* It has a Theological Semi- 
nary in Pennsylvania: but how many churches? Wealth and 
art may give noble architecture and subduing music; but archi- 

tecture and music cannot fill the vaulted house with ardent 
worshippers. Having thrown away that which draws and melts 
the heart of the people, it needs beyond all religious bodies upon 
earth, the succedaneum of vestments, incense, processions, statu- 
ary, and painting. In default of these, the easy grace and balanced 
melody of classical essays, though read with every intonation of 
art, will not cheer the dulness of an afternoon-service. The 
elements of Christian eloquence have been alienated. - The fer- 
vour even of their noblest preachers is rather moon-light than 
day. Dread of systematic discussion has excluded the great 
source of intellectual excitement, even as felt by common minds, 
which love the ardency of argumentation. Similar causes have 
led their writers to sacrifice science to what is called literature, 
and energy to correctness. Great as is our abhorrence of cer- 
tain errors in the Church of Rome, we never recur to the pages 
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Phot Bourdaloue, Massillon, or Bossuet, without some elevation and 
perhaps some transport. But who can thus feel, under the most 
symmetrical and faultless of Unitarian discourses? And with 
what hope can the system be expected ever to produce, in re- 
spect to pathos, fire, and sacred urgency, a Chalmers, a Tholuck, 
or a Monod? 

‘These observations we do not apply, in their strictness, to the 
work before us, which in character is didactic, and therefore sub- 
dued in its tone. Yet several, if not most, of these discourses 
were pronounced from the pulpit. Perhaps we should do no 
injustice to the author, if we should take them as specimens of 
his public ministrations. They are, to an extraordinary degree, 
exempt from every vulgar fault; classie in the purity of the 
English diction, and alike free from harshness and obscurity. 
‘hey abound in passages which evince a taste cultivated even 
to fastidiousness. But these, after all, are negative virtues. 
There is a marked absence as well of rapid, trenchant, irresisti- 
ble ratiocination, as of vehement and passionate entrance to the 
strong-holds of the heart. It is the reigning and characteristic 
evil of the system itself. 

It is high time for us to remember, that we have sat down to 
write a critique, and not abook. Several portions of the volume 
before us yet remain untouched. Our readers could not be re- 
lied on for patience equal to a longer train of observation, at this 
time. We have not willingly misrepresented the author. But 
our admiration of his system has not been increased by his la~ 
bours. They have resulted in no misgiving, as to the founda- 
tion or the defences of catholic Christianity. “Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark 
ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces, that ye may tell it to 
the generation following. For this God is our God for ever and 
ever: he will be our guide, even unto death.” 


Art. Ii—Baptism in its mode and subjects, by Alexander Car- 
son, LL.D., minister of the gospel: with a sketch of his life 
by J ohn Young. First American edition. Philadelphia. 
American Baptist Buard of Publication. 1845. pp. 502. 
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‘Vue short account of Dr. Carson by his friend Mr. Young, 
states the fact, that he was at first a Presbyterian clergyman, 
settled at Tubbermore, a small town in the North of Ireland. In 
consequence of some difficulties with his congregation, and the 
church courts, as to discipline, he seceded from the Synod of 
Ulster, and became independent. For some years he continued 
to occupy his old church, until his mind became agitated on the 
subject of Baptism. He finally became a Baptist minister, and” 
organized a congregation of similar sentiments with himself, at 
Tubbermore, of which he became pastor, in which relation he 
continued until his death in 1844, at the age of 68. 

His biographer, however, could not permit the opportunity to 
pass, without recording sentiments, and opinions which we very 
much regret to see. For example, he gravely informs us that 
the Westminster Confession was not formed to regulate the con- 
duct of a spiritual body like the primitive church; but to hold 
together the unnatural amalgam of saint and sinner. This is 
certainly a very grave charge against a very respectable body 
of men; and should not have been made without proof. But 
none was given, for the best of all reasons, because there was 
none. Itisscarcely necessary to refute so gross a slander. It is 
contradicted by history, and by the very face of the instrument 
which he so unhesitatingly condemns. Mr. Young farther informs 
his readers, that his charity struggles against the conviction that 
forces itself upon him, that pedobaptists do not need light, but 
“ religious honesty.” This is in point of fact charging the ma- 
jority of the Christian world with downright hypocrisy. It is 
wonderful that it did not occur to Mr. Young, that pedobaptists 
might have arguments for their belief of which he had never 
heard, or if he had, that he might not be capable of appreciating 
them, and that there were some persons, who differed from him 
in opinion, who were nevertheless possessed of “religious hon- 
esty.” 

‘The book whose title we have given, is, we understand, re- 
garded by Baptists generally as one of the ablest defences of 
their peculiar views, which has appeared. It comes forth to 
the world with the imprimatur of the American Baptist Board 
of Publication. Indeed it is only necessary to read the book in 
order to be convinced that the writer is a man of ability. He 
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has collected from the classics many examples of the use of the 
_ words Barsw, and Baxsi%w, and has displayed great zeal in so in- 
terpreting them as to make them subserve the baptist cause. 
But we are constrained to say that his learning is perverted and 
rendered to a great extent useless by his arbitrary canons of crit- 
icism. Dr. Carson had indeed a herculean task to perform. It 
did not suit his views to admit that Garrw or Banngw had in any 
case the meaning, sprinkle, pour or purify. If the pedobaptist 
could prove that, in any case, where a religious ordinance is in- 
tended, Garri%w signifies any other mode of administering this 
rite than immersion, he has gained his cause, for this would 
prove, that some other mode besides immersion is lawful. But 
the Baptist must prove that no mode was ever practised except 
immersion, or his cause is undone. We would not intimate that, 
in our opinion, Baqri%w, when used to denote a religious ordinance, 
means in any case to plunge the whole body under water. We 
do not propose however to discuss this question, because it is not 
necessary. 

Dr. Carson’s canon of criticism is this: “When a thing is 
proved by sufficient evidence, no objection from difficulties can 
be admitted, except they involve an impossibility.” We are 
persuaded that our readers will regard this canon as extrava- 
gant and arbitrary. It leaves no room for mere probabilities, 
however strong. The only escape from any acknowledged in- 
terpretation of a word is a positive impossibility. In the hands 
of Dr. Carson, it means, that if Sars: signifies immersion in 
some cases, no other meaning of this word can be admitted, unless 
immersion is impossible. Nearly akin to this is another canon 
often repeated: “'That a word is never to be taken arbitrarily, 
ina sense which it cannot be shown incontestibly to have, in 
some passage.” We do not profess to know what is meant by 
a arbitrarily ” here, especially when we consider the application 
which is made of this rule in the work under consideration. No 
word is to be arbitrarily taken to mean a given thing, in any 
circumstances. Its meaning must be settled by evidence in all 
cases. We are not the advocates of arbitrary criticism in any 
case whatever. 

These two rules constitute the radical error of Dr. Carson’s 
whole book. They appear every where. With this potent 
wand he dissolves at a iouch the whole fabric of pedobaptism, 
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mode, subjects, and all arguments, hitherto deemed solid, become 
under the spell of these rules no better than the “baseless fabric: 
of a vision.” We proceed to test Dr. Carson’s two rules chiefly 
by cases of his own selection. In the Septuagint translation of 
Daniel iy. 30, where our version very properly renders the 
passage, Nebuchadnezzar “was wet with the dews of heaven” 
we find sGaon, he was baptised, &c. Now if immersion is not 
plainly impossible here, the passage, according to Dr. Carson’s 
canon, must be translated, He was immersed in the dew of 
heaven. After discoursing for some time on the copious dews 
of the east, and not finding dew in sufficient quantity for immer- 
sion, he concludes that this was a case of figurative immersion. 
This he regarded as possible. Here then, we have the element 
of water, and a human being, the ordinary subject of Christian 
baptism, and a plain statement of a historical fact, and yet it is all 
a mere figure of speech. If this is figurative, when may we 
expect to find literal baptism? In the historical narratives of 
the New Testament, when baptism takes place at the river 
Jordan, might we not, with as much reason, suppose a figurative 
immersion, and a literal pouring or sprinkling. The literal part 
of the transaction recorded in Daniel, was certainly sprinkling 
or wetting, even if it was immersion im the figurative sense. 
Again, when Josephus uses one of the forms of Barsigw to denote 
one overwhelmed with a burden, Dr. Carson does not hesitate to 
say that the idea of the burden sinking into the man’s shoulder 
is the prominent one in the passage. ‘The man, who can im- 
merse a burden in the human shoulder, need not despair of find- 
ing immersion any where. ‘This is Dr. Carson’s practical appli- 
cation of his doctrine of possibility. When Sarsicaca is used by 
the Greek historian to denote the act of making Alexander 
drunk, our author without ceremony, immerses the conqueror of 
the world in wine, and this is done not in poetry, but in veritable 
history. When eroSarsw is used to denote the operation of 
moistening warm, loaves of bread with wine, with «x before omov, 
Dr. Carson without hesitation makes it mean dipping the bread 
out of the wine, thus destroying the sense, and violating the 
plainest principles of the Greek language at the same time. In 
the gospel of Mark, it is said, that the pharisees wash (Sass'- 


‘cowras) when they come from the market, and in Luke, it is said, 


that a pharisee marvelled that Christ has not washed (<Sarsisém) 
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before dinner. We maintain, that the washing here spoken of 
is explained by Mark when he says these same pharisees, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the elders, eat not except they wash 
their hands. In the Talmuds, those vast receptacles of the 
puerile and frivolous customs and canons of the Jews, not a word 
is found about immersing the body under such circumstances, but 
very minute rules as to washing the hands, even specifying’ how 
high up the hand or arm the water is to be put, and in what 
position the hand is to be held. What avails all this before this 
potent rule. Immersion is not impossible, and therefore the 
Jews immersed themselves, says our auther. This rule is a 
perfect bed of Procrustes. If a sentence means too much, it is- 
cut off, if too little, it is stretched to the proper length. 

We will suppose that the Greek word ang can be proved to 
mean a man, a human being. But the angels that appeared to 
the Apostles on the mount of Olives, at the time of our Saviour’s 
ascension, were called aves, men. Nothing is ascribed to them 
which it was not possible for men to do. hey were clothed in 
white, and spoke of Christ’s second coming; and therefore ac- 
cording to our author’s rule, they were men, and not angels. 
The mob that rushed into the theatre at Ephesus, when a 
tumult was raised against Paul, is called exxAnoim. Is this word 
always to be understood as meahing a mob, except when this 
meaning is impossible? 'T'wo meanings can often be proved to 
belong to a word by evidence equally strong. What would our 
author do in such a case’? 

We will now briefly pay our respects to Dr. Carson’s second 
tule, we remark first, that, if ho word is to have a meaning 
which cannot be incontestably proved by some passage, then all 
discussion is at an end; for what word in the New Testament of 
any importance, has not been contested? It is of importance, 
however, to ascertain the use that,is made of this canon, in the 
book before us. If an attempt is made to prove affusion by the 
baptism of the Philippian jailer, an answer is ready ; it must be 
proved by some other incontestable case, that affusion was some- 
times practised, before this can be used as an argument. The 
pedobaptist is thus made to resemble a man, that has'a suit in a 
court of justice. He introduces a witness, and the defendant 
cries out, that his witness cannot be heard, until he proves the 
point in dispute by other testimony. 'The plaintiff replies, that 
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the witness introduced is expected to prove the very point in 
litigation, at least in part; and that upon the same principle 
all his witnesses might be rejected. Strange as it may seem 
to our readers, this argument or rule or whatever else it may be 
called, is continually recurring in Dr. Carson’s book. On this 
principle he might proceed to dispatch the arguments of his 
opponents ad infinitum, by pleading, as he does, that a clear case 
of affusion has not been made out. Unfortunately, however, for 
Dr. Carson’s logical acumen, this rule assumes that Baeri%s means 
to immerse, and all the reasoning on it is nothing less than a 
begging of the question in dispute. The pedobaptist might as- 
sume that to sprinkle or pour is the proper meaning of the word 
in dispute. Then all Dr. Carson’s arguments would be easily 
answered. No case must be admitted as proving immersion until 
it is proved by some incontestable passage, that the word has this 
meaning. But Dr. Carson can violate all his own canons, when 
the exigency of his cause requires it. When John baptizes at 
the river Jordan, it.is a clear case of immersion. But when he 
baptizes in Bethabara, beyond Jordan, as immersion might be 
impossible here, he makes it mean Jordan-dale, the edge of Jor- 
dan, although the preposition «v, which is used in Greek before 
‘Bethabara, is that on which so much stress is laid when it hap- 
pens to be found governing the word Jordan. 

Thus have we given our readers, somewhat at large our views 
as to the true canons which are the ground-work of the book 
under consideration. We might continue our remarks to an in- 
definite extent, by exhibiting the sad perplexities under which 
Dr. Carson labours when he encounters a difficulty, and the 
many forced and harsh interpretations to which he resorts. For 
example, when he speaks of the baptism of the Holy Ghost. he 
at first, ina bold and confident manner, asserts “that there is 
no likeness to the Spirit or the mode of his operation in baptism ; 
and that baptism, whatever be the mode, cannot represent either 
the manner of conveying the Spirit, or his operation on the 
soul;” and two or three pages afterwards, he says, “The disci- 
ples were immersed in the Holy Spirit by the abundance of his 
gifts, and when there is no literal immersion the word never 
drops its characteristic meaning.” But the teaching of the 
Bible is, that the Spirit is shed down and poured out, and that 
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the apostles were filled with the Holy Ghost, which last seems 
nearer the idea of the Holy Spirit being immersed in them, than 
their being immersed in the Spirit, though both phrases would 
be abhorrent to our feelings. There is not, so far as we know, 
-a single description of the work of the divine Spirit, in the 
New T'estament, which looks like an allusion to immersion. But 
Dr. Carson can set at defiance all the rules of interpreting lan- 
guage, when his cause requires it. He seems, however, to think 
that he has produced a sort of mathematical demonstration on 
the subject of baptism. This is evident from the fact, that he 
states, in so many words, that if he has not “settled the contro- 
versy as to Barri%w there is no truth in axioms.” He also charges 
Dr. Miller with uttering “what is contrary to self-evidence,” 
when he ascribes several meanings to this word. If the words 
axiom and self-evidence are to be taken in their ordinary sense, 
then surely he takes very high ground upon this subject. We 
confess that all this is quite new to us, as it doubtless will be to 
our readers. No such impression, as to Dr. Carson’s work, was 
made upon our minds by a very attentive perusal of it. There 
is an air of confidence displayed by our author in the prosecution 
of his argument which is not justified by any soberness of judg- 
ment or logical acumen, or profound and philosophical views of 
the laws of language exhibited in the work. He seems unwil- 
ling to leave it to the judgment of his readers, to decide on the 
strength or weakness of his argument. He ever and anon gives 
them information on this point himself. Superficial readers, 
who are disposed to believe every thing an author says of him- 
self, or his cause, may consider such declarations as evidences of 
triumph; but for our part, we think they are frequently made 
in Dr. Carson’s book when there is least reason for them. 
Language is conventional; words mean precisely what the 
persons using them agree that they shall mean. They are mere 
arbitrary signs of our ideas. People who speak the same lan- 
guage sometimes use the same words and phrases in different 
senses, and thus misunderstand one another. But if the lan- 
guage be a dead one, the difficulty of understanding it is greatly 
increased. ‘I'he learner in this case begins in perfect ignorance 
of the signification of words. 'To talk of self-evidence in such 
@ case seems to us absurd. The inquirer after truth balances 
probabilities as to the different meanings of doubtful and diffi- 
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cult words. If Sarsi%w isthe word, he inquires whether it has 
the meaning pour or sprinkle in a given passage; and in order 
to ascertain this, he inquires into the laws and customs of the 
age and nation in which the rite was performed; examines the 
context, and other accessible sources of evidence. He may con- 
sider one of the meanings above indicated probable. 

As his examination of passages proceeds, the evidence in favour 
of this meaning accumulates, until his accumulated probabilities 
amount to a fixed conviction of his mind, that the majority of the 
Christian world practise a lawful mode of baptism. His mind 
may not arrive at infallible certainty on the subject, especially 
as to every given passage. He would not say that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to be deceived as to the grounds of his 
judgment, and yet his conviction is so strong thatit has removed 
all painful doubts, and he continues through life a firm and un- 
wavering advocate of the lawfulness of affusion, and of the right 
of infants to this ordinance. He does not consider confidence as 
in itself proof that his opponents have better evidence for their 
exclusive dogma than he has for his more liberal and charitable 
view of the matter. Heated partisans in-any cause are apt to 
over-rate the strength of their own cause, as well as their own 
abilities; and it seems to be the infirmity of many men of su- 
perficial minds and shallow attainments to possess a large share 
of self-confidence. We do not mean to say that Dr. Carson 
deserves to be placed in the class of superficial thinkers. Far 
from it. We entertain a high respect for his understanding and 
. his learning; but we are constrained to say that a little more 
modesty would have been a decided improvement in his work 
on baptism. 

Dr. Carson seems to have been quite a man of war in his day. 
The book before us, besides the main body of the work on the 
mode and subjects of baptism, contains no less than nine contro- 
versial tracts on the same subject, written against eight different 
persons. Upon them all he deals out censures with an unsparing 
hand, and in some cases he indulges in cutting sarcasm and ridi- 
cule and bitter contempt. “'The evasions” of one “are silly.” * 
The observations of another are “ ridiculously false.” + A third 
is “ guilty of calumny,” { a fourth is “strong only in his igno- 
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rance” of the grounds of proof,* and a fifth exhibits a “trifling 
and shallow sophistry.”t ‘These are only specimens of the rude- 
ness with which he treats those who differ from him. He seems. 
to have regarded himself as the champion to whose keeping the 
defence of the tenets of the Baptist church was committed. Three 
of the persons, whose works on baptism he professes to answer, 
reside in this country, namely Dr. Miller, Mr. Hall and President 
Beecher, at that time residing in Hlinois. Our concluding remark 
is, that if Dr. Carson had possessed but a modicum of the charity 
for others, which he seems to haye entertained for himself, there 
would have been no just ground of complaint on the score of 
bitterness, and the book, which he has written, would have been. 
more creditable to his candour and Christian forbearance. 


Art. I1—The Eldership. . 


In various living languages, there are titles of honour and re= 
spect, the etymological origin of which is to be sought in the 
idea of old age or seniority. Such are Sire, as addressed to kings, 
and the cognate expression Sir, as used in common parlance, 
and also in the title of an English knight or baronet. Such too 
are the French Sieur, Seigneur, the Spanish Senor, the Italian 
Signore, with their various compounds, Monsieur, Monseigneur, 
Monsignore, Messire, &c., all which may be traced back to the 
Latin Senior the comparative of Sener. We find, however, that 
terms thus derived have been. extensively employed, not only 
as expressions of personal respect, but also as designations 
of official dignity. This is the case with most of the words 
already mentioned, to which may be added alderman (elder man,) 
Senator, patres conscripti, the Arabic sheikh, and many others. 

This extensive use of words, which properly denote old age, 
to signify official rank, might possibly admit of explanation on 
the hypothesis, that what was first used to express a merely 
personal Tespect was afterwards employed to express the same 
feeling with respect to public or official dignity; that as any 
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respected person might be called a father or an old man, soa 
tuler or a magistrate might be so called by way of eminence. 

But the usage now in question may be still more satisfactorily 
accounted for, by the fact, that as we trace the history of gov- 
ernments backwards, we find them all to terminate in the patri- 
archal system. Itis this which exists in families among all 
nations. It is founded on the natural relation between parents 
and children. It has no concern with artificial theories respect- 
ing social compacts and equality. Among those races which 
have retained most of a primitive simplicity in their mode of 
life, this organization of society is still found. As the father 
governs his own household, so the head of the family, i. e. of the 
elder branch, governs the younger, and the head of the whole 
tribe governs both. 'This system lingers still among the Highland 
clans of Scotland, and continues in full force among the wandering 
Arabs.. It existed also among the ancient Hebrews. Hence 
their minute regard to genealogy, which is still kept up among 
the Bedouin. 

Under all the changes in the Hebrew form of government, 
this patriarchal system still remained as the substratum of the 
whole theocracy; and its peculiar phraseology is constantly re~ 
curring in the sacred history. As the natural heads of houses, 
families, and tribes, were the hereditary magistrates, the name 
o°3p1, old men, elders, was the common appellation for the rulers 
of the people. , 

The same usage of the term occurs in application to domestic 
arrangements. Eliezer of Damascus, Abraham’s steward, is 
called (Gen. xxiv. 2) 13 {pt, not “his eldest servant of his 
house,” as our translation has it, but “ his servant the elder (i. e. 
ruler) of his house.” So in Gen.1.7, we read of “all the seryants 
of Pharaoh, the elders of his house,” as well.as “ the elders of the 
land of Egypt.” 'The elders here mentioned, and the senators 
spoken of in Ps. cv. 22, are identical in Hebrew. During the 
residence of Israel in Egypt, the patriarchal’ system seems to 
have been maintained, as one suited to every change of circum- 
stances. Hence, when the people were to be delivered, the 
communications from Jehovah were made, not directly to the 
mass of the nation, but to the Elders, as their national and ac- 
knowledged representatives. When God commanded Moses 
(Ex. ii. 14:) “Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I 
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am hath sent me unto you,” he immediately explained the way 
in which the command was to be executed, by adding: “Go and 
gather rue expers of Israel together, and say unto them,” &c., 
(v. 16.) “and thou shalt come, and THe ELDERS of Israel, unto the 
king of Egypt,” (v. 18.) Again we read, (Ex. iv. 30, 31,) that 
Moses and Aaron “did the signs in the sight of tux rzopLs, and 


THE PEOPLE believed.” But immediately before it had been ¢ 


said (vy. 29,) that they “went and gathered together all THE 
eLpErs Of the children of Israel,” which would be a nugatory 
statement, if it did not mean that the people who saw the signs, 
and believed in consequence, were the elders of the people. 

In ch. xii. 3, the Lord says unto Moses and Aaron: “speak 
ye unto all the congregation of Israel ;” but in executing this 
command “ Moses called for all the elders of Israel,” and gaye 
them the necessary orders, (v.21.) When Moses smote the rock 
by divine direction, it was “in the sight of the elders of Israel,” 
(Ex. xvii. 5, 6,) as the representatives of the people, who were 
to be relieved and, at the same time, reproved for murmuring. 
When Jethro offered sacrifices, and made a feast, “all the elders 


of Israel” came, as a matter of course, “to eat bread with Moses’ 


father-in-law before God,” (Ex. xviii. 12.) 
But a more remarkable instance of the Elders being taken for 
the people is in Exod. xix. 8, where it is said that “ati Tux 


PEOPLE answered together and said, all that the Lord hath spoken — 


we will do; and Moses told the words of tur prope unto the 
Lord;” whereas in the verse immediately preceding it is said, 
that “ Moses came and called for rz nxprrs of the people, and 
laid before their faces all these words which the Lord com- 


manded them.” Another example of the same thing may be ] 


found in Deut. v. 23, where Moses, addressing the people, says: 
“Ye came near unto me, even all the heads of your tribes and 
your elders.” 

In the Mosaic ritual, the Elders are recognised as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, not only by being joined with Aaron 
and his sons in the giving of the law respecting sacrifice, (Ley. 
ix. 1,) but in the solemn ceremony of imposing hands upon the 
victim as a symbol of the transfer of the sins of the whole people 
to the substitute, (Lev. iy. 15.) 

The “seventy elders” (Num. xi. 25,) who acted as assistants 
to Moses and Aaron in certain cases, were not ordained to a new 
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_ Office, but merely selected for a special purpose from a body of 
men already in existence. ‘They are expressly called “seventy 
of the elders,” (Ex. xxiv. 2,) “seventy men of the elders of Israel, 
whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people and officers 
set over them,” (Num. xi. 16.) Nothing could more clearly in- 
timate the previous existence and official standing of the elders. 
"In this case it is plain that the word “ officers” isin apposition with 
“elders” and explanatory of it, a remark which admits of a very 
extensive and important application. 

The use of the same term, in reference to other nations, if it 
does not prove that the same natural and simple organization 
obtained among them, proves what is more important, that the 
Hebrew writers were so perfectly familiar with this govern- 
ment by Elders, and this representation of the people by their 
Elders, that they naturally used expressions borrowed from it, 
to describe the institutions of other countries. In Num. xxii. 4, 
we read that “Moab said unto the Elders of Midian,” Hoidls 
would seem to imply a difference of organization; but that Moab 
means the Eiders'of Moab, appears from v. 7, where we find the 

full phrase, “and the Elders of Moab and the Elders of Midian 
departed.” In Joshua ix. 11, the Gibeonites describe their 
rulers by the name of Elders. 

In the laws of Moses which have a prospective reference to 
the settlement of the people in the promised land, he mentions 
not only the Elders of Israel collectively (Lev. iv. 15, Num. xi. 
16) and the Elders of the several tribes, (Deut. xxxi. 28, xxix. 
10,) but the Elders of cities and districts, who are represented 
as the local magistrates or judges. (Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 2, 3, 4, 
6, 19, xxii. 15—18, xxv. 7-9. 

The Elders are joined with Aaron in the receiving of the law 
and with Moses in the giving of it (Deut. xxvii. 1.) In like 
manner we find Joshua accompanied by the Elders in certain 
public acts, (Josh. vii. 6, viii. 10.) In those cases where the 
people en masse were to bear a part, the Elders still appear as 
their official leaders, (Jos. vill. 33, xxii. 2, xxiv. 1,) though in 
some of the cases here referred to, it is doubtful whether any 
other assembling of the people was intended or possible than 
that of a representative nature. In Jos. xxii. 2, for example, 
we may cither read “the people and their elders.” or “the peo- 
ple even (viz.) their elders.” . 


wor’ are 
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That the government by Elders still existed after the con- 
quest of the country is evident from history. When Gideon 
dealt with the people of Succoth, it was in the person of their 
Elders, (Judges ch. viii;) Jephthah’s negotiations were with the 
Elders of Gilead (ch. xi;) and at the very close of the book of 
Judges, we find the “Elders of the congregation,” i. e. of the 
whole church and nation, deliberatIng jointly on a matter which 
concerned their relations to a single tribe, (Judges xxi. 16.) 

The local Elders seem to have been numerous. Those of 
Suceoth were in number seventy-seven, as appears from Judges 
viii. 14, where Elders and Princes (i. e. rulers, chiefs) are in ap- 
position, and descriptive of one office. The Elders of the con- 
gregation and the people are mentioned, Judges xxi. 16, Ruth 
iy.4. The influence of the Elders in withstanding the pro- 
gress of corruption, after the death of Moses and Joshua, is twice 
expressly mentioned (Josh. xxiv. 31, Judges ii. 7.) 

In the time of Samuel, we still meet with occasional allusions 
to the Elders of cities (e. g. Jabesh, 1 Sam. xi. 3, and Bethlehem 
ch. xvi. 4,) the Elders of tribes (ec. g. Judah, 1 Sam. xxx.:26,) 
and the Elders of all Israel, as the collective rulers of the nation, 
who made war and peace (1 Sam. iy. 3,) changed the external 
form of government (viii. 4,) to whom even Samuel listened with 
respect (ib.) and of whose contempt even Saul was afraid (xy. 
30.) The circumstances attending the introduction of monarchy 
show clearly that the change was a general and formal one, and 
that after as before it the details of the government continued 
in the hands of the hereditary Elders. 

During the reigns of David and Solomon, we find the most 
important questions of government (as for example who should 
be king) repeatedly referred to, and decided by the Elders of 
Israel, (2 Sam. iii. 17. vy. 3. 1 Chron. xi. 3) and Judah (2 Sam. 
xix. 11.) When Absalom usurped his father’s throne, it was by 
the connivance of the Elders of Israel (2 Sam. xvii. 4,'°15.) 
When Solomon was about to remove the ark, he assembled the 
Elders of Israel, i. e. “the heads of the tribes, the chief of the 
fathers of the children of Israel ? for these words are to be re- 
garded as explanatory of the title elders, (1 Kings viii. 1, 3, 2 
Chron. y. 2, 4.) The officers of David’s palace are ‘called the 
Elders of his house (2 Sam. xii. 17.) That the king was com- 
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~ monly attended by Elders as counsellors, &c., would appear from 


such incidental statements as that in 1 Chr. xxi. 16, xy. 25. 
Solomon himself alludes to the organization when, describing 


the husband of the virtuous woman, he says, “her husband is 


known in the gate, when he sitteth among the Elders of the 


_ land,” (Prov. xxxi. 23.) 


Isaiah mentions the Elder, in enumerating the public persons 
who were to be removed from Judah (Isa. ui. 2, ix. 14.) He 
describes Jehovah’s controversy with his people as carried on 
against “the Elders, even the rulers, of the people,” as their 
representatives. In predicting the future glory of the church, 
or of Jehovah in the church, he says, “'The Lord shall reign in 
Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his Elders, gloriously.” 
(Isa. xxiv. 23.) 

After the revolt of the ten tribes the government by Elders 


still subsisted in both kingdoms. When Benhadad king of Syria, 


Sent an overbearing message to Ahab king of Israel, the latter 


“called all the Elders of the land,” and acted by their counsel, 


(2 Kings xx. 7,8.) When the same king wished to obtain Na- 


' both’s vineyard, Jezebel procured the death of Naboth by her 


influence over “the Elders and the nobles” (or even the nobles) 


that were in his city,” (1 Kings xxi. 8.) The practice of re- 
garding the elders as the people, in all public acts, still appears 


in such expressions as “the men of his city, even the elders and 


the nobles that were in his city,” (v. 11,) and in the statement 


_that Josiah “went up into the house of the Lord, and at THE 


MEN or Jupau, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the priests 
and levites, and aLL THE PEopLs, great and small,” (2 Kings 
xxiii. 12, 2 Chron. xxxiy. 30.) Strictly understood, this was 
impossible. It is not, however, a synecdoche or hyperbole. 
It does not mean that some of the people went up, which 
would not account for the strength of the expressions. The 
whole people, great and small, were really present, according to 
the principle of representation. They were present in the 


person of their Elders, for we read in 2 Kings xxiii. 1, (2 Chron. 


Xxxiv.29,) that “the king sent, and they gathered unto him aut 
THE Eitpers of Judah and Jerusalem.” The existence of local 
Elders, during this same period, may be inferred; not only from 
the case of Naboth aboye mentioned, but from the incidental 


_ Statements, that “Elisha sat in his house, and the Elders sat with 
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him,” (2 Kings vi. 32;) and that “Jehu wrote letters, and sent 
to Samaria, unto the rulers of Jezreel, the Elders,” (2 Kings x. 
1.) In this last case the identity of the rulers and elders is un- 
usually clear from the omission of the copulative which shows 
that when the particle appears in other cases of the same kind, 
it is not distinctive but explanatory. The official existence 
and activity of Elders may be traced to the very end of the 
kingdom of Judah, as we find “the elders of the land,” in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, interposing in behalf of J eremiah.” (Jer. 
xxvi. 17.) 

One advantage of this presbyterial constitution was, that 
being founded upon natural relations, it could exist wherever 
families existed; and we find accordingly that, as it was main- 
tained during the long sojourn of Israel in Egypt, so the Elders 
were still recognised, as a distinct order, in the Babylonish exile, 
as appears from “the letter that Jeremiah the Prophet sent from 
Jerusalem unto the residue of rue Expers which were carried 
away captive,” &c. (Jer. xxix. 1.) So likewise, when the exiles 
applied to Ezekiel for information as to the will of God, it was 
through their Elders (Fizek. xx. 3.) When he was transported 
in vision to Jerusalem, he was made to see the abominations 
committed by “the Elders of the house of Israel,” (Ezek. viii. 
12;) and at the very time when the trance fell upon him he was 
sitting, like Elisha, in his house, and “the Elders of Judah” sat 
before him, (ib. v. 1.) 

And as the official rank of the Elders was still recognised dur- 
ing the captivity, so it re-appears after the return from exile. 
The decrees made were according to the counsel of the Princes 
and the Elders,” (Ezra x. 8) or, as we have seen that this con- 
struction probably means, “the Chiefs, to wit, the Elders.” 
‘The combination is intended to show that the chiefs referred to 

‘were not temporary or extraordinary ones, but such as held 
power under the ancient theocratic constitution. Soin Ezra x. 14, 
where the Chiefs (or Elders) of all the congregation are distin- 
guished from “the Elders of every city and the Judges thereof,” 
the last phrase seems to be exegetical of the former, and intended 
to show that the Elders of each city were its local magistrates, 
which, as we have seen already, was the ancient Hebrew polity. 

The “Elders of the Priests,” who are occasionally mentioned, 
(Isa. xxxvii. 2,2 Kings xix. 2,) appear to have been the heads 
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of the several branches of the family of Aaron, the same who in 
the New Testament are called ’Apyiepsig or Chief Priests. In 
Jer. xix. 1, they are distinguished from the “Elders of the peo- 
ple,” i. e. of the other tribes. : 

This organization was for religious as well as civil purposes. 
Hence the Psalmist says: “Praise him in the assembly of the 
Elders,” (Ps. cvii. 32.) Indeed the whole organization of the 
Hebrew commonwealth was for a religious purpose. 'The nation 
was the church. The same chiefs who presided over secular 
affairs, presided over sacred things, except that what related to 
ceremonial matters was entrusted to the chiefs of a single tribe 
exclusively. Sacrifice and all that pertained to it was under 
the direction of the Priests at the tabernacle or temple; but 
when the people met elsewhere for spiritual worship, it was 
under the direction of their natural and ordinary chiefs, the El- 
ders. These meetings were in later Greek called Cwayuyal, a 
name which was afterwards extended to the houses, in which 
they were held. 

This view of the matter relieves the question as to the 
antiquity of synagogues from much: of _its difficulty. The 
common opinion is that they arose during the captivity when 
the people had no access to the temple. But the temple- 
service and that of the synagogue were totally distinct. The 
one could not be a succedaneum for the other. If the want of a 
local spiritual worship was felt during the exile, it must have 
been felt centuries before. It seems incredible that during a 
course of ages, those who could not attend the temple were 
without any stated worship. The argument urged in favour of this 
doctrine is, that synagogues are not mentioned before the captivi- 
ty. But this proceeds upon the supposition, that the ancient syn- 
agogue was a distinct organization within the body politic, an 
imperium in imperio. The difficulty vanishes as soon as we 
assume, that it was nothing but the stated meeting of the people, 
under their national organization, for a particular purpose, viz. 
the worship of God. It was a civil organization used for a reli- 
gious purpose, or rather, it was one organization, used both for 
a religious and a civil purpose; as in England the parishes 
are both ecclesiastical and political divisions of the kingdom. 
The same state of things would exist among us, if the townships 
_ met statedly for public worship, under the same moderators and 
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committees who are charged with the conduct of their secular 
affairs. ‘These officers would answer to the J ewish Elders. 
Under such a system, church and state would not only be united 
but identified, asthey were in the Hebrew commonwealth. 'The 
Jewish church was the Jewish nation, and the same persons 
were church-officers and magistrates. The instruction of the 
people, and perhaps the conduct of religious worship, were prob- 
ably entrusted to the Levites who, when not on actual duty at 
Jerusalem, lived dispersed among the people. From this tribe 
probably proceeded most of the Scribes, Lawyers, or Doctors of the 
Law, which seem to have been titles, not of an office, but of a pro- 
fession, the business of which was to expound the scriptures, and 
perhaps to take the lead in public worship. But the legal au- 
thority, in these as well as other things, resided in the Elders 
of the several communities, who, in relation to their spiritual 
functions were called Elders or Rulers of the Synagogue. 

This state of things still continued when Christ came. The 
people were still governed by their Elders, both in civil and re- 
ligious matters. Collectively the Elders are called Elders of 
the People, (Matthew xxi. 23, xxvi. 3,) and Elders of the Jews, 
(Luke vii. 3,) and are continually joined with the Chief Priests 
(or Elders of the Priests,) in all the public acts with reference 
to the arrest, trial, condemnation, and crucifixion of our Lord, 
(Matt. xvi. 21, xxvi. 47, 59, xxvii. 1, 3,12, xxviii. 12, &c.) Peter 
and John were arraigned before the Elders of Israel, (Acts iv. 
8, 23:) Stephen was condemned by them, (Acts vi. 12;) Paul 
was persecuted by them, (Acts xxiii. 14,) and by them accused 
before the Roman governor, (Acts xxiv. 1,-xxv. 15.) 

There seems to be no doubt, then, that the government by 
Elders, which we have seen to be coeval with the commonwealth, 
and to haye survived all political changes, continued until the 
destruction of the temple and dispersion of the people. . 

Our Lord began his ministry by exhorting men to repent 
because the kingdom of heaven was at hand. In this he was 
preceded by John the Baptist, and followed by the twelve dis- 
ciples whom he sent out for the purpose, whom also he called 
Apostles, (Luke yi. 13.) 'That which they all preached or pro- 
claimed was the gospel of the kingdom, (Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, xxiv. 
14; Mark i. 14,) i.e. the good news that a kingdom was about 
to’ be established. That this new kingdom was not to be merely 
inward and spiritual, is clear from what is said as to the personal . 
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distinctions and diversities of ranks which were to have place in 
it, (Matt. v.19, xi. 11, xviii. 4.) If the kingdom of heayen 
merely meant an inward state, in what sense could one be greater 
than another as a subject of that kingdom? Such expressions 
necessarily imply that it denotes an outward state of things, and 
that not merely a condition of society but a society itself. It 
was called a kingdom, not merely because the hearts and lives 
of men were to be governed by new principles, but because they 
were to be brought, even externally, under a new régime, an 
organized government. ‘True, the spiritual nature of this goy- 
ernment is also asserted. Christ himself declared, that his king- 
dom was not of this world, (John xviii. 36,) and Paul tells the 
Romans that “the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” (Rom. xiv. 
17.) Our Lord himself, on being asked when the kingdom of 
God should come, answered “the kingdom of God cometh not 
Mero, Tapalnendewe,” in a striking and sensible manner; “for,” he 
adds, “the kingdom of God is within you,” (Luke xvii. 21.) All 
_ these expressions were intended to guard against the opposite 
extreme of considering the kingdom of Godas something merely 
external, and to direct attention to those spiritual changes which _ 
were necessarily involved in the true doctrine’of the kingdom. 
The very design of its establishment was spiritual. It was to 
exercise authority in the hearts of men. Hence, unless it did 
affect their hearts, it mattered not what outward signs of its ap- 
proach were visible. Unless it was within them, it could not 
possibly exist without them, or rather they could have no part 
in its advantages. It did not follow from this, however, that it . 
existed only within them, any more than it followed, from the . 
necessity of faith to give efficacy to sacrifices, that there was no 
need of the outward rite at all. The kingdom of God was an 
outward institution for a spiritual purpose. It was to be as 
really a kingdom as the kingdom of David or of Herod. Was 
it then to take the place of the old system as of something 
wholly different inkind? Notatall. It was merely to succeed 
it, as the end succeeds the beginning, as maturity succeeds in- 
fancy and youth. The Jews were already under a theocracy. 
God was their king in a peculiar sense. He did not merely 
rule them, as he does all nations, with a providential sway. He 
filled that place in their political system which is filled in other 
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states by human sovereigns. Jerusalem was his capital, and the 
temple there his palace. This was still the case during all the 
outward changes in the form of government. But this system 
was a temporary one. It had been predicted, that the time was 
coming when God should reign, not only ‘over the Jews, but in 
all parts of the earth, not under the forms of any national organ- 
ization, but independently of the kingdoms of the world. The 
restrictions of the ancient theocracy were to be done away. ‘This 
was the kingdom which our Lord announced, and for which he 
called upon the people to prepare by reformation and repentance, 
an organized system of government distinct from all secular 
establishments, in other words a church. 

The Jews who used the Greek language were perfectly 
familiar with the word xxAno/a from its constant occurrence in the 
Septuagint as an equivalent to 27, one of the Hebrew terms 
denoting the whole congregation of Israel. It was not merely 
a collective name for many dispersed individuals having a com- 
mon character or faith or practice, but a defined body, a distinct 
society, called out from the world at large, called together for 
a special purpose, and possessing within itself an organiza- 
tion for the attainment of that purpose. Such was the church 
of the Old Testament. The Jewish nation was set apart for a 
peculiar purpose, and received a peculiar organization with 
reference to that purpose. The identity of this church with 
the church of the New Testament may be argued from the 
identity of their design, which was, in either case, to preserve and 
perpetuate divine truth, to maintain public worship, and promote 
spiritual edification by means of discipline, mutual communion, and 
a common participation in the same advantages. These ends were 
attained in different ways under the two systems. What was pros- 
pective in the one was retrospective in the other. Christ was the 
end of the law and the beginning of the gospel. Both pointed to 
him, though in different directions; but as to their main design 
and fundamenta! principles, they were the same. Our Lord 
came not to destroy but to fulfil. He came not so much to insti- 
tute a new church, as to give a new organization to the old, or » 
rather to prepare the way for such a re-organization; which did 
not take place and was not meant to take place, during his 
personal ministry. 

This is evident, 1. from the absence of any intimation, ex- 
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pressed or implied, of such organization. There is no account 
given in the gospels of the formation of societies, or the creation 
of any officers, except, the twelve and the seventy, who were sent 
out with precisely the same powers. The only difference is 
this, that we hear no more of the seventy, from which we may 
infer, that they were appointed for a temporary purpose, viz., 
to spread the first annunciation of the kingdom more extensively 
than the twelve could do it, although the latter body was suffi- 
ciently numerous for all its ulterior functions. 

2. The appointment of these ministers does not imply an actual 
organization of the Christian church, because they were originally 
appointed, and during their Lord’s presence upon earth employed, 
as the announcers of a state of things which was still in prospect. 
We have seen that our Lord and his forerunner called men to 
repent, because the kingdom of heayen was at hand. To pro- 
vide assistants and successors in this great work of announcing 
the new state of things, he began to select persons who should 
attend him for that purpose. Of the persons thus gradually 
gathered, six are particularly mentioned in the course of the 
narrative, viz.: Andrew, Peter, James, John, Philip and Matthew. 
When the number amounted to twelve, they were formed into 
a body and invested with official powers. 'The remaining six 
were Bartholomew, Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, Lebbeus 
or Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot. These 
twelve are expressly said to haye been appointed “that they 
might be with him, and that he might send them forth,” (Mark 
ii. 14.) Their duties then were twofold, to be with Christ 
that they might learn, and to go from him that they might teach. 
In the one case they were poSnrai,in the other drécronor. They 
first remained with him as disciples, and then went forth as 
apostles. Hence they are sometimes called “the twelve disci- 
ples,” (Matt. x. 1, xi.1, xx.17, 4, xxviii. 16; Mark xi, 14; Luke 
ix. 1,) and even the indefinite expression “the disciples” some- 
times means the twelve exclusively, (Matt. xii. 1, xiii. 10, 36, 
&c.) One of these states was preparatory to the other. They 
were disciples in order that they might become apostles. They 
remained with Christ to learn how they must act when they 
should go forth from him. When they did go forth, it was to 
announce the approach of of the new dispensation, the re-organ- 
ization of the church, or, as they expressed it, the coming of the 
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kingdom of God. This was their office, to which their other 
powers were subsidiary. Their preaching was not so much 
doctrinal instruction as the announcement of approaching changes. 
Their work was to excite attention and direct it to the proper 
object. To aid them in so doing, and to attest the authority by 
which they acted, they were empowered to work miracles of 
healing. They were also inspired, at least for purposes of self- 
defence when publicly accused. ‘They were thus commissioned 
as co-workers with their Lord in the work of introducing the 
new dispensation and preparing for the re-organization of the 
church. But these very facts imply that it was not yet re- 
organized. 

3. The same thing is evident, from the omission of the 
name by which the body, after its re-organization, is invari- 
ably called. This word (xAncia,) which according to Greek 
usage signifies an aggregate assembly of the people for municipal 
purposes, is the term applied, as we have seen, in the Septuagint 
version, to the whole Jewish church or congregation. In the 
New Testament it is applied (with some apparent reference to 
the peculiar use of xaAéw and xdjoig in the sense of calling so as 
to elect and qualify) to the original body of believers at Jerusa- 
lem, and then to the whole body of believers in the world, con- 
sidered as forming an organized society, and also by a natural 
synecdoche to bodies of Christians in particular places, as integral 
parts or subdivisions] of the whole church. In all these senses 
the word is familiarly employed in the Acts and Epistles, whereas 
in the Gospels it occurs but twice, and then, as it should seem, in 
a prospective application. The first is in the memorable ad- 
dress to Peter: “Thou art Peter and on this rock will I build 
my church,” (Matt. xvi. 18.) Without adverting here to the 
vexed question whether Peter was the rock, and if so, in what 
sense the church was to be built upon him, it is plain, from the very 
form of the expression, (oixodouee) that the founding of the church 
is spoken of, as an event still future. 'The other case is in our 
Lord’s directions as to the proper mode of dealing with private 
offenders. “If thy brother trespass against thee, tell it to the 
church,” (Matt. xviii. 17.) If this means a Christian body then 
in existence, why is it nowhere else recognised or called by the 
same name in the gospel history? If not, it must either mean 
the Jewish church then in existence, or the Christian church as 
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an organization yet to be affected. From this it would seem to 
be at least highly probable, that there was no re-organization of 
the church during the gospel history. 

4, 'The same thing is evident from the many instances in 
which our Lord tells his disciples what shall be in the kingdom 
of heaven, as a state of things still future. 

5. It is evident from the manifest ignorance of the apostles 
as to the details of the re-organization, their gross mistakes, and 
their frequent inquiries, often betraying an entire misconception 
of the nature of Christ’s kingdom. 

6. Closely connected with the proof just stated is the con- 
sideration, that the twelve, though qualified to be the announcers 
of the kingdom, were as yet unqualified to be its rulers. Their 
notions, asto their Lord’s character and person, were confused and 
erroneous. Their views were narrow; they were full of Jewish 
prejudices; they were slow of heart to understand and believe the 
scriptures; they were selfish and ambitious; they were envious 
and jealous. ‘This isthe picture drawn by inspiration, and among 
the pens employed were two of their own number. The whole ac- 
count is that of persons in a state of pupilage, set apart fora work, 
with which they were only partially acquainted, and for which 
they were yet to be prepared. Witness their consternation and 
amazement when their Lord was taken from them, and the various 
instances in which it is recorded that the simplest truths were un- 
derstood by them after his resurrection from the dead. Nor is this 
unfavourable view contradicted by the fact of their inspiration, 
which appears to have been limited to a special purpose, as we 
know that their power of working miracles was not a discretion- 
ary power. (See Matt. xvii. 16.) When our Lord rose from 
the dead, his first address to the eleven was in the language of 
rebuke, (Mark xvi. 14.) He then reassured them and enlarged 
their powers. He gave them indeed no new powers, but com- 
missioned them to exercise those which they possessed already 
ona larger scale. At first they were commanded to go neither 
to the Greeks nor the Samaritans, but only to the Jews. Now 
they are commissioned to go into all the earth and preach the 
gospel to every creature, (Mark xvi.15.) At first they were 
sent out to announce the coming of God’s kingdom to the Jews, 
now to the Gentiles also. ‘The removal of this restriction marks 

the beginning of the new dispensation. As long as the gospel 
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of the kingdom was sent only to the Jews, the old economy was 
still in force, and there was no room for a new organization. 

7. The commission to baptize, (Matt. xxviil. 19,) was not a 
new one. This they had done before, (John iii. 26, iv. 1, 2,) as 
an expression of readiness, on the part of the baptized, to take 
part in the kingdom of God, when it should be set up. But that 
this rite was not considered as implying that the kingdom was 
set up already, is clear from the anxious question, asked by the 
eleven, at the very moment of their Lord’s ascension, “ Lord, 
wit thou, at this time, restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 
(Actsi. 6.) It isclear from this inquiry, that they had not even 
formed a just conception of the nature of the kingdom, in which 
they were to be rulers; how much more that they had not al- 
ready witnessed its erection. 

8. In reply to the question just referred to, Christ does not 
tell them that the kingdom was restored already, but tacitly 
admits that it was yet to come. “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father has put in his own power. 
But ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you; and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” (Actsi.7,8.) Here we have at once the removal of 
those restrictions which, as we haye seen, were inseparable from 
the old economy, and the promise of that influence by which the 
twelve were to be qualified to organize the new one. ‘This 
seems to fix prospectively the date of the actual coming of the 
kingdom of God, and the organization of the Christian church. 
Until the day of Pentecost, the Apostles and brethren were 
merely waiting for the kingdom; and it ought to be observed, 
as a significant coincidence, that the day appointed for the public 
entrance of the Holy Ghost into the Christian Church, was the 
same that has been signalised by the formal constitution of the 
Jewish church in the promulgation of the law from Sinai. 

9. The last proof to be alleged, in favour of the proposition 
that the church was not re-organized until the day of Pentecost, 
is furnished by the subsequent change in the character and con- 
duct of the twelve apostles. We are too much accustomed to 
transfer to an earlier period associations which belong to a later 
one. If we read the gospels by themselves, without interpolat- 
ing facts drawn from the later books, we shall easily sce that the 
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twelve are there described as wholly unfit to be the supreme 
rulers of a church already organised; whereas after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, they appear as new 
men, clothed with every intellectual, spiritual and miraculous 
endowment that was needed for the right administration of that 
kingdom which was now indeed set up externally, as well as in 
the hearts of all believers. 

It is now for the first time that we begin to read of a “church,” 
distinct from the old organization, and consisting of the apostles 
“and other disciples,” to the number of one hundred and twenty, 
who had assembled together in an upper room until the day of 
Pentecost, when “there were added unto them about three 
thousand souls,’ who “continued steadfastly in the apostle’s doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers,” 
(Acts i. 42.) Here we have a society statedly assembling for 
prayer, praise, preaching, and communion, i. e. a church, and we 
accordingly find it stated in the same connexion that “the Lord 
added to rm cyurcn daily such as should be saved,” (Acts ii. 47,) 
and afterwards that “great fear came upon all THE cHuRCH,” 
(Acts v. 11,) evidently meaning all the members of the body 
which had thus been gathered, and which is thenceforth usually 
called “the church,” (Acts viii. 1, 3,) until the establishment of 
other churches “throughout all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria,” 
(Acts ix. 31,) after which the original society is distinguished as 
“the church that was in Jerusalem,” (Acts viii. 1, xi. 22,) the 
indefinite expression being thenceforth used to designate the 
whole Christian body, of which “the churches” were component 
parts, or rather subdivisions, (Acts xii. 1, 5,) except in cases 
where the context evidently limits the application of the term 
to a local society or congregation. But with these distinctions 
the word church is, in the latter books, employed with a fre- 
quency which forms a striking contrast with the total silence of 
the four evangelists respecting any new organization. 

We have seen that Christ came to establish a kingdom and re- 
organize the church. We may now add that this organization 
was to be essentially the same with that which had before 
existed. This is deducible from several obvious considerations. 
1. As the Christian church was to be essentially identical with 
the Jewish, all that was permanent, even in the organization of 
the latter, would of course be retained in the former. The 
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kingly, priestly, and prophetic offices were thenceforth to be 
filled by Christ alone. The union of Church and State was to 
be done away by the extension of the church beyond the limits 
of a single nation. But the government of the people by elders, 
local and general, was wholly independent of these temporary 
institutions, and survived them all. It was therefore natural to 
expect, that it should be continued in the Christian church. 2. 
It was intrinsically suited to every variety of outward circum- 
stances, in all ages; and all parts of the world. Being originally 
founded upon natural relations, and the family constitution, which 
is universal, it was well suited, by its simplicity, for general adop- 
tion, and by its efficiency, for the attainment of the ends pro- 
posed. 3. The intention to retain it was implied in our Lord’s 
conduct with respect to the Jewish organization. He frequent- 
ed the synagogues, or meetings of the people for public worship, 
in the towns or neighbourhoods where he chanced to be, and es- 
pecially in the region where he was brought up. He complied 
with the usages of public worship, and exercised the privilege, 
which seems to have been common to all worshippers, of ex- 
pounding the scriptures to the people. This respectful com- 
pliance with existing institutions he continued to the last; and 
his example was followed by his disciples. When they went 
abroad to preach, they availed themselves of the facilities affor- 
ded by existing institutions and arrangements. They always, if 
they could, preached in the synagogues. The first preaching, 
even to the heathen, was in synagogues. It was only where 
they found no synagogues, or when they were shut out from 
them, that they began to form separate societies. 4. When a 
separate organization did take place, it was on the ancient 
model. The first Christian church, as we have seen, was at 
Jerusalem. Now the organization of this “church that was in 
Jerusalem” is entitled to particular attention upon two accounts, 
first, because it was the mother church, from which the other 
churches were derived by propagation; then, because all the 
twelve apostles were, for a time, members of it. So far then as 
“Ry practice and example can be binding upon us, the 

ory of this church must be highly instructive, in relation to 
the local constitution of the early Christian churches. Now at 
an early period, when a communication was made to the church 
at Jerusalem from one abroad, it was made to THE Expers, (Acts 
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xi. 30,) and om a subsequent occasion to “ the Apostles and El- 
ders,” (Acts xv. 2, 4, 6, 22,) who united in passing a decree on 
an important question of faith and practice, (Acts xvi. 4.) It 
seems, then, that even while the Apostles were in intimate con- 
nexion with the church at Jerusalem, that church was governed 
by its Elders; and, what is particularly worthy of attention, wé 
nowhere read of ‘the original creation of this office in that 
church, We can trace the office of Deacon and Apostle to their 
very origin, whereas that of Elder runs back far beyond the 
organization of the Christian church, and appears in the history 
as an arrangement, not springing out of a new state of things, but 
transferred from an old one. 

Nor was this adoption of the eldership a mere fortuitous occur- 
rence, much less a local peculiarity of the church in Jerusalem. 
It was extended, as a thing of course, to all affiliated churches. 
When Paul and Barnabas planted churches in Asia Minor, they 
ordained them Elders, (Acts xi. 23.) Paul sent from Miletus for 
“the Elders of the Church” at Ephesus, (Acts xx.17.) He directs 
Timothy how to treat Elders, (1 Tim. v. 1,17, 19.) He commands 
‘Titus to ordain Elders in every city of Crete, (Titusi.5.) James 
speaks “the Elders of the Church” as of a body of men, which was 
not only well known to his readers, but which would exist, of 
course, in every Christian congregation, (James v. 14.) Peter 
enjoins submission to the Elders, (1 Peter y. 5,) and classes him- 
self among them, (y. 1.) John calls himself an Elder in the 
title of his second and third epistle. 

All this seems to show that the office of Elder was re- 
garded as essential to the organization of a local or partic- 
ular church. As to the mode of introducing it, we have 
no explicit information. The most probable hypothesis is 
one which we shall here state in the words of an emi- 
nent living dignitary of the Anglican church. “It appears 
highly probable—I might say morally certain—that wherever 
a Jewish Synagogue existed that was brought, the whole or the 
chief part of it, to embrace the gospel, the Apostles did not 
there so much form a Christian church (or congregation, ec- 
clesia,) as make an existing congregation Christian, by in- 
troducing the Christian Sacraments and Worship, and establish- 
ing whatever regulations were necessary for the newly-adopted 
Faith; leaving the machinery (if I may so speak) of government 
unchanged; the rulers of synagogues, elders, and other officers 
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(whether spiritual, or ecclesiastical, or both) being already pro- 
vided in the existing institutions. And it is likely that several 
of the earliest Christian churches did originate in this way, that 
is, that they were converted synagogues, which became Christian 
churches, as soon as the members, or the main part of the mem- 
bers, acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah. ‘The attempt to effect 
this conversion of a Jewish synagogue into a Christian church, 
seems always to have been made, in the first instance, in every 
place where there was an opening for it. Even after the call 
of the idolatrous Gentiles, it appears plainly to have been the 
practice of the Apostles Paul and Barnabas, when they came to 
any city in which there was a synagogue, to go thither first and 
deliver their sacred message to the Jews and ‘devout (or prose- 
lyte) Gentiles according to their own expression, (Acts xiii. 
16,) to the ‘men of Israel and those that feared God,’ adding that 
it was necessary that the word of God should be first preached to 
them’ And when they founded a church in any of those cities 
in which (and such were probably a very large majority,) there 
was no Jewish synagogue that received the gospel, it is likely 
they would still conform, in a great measure, to the same model.”* 
_ Inso doing, they would of course fix upon the natural elders, 
1. €. heads of families, as answering most nearly to the heredi- 
tary elders of the Jews. hat the genealogical or patriarchal 
constitution was at once or by degrees disused, is not at all at 
variance with the supposition, that the Jewish eldership was 
transferred to the Christian Church, because one of the adyan- 
tages of this organization is the ease with which it can adapt 
itself to any state of manners or condition of society, all that is 
really essential to it being the official preference of those who 
have a natural priority derived from age and family relations. 


Under the present constitution of society, as under that which ° 


was predominant in apostolic times throughout the Roman 
empire, the same ends which were answered in the old 
theocracy by granting power to the chiefs of tribes and houses, 
are accomplished by entrusting it to those who sustain an anala- 
gous relation to society, that is, to men of mature age, and espe- 
cially to actual heads of families, In either case the great end is 
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accomplished of bringing the church under the same influence 
that rules the families of which it is composed. Whether all 
the heads of families were clothed with this authority, or only 
some selected for the purpose, is a question of detail, not at all 
affecting principle, and one which might perhaps admit of a so- 
lution varying with local and other unessential circumstances. 
One thing, however, appears certain, as an inference from all the 
facts which we have been considering, viz. that while some fea- 
tures of the Jewish polity were laid aside as temporary, the 
government by elders was retained as a permanent principle of 
organization in the Christian Church. And here we meet with 
the only explanation of the fact already mentioned, that the 
creation of the office of Elder is nowhere recorded in the New 
Testament, as in the case of Deacons and Apostles, because the 
latter were created to meet new and special exigencies, while 
the former was transmitted from the earliest times. In other 
words, THE OFFICE OF ELDER WAS THE ONLY PERMANENT ES- 
SENTIAL OFFICE OF THE CHURCH UNDER EITHER DISPENSATION. 


en 


Art. IV—1. The Directory for the worship of Giod in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, as amended 
and ratified by the Gieneral Assembly, in May, 1841. 

2. The Book of Common Prayer, and administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. 


We resume, from our last number, the consideration of Forms 
‘of Worship, for the purpose of adding a few thoughts on Public 
Prayer. 
Of the exercises of the Christian Assembly, the one most 
nearly conformed to the natural and true idea of worshipping 
God, is prayer. It is taken for granted in the New Testament, 
that if Christians unite in the worship of God at all, they will 
unite in prayer. : 
United prayer is an unfailing condition of diyine favour. The 
agreement of even but two or three in a common petition en- 
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sures a favourable answer. 'The revelation of this truth in the 
form of a promise, is most seasonable and welcome to Christians; 
seasonable as instruction, and welcome as an encouragement to 
hope. ‘The promissory revelation is confined to union in prayer. 
The union of two or three in preaching the Gospel, or in apply- 
ing the natural agency of man in any form of well-doing to man, 
has nu revealed assurance of enlarged success. The union of 
natural agencies gives a natural assurance of the result; and that 
suffices. Revelation and promise here would be superfluous. 
Men learn, from the least experience, that two natural agents are 
better than one; that, as in physical forces, so in the action of 
human minds, other things being equal, the power is as the 
number. Such is the law of providence ; and men readily learn 
it, and have sufficient confidence in its truth and efficacy. Jesus 
reveals the prevalence of the same law in the kingdom of grace. 
This must be taught by revelation if men need to know it: for 
experience is too slow and stammering a teacher of spiritual laws 
for such pupils as men, and therefore the Saviour states, once for 
all, and with perfect fulness and precision, the law of united 
prayer. : 

This law of union in prayer illustrates a part of the work of 
God in the hearts of his people. What the Saviour thus makes 
a condition of favour to his disciples, the Holy Spirit. moves 
them todo. Their joining together in prayer is a fruit. of his 
own work in them. He regards it with peculiar approbation. 
It is an outward and visible sign of his own preparation to bless 
them, an expression of concurrent thought and feeling in seye- 
ral minds, which thus put forth the organs of their common 
appetite to receive the heavenly gift with congenial assent and 
correspondence. So the good soil has its ingredients of fertility 


stirred to mutual interfusion and combination by tillage; and is _ 


prepared to unite its own congenial activity with the germinating 
activity of the good seed. So the stamina stand up together 
from the base of the flower, at equal elevation, and in simultane- 
ous maturity, to catch the precious dust which their united virtue 
will help to transform into delicious and nourishing fruit. The 
union of the pious in prayer comes by a law of the Spirit’s 
own operation. It is one spirit which unites them, and which 
_ blesses their union. Christians, the most eminent for intelli- 
gence and piety in every age of the new dispensation, have con- 
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sidered prayer the central exercise of public worship, the parent 
and preserver of all the rest. 

‘The preaching of the Word, which is the chief of the ap- 
pointed means of spreading the Gospel, has always attained its 
end, when it has been the instrument of moving men to prayer, 
and of guiding them in it; for, by the nature of true devotion, 
as uttered in proper prayer, the completeness of religion in the 
heart and the life is made sure; while any results of preaching, 
which do not proceed by prayer, are faulty. Without insisting 
on prayer as the only form of true spiritual worship, which all 
other forms must exclusively subserve, we all agree in holding it 
as the most expressive and direct of our forms of worship; in 
esteeming the others the better as they partake the more of the 
nature of this, and in expecting them to acquire this property 
the more, as the worshippers approach the stature of perfect 
men in Christ Jesus. 

Our remarks on this subject will assume a broad definition of 
prayer. We mean by the term all forms of thought and speech 
employed in direct address to God. 'This is the usual concep- 
tion of prayer in the minds of intelligent Christians. Thus 
Clement of Alexandria calls it“a homily toGod.” “‘Owira mos Tov 
Séov.”? Thus Witsius: “the address of a rational being to God.” 
Accordingly, the expression of the thoughts and feelings of an 
assembly directly to God is public prayer ; the union of many, in 
expressing, by the same outward signs, the same sentiments of 
pious devotion. The conscious recognition of the Mediator gives 
the exercise the specific property of Christian prayer. 

We note the obvious distinction between private prayer and 
public, ‘The individual may confine his expression to thoughts 
and feelings peculiar to himself. Or he may dismiss altogether 
the audible form, and lift up his soul to God in silent commun- 
ion. Or if he use an audible expression, he may surrender its 
style and order to the dictates of his own mental state: and 
since he makes his signs of devotion to none but himself, hé 
needs give no attention to the body which he puts upon the 
spirit of his prayer. 

In public devotion the assembly prays, and not the minister 
alone. The prayer is the prayer of the congregation. This 
we take tobe the conception of public prayer with all protestant 
Christians. We think it is not conceived that the prayer of the 
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pulpit, is a mere expression of the sentiments of the speaker, in 
the name and behalf of the congregation ; but that the prayer is 
the language of the assembly, expressing what the members are 
supposed themselves to understand and feel. 'The exercise 
seems strictly to be regarded as the act of both the assembly and 
the minister as one body; not as done by the one for the other. 
It is only as such that it can come under the description and 
claim the virtue of united prayer. 

We cannot but admire the relation which thus becomes dis- 
cernible between the public worship of a truly religious assem- 
bly, and that union of Christians in prayer which received so 


emphatical encouragement from the Saviour. 'They are indeed 
identical. Prayer thus offered is the address of an assembly of 


rational beings to God; and this constitutes the essence of true 
and spiritual public worship. God, therefore, has peculiar pleasure 
ina worshipping assembly. His eye of tender love is upon them. 
His gracious presence is among them. ‘The desires, the senti- 
ments of adoration, of thankfulness, of penitence in which they 
agree, he has wrought in them by his grace; he has given to 
those graces the most precious of his promises, that his people 
may know how to value them; and now he makes them his oc- 
casions of showing further favour. He giveth grace for grace. 
In this view of public prayer, there are many considerations 
which will make this part of ministerial duty appear to a con- 
scientious minister extremely delicate and difficult. It does not 
surprise us to hear, as we not unfrequently do, from ministers of 
great excellence of mind and heart, complaints of peculiar dis- 
satisfaction with their usual performance of this duty, and of 
incompetency to answer their own sense of propriety in the 
service. ‘The grounds of these complaints are obvious ; and that 
the sense of this imperfection is not more prevalent, is doubtless 
owing to the little and superficial attention given by our brethren 
to the nature and office of the exercise. From all we know of 
the experience of our most intelligent and pious ministers, we 
are led to consider it as the prevailing feeling that, compared 
with the standard universally received among Christians for 
public prayer, this part of our worship is more defective than 


any other. At least, we venture to invite the attention of our 


readers to the inquiry whether, upon close and serious reflection, 
this feeling will not become far more prevalent than it is, 
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Hspecially is the deficiency perceptible and often very painful, 
to the more discerning in the- congregations. We do not say 
this in disparagement of our practice compared with the usages 
of other branches of the church ; but in the way of “provoking 
one another” to improvement in one of the most sacred and use- 
ful ordinances of our religion. 

The fundamental idea of prayer, as an exercise of the public 
assembly, is doubtless that of worship. A devout address to God, 
not characterized by any special desire, but intended as a gen- 
eral act of religious veneration, was called by the first Christians 
“giving thanks ;” as when Jesus is said to have “ given thanks” 
before breaking bread, and when Paul exhorts the Thessalonians: 
“In everything give thanks.” This language was brought for- 
ward from the devotional ceremonies of the J ews, whose forms 
of public prayer were strongly eucharistic. God is revealed in 
the scriptures, primarily, as the object of worship; and since all 
circumstances in which men ever worship God are proofs of 
divine favour already bestowed on the worshippers, their acts of 
adoration naturally become acts of thanksgiving. In worship- 
ping and glorifying God as God, they are_thankful. In this 
general character, prayer is adopted into the stated exercises of 
divine worship by all religious people. 

But as men fall into exigency, and as the Holy Spirit awakens 
in them desires after special divine favour, their worship assumes 
the form of supplication. It is, however, strictly worship still; 
and by means of the form of supplication, the true spiritual wor- 
shipper utters his blended feelings of humility, reverence, grati- 
tude, and praise. In all our forms of address to God, we assume, 
by faith, that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek him; and this faith being in exercise, the natural 
and availing virtue of our worship is reverence. ‘The ancient 
conception of piety was expressed by “the fear of the Lord.” 
Profound awe is a necessary condition of a creature’s approach 
to the Infinite Majesty; especially, of the approach of a sinner ; 
and hence, the language and the gestures of prayer, under all its 
forms of supplication, confession, thanksgiving, and praise, are 
properly chosen with more regard to their fitness as expressions 
of reverence, than to any other quality. The character of God 
never exerts a more transforming power on the heart of man than 
when viewed under its awful aspects; and man never gains more 
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largely the benefit of communion with God, than when address- 
ing him in the terms and with the sentiments of profoundest 
reverence. Noman with proper views of Jehovah can approach 
him with a freedom incompatible with awe. No man possessing 
the sentiments which pervade the devotional parts of Holy 
Scripture, can familiarise himself with God. ‘The very bold- 
ness of the saint in coming to the throne of grace, is a ven- 
turing near into the infinite presence, to utter there the all-ab- 
sorbing reverence of the heart of pure devotion. 

The united prayer of a congregation of Christians comes thus 
before us under the primary notion of reverential worship. ‘The 
people, as a body, are regarded as performing a joint act of homage 
to God. And although prayer be viewed as asking favour, or as 
a condition of obtaining favour, yet it is delightful to consider 
how completely the exercise under the simple notion of worship 
agrees with all the purposes for which prayer is enjoined, and 
with all the ends which devout people may hope to gain by it. 
Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
As to the particular things we want, our heavenly Father know- 
eth that we need them. It is the luxury of pious submission 
and faith, to have the distinct consciousness of want so swallowed 
up in the contemplation of the divine glory, that we may com- 
mand all our thoughts into the posture of adoration. Our 
thoughts in prayer are modified by the changes of our temporal 
condition in proportion as we are worldly minded. It is under 
the influence of the world that our spiritual vicissitudes occur. 
And the stress of our occasions destroys the tranquil equilibrium 
of pure devotion, produces an agitating inequality amongst the 
pious affections, and thus makes our prayers appear like some- 
thing different from proper worship. Now the Christian’s com- 
munion with God becomes an act of contrition under remorse for 
some newly detected sin; now it becomes the out-breathing: of 
some strenuous desire; now, the offering of new-born thanks, in 
each case, some cord of religious affection is strained into unnatu- 
ral tension by the force of circumstances. 

But these circumstances occasion only certain accidents of 
prayer. They did not give birth to prayer itself. Nor are 
they, in any proper sense, the ground of its continuance. 'They 
are always present with us, but their power over our forms of 
communion with God is inversely as our spirituality. The pro- 
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gressive state of Christianity in the world, and of piety in the 
hearts of men, keeps up a constant appetite in true Christians, 
and gives their prayers the form of petition. We count not 
ourselves to haye apprehended, but we look forward to things 
which are before. To this progressive state, the Lord’s prayer 
is adapted. All this is the proper expression of lively aspiration 
after higher knowledge, and purer comfort; and the greater 
prevalence of religion among men. And we may also add, all 
this has its full expression in those acts of worship which are 
less specific in their nature, and to which Christians address 
themselves with an earnest devotion. While then the countless 
and varied interests of individuals cannot become matters of 
unanimous concern to a congregation, and while occasions of ab- 
sorbing interest to a community are comparatively rare, there 
is matter for public devotion which may have the united regards 
of all the members of a Christian assembly. And this is the 
proper matter for public prayer. On this the thoughts of the 
assembly are supposed to be dwelling in unison’and their feel- 
Ings are supposed to be jointly engaged with it; and the minister 
is properly said to express the prayer of the people. Accord- 
ingly he uses the first person and the plural’ number. All pre- 
sent are thus represented as agreed in the worship. All are 
supposed to have part in the prayer, not as prayed for, but as 
praying. We pray. And when the minister specifies individ- 
uals or classes of the congregation as subjects of prayer, and 
speaks of them in the third person as if he considered them out 
of the house, it is an implied relinquishment of the union of the 
whole assembly, and is so far a violence to the consistency of the 
exercise. 

In the Book of Common Prayer the offices presume the con- 
currence of all present. And if any present fall under the 
descriptions of: persons prayed for, they are neither mentioned 
nor regarded as part of the assembly. This is strong testimony 
in fayour of our assertion just made, that public prayer is, in 
theory, the prayer of the congregation. 

In the worship of Roman Catholic assemblies, this idea of 
union, is ina measure precluded by the notion of a sacerdotal 
mediation between the people and God by the officiating min- 
ister. Hence the liturgy does not fail of its office, though pro- 
nounced inaudibly and in an unknown tongue. The prayers 
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are offered for the people, not by them. The people are even 
expected to be conducting their own devotions, each for himself. 
Thus books are not uniform, their crossings and genuflections 
are not simultaneous and no worshipper appears to have any 
concern with his fellow worshippers, or with the offices of 
the priest, except at one or two points in the progress of the 
service. ‘This practice conforms to the idea of separation be- 
tween people and priest and also to the idea of diversity in the 
thoughts and feelings of the people. ‘The aids to devotion thus 
obtained in the house of public worship are only the presence of 
numbers devoutly employed, and the sight of the priest and his 
attendants, of the altar, the images, and the other sacred, sug- 
gestive and imposing objects of sense. There is no mutual 
communion by means of speech, except when united attention 
is demanded for the discourse. 

The alternative is, either private devotion in the public as- 
sembly, each worshipper conducting his own, or some command- 
ing and intelligible form of prayer which while it presumes 
unanimity in the assembly, shall also assist it, and be a suitable 
utterance of the mind of the congregation. The last is the 
protestant part of this alternative. It is the only part compati- 
ble with true gospel worship. United devotion is given in the 
New Testament as the leading feature of Christian worship, it 
is commended with great stress as having peculiar virtue; its 
practical benefits are obvious to the common sense of all Christ- . 
ian people ;- and the very instincts of piety lead to it. 

_ This union contemplates two ends: 1. Doing a service con- 
sidered as due and acceptable to God; 2. The cultivation and 
gratification of pious dispositions by the aid of sensible signs and 
acts of devotion; both which ends are accompanied by divine 
favours bestowed in fulfilment of promise, and in answer to 
prayer. ‘The two ends are inseparable in their attainment. 
One is always accomplished in the same measure as the other. 
No service is pleasing to God but that which expresses sincere 
devotion, and such service always strengthens the devotion it 
expresses; while both as service to God, and an expression of 
the pious affections of the mind, the exercise brings the wor- 
shippers within the tange of the most gracious and. faithful 
promise of God to answer the united prayers of his people. It 


ig a copious and unfailing conductor of heavenly favour to the 
souls of the pious. 
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Of the matter of public prayer, we remark, first, that it should 
proceed directly from the suggestions of a submissive and reyer- 
ential temper. We have already mentioned the place of rever- 
ence in the office of prayer. It is the radical virtue of divine 
worship ; faith being regarded as the soil in which this root of 
true devotion is planted. Gratitude, penitence, love, desire, hope, 
joy, must all be reverential. Indeed we know not but some 
comprehensive sense of reverence might make it almost a gen- 
eral name for them all. Whatever we say to God as we ought 
we speak with reverential awe, which will impart its own 
character to all our particular emotions. 

This reverential posture of the mind, being supposed common 
to both the speaker and the assembly, a broad foundation is laid 
for union of thought and feclings in the progress of the exercise. 
The unanimity of reverence predisposes all to unanimity of 
thought. When a people have come together with thoughts 
raised to God, and with hearts impressed by his majesty, while 
each member of the congregation recognises the presence and 
_ the solemnity of the rest, they have undergone a valuable pre- 
paration for the united exercise of the understanding and the 
heart in acts of devotion. What would be suggested by the 
devout heart of a speaker in leading the exercises, would fall in 
with the feelings of all the rest; and hence the ready acquies- 
cence of many in the expressed sentiments of one may be proper- 
ly looked for, if the sentiments themselves come as we have 
supposed, All eccentricity, strangeness, and novelty of thought 
should be discarded from public prayer as doing violence to the 
union; and no peculiarities of the mental habits of a speaker 
should be obtruded on the attention of the assembly, except as 
the peculiarity consist of an uncommon spirit of true devotion, 
or an uncommon felicity in clear spiritual ideas. 

There are strong inducements to infuse didactic, hortatory, 
and even controversial discussions into public prayer; and it is 
not surprising that with many ministers, this becomes habitual. 
Several natural and valuable tendencies in an earnest and zeal- 
ous minister incline him, when not on his guard, or not prevented 
by an opposite habit, to frame his prayers with reference to in- 
struction and persuasion. The grave and impressive announce- 
ment of a doctrine in the form of a devout acknowledgment to 
God, carries with it a sort of sacramental attestation of solemn 
conviction in the speaker, and is in some respects adapted to 
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produce a corresponding conviction in the hearer. Hence we 
observe in some ministers a proneness to assert views of doctrine, 
_and also of practice, which they suppose to be questioned, or re- 
jected, perhaps even by some of the hearers ; and to do this for 
the advantage of the peculiar sacredness of an address to God in 
challenging acceptance for a controverted tenet, or awakening 
abhorrence for an obnoxious dogma. Thus the prayers of the 
assembly are sadly warped into the strain of the teacher, and 
even of the disputant. Since the incidental bearings of the ex- 
ercise are so favourable to the purposes of instruction and per- 
suasion, they create a demand for caution and discretion in 
ministers, to preserve its devotional character inviolate. 

The worship of an assembly of penitent sinners will partake 
of confession of sin. Confession is made a part of prayer by 
express law. It is appropriate. No part of public or private 
devotion can be more so. It suits the character of the worship- 
pers. It suits all the purposes for which prayer is offered by 
men. Indeed, prayer by a sinner without confession of sin, in 
substance at least, if not in form, would be an offence to God. 
The hearts of an assembly, at all moved by the Holy Spirit, 
and penetrated by a sense of sin, concur promptly with those 
free and spontaneous confessions which rise from the spirit of 
reverential contrition. 'They will follow the scripture language 
of true penitence, for they know its voice. They will follow 
the simple language of the broken spirit. But they know not the 
voice of scholastic propositions asserting theories of sin. 'The- 
ological confessions, statements taught in the schools of science 
respecting the nature of sin, its origin, and its extent, though 
in their philosophy undeniable, are not the natural language of a 
guilt stricken heart; and the penitent emotions of a worshipping 
assembly fall away from them, as steel from the magnet when 
the attraction is suspended. It is water to the flame of devotion 
to be led through a series of scientific technicalities relating to 
depravity, which were bred in the intellect alone, and haye 
little fitness to express the deep and subduing convictions of a 
broken heart. 

The prayers of sincere worshippers consist largely of thanks- 
giving. Habitual thanksgiving is enjoined by Christian precept. 
It is illustrated by the forms of piety in all ages. Whenever 
unconstrained by local or temporary impulse, the heart of pure 
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and lively devotion, rises to God on the wings of an ever living, 
and an ever vigorous thankfulness. “O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever. Praise 
ye the Lord. I will bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall 
continually be in my mouth.” “ Giving thanks always, for all 
things unto God and the Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; established in the faith and abounding therein with 
thanksgiving; continue in prayer and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.” 

There are common and almost perpetual favours which address 
the pious with outward inciteménts of gratitude. The blessings 
of health, plenty and peace, are so seldom blotted from our list 
of mercies, that forms of thanksgiving which include them, may 
be almost unchangeable. Especially may we always be thank- 
ful for the light of the gospel and the hope of glory. We 
cannot over estimate the fitness Of thanksgiving as one of the 
forms of exercising true piety, nor can we use it inexcess. But 
reason and experience can give us valuable hints concerning its 
most just and useful expressions. 

Let the matter of thanksgiving be intelligible to the people: 
free from fanciful, genious or highly wrought conceptions; 
such as most naturally falls within the reverential and grateful 

* contemplation of the people in common. In recounting particu- 
lars, let them be the prominent sources of lively and general 
gratification; benefits direct, and in reality; not by elaborate 
construction. It does not suit the’ simple offering of pious grati- 
tude to load our thoughts with propositions of systematic theolo- 
gy, although beginning with the eucharistic formula. We are 
never able to preserve “the mental posture of thankfulness while 
the minister gives thanks to God, not for the revelation of the 
things of God, but for the fact that every thing revealed is as he 
himself conceives it; that the truth relating to human freedom 
and ability is so and so; that eternal decrees stand so and so 
related to free agency in man; that such and such is the way in 
which atonement separates pardon, and imputed righteousness, 
justification, and the Holy Spirit, thenew heart. Such turning 
up the subsoil of divine beneficence may, with a blessing, bring 
remote returns of thankfulness; but meanwhile the labourer 
starves. If the people are thankful at all in connexion with 
such offices, it is when they are done. Thankfulness like peni- 
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tence, congeals in the intellectual zone, where the heavenly rays 
fall obliquely, and are scattered by endless refractions ; but 
under the excitement of a vertical radiance, direct, as it were, 
upon the heart, the grateful emotions haye their natural force. 
We have suggested the impropriety of drawing theological 
discussions into public prayer at all; most of all do we recoil 
from interweaving them with our forms of thanksgiving. It is 
all the better for the devotions of the congregation when the 
matter of thanksgiving is that which is most familiar to all the 
people. That special and striking benefits to individuals should 
be specified for united thanksgiving by the assembly, to a rea- 


sonable extent, can never be amiss in a body thus composed of 


sympathizing members. 'The promptings of such sympathy 
ought not to be suppressed. But the best general incitements 
to gratitude are those which are most common. Their influence 
is the most comprehensive and abiding. Nothing can more 
engage the thankful devotion of the assembly than the ease and 


freedom of the minister in recounting with an ardent gratitude ~ 


the most common and familiar gifts of heavenly beneficence. 
We know not that our remarks on this subject can be appre- 
ciated by any who have not sometimes felt their grateful emo- 
tions resisted by the unfruitful performance of the pulpit, and 
been prompted to forsake the guidance of the minister, and 
select expressions of thankfulness for themselves. 

The chief part of prayer, in the common estimation, is sup- 
plication. It is in supplication that Christians consider them- 
selves most sure of the immediate benefits of union. 

We must here recall attention to the distinction between 
private and public prayer. The Christian in his private suppli- 
cation, presents whatever petitions may be suggested by the 
state of his own mind, and his prayers may be the index of his 
own inward frame alone. 'Though not confined to his own 
concerns, they still relate only to matters interesting to himself. 
‘Yo embrace other matters were inappropriate and unnatural, 
And in the family, the head of the household prays with and for 
his household as his own; and the validity of the prayer as a 
family exercise, depends on his own faith, and not on the union 
of all the members in the spirit and the act of prayer. His 
supplications, therefore, in the family, may follow his private 
feelings; provided they relate suitably to the interests of the 
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family and of himself as its head. But public supplication, not 
being the prayer of the minister alone can hardly be submitted 
to the direction of his private feelings; and here occurs, what 
we shall soon remark upon more at large; the greatest of our 
practical disadvantages with extemporary prayer in public. It 
is the difficulty of putting off the character of the individual sup- 
pliant, and putting on the character of an organ for expressing 
the devotions of the assembly. To do this effectually, requires 
a ready and entire submission of the mind to just views of the 
nature of the exercise. A minister may have a lively state of 
the devout affections, and strong impulses to pray for particular 
benefits, and a strong desire for the spiritual improvement of 
his congregation; he may carry all his fervour into his pulpit 
services, and yet fail of that most important quality of public 
prayer which makes it properly the prayer of the congregation. 

We remark then, first, of the matter of public supplication, 
what has been remarked of that of thanksgiving, and hardly 
needs to be repeated, that it should be matter in which the wor- 
shippers so far as they are sincerely devout, must be presumed 
to feel a common interest. It does violence to the nature of 
united supplication to introduce matter respecting which the 
assembly are either ignorant or unconcerned. -There is no union 
in prayer where there is no agreement, no identity of thought; 
and no corresponding agreement of feeling. 

Next, the matter of supplication must be such as may occupy 
the attention of the people to the greatest benefit of their reli- 
gious feelings. Supplication for temporal benefits in the spirit 
of dependence, nourishes the sense of dependence in the worship- 
pers and a pious hope for the continued bounties of Providence. 
Supplication for the forgiveness of sin is the grand pervading 
petition in all prayer by sinners; since the reception of any 
favour from God implies a kind forbearance towards our sins, and 
is a sign of that forbearance. Prayer for any good is virtually a 
request that God may put away our sins from before him. This 
is uniformly regarded by the Christian as the only condition of 
blessing from God; and all proper matter of supplication will 
be freely interspersed with such ideas. The congregation must 

- be supposed prepared to offer united and earnest supplication for 
peace with God, through Jesus Christ, and for all the blessedness 
which flows from it; for the increase of the spirit of devotion 
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in them, and divine aid in all their duties; for support under 
trial, and all grace necessary for every time of need; remember- 
ing that these blessings flow from the forgiving mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ ; by whose blood we have remission of sins, 


This is the most natural and suitable train of thought for public, 


supplication. All devout people so readily unite upon it: it 
rises so promptly from the heart of true piety ; it gives so free 
and genial exercise to all the feelings which are properly Chris- 
tian, and pours its refreshing waters so readily and copiously 
through all the channels of faith, humility, gratitude, love, and 
hope, that minister and people may look for a blessing on the 
prayer into which it largely enters. 

That part of public supplication which consists of intercession 
for others, furnishes occasion for the exercise of sound discre- 
tion. First of all supplication should be made for all men; 
that the blessings of health, of plenty, and of social order and 
happiness may abound every where ; and that all men may have 
the true knowledge of Christ, and the hope of salvation. In 
particular, the prayers of the congregation should be offered for 
persons in civil authority, that they may be preserved and guided 
by the goodness and wisdom of God, and be instrumental of 
securing the rights of all the people; that they may render due 
respect to the kingdom of Christ, and promote by their example 
and by the conduct of their administration, a general respect for 
religion in the community. For the afflicted, besides supplica- 
tion for members of the particular community by special request, 
we properly pray for all the sorrowful and oppressed of man- 
kind, as persons whose sufferings, by the blessing of God, may 
be sources of benefit to themselves and others. Beyond this the 
minute classification of men as subjects of public prayer, can 
seldom be indulged without risk of omitting indispensable mat- 
ters, or of being tedious. 

We are seldom assisted in our public devotions by prolix and 
minute descriptions of persons often prayed for by the minister, 
and classified according to some peculiarity of religious experi- 
ence. Especially are we unedified, when those cases are dis- 
played successively with precise distinctions in respect of fear, 
anxiety, conviction, doubt, dejection, darkness, and the like, in 
the terms of an experimental nomenclature, to which few con- 
ceptions of the people correspond, and which are least of all 
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likely to be appropriated by any hearer. The prayers offered 
in public by one minister for another who is present, contribute 
seldom to edification. Their strong tendency to suggest to the 
hearer, not unfrequently the idea of a fraternal compliment, and 
commonly a class of thoughts not readily assimilated to the 
spiritual frame of a devout worshipper, renders them a very 
delicate part of the matter of supplication. It would, we are 
sure, accord with the sense of propriety in most of the people, 
that this part of our public prayers, if considered worthy of 
being retained, should be conceived with wise reference to the 
devotional use and benefit of the assembly; should contemplate 
the minister in his public and ministerial relations only ; and 
should be short. 

We only add, respecting the matter of supplication, that the 
things specified in our requests should be definite objects of 
conscious and direct desire; readily and clearly apprehended as 
such by the congregation. Preaching in prayer is abundantly 
and very justly disallowed ; not least, as we sometimes think, by 
ministers more given to it themselves than they are aware. 
This sort of impropriety creeps into the petitions presented for 
the conversion of impenitent persons; when the minister prays 
that they may be taught a great variety of particulars, composing 
in his view, the system of saving knowledge and faith; that 
they may be led through a course of experience which he de- 
lineates in systematic detail; and that they may thus escape 
from misery and be reformed from sin, which he proceeds to 
paint, at full length, in the theological costume; departing 
throughout from the proper sphere of public supplication, except 
as he introduces each series with the suppliant prefix, “we 
pray.” 

Nothing but a defective apprehension of the nature of public 
prayer can reconcile a truly devout congregation to these didac- 
tic supplications. While in form addressing God, they, in fact, 
address the people. The people feel the prayer, not as the 
expression of their own devotion to God, but as a means of per- 
suasion to themselves. One part of the evil thus incurred is 
the check thrown upon the fervour of devotion in the pious mind; 
and another is the injury suffered by all who have become so 
familiar with the impropriety as not to notice it. 

We have dwelt on this subject at some length.. The appa- 
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rent want of union in public prayer is, in our view, an afflicting 
sign of imperfection in the spiritual worship of our congrega- 
tions. With all charity, we cannot help suspecting that real 
union in the prayers of our religious assemblies is confined 
to very few persons; that many Christians, even of the more 
lively and conscientious sort, only hear the prayers, and that 
multitudes do not so much as that. If such suspicions are 
groundless, we are sorry to harbour them, and glad that truth 
does not warrant them. We put it to the consciences of those 
concerned. If the fact warrant our suspicions, it is a fault and a 
scandal. We are grievously false to our own theory of worship. 
We draw nigh to God with the lips while the heart is far from 
him. And our simulation is the more inexcusable and provok- 
ing, for our greater zeal and jealousy in contending for usages 
which multiply its facilities, and presuppose religious feelings 
which they do not outwardly support. 

It will be readily perceived that the defects we have referred 
to, are the natural offspring of the human mind indulged in the 
common liberty of extemporary prayer. Our prayers are 
formed by the principles of association which prevail in the 
mind of the speaker at the time. The speaker’s habits of asso- 
ciation are wanting in special adaptation to public prayer. His 
education and studies tend to make them so. And these intel- 
lectual habits cannot be properly conformed to the laws of pul- 
pit devotion, by means of his private exercises, because of the 
great difference between private and public prayer. His mental 
habits are more those of a religious instructor, and of a private 
supplicant, than of a representative and guide of the devotions 
of an assembly. The education necessary for the successful use 
of extemporary prayer must be that which will secure the 
most suitable thoughts and expressions by the principles of asso- 
ciation. It must be the formation of an intellectual habit under 
the influence of proper views of the nature and design of public 
prayer; that so the trains of thought may be less exclusively 
controlled by the common studies of the minister, and more 
modified by views connected with the devotions of the assembly. 
From the lack of this appropriate discipline it is, that we some- 
times hear philosophical prayers, sometimes poetical ; the intel- 
lectual characteristics of the speaker, being conspicuous at every 
step. A distinguished minister in a time of great commercial 
distress is said to have introduced his theory of the public adyer- 
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sity into his pulpit prayers after this sort. “Our people have 
transgressed the laws of commercial prosperity, by taking the 
shadow of wealth for the substance, and they have heaped up 
riches which had only a fictitious value and which made its owners 
ashamed. And now that the burdened and overlain world is 
rolling back upon ker people the fruits of their frantic specula- 
tion, may God avert,” &c. The doctrine, in such cases, may be 
true, and the expression eloquent, the whole may be instructive 
and impressive, but is it devotional? Is the mind, engaged with 
such conceptions, properly in the posture of prayer. Does the 
Christian perform such mental exercises as acts of devotion in 
private. And even if he did, they seem far from expressing the 
united views which are likely to exist in the devout minds of an 
assembly, on which an assembly can receive from the speaker 
without a kind of intellectual employment hardly compatible, in 
the majority of minds, with direct,spiritual worship. 

The prayers of the pulpit cannot well be the fruit of genius. 
Invention, in its proper acceptation, must here hold an inferior — 
place. An original prayer in public worship is an inappropriate 
prayer. Though thought must be active as a part of true 
spiritual devotion, it leaves the province of public prayer when 
it goes in search of new and original ideas. Especially are the 
least signs of concern for rhetorical ornament in prayer, repul- 
sive to the pious mind. Whatever in the thought would beguile 
reverence, or seem not to be suggested by it; whatever would 
draw attention to the intellectual labour of the speaker, or be- 
tray regard for language or attitude, is a fault. It awakens sus- 
picion that the speaker is not duly impressed with a sense of his 
official duty, and of the character and presence of the being he 
addresses. 

From ministers of fervid temperament, lively invention, and 
literary refinement, whose genius and ardour are unchastened by 
strict views of the nature of public devotion, we often have 
prayers of most engaging fluency and eloquence; the effects of 
which are often striking, though, by no means such as the 
speakers themselves would desire. We have heard of a minister 
who was applauded by the audience at the close of a prayer on 
a literary occasion. We remember to have seen, in a secular 
paper, several years ago, in a report of proceedings of a public 
meeting, the remark that the “reverend gentleman opened the 
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meeting with one of the most eloquent prayers ever addressed 
to a Boston audience.” 
The trials of a conscientious and sensitive minister in adapting 
extemporary prayer to the circumstances in which he is called to 
perform it, have a deep source in the mind of Christian piety. 
That he should speak under a constant and vivid impression from 
the presence of his congregation is unavoidable. It is indispen- 
sable. Were it possible to be otherwise, it would not be right. 
One of a praying multitude as he is, the leading one, the organ 
of speech for the body, the outlet and conductor of the devout 
worship of the people, through a sensible medium, to God, the 
representative, as well in heart as in speech, of the blended piety 
of the assembly, he must not abstract himself into the conscious 
separation of a solitary worshipper, but must carry his congrega- 
tion with himself in the intimate texture of all his thought and 
feeling. 'The analysis of his experience in this office is difficult, 
but not less profitable than difficult. The conscious necessity of 
joining a sense of the presence of the congregation with the 
sense of the presence of God; the endeavour to unite princi- 
ples which, like oil and water, mix reluctantly: the desire to 
give the sense of the divine presence due ascendancy above that 
of the human; at the same, the labour of the mind for thought 
and language appropriate to the posture of true spiritual wor- 
ship; all these, in simultaneous pressure on a mind conscious of 
infirmity, can be comfortably sustained in the pulpit only by the 
minister of high attainments in intellectual and spiritual disci- 
pline. Yet with all these difficulties in view, we nevertheless 
insist that the prevailing imperfection of our pulpit prayers is 
unnecessary. The talent for this service is susceptible of specific 
culture. It merits that culture. We can learn to pray better. 
in no part of the service of the sanctuary is improvement more 
desirable, in none would it be more discernible, in none would it 
give greater satisfaction and richer profit. The people would 
feel its benefits, though all may not now feel the want of them. 
Those who have no devout feelings to season the exercise of 
public worship, and who attend on preaching chiefly for intellec- 
tual entertainment, would certainly feel a part of the irksome- 
ness of our religious ceremonies removed ; apart which, as it arises 
from what we consider a fault, we may well desire the more for 
their sakes, to remove. : 
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_ The cultivation of this talent will promote the edification of 
the minister himself. The elevation and enlargement of the 
heart under the power of true and proper public prayer may be 
invaluable to him. His services may bring greater profit to him- 
self than to any of his people. From the engagement of his 
thoughts, and the warmth of his: heart, assisted even by his 
physical exercise, he may have larger and clearer views of divine 
things than his hearers, and drink more copious refreshment from 
the fountain of life. ‘Though it were all the same to his people, 
it is a blessing to himself to pray in the pulpit aright. To be 
free from mental darkness and indolence in which the life of pul- 
pit devotion is too often swallowed up; to be free from all con- 
fusion and absence of thought, which puts the mind in an agony 
of endeavour after things to say and ways of saying them; to be 
delivered from the fear of an assembly, regarded as standing 
around like a cloud of witnesses, rather as critics of the prayer 
than as partners in it; and to feel the sympathetic support of 
those whose humble and grateful emotions he utters while ex- 
pressing his own; if a minister’s spirit of self-improvement can 
be awakened and sustained by any views of present advantage 
to himself, it must be by such considerations as these. 

But a motive not less powerful is the edification of the people. 
The value of all the divine ordinances to the people of God 
depends largely on the tempering of their minds by public 
prayer. ‘lhe amount of religious knowledge which can be held 
in solution by the Christian mind varies with the devotional 
temperature. All the comforts of Christians may receive a 
sweet savour from the prayers of the house of worship. By 
these the people are assisted in drawing nigh to God. . By these 
they learn to pray. The minister diffuses the intellectual and 
spiritual virtue of his prayers as well through the private as the 
public devotions of his Christian people. And as to those who 
are not Christians, we do not, indeed, allow that prayers in pub- 
lic ought to be framed for their entertainment; but since the 
very performances which best answer and satisfy Christian feel- 
ing are commonly best for all serious hearers, the gratification of 
such persons is a legitimate addition to the motives for improve- 
ment in public prayer. So far as we can judge of the fitness 
and tendency of second causes, in a matter which the Lord keeps 
so much in his own power, we conclude that the prayer which 
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best suits the purposes of Christian devotion, is one of the most 
effective instruments of the Lord in the conversion of men. 

With such motives for striving to elevate the standard of 
public prayer, we are interested in ascertaining the most suitable 
means. 

In all we have to say on this point, we assume the existence 
of a truly Christian spirit. he ground-work of the spirit of 
prayer is faith, a spiritual and devout frame of the soul; a heart 
right with God, and an understanding exercised upon the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

Then, first, the subject of public prayer must be treated more 
in the way of instruction and study. ‘The study would be diffi- 
cult, and still more difficult it might be to give instruction in the 
details of the exercise. There is no part of ministerial service 
to which so much culture may be applied, while yet so little ap- 
pearance of art in the performance can be endured. Prepara- 
tion for public prayer is doubtless to be sought, in part, by the 
systematic study of Christian doctrine; yet how few of the im- 
mediate results of this preparation can be suffered to make their 
appearance in the devotions of the Christian assembly. The 
requisite discipline cannot, to any great extent, be gained by 
candidates in their preparatory course. It should be made a 
subject of reflection and study in connexion with the practical 
duties of the ministry. It requires experience in the pulpit, 
familiarity with the presence of the congregation, knowledge of 
the common motions of devout minds in the public assembly, 
and a practical conformity of the mental habits in prayer to the 
laws of edification by united worship. 

Valuable help in this preparation may be gained by acquaint- 
ance with good models. While it is true that no one model would 
equally satisfy different ministers, it is also true that the perform- 
ances of all would be the better for the greater familiarity with 
approved examples. Of these, except the examples of living 
ministers, we have none. The Book of Common Prayer, though 
highly satisfactory to most worshippers familiar with it, and 
though possessing several qualities of unrivalled excellence, fails, 
in the extent and variety of its matter, in some of its implied 
doctrines, and in its arrangement, to answer the views and feel- 
ings of modern congregations, whose devout habits have not 
been conformed to it by use. The prayers of Taylor, and many 
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others who might be mentioned, are private exercises. Our ac- 
quaintance with this particular species of literature is not ex- 
tensive ; but those examples which come the nearest to our 
. Standard of taste in this matter, are a few interspersed through 
some portions of the works of Archbishop Leighton. There 
are forms of devotion which seem to have intrinsic fitness; which 
answer agreeably the states of all devout minds; which require. 
no long familiarity to reconcile them to existing tastes, and no 
practice to adapt the motions of the pious mind to the charac- 
ter and order of the thoughts. 

As to stated and authorized forms of prayer, it is obvious that 
their value must vary with circumstances. With the proper 
conditions of a suitable performance, we do not hesitate to chal- 
lenge for the ministry of the gospel, the liberty, the responsi- 
bility and if properly used, the great advantage of extempora- 
neous prayer. With correct and éstablished views of propriety 
in the service, and a right judgment of its value to the people of 
God, a well: trained and devout ministry will serve the house of © 
God the better for the greater freedom. In no case ought the 
liberty of extemporaneous prayer to be taken from the minister 
in the pulpit. As well might preaching be confined by authority 
to prescribed forms of words. The discretionof the ministry 
may be trusted as freely in the one as the other. But if, in the 
solemn office of leading the united devotions of the assembly, the 
ministry might exercise a judgment better informed by approved 
examples set forth for that end, and if it might even have an 
election between extemporaneous prayer and a form appointed 
to be used at option, the standard of extemporary prayer itself 
would rise, and the edification of our people in public worship 
would be enlarged. We must not make our liberty a cloak of 
licentiousness. There are few of our most able and eminent 
ministers who come as near the true standard of pulpit prayer 
as they do that of the sermon. When we hear it said of such a 
man as Robert Hall that his prayers were felt by his hearers to 
be strikingly unequal to his sermons, we seem to discern in a 
mind keenly sensitive to the proprieties of pulpit prayer, an 
aversion to making prayer the work of genius, and at the same 
time, some lack of zeal in cultivating the peculiar talent for its 
just and most useful performance. But among our brethren of 
the lower grades of ability and industry, we not unfrequently 
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observe habits in this service from which many of our sensible 
and pious people would gladly take refuge in a book of prayers. 
When we sometimes hear the intimation that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, could it be quietly introduced, would be an im-_ 
provement upon the present forms of devotion in many of our 
pulpits, we know this preference not to be for written prayers, 
in general, but as an alternative and a way of escape from pecu- 
liar and unnecessary faults in prayers with which the observers 
are often afflicted. We cannot assent to sucha remark, but 
we have a deep impression of the needless imperfection ot 
our present standard, and desire to speak that impression with 
emphasis. We are confident that our standard may be so raised 
that all would feel the transition from extemporaneous to written 
prayers as a descent and a defection. When we observe the 
special satisfaction of thousands of devout worshippers with what 
appear to us the indefinite and comparatively barren forms of 

the English Liturgy, we see the great power of a few striking 
* points of propriety in public prayer to engage the heart of true 
devotion. But the prayers of our own pulpits may yield a 
special satisfaction far superior to this. ‘The capabilities of ex- 
temporary prayer, on the lips of a truly pious and rightly culti- 
vated ministry are comparatively unlimited. By fixing deeply 
and cherishing sacredly an aversion to the didactic and the hor- 
tatory in public prayer, by forming a correct taste in ministers 
and people,—a taste which rational piety will render uniform 
in proportion to the serious and intelligent consideration be- 
stowed upon the subject, by the influence of good models, pre- 
pared and sanctioned by persons of high esteem and station in 
the churches, we may produce a degree of improvement which 
shall gratify all our devout people, and forward all the ends for 
which public prayer is maintained. 

This is not a conventional question. ‘Ihe suitable, the agree- 
able, the useful, seems to us to have the same sort of absolute 
existence in this department of the kingdom of God, as the 
beautiful has in the world of sensible things. One way of pray- 
ing in public is not exactly as good as another, though the people 
may be pleased with it as well. Though generally most pleased 
with forms with which we are most familiar, we are not of ne- 
cessity most edified by them. We should learn to discern and 
approve the things which are excellent. We must not take for 
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granted that the things which most please us are, in themselves, 
best. ‘There may be other things which, if we learn to approve 
and enjoy them, would be bettter for us. There are, indeed, 
some valuable principles of human nature which resist change, 
and require conformity to the present standard. But there are 
other principles more estimable among men, which tend to pro- 
Ae These ought to rule. Under their sway taste advances 
ith intelligence. And true advancement tends to uniformity. 
So long as musical culture leads none to prefer the screech of 
the owl to the warbling of the nightingale; so long as the study 
of architecture leads none to choose an Egyptian pile for an airy 
summer retreat and a Corinthian delicacy for a prison, so long 
as social culture never tends to make the dress and manners of 
the peasant the fashion of the court, so long may we expect the 
true culture of intelligent and rational piety to lead towards 
uniformity in what we may call the style of our public devotion. 
Our object in this discussion thus becomes apparent. We do 
not disparage any forms of worship in the view of those who use 
them to edification. When Christians, in the free exercise of 
their best judgment, are content with their usages, we would 
not disturb their satisfaction. But we would bring their best 
judgment into exercise. We would tempt review, and re-judg- 
ment, as it is well, at times, to do with every thing which tends 
to the fixedness of habit. Stir thought again, and observe where 
lt settles. Not projecting revolutions, total and sudden, in any- 
thing except the vices of the heart; not proposing substitutes 
for existing usages, to be at once adopted by formal act; but 
keeping the eye of right reason in search of whatsoever things 
are true, lovely and of good report, and forbidding irrational 
practices to take deep root, we are free to advance in the way 
we should go. If on each revision, we reach the same conclu- 
sion, it is with increased confidence that we are right. If our 
conclusions vary, still give them due weight in practice. Should 
occasional violence be suffered to a prejudice it will not be the 
worse. Prejudice is not piety. It does not ordinarily favour 
pure religion. However it interweave itself with the instincts 
of a pious mind, it is still only evil; and when it has gained such 
ascendancy as to make prudent men afraid to disturb it, it is 

high time it were disturbed. 
{t will not be thought amiss that brethren be invited to speak 
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together on the subject of improvement in pulpit prayer. We 
hold the influence of fraternal suggestions in such a matter in 
high esteem. It would be one of the most useful subjects for 
presbyterial deliberation. An occasional report of a committee, 
presenting, not resolutions for laws, but suggestions for thought, 
would not be ineffectual, and would promote one of the important 
ends contemplated by an apostolic Presbytery. | 

We look for improvement in the devotional forms of. the 
Christian assembly in the direction of the primitive simplicity. 
We do not mean by simplicity, the absence of any legitimate 
signs of true culture. We mean a simplicity which is the fruit 
of the highest culture ; which rejects superfluity, yields the out- 
ward exercises to the refined and regulated impulse of the in- 
ward, and follows the Spirit of the Lord as it moves in well 
trained and furnished understandings and pure hearts. The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.. As the 
prophet approaches the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus, 
and learns the reciprocal subjection of the divine to the human, 
and of the human to the divine, we shall witness most of the 
genuine beauty of holiness in the most extemporaneous out- 
goings of the pious heart. 

Such simplicity is a noble part of the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. 'The church will learn to stand fast in it. 
She cannot, ina pure state, be subject to ordinances. Her nature 


requires that ordinances be subject to her. Whatever is lovely , 


in her ordinances must be the immediate outshining of her 
inward virtue. The rigid and cumbrous incrustation of forms 
which grew out upon her in the middle ages, from the impurity 
of her blood, will disappear, and disclose her natural complexion 
fair as the sun. With the present imperfection of Christians, 
while they fit so ill together, carry so little of beauty and grace 
in their spontaneous movements, they must constrain mutual 
intercourse with rules imposed on the affections by reason: they 
must study attitudes, and submit to laws of mutual accommoda- 
tion enforced by external authority ; that so the strong help the 
infirmities of the weak, that no weak conscience suffer from the 
liberty of the stronger, and that no weak brother perish for 
whom Christ died. But does not true progress look towards 
freedom, the freedom of simplicity, the freedom of inward recti- 
tude and vigour; when the pure and rational piety of the church 
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shall be a law unto itself: when the outward forms of godliness 
will not be required as supports of the inward virtue; when the 
body of Christ shall feel the energy of its proper life, and enter 
into the joy of an inward, unincumbered, unrestrained activity, 
walking and leaping and praising God. 


Art. V.—Lettres de M. Botta, sur ses décowvertes a Khorsabad, 
pres de Ninive, publiées par M. J. Mohl, Membre de V Institut. 
Paris. Imprimerie Royale. 1845. 


Ir would not be difficult to make a long and interesting 
article on the subject suggested by this work, if we were able to 
reproduce its extraordinary illustrations, of which the letter- 
press is merely descriptive. Of these plates there are no less 
than fifty-five, in the highest style of lithographic exactness, 
some of them unfolding to large dimensions. Our remarks, 
however, must labour under the disadvantage of having no such 
visible and striking aids. Yet the subject’is one of commanding 
interest, and opens a field of investigation, which promises the 
richest results for ethnography and apologetical theology. In 
what follows, we shall employ the language of the author, 
wherever it is most convenient, but shall generally make some 
- abridgement. 

M. Botta went to Mosul in 1843, with the purpose of employ- 
ing such leisure as might be allowed amidst his duties as Consul, 
in making excavations at Nineveh, from the supposed ruins of 
which Mosul is divided only by the Tigris. He caused works to 
be undertaken, for some time, at that spot on the river, which 
has long passed for the rampart of the city of Nineveh, but 
which is now supposed to have contained only the palace of the 
Assyrian kings. It is so near Mosul, that it has long since become 
as common as a highway; and the labours of M. Botta resulted 
in nothing further than a few inscriptions on brick and stone. 
During this time, the inhabitants of the environs, seeing the 
Consul of France busied thus, brought him from different direc- 
tions, bricks with inscriptions, and other remains of antiquity, 
and M. Botta, hopeless of any great results here, transferred his 
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operations, at the beginning of the next year, to a place about 
five hours from Mosul, from which he had received some very 
fine bricks. It was a hill about a hundred feet in height, and 
surmounted by the village of Khorsabad. 

It was not long before these new labours resulted in the dis- 
covery of figured bricks of enormous size, and by degrees of 
walls covered with sculpture. This was cause of great joy to M. 
Botta; for hitherto scarcely a fragment of Assyrian sculpture 
had been obtained; he redoubled his exertions, and in a short 
time saw hisdiscovery reach an importance far beyond his hopes. 
He asked aid from the French government, to give all the ex- 
tension that was necessary to his openings, for he had arrived at 
the certainty that the entire hill consisted of little else than one 
vast ruin covered by earth. The French government, with cha- 


racteristic promptitude, rendered every assistance. M. Ducha- - 


tel granted for the work, at first moderate supplies, but after- 
wards more considerable, as the excavations were extended. M. 
Villemain, for his part, no sooner learned that M. Botta was in 
need of a draughtsman to obtain exact representations of such 
bas-reliefs as could not bear carriage to France, than he charged 
himself with this portion of the expense, and sent M. Flandin, who 
was returning from travels in Persia, and had had experience in 
such labours. M. Botta was thus enabled to carry forward his 
excavation, and to display the remains of a palace, with walls 
entirely covered with sculptures and inscriptions; to reproduce, 
by excellent drawings, the greater part of these antiquities ; and 


to despatch to France all that was not too vast or too fragile for 


transportation. At our latest information, in the summer of 
1845, he was still at Mosul, busied in transporting from Khorsa- 
bad to the Tigris, blocks taken from the edifice, some of which 
weighed as much as thirty thousand kilogrammes. He had 
already been six months thus engaged, for the task is no easy one, 
in a country where every thing is carried on the backs of camels 
and mules. M. Botta found it therefore necessary to improve 
the roads, to make pulleys to lift the masses, to construct a great 
carriage, and to prepare air-bags to float the rafts on which these 
rocks might reach the royal vessel which awaited them at Bas- 
sora. ‘The weight of the sculptures which he had already 
shipped to France, at the date of publication, amounts to three 
hundred tons. The Assyrian Museum, of which: they will pro- 
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bably form the basis, at the Louvre, may be considered as unique, 
and may well be added to the instances, already innumerable, 
in which the French government has lent its aid to the cause of 
science and the arts. 

The letters which compose the work now under our consider- 
ation were published in the Asiatic Journal, from May 1843 to 
February 1845. M. Mohl numbers sixty which he had received 
from M. Botta, since the excavations began. These give buta 
faint view of the extraordinary patience and energy which have 
been required. The ill-will of Mehemet, the pasha of Mosul, 
was continually hindering the work. Sometimes he imprisoned 
the labourers; sometimes he forbade the villagers to sell their 
houses; sometimes he wrote to Constantinople that M. Botta 
was building a fortress at Khorsabad; sometimes he declared 
that he desired all these old stones, in order that every cause of 
contention might be removed, between himself and his good 
friend the French consul. T'o this must be added, that the divan 
prohibited the exportation of the sculptures and inscriptions; 
that M. Botta was in ignorance of the measure of patronage 
which he was receiving in Paris; that he had all the while the 
duties of his consulate to discharge, which circumstances ren- 
dered perplexing; and that except during the six months when 
M. Flandin was with him, he had no one to aid in the direction, 
in copying inscriptions, in drawing from the sculptures, in de- 
fending his ruins from the Turks, or in transporting the remains. 
But the work was accomplished, and M. Flandin had set out 
for Paris with drawings of a hundred and thirty bas-reliefs. 
The sculptures were mostly at Bagdad, and only awaited a ves- 
sel to go down to Bassora. M. Botta had also been summoned 
to Paris. These letters, M. Mohl assures us, are the only au- 
thentic pieces which have appeared on the subject; as the arti- 
cles which have been inserted in various journals have abounded 
in strange mistakes. 

The village of Khorsabad, Khortabad, or Khorstabad, for it is 
pronounced in all three ways, is situated five caravan-hours 
north-east of Mosul, on the left bank of the little river Khauser. 
It is built on a hill extending from east to west. The eastern 
end rises into a cone, which is said to be artificial and modern, 
but M. Botta doubts this, as the man who told him so has 
erected a house on the spot, and has reason to dread excavations. 
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The western end is bifurcated, and it is on the northern fork 
that the recent discoveries have been made. 

When the workmen broke ground on the summit of the hill, 
they immediately discovered the lower part of two parallel walls 
separated by a platform of considerable width. The extremity of 
these walls, at the acclivity of the hill, is such as to show that 
the structure is incomplete on this side. These walls, after pro- 
ceeding eastward some distance, suddenly approach at right- 
angles, so as to form a narrow passage. In the absence of any 
plan, the reader may imagine two principal passages running 
east and west, and one running north and south; on either side 
of these are apartments, not symmetrically arranged, and not 
of similar figure. The right lmes which bound them are in 
every case broken into recesses. At least five such apartments 
have been opened. But we already feel all yerbal description 
to be inadequate. As the hill ascends, going eastward, the walls 
increase in height, and M. Botta saw, with a delight which may 
be imagined that the whole of their surface was covered with 
bas-reliefs, each of which appeared to depict some historical 
event. 

As the field is altogether novel, we will give a hint of the 
general character of the representations. In one plate, we have 
a warrior, in coat of mail and helmet, falling backwards, pierced 
by a lance. Behind him are two warriors, in like armour, direct- 
ing their arrows in opposition to the lance. In another, is a fort 
formed of two indented towers, on which are two figures, greatly 
out of proportion. One lifts his arm to heaven, in a despairing 
attitude; the other is throwing a javelin. Near these are two 
archers, kneeling on one knee, with coats of mail, and pointed 
helmets. Behind these are two other archers. These figures 
are about three feet high. The drawing is simple, but full of 
nature and life. Over this scene is a cuneiform inscription, 
of such a character that it is unfit to be transferred. Again 
another figure, on the same scale, with cap, beard, long curl- 
ing hair, a staff in the hand, and a sword at the side. ‘Trains 
of figures, pedestrian and equestrian, occur; some beardless, 
others with flowing beards; some in rich apparel, with singular 
and mystical ornaments, and others in chains. The drawing is 
often masterly; the relief higher than in Egyptian remains, and 
the anatomy well observed. The horses are heavily caparisoned, 
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and the royal personages decorated. In some, there are only the 
vestiges of colouring; in others the hues are bright, and are 
reproduced in some of the plates. There is, in one instance, a 
lively representation of a fortress under siege, on fire, assaulted 
by scaling-ladders, with warriors in conflict or dying. In anoth- 
er, there are indications of battering-rams and other engines of 
assault. One represents mountains, with a river descending from 
one of them. The ancient war-chariot frequently appears, with 
many Homeric appendages, and vivid groups of fighting and 
wounded persons. The physiognomy is bold and noble; the 
hair is flowing, the brow is ample, and the nose aquiline. The 
bare contemplation of such figures strangely affects the imagi- 
nation, presenting to us a majestic race, burdened with the 
ornaments of extreme wealth and luxury, and aiding our en- 
deavour to form some image of the court and armies, by whom 
God was pleased to chastise his heritage. 

There are manifest tokens that these ruins were embedded 
by slow degrees, and that certain parts were long exposed to the 
air. The lower parts, which were of course first covered; are 
often complete, but their surface is encrusted with calcareous 
granulations which sometimes fill the characters. We are ney- 
ertheless astonished at the amount of cuneiform inscription which 
has been copied. The construction is uniformly of immense 
slabs of marmoriform gypsum. Copper nails and fragments of 
a thick plaster of azure colour, are found in abundance. As 
much charcoal is found, M. Botta concludes that the wood-work 
Suffered by fire, which calcined the gypsum walls, so that they 
fall to pieces. Several pieces of glazed earth were discovered, 
some bearing a mythological seal, a personage piercing a lion 
with a sword. One or two altars, of delicate contour, are repre- 
sented; these have inscriptions. The beauty of the sculptures 
has awakened the admiration of connoisseurs in France. The 
masses of gypsum, ten or twelve feet square, and somewhat less 
than a foot in thickness, rest on the bare earth. The inscrip- 
tions are like those of the bricks of Nineveh. The bricks are 
also similar, being cemented with bitumen. Thus far, the my- 
thological emblems are entirely Babylonian. No trace of iron has 
been found, but there are many remains in copper, of rings, 
bands, and even of a small wheel. These are indications of an- 
tiquity. But on the other hand, there are signs that these 
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monuments are built of the materials of still older structures; 
and the reverse of some of the slabs shows undecipherable inscrip- 
tions. 

The inscriptions in the cuneiform character, which load these 
valuable plates, have an importance which no antiquary can for 
a moment overlook. For while they are at present unintelli- 
gible in a great degree, it is well known that French and Ger- 
man sagacity have already made some entrance on the mystery ; 
and since the Egyptian revelations, it is not too much to expect 
that the key will one day be found ‘for even these obscure char- 
acters. It could scarcely have been credited, some centuries ago, 
that the day would come, in which, by researches of the sons of 
Japheth, the secrets of Thebes should be better understood 
than by Clemens Alexandrinus. Some Champollion may yet 
arise for Babylonia and Assyria: to the common eye, the knot 
would not seem go hard to loose. ‘The arrow-headed character 
has already been subjected to a rigorous analysis, and close anal- 
ogies have been discovered between its results and the lan- 
guage of the Zendavesta. In no department of knowledge is 
the adage more just, that Truth is the daughter of Time. 

Our confidence is most firm, that every ray derived from these 
researches will throw light on the scriptural record, and corrob- 
orate its evidences. How signally has this proved true, of the 
chimeras of Volney and his school, under the rebuke of modern 
discovery! As the world grows older, we not only derive the 
additional evidences of experience and fulfilled prophecy, but 
we push our excavation more and more deeply into the earlier 
strata of ancient monuments. And while the tool of the geolo- 
gist turns up much that is startling, and which in the infancy of 
that science it is as difficult to reconcile with the Mosaic account, 
as the discoveries of Galileo once seemed to be, the slow ap- 
proaches of archaeological and ethnographical patience are 
reaching memorials of what may render the fossil evidences of 
revelation its most striking credentials. Nor do we think it 
wild to expect, even if the dream of Abarbanel should never 
come true, and no opening rock should give back the lost ark of 
the covenant, that nevertheless the faithful earth may one day 


disclose remains which may carry us back to an earlier date than 
all profane history. 
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Art. VL— What is Church History? A Vindication of the 
Idea of Historical Development. By Philip Schaf. 'Trans- 
lated from the German. 12mo. pp. 128. 1846. 


Aut writers on Church History agree in making the develop- 
ment of doctrine or the progress of theological opinion an essen- 
tial part of it. But they differ greatly as to the relative position 
and proportions of this topic in the system. And this yery 
difference is what determines, to a great extent, the character: 
of every treatise. Some historians allow the subject of organi- 
zations and forms of government to give shape and complexion 
to the whole, leaving the progress of the truth to occupy a sec- 
ondary place. Others assign the same priority to rites and forms 
of worship; others to the persons by whose influence the for- 
tunes of the church in different periods have been controlled. 
A fourth class occupy the foreground of their picture with the 
moral influence of Christianity and the subjective experience of 
its members. The fault of all these methods is not that they 
introduce or even render prominent their favourite topics, but 
that in so doing they neglect and throw into the back-ground 
one which ought to be the most conspicuous, to wit, the progress 
of the truth and the formation of opinion. The whole experi- 
ence of historiography evinces that where due regard is paid to 
this, the others will assume their proper places. It isin fact the 
life and soul of all Church History, upon which it is dependent for 
its very being, and from which its form must be derived as by a 
vital attraction. 

The modern Germans are entitled to the praise of having re- 
cognised, in theory and practice, the relation thus sustained by 
the History of Doctrine to Church History in general. A remark- 
able proof of their advanced position, as to this point, is afforded 
by the certain fact that Dogmengeschichte or the history of 
doctrines is an original and almost an exclusive growth of Ger- 
man soil, The surrounding nations, far from being in possession 
of the thing, are unacquainted with the name, and when they do 
begin to treat the subject, are compelled to borrow the ungrace- 
ful German word above used, or to forge a barbarous corruption 
of it, which must be expounded at some length before it can 
convey the sense of the original. Such is the English name 
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Dogmatic History, which we remember to have seen, and 
which approximates as nearly to the German as Dogmatics to 
Dogmatik.. The want of an established and familiar name, in 
this case, is by no means accidental or unmeaning, but an index 
to the real fact, that the thing itself is wanting or unknown, 
Indeed it is only in the German schools that the division of 
scientific labour has been pushed so far as to require or admit of 
such minute and separate attention to a single-vein or subject of 
research, however copious and important it may prove when 
opened and explored. While in other nations this department 
is still treated but as one of the divisions of church history, and 
sometimes as the least important, the German theologians have 
already carried their analysis so far that some of them begin to 
hint at the necessity of adding to the history of doctrines the 
history of that history itself. 

For such refinements we may not yet be prepared, but in the 
causes which have led to them in Germany the learned world has. 
reason torejoice. For in this very quarter lies the real strength 
of the German theologians. There could scarcely be a greater er- 
ror of the kind than that of suffering the just dislike and dread of 
German speculation, which exists among us, to deprive us of the 
fruits of their historical researches. 'This is the more to be depre- 
cated, because transcendental notions are of safe and easy carriage, 
and if not imported lawfully will certainly be smuggled in 
by that class of writers and translators whose ambition is to 
gain the greatest éclat at the least expense of thought or 
study. Such a trade would moreover be promoted by the 
sheer impossibility of ascertaining whether the imported stuff 
be genuine or spurious, which of course must always be a mys- 
tery in cases where the quality of being unintelligible may be 
just as well a proof of depth as of absurdity. Those systems of 
philosophy which will not suffer you to laugh at nonsense, lest 
you should be found deriding wisdom unawares, are of course 
the easiest to propagate, as every man may have his own pro- 
phecy or revelation, and the weaker any prophet, the better is he 
able to endure the test of transcendental inspiration, that of set- 
ting comprehension at defiance. 

But while this extreme facility attends the importation and 
diffusion of the German speculations, their immense historical 
researches are in danger of exclusion from our market and our 
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libraries, because there must be study, and sound scholarship, 
and common sense, employed in their transmission. It is highly 
worthy of remark that those young gentlemen and ladies, to 
whom we are chiefly indebted for our fashionable German wares, 
have either wisely or instinctively confined themselves to that 
class of commodities which any one can deal in without danger 
of mistake, and shunned the more substantial stuff which cannot 
be successfully handled without some little modicum of scholarship 
and judgment. 

It is on this ground that we deprecate the indiscriminate pro- 
scription of all German writings, as entirely insufficient to ex- 
clude the refuse and the offal of their market, while it must 
infallibly exclude the sound and wholesome food which they 
contain. As such food we have no hesitation in describing the 
results of their historical researches, when contrasted with their 
speculative philosophy and theology. Their own belief, we well 
know, is that their historical achievements derive all their value 
from the new philosophy by which they were preceded and 
accompanied. But this is an assertion which can only be an- 
swered by another, and we therefore simply-say that we know 
better. However limited our knowledge of the. subject, and 
however dubious our right as B&p@upou to venture an opinion, 
we are not to be deprived of our conviction, that, so far as we do 
see, we see distinctly that the historical literature of Germany 
compared with its philosophy, is gold compared with moonshine. 
We may be decried as mercenary Yankees for preferring gold to 
moonshine ; but we want to buy the truth, and if Germany will 
give us all her sterling gold, we will gladly undertake to furnish 
moonshine for ourselves. 

We boldly say, moreover, that the historical labours of the 
‘Germans, far from owing all their value to the German spec- 
wations, are of value just so far as they exclude them, and in 
many instances because they do exclude them. The most 
effective antidote to empty speculation is afforded by the pres- 
ence of abundant materials and a definite object. The man 
who has something tangible to work upon, and something defi- 
nite to do with it, will not be very. strongly tempted to spin 
nothing out of his own brain, as if in defiance of the maxim, ex 
nihilo nihil fit. Nothing has so effectually seryed to redeem the 
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German mind from the reproach which its philosophy had 
brought upon it, as the admirable zeal and skill with which the 
historians of that country have gone down to the depths and 
back to the head-springs of historical tradition, seeing all for 
themselves, and working up what they discovered into new and 
living combinations. ‘The more thoroughly the interest and 
labour of this noble undertaking have engrossed their thoughts 
and made them oblivious of what they had been taught at school 
to call philosophy, the more complete and massive are the mon- 
uments which they have reared to tell their own names to pos- 
terity when the finest gingerbread and cobweb work shall have 
been swept out and forgotten. 

That this diversity arises from the nature of the work per- 
formed, and not from the personal peculiarities of those who are 
engaged in it, isclear from the extraordinary fact that one and the 
same person has been known to work in granite with his right 
hand and in egg-shells with his left. In proof of this, let any com- 
petent but unsophisticated reader compare Philip Marheineke’s 
inimitable History of the German Reformation with any of his 
speculative writings on theology or metaphysics. ‘The former 
work has been advantageously compared by Dr. Schaf with that 
of Merle d’Aubigné. However fair the parallel may be, it would 
have answered more important ends to have compared Marhei- 
neke with Marheineke himself. In proof of all that we have said, 
if there were not another instance to be quoted, we should still 
rely on thisand boldly appeal (sit venia verbo) from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. We should also use it as an argument to show 
that the best cure for philosophy falsely so called is something to 
do and something else to do it with. If all the teeming German 
minds now striving, like the wise men of Laputa, to extract sun- 
. beams out of cucumbers, could be engaged by some great impulse 
in historical researches, we should gain a treasure of imperishable 
knowledge, and lose what? The next phase of Hegelianismus. 

All this, we know, is very arrogant and foolish from a certain 
stand-point, but if we stand on any, it must be our own, and we 
might as well concede that black is white at the suggestion of 
one neighbour, as that nonsense is sense at the suggestion of an- 
other. As long as we are suffered to say anything, we think it 
best to say what we believe and (in our own conviction) know to 
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be the truth. That this expression of opinion is the offspring 
of no blind national antipathy, is clear enough, we tryst, from 
the explicitness with which we give to the historians of Ger- 
many that cordial admiration and applause which we are bold 
enough, perhaps absurd enough, to withhold from her philoso- 
‘phers. | ‘ 

There is one objection to this view of the matter, which 
we choose to notice briefly, were it only for the sake of showing 
that we are aware of it, and have not formed our judgment in 
ignorant despite of it. We mean the deference paid to this 
same philosophy by those very Germans who excel in the more 
substantial parts of learning. If these men, whose yast talents 
and extraordinary learning are acknowledged, think that there 
is something solid in what we regard as mists or shadows, may 
not this belief of ours arise from mental incapacity to see what 
they see? We very cheerfully ‘admit the possibility of any 
thing suspended on our own deficiency or weakness; but in further 
condescension to that weakness, let the reader weigh the follow- 
ing suggestion. If the men who built the Pyramids had been 
accompanied throughout the work by others who were blowing 
bubbles, and who steadfastly maintained that the aforesaid bub- 
bles were of yast use in cementing the materials of the struc- 
ture, it is very conceivable that the builders, though unwilling to 
exchange employments with their neighbours, might begin to 
think that there was some mysterious virtue, after all, in the 
saponaceous vesicles continually floating in the air around them. 
Still more conceivable would such a notion be, if these stout 
labourers had all been taught in childhood that the Bub- 
ble was a sacred thing, never to be spoken of with levity, and 
very indispensable even in cases where it seemed most inappro- 
priate, for instance, when combined with stone, or brick and mor- 
tar. 'This we believe to be the case in Germany ; that is to say, 
the elementary ideas of philosophy imparted in her schools 
involye the very thing which English minds revolt at. The boy 
grows up with the idea that philosophy is essentially transcen- 
dental, in the sense of being something beyond ordinary compre- 
hension ; in other words, that there can really be no philosophy 
without a mixture of what children in America and. England are 
allowed to laugh at by the name of nonsense. Our practice 
may in this respect be weak and wicked, We are not prepared 
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at present to defend it. What we now contend for is that the very 
different practice of the Germans will account for the effect in 
question, without making it a necessary proof that after all there 
must be something where no eyes have ever yet seen anything 
unless they looked through spectacles of German manufacture. 
It is well known that the Turks consider madmen as inspired, 
and it is easy to imagine that the Turkish children listen with 
great reverence and awe to what would in Germany be pitied 
or unfeelingly derided. It is also easy to imagine that the 
full-grown Turk may cherish the impressions of his childhood, 
and bear witness to the wisdom of the lunatic’s effusions, 
although very careful to talk otherwise and still more to act 
otherwise himself. How far would such a notion on the part of 
any sensible, industrious, and well behaved Mohammedan, for 
whom you feel the most unfeigned respect, go to convince you that 
you must be wrong in thinking madmen mad, and that there 
must be inspiration after all in what you always thought and still 
think the dialect of Bedlam? On the same ground that decides 
this question, we may venture to believe and say, that the pecu- 
liar philosophy of Germany isa yvéiows pevddvvpos, without receding 
in the least from what has been advanced already with respect to 
the pre-eminence of her historians and historical explorers. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that the emphatic 
terms of praise, which we apply to the historical researches 
of the Germans, are not intended to imply a sweeping ap- 
probation of the inferences drawn from their discoveries; for 
this would be to grant the truth of contradictory proposi- 
tions. The use to which the Germans have applied the re- 
sult of their researches is entirely distinct from the result 
itself, and there is nothing more surprising in the best works of 
. this class than their objective character and strict discrimination 
between ascertained facts and theories invented to explain them. 
That many instances occur in which the facts themselves have, 
wilfully or otherwise, been warped and wrested by the writer’s 
prepossessions, it would be folly to deny. But it were worse than 
folly, that is, gross injustice, to withhold from these laborious and 
successful miners the distinguished praise of having brought up 
larger quantities of pure ore, in proportion to the usual alloy, 
than any other body of historians whatever. The courageous 
equity, with which they state and prove facts utterly adverse to 
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their own notorious preconceptions, might put to shame many a 
more orthodox historian, who instead of following the testimony 
leads it, and attempts, as it were, to speak his own words through 
the lips of ancient witnesses, For abstinence from such de- 
vices, no less than for learning and original research, the best 
modern historiographers of Germany may well be said to stand 
unrivalled. 

Of the labours thus commended, only a part could be included 
in the widest definition of Church History. The modern Ger- 
man historiography is not more distinguished for its depth than 
for its vast extent of surface, and for the impartial uniformity 
with which it hasextended its researches in all possible directions, 
The antiquities of Greece and Rome, the long hidden records of 
the middle ages, the history of ancient and modern art,'the pro- 
gress of civilized society in Europe, these and other fields which 
might be named have been assiduously tilled anew and forced to 
yield surprising harvests. It is therefore only as one part of a 
great systematic movement that the recent and actual progress 
of Church History ought to be regarded. It affords, however, 
one of the most interesting samples of the geheral process, and 
the one with which we are at present specially concerned. Con- 
fining our attention for the present to this part of the great 
field, it is important to observe, that when we speak of vast 
researches and of rich results, the reference is not merely to 
general works upon Church History or to systematic treatises on 
any of its branches. However high the writings of Neander 
and of Gieseler may deserve to stand, for very different reasons, 
among work of this kind, they disclose a very small part of 
that great fermentation which has wrought so much for history. 
A very large proportion of the labour has been Spent upon a 
multitude of monographs or special treatises on certain subjects 
of Church History, the most important classes being that of ec- 
clesiastical biography and that of the history of particular doc- 
trines from the apostolic age until the present time. This 
extreme division of labour, with the thorough microscopic scru- 
tiny which it occasions, the intense concentration of. so many 
minds on so many detached points, and the stimulus afforded 
both to personal and public curiosity, is admirably suited to - 
secure the maximum of information now attainable and to pre- 
sent itin the most effective form. The German catalogues are | 
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crowded with the names of such performances, to cite which 
would be only to confound our readers with a host of unknown 
titles. ‘Tt will serve a better purpose for the present, if we indi- 
cate the true relation of these numerous and valuable monographs 
to those extensive works of which they furnish the materials, 
and with whose names we are naturally more familiar. This 
we cannot do better than by borrowing the language, or at least 
the ideas, of a highly gifted German writer, to whom we shall 
direct the attention of our readers more particularly afterwards. 
The greater number of historical text-books, he observes, some 
of which are of great value, and the more extensive histories of 
Neander and Gieseler, have at bottom only two important merits, 
that of going before the monographs, and pointing out the chasms 
which are yet to be filled, and that of coming after them and 
giving the result, of their researches and discoveries a place in 
the living organism of History. This brief suggestion, and 
especially the admirable image which it raises, will do more to 
give the reader an idea of the vastness of the work in progress 
than the most elaborate description or declamatory panegyric, 
whether German or American. : 

But in order to give adequate enlargment to our views of this 
extensive exploration, it must not be overlooked that, in addi- 
tion to the general Church Histories, these monographs are fur- 
nishing materials to another class of writings, which we have 
before described as almost peculiar to the German language, and 
which, even in it, are of recent origin, and yet so numerous 
already as to forma little library. We mean the works on Dog- 
mengeschichte or the History of Doctrine. We are not aware 
that there is any original work whatever in the English lan- 
guage on this interesting subject, and the only one with 
which we are acquainted even in an English version, is the 
oldest on the German list, or at least the production of the oldest 
professed writer on the subject. This is William Miinscher, 
formerly Professor in the Universisy of Marburg, the first two 
volumes of whose Manual (Handbuch der christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte) appeared in 1797, the third in 1802, the fourth in 
1809, bringing the history down to Gregory the Great. The 
only previous attempt, of which we are aware, at a history in 
this form, is Lange’s Geschichte der Dogmen, the first and only 
volume of which appeared in 1796. Semler’s Introduction to 
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Baumgarten’s Theology (1767) and his Commentaries upon 
Ancient Christianity (1771) are supposed to have prepared the 
way for later writers, but are not in systematic form, while 
all the older contributions are contained in works more or less 
extensive on Church History in general. The work of Miin- 
scher may be, therefore, regarded as the first formal Dogmenges-~ 
chichte which has still maintained a place in public estimation. 
In this work Minscher, after stating the advantages and disad- 
vantages both of a purely chronological method and of one 
purely topical, combines the two, dividing his whole subject into 
seven periods, under each of which he undertakes to give, first a 
general statement of the changes in theology, and then a history 
of the doctrines seriatim, according to a systematic order of his 
own. ‘The work on this scale never reached beyond the times 
of Gregory the Great, and even this part was eventually super- 
seded by a smaller but complete work of the same author, known 
as his 'Text Book (Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte) 
originally published in 1811. In this work he simplifies his 
plan by reducing his seven periods to three, and thus dividing 
the whole history into three parts, Ancient (a. p. 1—600), Mid- 
dle (600—1517), and Modern (1517—1811.) 

In the interval between the first and last of these publications 
several others had appeared, called forth by the example and 
success of Miinscher. The only one of these, with which we 
are acquainted, is Augusti’s Lehrbuch, in a moderate octavo, 
published first in 1805, and thirty years later ina fourth edition, 
Augusti modifies the plan of Miinscher by carrying the General 
History continuously through ten periods before giving that of 
the particular doctrines. 

A new edition of Miinscher’s smaller work, enlarged by the 
addition of original authorities and other matter, was begun by 
Von Célln in 1832, and completed by Neudecker in 1838. The 
Dogmengeschichte of Ruperti (1831,) like most other learned 
works by Pastors not. Professors, seems to be excluded from the 
catalogue of scientific treatises. That of Lentz (1834) might 
have escaped a like condemnation on account of his proposing, a 
new method, that of taking up the history of a doctrine where 
it first becomes important in Church History, with retrospective 
reference to its earlier development. His chronological division 
of the whole is into eight periods. 
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Earlier than the second of the works just mentioned, and of 
far more consequence than either in the judgment of the learned, 
was the Lehrbuch of Baumgarten-Crusius, which appeared in 
1832, in two closely printed yolumes. 'This work, notwithstand- 
ing its obscurity and heaviness, received great praise for erudi- 
tion and profundity. It consists of a General and a Special 
History of Doctrines, the first being subdivided into external 
and internal. ‘The number of periods assumed is twelve. 

The first Roman Catholic attempt of this kind is, so far as we 
know, that of Klee, whose first volume appeared in 1837 and 
the second two years later. He repudiates the distinction be- 
tween General and Particular Dogmengeschichte, and also the 


division into periods, choosing rather to describe each doctrine | 


at its first appearance, and then trace its development from age 
toage. 

The work of Engelhardt (1839) divides the history of Chris- 
tian Doctrine from the time of the Apostles to the Reformation 


into two great periods, the turning point of the division being » 


Scotus Erigena. Under each of thesé divisions the subject is 
distributed according to a mixed chronological and topical ar- 
rangement. 

Meier’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (1840) exhibits, in 
a thin octavo volume, an exceedingly condensed and yet per- 
spicuous compendium of the history, in a form peculiarly adapted 
to the wants of those who wish to make a first acquaintance with 
the subject. His chronological division of the whole is into six 
periods, grouped fin three ages, differing from those of Miin- 
scher’s second method only in the greater length assigned to 
ancient times, which Meier understands as reaching into if not 
through the eighth century. 

The latest work which we have seen in this department is 
the beautifully printed and laboriously written work of Hagen- 
bach in two octavo volumes. Though the author’s text is less 
perspicuous than Meier's, his details are fuller, his citations more 
abundant, and the statements of his second volume founded upon 
later materials. A valuable contribution to this branch of learn- 
ing had been previously made by the same author in his Tabular 
Synopsis of the History of Doctrines from the times of the 
Apostles to the Reformation (1828.) In his last work he returns 
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‘to the old method of General and Special History, which he 
handles under seven periods. 

No attempt whatever has been here made to estimate the ab- 
solute or relative value of these works, upon the score of ortho- 
doxy or of scientific merit. The sole design of the enumeration 
is to show the recent origin and rapid growth of this new disci- 
pline, as well as to determine certain points, both dates and 
names, for reference hereafter. Our readers will also bear in 
mind that, while these systematic works have been successively 
appearing, the process of historical monography, to which they 
are indebted for materials, has continued without any interruption 
or decrease. 

In addition to the systematic writers upon Dogmengeschichte, 
some of whom have now been mentioned, there is one whose 
influence can scarcely fail to be enduring and extensive in de- 
termining the character and form of future works upon this 
Subject, if indeed it has not been already felt by more than one 
of the most recent. This is Kliefoth, whose Introduction to the 
History of Doctrine* was published at the chief town of the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg in 1839. We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing this one of the most striking and attractive books 
that we have ever read. It is not only highly original itself but 
constantly suggestive of new thoughts besides those which are 
formally expressed. Another characteristic feature is the large- 
ness of the author’s views without the customary drawback of 
indefiniteness and abstruseness. It is also’ distinguished among 
German writings by the rare combination of simplicity and 

clearness with extraordinary novelty and boldness of conception. 
if this be the newest type of German speculation, we sincerely 
hail it as an omen of most salutary change, and shall rejoice to 
find that our own ignorance has taken for an individual peculi- 
arity what is really common to the younger race of theologians, 
We allude to speculation in connexion with this work because 
it is not really a history nor a bibliographical introduction to the 
study, but a truly philosophical analysis of the development of 
Christian doctrine, and a masterly delineation of the way in 
which its history should be recorded. No book was ever more 
devoid of pedantry. The only evidence of erudition is afforded 


* Einleitung in die Dogmengeschichte von Dr. Th, Kliefoth. 8vo. 
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by occasional illustrations which evince a thorough knowledge . 
of the literature of the subject, and show clearly that the author’s 


most refined speculations are the gases evolved by a laborious 
process, not the fogs spontaneously engendered by the exhala- 
tions of a stagnant pool. In short, if we were called upon to say 
in what particular this work of Kliefoth differs from the mass 
of German writings of the more ideal class, we should reply that 
it is full of novelties, at least. to us, and yet of novelties which 
even we can understand. This testimony must of course be 
taken with all due allowance for our want of information and the 
obvious possibility that what seems new to us in Kliefoth may 
be merely the reflection of some greater light not yet apparent 
above our horizon. We are only giving the impressions actually 
left some time since by a cursory perusal without any aid, before 
or after, from contemporary criticism. . 

It would be easy to concoct an entertaining and instructive 
article by simply giving a synopsis of the theories propounded 
in this interesting book. But it is not at present in our hands, 
and such an undertaking would divert us from another object 
which we haye in view. The only other point to which we shall 
refer, before proceeding with our task, is Kliefoth’s striking ex- 
hibition of the characteristic difference between the four great 
periods of the History of Doctrine, a difference arising from the 
several problems which the church has been called successively 
to solve. During the first period, the Greek theologians were 
employed upon the doctrines of Theology in the restricted sense, 
including all that relates to the being and attributes of God, and 
to the mode of the divine existence, the divinity of Christ, his 
natures and his person, the personality and deity of the Holy 
Spirit. When these had been discussed and settled by authority, 
the second period began, during which the Latim Church was 
engaged ina like work with respect to Anthropology, the na- 
ture and fall of man, original sin, free will, &c. In the third or 
Reformation period, the great subject of dispute and adjudication 
was Soteriology, the method of salvation, atonement, justification, 
regeneration, &c. According to Kliefoth, if our memory serves 
us, we are now at the commencement of a fourth great period, 
and the only portion of the Christian system which remains to 
be developed is Ecclesiology, the doctrine of the Church, to 
which all controversies and investigations are now tending, and 
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. the settlement of which will be the harbinger of general union, 
purity, and peace. We do not know with whom this fine con- 
ception is original; but it seems to be the key-note of all Klie- 
foth’s compositions, the favourite thought with which he begins 
and ends, and by which the character and tone of all his specula- 
tions are determined. 

The only other specimen of Kliefoth’s composition which has 
come into our hands is a series of articles in several successive 
numbers of the Allgemeines Repertoriwm, a monthly journal of 
theological literature and ecclesiastical statistics, formerly edited 
by Rheinwald, now by Reuter of Berlin. The articles which. 
we have mentioned all appeared during the first half of the year 
1845. 'They are on the modern historiography of the German 
Protestant Church,* the merits and defects of which are com- 
pared with those of the older writers, and the actual state and 
prospects of the science exhibited. Although we have not found 
these articles so striking and impressive as the book before 
described, in which the writer may have laid out his whole stock 
of original ideas, they are nevertheless eminently interesting 
and instructive, and have made us more desirous of ascertaining 
something in relation to the author, over and above the fact that 
he is Superintendent in Schwerin, and that -he was a member 
of the late ecclesiastical convention at Berlin, the report of 
whose proceedings is now anxiously expected. We did hope 
to obtain some information from the work of Dr. Schaf, who 
mentions many of the latest German writers; but if Kliefoth’s 
name occurs in his pages, it has inadvertently escaped our 
notice. ‘This is the more remarkable because of the congeniality 
between the men, and the singular coincidence of thought and 
language in their two productions now before us. Some of the 
qualities which we have ascribed to Dr. Kliefoth are undoubtedly 
possessed by Dr. Schaf, and would have made the same impres- 
sion if it had not been forestalled by a previous perusal of the 
other, so that what was last read seemed but a second emanation 
from the same school, however they might differ in particular 
opinions. Dr. Schaf, moreover, has the disadvantage of appear- 
ing under the disguise of a translation, not by any means remark- 
able for purity of English, ease of manner, or correctness of 
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expression. In his native tongue, so far as we may dare to 
judge, he is distinguished by a liveliness, simplicity and clearness, 
near akin to that which charms us in the works of Kliefoth. 

The strong affinity between the transatlantic and the cisatlan- 
tic writer may be gathered even from an outline of the plan of 
Dr. Kliefoth’s articles compared with the contents of Dr. Schaf’s 
discourse. The former, setting out from the remarkable and 
interesting facts, that every living German theologian of celeb- 
rity has made some contribution to the science of Church History, 
and that within the last thirty years ten times more has been 
published on that subject than on systematic or dogmatical theol- 
ogy, directs attention to the disproportionate amount of labour 
which has been expended upon certain periods and on certain 
points connected with those periods, the periods and the topics 
thus distinguished being those which have contributed most to 
the formation of the church and of her doctrinal system. He 
then proceeds to a description of the different methods of his- 
toriography which have successively prevailed in Protestant Ger- 
many since the Reformation. First, the old orthodox method, 
which assumed the whole established system as not only founded 
but explicitly revealed in Scripture, and regarded all departure 
from its formulas, in ancient and in modern time, as heresy. 
Then comes the opposite extreme which has its starting point 
in Godfrey Arnold and his forced attempt to prove the heretics 
always in the right, if not in point of doctrine, yet in character 
and spirit. He then describes in order the pragmatical school 
of which Mosheim was a representative, and the successive 
changes wrought by Semler and Herder in the theory and prac- 
tice of church history. He next takes up the two antagonistic 
schools of Hegel and Schleiermacher, in reference not so much 
to what they did themselves as to what. was done by their disci- 
ples and under the influence of their peculiar systems. Out of 
these he represents as springing the two later schools of Neander 
and Baur, while a mediating influence between all these ex- 
tremes is beginning now to be excited by the two eclectic Rich- 
tungen, which are represented by Guerike and Rudelbach on 
one hand, and by such men as Ullmann, Dorner, Hundeshagen, 
and Ranke on the other. 

The main design of Dr. Schaf’s tract is an admirable one, in 
which we wish him all success. It is to foster a spirit of histori- 
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cal inquiry, with respect to the chtirch and to theology, in oppo- 
sition to the adverse tendency so evident and strong among our- 
selves at present. In urging this, he only asks us to keep up 
with the general progress of improvement, instead of lapsing 
into barbarous stagnation. In all the fields of human knowledge, 
-history has now become essential, both as an object and a means 
of cultivation. It is no longer possible to learn or teach any 
branch of science thoroughly without due regard to the historical 
element which it involves, or at least to the historical phase in 
which it may be viewed. The effect of this is something more 
than the awakening of a livelier interest in subjects which might 
otherwise seem barren and repulsive. It also tends to bring the 
various parts of knowledge into harmony and counteract the 
hurtful segregation of the sciences. Experience has shown that 
the most effective means to this end is afforded, not by abstract 
ideas but by,concrete realities, that the principle of unity isto be 
sought not in metaphysics but in history. Each part of learning 
or of science has a history of its own, and this, as we have said, 
has come to be regarded. as essential to its perfect exhibition. 
At the same time, the whole subject takes its proper place in 
the general series of historical succession. "Thus history, in one 
sense, comprehends all sciences, and in another, forms a part of 
each. Like the atmosphere, it presses both within and without, 
and while it fills up every nook and cranny in the parts, embraces ’ 
and encompasses the whole. 

Our national tendency, so far as we have any, is to slight the past 
and overrate the present. This unhistorical peculiarity is con- 
stantly betraying itself in various forms, but it is nowhere more 
conspicuous and more injurious than in our theology. Hence 
the perpetual resuscitation of absurdities a thousand times explo- 
ded, the perpetual renewal of attempts which have a thousand 
times been proved abortive. Hence the false position which 
religion has been forced to assume in reference to various in- 
ferior yet important interests, to science, literature, art, and civil 
government. Hence, too, the barrenness and hardness by which 
much of our religious literature is distinguished, because cut off 
from the inexhaustible resources which can only be supplied by 
history. ‘The influence of this defect upon our preaching is 
perhaps incalculable. But instead of going on-to reckon up the 
consequences of the evil now in question, let us rather draw at- 
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tention to the fact that it is not of such a nature as to be cor- 
rected by the lapse of time, but must increase with the increase 
of ignorance and lazy pride, especially when fostered by a paltry 
national conceit, and flattered by those oracles of human pro- 
gress who declare that history is only fit for monks. 

To counteract this tendency, we need some influence ab extra; 
some infusion of strange blood into our veins. On this ground we 
are much disposed to look for good effects from-Dr. Schaf’s ap- 
pearance, and even from the faults which have been charged 
upon his writings. The grotesque English which occasionally 
marks his style is not only palliated by the intimation on the 
title page—“translated from the German”—but may serve, like 
the jargon of his favourite Carlyle, to make the reader think by 
making him first stare and laugh. Even the positive dogmatical 
authoritative tone, which sometimes verges upon flippancy, may 
serve, by rendering the composition more piquant, to make it 
more effective. Whether any good is likely to result, among 
intelligent and cultivated readers, from the author’s habit of pro- 
nouncing just as confidently where he is imperfectly informed 
as where he understands his subject, from his supercilious repre- 
sentations of English and American Theology as wholly] unpro- 
ductive, or from the compassionate disdain with which he looks 
down upon all who are not of the High Dutch breed and bre, 7- 
ing—is a question which we leave to be decided by himself. If 
even these peculiarities, however, which ought long since to 
have dropped off as the exuyie of the status pupillaris, should, 
by rousing attention to the valuable truths embodied in his 
Writings, give additional effect to his undoubted talents, elo- 
quence, and learning, the price paid for the benefit is one of 
which the purchasers at least will have no reason to complain. 

The valuable truths of which we speak have, in the present 
case, no necessary connexion with the author’s doctrine as to 
our participation in the human nature of our Lord, nor even with 
his doctrine of “organic development.” In some directions we 
are not prepared to take a step with him; in others we can go 
as far as he can, for example in maintaining the importance of 
Historical Theology, as well for its conservative asits progressive 
influence. We hold, as thoroughly as he can, the necessity of 
knowing what has been before us, in order to fulfil our own 
vocation. If he chooses to express this same idea by the figure 
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of organic growth, like that of plants and animals, with all the 
cognate images of twigs and sap, or food and blood, we do not 
make the least objection to his pleasing his own taste in the 
selection of a figurative vehicle for his ideas. But so far is this 
theory, or rather this poetical conception, of an animal or vege- 
table growth, from aiding the effect of what it represents upon 
ourselves, that we woyld rather look at the plain truth divested 
of the tropical costume in which the author’s eloquence has 
dressed it up. In this we have been influenced, no doubt, to 
some extent, by our long familiarity with all kinds of “ develop- 
ment,” as regular cant phrases in our newspaper vocabulary. The 
changes rung upon this term and its correlatives have been so end- 
less, that they seem to have lost all their-power ad captandum 
vulgus. 'This would be a very insufficient reason for rejecting 
any new discovery which happened to have been baptized by this 
familiar name; but when we come to look more narrowly at Dr. 
Schaf’s principles, apart from the accompanying metaphors, they 
strike us very much like old acquaintances in masquerade, or we 
may even say like English and American travellers, fresh from 
the hands of a German tailor. ; 

Another circumstance which has contributed to break the 
magic spell of this word is its having been so recently adopted 
by Newman and applied to the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. Of Newman’s Essay (on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine) Dr. Schaf speaks slightingly, and yet seems to regard it 
as beyond the reach of native American criticism, because “ too 
many of our critics, in their immense Protestant self-complacency, 
to which all is clear and settled long ago as regards the whole 
subject, are utterly disqualified for every task of this kind” Dr. 
Schaf knows best, but we should certainly have thought the 
“ self-complacency” of looking upon every thing as “clear and 
settled long ago” less “immense” than that of looking upon 
every thing as waiting to be rendered clear and settled by our- 
selyes. But in defiance of the prohibition thus laid, like a chan- 
cery injunction, on the non-german critics, we shall venture to 
express a few ideas which the reading of that Essay has sug- 
gested to ourselves, the rather as we overlooked it at its first 
appearance, and its subject is essentially identical with Dr. 
Schaf’s. 

Even a cursory perusal is sufficient to disclose the genesis of 
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this strange essay. It is clearly the effort of a highly cultivated 
and ingenious mind to reconcile its new position with its old 
associations. It betrays a fixed determination to lay hold of 
every practicable means to justify the foregone conclusion of the 
writer, not so much before the public as before himself. It is 
really difficult to see why as much might not be said for Budd- 
hism and a great deal more for Islam. ,The principle tacitly 
assumed is that whatever now stands connected, in the Romish 
system, with the teachings of the scriptures; must be right, how- 
ever foreign from those teachings, nay, however uncongenial or 
even inconsistent with them it may seem, because the same re- 
proach which these additions now incur has been lavished on the 
Church from the beginning, and because the adventitious matter, 
although utterly dissimilar to primitive Christianity, may have 
been included in it asa germ implanted with a view to subse- 
quent development. In this way Fetishism might be repre- 
sented as a legitimate development of Deism. Let it be once 
conceded that the greatest actual difference is no bar to the suppo- 
sition of original identity, and little ingenuity will be required 
to bring the case within the scope of Mr. Newman’s definitions 
and distinctions between genuine development, corruption, and 
decay. If it can be alleged of all the actual peculiarities of 
Popery, that they carry out the original idea and proceed upon 
an unchanged principle, that they are nothing more than con- 
servative additions and unitiye assimilations, then may any one 
thing be proved to have been developed out of any other. 
Closely connected with the origin and primary design of the 
Essay, and indeed a striking proof of it, is the tentative form of 
its contents. It is not the record of the author’s ultimate con- 
clusions, but of his confused attempts to reach them. He is 
groping all through in the dark, determined to attain a certain 
object, he knows not, we had almost said, he cares not how. 
Like a traveller in a forest or a pathless waste, he first strikes 
out in this direction, then in that, resolved to find a way or make 
- one. At each successive failure he renews the effort, coming 
back, as near as may be, to his former starting point. This, we 
have no doubt, is the secret history of many passages, in which 
there is the greatest show of scientific forms and systematic 
order, as for instance in the long enumeration of the various 
species of development, and in that of the tests by which corrup- 
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tions and developments may be distinguished. These classifica- 
tions are evidently not the result of the author’s speculations but 
their basis, the provisional assumptions upon which he builds his 
theory, with the intent and in the hope of proving them as he 
proceeds, and when he fails in this, the unsupported postulates 
are suffered to remain, as if self-evident. This mode of reason- 
ing and composition seems to be a favourite with some distin-. 
guished living writers of the Church of England, not excepting 
those who have derived most assistance from the Germans. 
Every attentive reader must be struck with it in Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s History of Greece, which, able and learned as it is, exhibits, 
in its earlier chapters, not so much the writer’s view of the sub- 
ject after he had mastered it, as the first painful process of in- 
vestigation, so that often, at the opening of a paragraph, he does 
not seem to know on which side of the question he will be at its 
conclusion. ‘This description, however, admits only of a partial 
application to the case of Newman, whose uncertainty extends 
to the ways and means of proof, but by no means to the proposi- 
tion which he wills to prove, and which was evidently fixed 
_ before he took his pen in hand.’ From the extraordinary nature 
of the doctrine thus assumed—to wit, the doctrine of develop- 
ment applied to the corruptions of the Papacy—and from the 
singularly unconvincing nature of the proofs employed, we do 
not wonder that the crafty representatives of Rome in England 
courteously declined to read the book before its publication, and 
preferred to leave the whole responsibility of its contents upon 
the venerable neophyte who brought it to their altars.as the 
first fruits of his blessed renovation. 'That it should ever have the 
least effect in working the conversion of others, even among 
Newman’s former friends and associates, but much more among 
Protestants of other schools, seems almost inconceivable. 

Dr. Schaf’s plea for development is not more totally unlike 
Mr. Newman’s in its purpose and conclusions than in its structure, 
plan, and manner. There is nothing dubious, provisional, or ten- 
tative, either in the matter or the form of his discourse, which, 
on the contrary, presents throughout the uniform appearance of 
a subject which the author has thought out, and on which his 
judgment fis already settled. From this very circumstance 
arises, in a great degree, that air of confidence and positiveness 
which has been already mentioned. The learning here exhibited 
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is of course rather superficially extensive than profound; but 
what the author knows he has digested and knows how to use. 
Even the thoughts of others have become his own before he 
reproduces them, by what his predecessor Mr. Newman might 
cal] unitive assimilation. 

After all that we have said of our ingenious author’s metaphors, 
it may be thought presumptuous if we attempt to give our own 
views of “development” in parabolic form. This is the rather 
to be apprehended as the illustration which we have in mind is 
open to the same severe censure here pronounced on Dr. Chee- 
ver’s imagery borrowed from the solar system, namely, that it 
likens human progress to the changes of dead matter rather than 
the growth of an organic body. But this last comparison, though 
beautiful and in some respects perfectly appropriate, neverthe- 
less strikes us as involving a confusion of things really distinct, 
viz. the growth of Christian doctrine or revealed truth and the 
growth of Christian knowledge or theology. 'The first kind of 
development isrepudiated not by usalone, but by the author, when 
he grants, or rather strongly affirms, the completeness of the ori- 


ginal revelation and the real presence of all Christian doctrines, 


in the books of the New Testament. ‘This necessarily implies 
the co-existence, even in the most perfect human systems, of 
two elements, one variable, the other constant, to denote which 
combination the figure of animal or vegetable growth is by no 
means so well suited as that of a precious and invariable sub- 
stance, subjected to an infinite variety of processes and modes 
of treatment. Upon this presumption rests the following illus- 
tration. 

The whole body of religious truth and theological opinion, as~ 
it now exists, may, without absurdity, if not with strict propriety 
in all points, be compared to an extensive mine, which has been 
known and wrought for ages, and on which mining companies 
and individual miners are still busily employed. Among these 
miners there is a great diversity of practice, arising from a cor- 
responding difference of theory, as well in relation to the yalue 
of the ore as to the method of procuring it. All are agreed that 
gold is to be found there, and that it there exists in combination 
with other metals or with certain earths. But one of the oldest 
and most active companies proceeds upon the principle, that 
these adjuncts must not be separated from the gold, having been 
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formed in combination with it, and being for that reason equally 
precious. Another company, or rather a solitary member of the 
first, departs so far from the opinion of his fellows asto hold that 
the adjuncts are of later date, having by some mysterious process 
been evolved from the gold, in which they were originally latent, 
and of which they consequently still form part. A third set 
or company assume an opposite position, namely, that the gold 
has been formed, or at least brought to perfection, by the succes- 
sive combinations into which it has entered as a constant element, 
and that the adscititious substances with which it is now mixed, 
have had a share in this creative process, although worthless in 
themselves and now superfluous. A fourth class admits the latter 
part of this opinion but rejects the first, alleging that the 
adjuncts are and always have been worthless, and insisting on. 
their total separation from the precious ore, by precisely the 
same methods and the use of the same implements employed by 
their own predecessors centuries ago. Any change in the 
hereditary processes of mining and metallurgy is looked upon by 
these asa deprayation of the gold itself. By way of contrast, to this 
strange idea, a fifth set steadily maintain that no regard whatever 
should be paid to any former practice orContrivance, but that 
every miner should begin de novo, manufacture his own tools and 
invent his own methods, as if no experiment had yet been made 
and no result accomplished. While each of these laborious 
companies is wedded to its own peculiar theory and practice and 
regardless of the rest, there is a sixth which differsfrom them 
all, and yet in some degree agrees with each, by carefully distin- 
guishing the gold from the alloy, and laboriously separating one 
from the other, in the use of the best methods which their own 
experience or that of their forerunners has brought to light and 
proved to be effectual. 

The application of this parable, so far as it requires or admits 
an application, is as follows. The first class or company of 
miners represents the vulgar Popish doctrine, which puts Scrip- 
ture and Tradition on a level, and requires the monstrous after- 
growth of ages to be treated with the same consideration as the 
primitive doctrines and institutions, out of whose corruption it 
has sprung. 

The second theory is Newman’s doctrine of Development, in 
which a series of gradual additions to the primitive simplicity is 
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granted, but alleged to be the necessary evolution of a germ or 
principle implicitly contained in the original revelation, and 
designed from the beginning to be thus evolved. 
Over against this stands the doctrine of Development, main- 
tained by many German writers, and which recognises all the 
absurdities and heresies of past times, either as modifications of 
the truth, or as processes without which it would never have 


attained its present value, so that the truth is actually more true — 


than it would have been but for the many falsehoods which haye 
heretofore usurped its place, obscured its light, and marred its 
beauty. , 

The miners who persist in the exclusive use of the ancestral 


implements and methods are those orthodox traditionists who, | 


not content with holding fast to the original doctrines of the 
Reformation, attach equal sanctity and value to the ancient forms 
of definition and elucidation, making no distinction: between one 
who teaches a new doctrine and one who propounds an old one 
in new language. These theologians would as soon go to the 
stake for the scholastic formula in which the truth is set forth 
by some human teacher, as they would for the truth itself or the 
authoritative form in which the word of God exhibits it. 

A worthy counterpart to this school is the one which rushes 
to the opposite extreme of foolishly ignoring all the past, and 
making self the starting point of all development and human 
progress. ‘These are the miners who are so afraid of being 
hampered by adherence to the implements and methods of their 
predecessors, that they obstinately sink new shafts instead of 
going down the old ones, and waste no little time in the creation 
of original spades and grubbing hoes. | 

Lastly, the really enlightened miners, among whom we ‘of 
course aspire to hold an humble place along with Dr. Schaf, 
while they maintain the immutability of the truth itself and the 
completeness of its revelation in the word of God, believe them- 
selves at liberty, or rather under the most solemn obligations, to 
employ the best means of discovery, exposition, illustration, and 
diffusion, and as a necessary means to this end, seek to know the 
methods of their predecessors and the fruits of their exertions, 
abjuring neither the experience of their fathers nor the use of 
their own judgment, but applying both with freedom and discre- 
tion, as alike essential to complete success. These miners nei- 
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ther bind themselves to use the rude and awkward apparatus of 
the first explorers, nor engage to fabricate a new one for them- 
selves. They only promise to employ the best, an undertaking 
which implies a due regard to previous improvements no less 
than to fresh researches, as it still holds good of the religious 
teacher, whether from the chair, the pulpit, or the press, that 
“every scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Art. VIL—A Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English 
Language. To which is added Walker's Key to the Pro- 
nunciation of Classical und Scripture Proper Names, much 
enlarged and improved; and a pronouncing vocabulary of 
modern geographical names. By Joseph E. Worcester. 
Boston: Wilkins, Carter, & Company. -8vo. pp. 956. 


Tuer design of this dictionary is to give a complete glossary 
to all English books that are now read. It therefore contains 
besides the ordinary vocabulary, first, a large class of technical 
and scientific terms, not usually found in English dictionaries; 
secondly, many obsolete words; and thirdly, “many which are 
low and unworthy of being countenanced.” The authority on 
which any word is included in the vocabulary, is given in all 
cases where it would not be entirely superfluous. Whenever 
also a new sense is assigned to a word, the authority for it is stated. 
The vocabulary has thus been enlarged by the addition of twen- 
ty-seven thousand words to those found in Todd’s edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

The work just mentioned, Mr. Worcester has made the basis 
of his own, which we regard as a proof of good judgment. The 
whole list of words however found in Todd and Walker, “has 
been carefully revised in relation to their orthography, pronunci- 
ation, etymology, definition, &c., a great part of them, especially 
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such as relate to the arts and sciences, have been defined entirely 
anew.” 

“ With regard to words of various, doubtful, or disputed pro- 
nunciation, the authorities for the different modes are exhibited; 
so that the Dictionary will show the reader in what manner 
these words are pronounced by all the most eminent English 
orthoépists.” 

In orthography, Mr. Worcester takes a middle course between 
the reckless innovations of Webster, and uniform adherence to 
English usage and authorities. The whole work is evidently 
the result of great labour and care, and is presented to the public 
in the quiet, unassuming spirit of a man aware of the greatness 
and delicacy of the task he has undertaken, and sensible of the 
solemnity of dealing with the language of fifty millions of men. 

We hardly know a work requiring a greater variety of gifts 
and attainments than the formation of a good dictionary of the 
English language. Every writer has a right to fix on the end 
to be accomplished, and to construct his work in reference to 
that end. Mr. Worcester avowedly designed to make a diction- 
ary which should serve asa complete glossary to all English 
books now read. He was therefore led to include in his yocabula- 
ry a vast many words, which are not English, form no part of the 
real language of English people, but are mere technical terms 
borrowed from other languages, and confined to a narrow circle. 
For the same reason he has included many obsolete words, and 
many unworthy of “being countenanced.” We do not object to’ 
this in a book designed as a glossary to all English books now ~ 
read. But this is not the highest end for which a dictionary 
may be constructed. We should like to see a book to which we 
could appeal as authority; not to tell us what is, but what ought 
to be ; not furnishing a list of all the words still to be met with 
in extant English works, but simply those which ought to be 
used by writers of the present day. If it be asked, by what rule 
is such a vocabulary to be regulated; we answer, the usage of 
standard writers. We should like to haye a dictionary to which 
we could go, to learn whether a word is now legitimately in use, 
and in what senses. We do not care to know the fact that the 
word solemnize is in fact used in the sense of making serious, 
but whether this is a proper meaning of the term. The plan 
which Mr. Worcester has adopted, though it has its advantages, 
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unfits his work for being appealed to asa standard ; for he tells 
us he includes words which ought not to be countenanced. But 
how is the student to know what those words are? "The usage 
of standard writers can be known only to the highly educated ; 
the learner must.be told what that usage is. When he finds in 
this dictionary a word with a certain meaning, he feels author- 
ized to use it in that sense, and the whole weight of the diction- 
ary is given to perpetuate and extend the use of words which, 
in the judgment of the author should not be countenanced. 
Thus the word just mentioned, is likely to become established 
in a sense foreign to its proper meaning, contrary to all correct 
usage, unnecessary, and injurious to the force and precision of 
the language. 

Every living language is of course in a process of perpetual 
change; some words are gradually dying out, and others are 
gradually introduced. This is not an arbitrary, but a very mys- 
terious process; determined by laws which are very hard to 
detect, but which if properly watched and guided constantly 
operate to the improvement of the language. What is the 
_ Proper office of a lexicographer of a living Janguage, thus con- 
stantly in motion? We conceive that it is that of a judge, not 
that of a legislator, nor. that of a mere reporter. It is not his 
business merely to inform us that such a word has been used by 
such a writer-in a particular sense; much less is it his office to 
say that from analogy, etymology, or for any other reason, it 
ought to mean so and so, or be spelled or pronounced in such or 
such a manner; but it is his responsible office to sit in judgment 
on the fact whether one word has forfeited its place, and become 
superannuated, and whether another has established its right to 
be regarded as a genuine part of the language. It is often a 
Jong time that a word is on probation. It is first used, or receives 
for the first time a given sense, but whether it will commend 
itself at all, or in that sense, to the cultivated English mind, the 
common intelligence and feeling of all who speak the English 
tongue, is often a matter which it takes a long time to decide, 
and until it is decided it has no right to a place in a dictionary, 
to which students resort. .Thousands of words are used for a 
while, or are used in some places and by some. writers in a par- 
ticular sense, which never become established in the language. 
If all these wordsare to be gathered up, all these senses recorded 
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as legitimate or actual, and if compilers are te vie with each 
other, who shall add most words to the list, the language must 
soon become utterly corrupted. What would be the state of the 
law if every judge should decide all questions out of his own 
head, and these decisions be constantly recorded whether right 
or wrong, and made part of the law of the land? We want our 
lexicographers to protect us from the corruptions, the vulgarisms, 
the unenglish perversions of our native tongue; to allow no 
word to be recorded as an exponent of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
until it is fairly proved to be entitled to that honour. This is 
not a matter of affectation or prudery. Language has a most 
intimate connexion with the intellectual and moral life of a 
nation. It proceeds from and expresses that life, and becomes 
in its turn a most powerful instrument either in its improvement 
or degradation. If the Greek language was the product of the 
Greek mind, the Greek mind could never have been what it 
was, but for the Greek language. The destiny of a nation is 
determined for centuries, by the causes which determine the 
character of its medium of thought. The language of China 
acts on the minds of its teeming millions, just as the diminutive 
iron shoes act on the feet of the Chinese women. 'That people 
are forever condemned to a low state of mental cultivation, from 
the unfortunate form given to their language thousands of years 
ago. It is because of this intimate connexion between the in- 
ward life of a people and their language, that we regard the 
work of the lexicographer as so responsible, and regret that 
Mr. Worcester did not propose to himself the high duty of pre- 
serving the purity'of our language by excluding from his dic- 
tionary every improper word. We surely need some body of 
men to do for English, what the French Academy does for the 
French tongue. A word must stand a long probation before it re- 
ceives a place in the Dictionary of that Academy ; and in this 
way thousands of corruptions, instead of being embalmed or con- 
secrated, are allowed to perish. ‘Though we think the work of 
Mr. Worcester specially unfortunate in that feature of its plan 
to which we have referred, we should be glad to see it supersede 
Webster’s dictionaries, the influence of which we deprecate as 
in the highest degree corrupting. That lexicographer had no 
reverence for language. He seemed to regard it as bearing the 
same relation tothe mind that clothes do to the body. He. 
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therefore looked upon himself as having all the prerogatives of 
a tailor, authorized to clip and cut and fashion the English 
language at pleasure. Unaware of the vitality of the material 
with which he was dealing, he could not understand the feelings 
of those who winced under his shears, nor see any reason why 
a people should love their language more than they loved their 
coats. With various and superficial learning, he was destitude 
of every philosophical qualification of a lexicographer, without 
discrimination, taste, or judgment, and restrained by no reverence 
for his subject, or for the minds of the millions whose medium of 
thought he autocratically assumed to modify and arrange. His 
books, though containing much that is valuable for future labour- 
ers, ought to be looked upon not as English or even New Eng- 
lish dictionaries, but merely as an exhibition of what for his 
own reasons Mr. Webster thought the English language ought 


to be. We therefore heartily rejoice in the appearance of Mr.. 


Worcester’s work, and hope to see it taking the place of Web- 
ster’s, hoping, also, however, that our author may see reason in 
future editions, to exclude .from his vocabulary every word, 
which has. not the support of standard English writers. It is 
not enough that Mr. Wilberforce should use solemnize in the 
sense of making solemn, or Sir Robert Peel say a measure has 
“ progressed,” to legitimate such usage. A lexicographer ought 
to wait until he finds that such writers as Southey, Coleridge, 
Prescott, and Everett deliberately sanction a word before giving 
it an abiding place in the vocabulary of the language. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, Fourteenth edition as revised by 

' Dr. B. Rédiger. Translated by T. J. Conant, Professor of 
Hebrew in Madison University, Hamilton, N.Y. With the 
modifications of the editions subsequent to the eleventh, by 
Dr. Davies, of Stepney College, London. To which are 
added a course of Hebrew exercises in Hebrew Grammar, 
and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the Translator. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1846. Svyo. 

Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius as edited by Rédiger. Trans- 
lated with additions, and also a Hebrew Chrestomathy, by M. 
Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, 
Andover. Andover: Allen, Morrill, and Wardwell. 1846. 8yo. 


Tue simultaneous appearance of these volumes seems to imply 
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a gratifying increase in the demand for Hebrew Grammars, and 
at the same time gives us an opportunity of recurring to a sub- 
ject upon which we have not lately had occasion to say tuch, 
Apart from the works immediately before us, we can only ex- 
press briefly the same views which we have in other cases stated 
and defended at full length.. It seems to us that the peculiar 
merits of Gesenius are candour, diligence, and good sense. As 
an original discoverer of grammatical laws, he cannot claim a 
very high place; but he has done great service in selecting from 
the mass of contemporary theories and speculations, all that he 
found on examination to be real accessions to the previous stock 
of philological knowledge, and exhibiting them generally with 
the utmost clearness. This eclectic method made the successive 
editions of his grammar a faithful record of the progress of in- 
vestigation and discovery in his day, though always of course a 
little behind the time. His friend and colleague Ridiger, who 
has had the charge of preparing the edition published since his 
death, being a younger and bolder man and belonging to a newer 
school of philology, naturally felt inclined to introduce more 
radical changes into the work than Gesenius himself would haye 
done. It appears, however, from his preface, which neither of 
his translators has seen fit to give, that he was restricted in 
the execution of this purpose, both by want of time; and by his 
publisher’s injunction that the form should be as little changed 
as possible. The natural result is that while many improye- 
ments are scattered through the work, and some parts of it en- 
tirely re-written, there are other important parts requiring 
equal change, which he has left almost untouched. Asa single 
instance we may mention the elaborate confusion of Gesenius’s 
treatment of the vowels, which we think it impossible for any 
beginner to comprehend. 'The changes which Rédiger has in- 
troduced are all, excepting what relate to the tenses, for the bet- 
ter, and add materially to the value of the work. , 

As to the two translations now before us, their history is some- 
whatcurious. The Messrs. Appleton, having received from Lon- 
don a copy of Rédiger’s edition, translated by Dr. Benj. Davies, 
determined to republish it; but when the plates were nearly 
completed, they were informed by Prof. Conant, that his transla. 
tion of the eleventh edition of Gesenius had been appropriated 
bodily by Davies, merely altering it where changes had been 
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introduced by Rédiger into the original. On finding this charge 
‘to be well founded, the publishers at:once proposed'to bring the 
work out under Professor Conant’s name ‘and with such correc- 
tions as he considered necessary. His own translation'wasa very 
faithful one, its chief faults being the rigidity and other disad- 
vantages inseparable from:an exact version. The English edi- 
tor performed his part in ‘a very indifferent manner. Besides 
translating the new portions incorrectly, and allowing many of 
the minor improvements of Rédiger to pass unnoticed, he has 
further disfigured the work by silly notes and observations of his 
own, and by restoring passages.and technical terms from the old 
editions which are directly at variance with the doctrines advo- 
cated in the new one. The book thus patched by Rédiger, 
mangled by Davies, and darned by Conant, presents, of course, 
singular appearance. The effect:of all this is made still more 
-odd by the intervention of Professor Stuart, who after having 
figured for a quarter of a century as anoriginal grammarian, 
now drops that character and comes upon the stage asa 
translator. If this self-sacrifice were really accompanied by 
_ ‘any great advancement of the science, it would be an act 
of the most disinterested heroism. But as it is, we are 
afraid it will but seem to accredit the charges heretofore 
alleged against-him by the jealousy and party-spirit, of which 
he has so frequently complained. That his own gram- 
‘mar should have been described as a recoction of Gesenius, 
however false, can scarcely be surprising, when we find him, by 
his own act, merging it in this new edition of his favourite 
author. His translation of the new work is directly opposite in - 
character to that of Mr. Conant. While the latter is exact but 
stiff, the former is easy and slovenly. Even where he has fully 
understood his text, which is by no means inyariably the case, 
his Germanized English often makes his own sense very obscure. 
His additions are of more pretension and more value than those 
of Mr. Conant; but it may well be doubted whether some of 
them are rightly placed in an elementary book ; for instance, his 
long string of queries with respect to the article. In fine, we 
consider these two books as useful contributions to our stock of 
English works on Hebrew Grammar; but we think, at the same 
time, that their execution is defective, and that an accurate trans- 
lation of Rédiger’s work into good English, without alteration 
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or addition, would have been far superior to either. The other 
favourite Hebrew grammarian of Germany is Ewald, who in 
acuteness and invention, far surpasses Gesenius, but is just as 
much below him in the indispensable quality of common sense. 
It is no small proof of his love and power of condensation that 
his Grammar has been thrice re-written, since its first appear- 
ance, and that in every case its bulk has been diminished, until 
now it is reduced to the form of a very thin octavo. These 
works, though abounding in ingenious and refined suggestions, 
are so full of strained hypotheses and freaks of fancy, as to render 
them unfit for elementary instruction. Nordheimer, coming 
after both these great grammarians, and being able from his in- 
dependent position to avail himself of their researches, succeeded 
in combining their most valuable qualities with the fruits of his 
own original investigations, giving to his work the clear system- 
atic method of Gesenius, and infusing into it the animating philo- 
sophical spirit of Ewald. We are far from meaning to describe 
Nordheimer’s grammar as superior in all respects to those of his 
predecessors. On the contrary, we think that there are not a 
few points in which the treatment of Gesenius or Ewald is 
decidedly better. This applies chiefly to the first volume, the 
Orthography and Etymology, to elucidate which so much has 
been done of late years by Hupfeld and others. The second 
volume, which contains the syntax, although not without its 
faults, is in our opinion greatly superior to every other. Nord- 
heimer’s Grammar has another advantage as respects its use in 
England and America. It is not a translation, but was originally 
written both in German and in English. A still greater advan- 
tage is that one of its authors still survives and is devoted to the 
same objects of pursuit. In view of this fact, we have no hesita- 
tion in expressing our opinion, that the great desideratum in 
our Hebrew apparatus at the present moment, is a new edition 
of this admirable grammar in a more convenient form and with 
the many improvements which have no doubt been suggested by 
the subsequent experience of its authors. There is much to be 
said in fayour of the doctrine, that the student should make use 
from the beginning of a copious grammar, containing a full 
elucidation of all the phenomena of the language, to be mastered 
by degrees. But on the other hand, every teacher of experience 
must know that too long a grammar embarrasses and disheartens 
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-the learner, that it makes his elementary apparatus too expen- 
sive, and that it restricts the teacher in the exhibition of his 
original ideas if he has them. We do not believe that Mr. Tur- 
ner has it in his power to do a greater service to the public than 
by preparing an abridgment of Nordheimer’s Grammar, with . 
such improvements, drawn from all accessible resources, as shall 
bring it fully up to the present state of Hebrew philology. 
Nor on the other hand are we aware of any person so pecu- 
liarly fitted for the task, not only by attainments and experience 
as a teacher, but by his intimate connexion with the author of 
the system, and his large share in the labours to which the 
original work owes its existence. Even if that work should be 
superseded, it would only be by its own advances towards matu- 
rity; but it might still retain its present form as an authority 
for those who. wish to enter into more minute and profound in- 
vestigations than the ordinary class of students. 


Christ and Antichrist, or Jesus of Nazareth, proved to be the 
Messiah. And the Papacy proved to be the Antichrist, pre- 
dicted in the Holy Scriptures. By-Rev. Samuel J. Cassels, 
late of Norfolk, Virginia. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 


Tuts interesting little volume did not come to hand until our 
space was nearly filled; or we should have been disposed to 
give a more copious notice of its contents. The plan of the 
work is judicious, and the execution highly creditable to the 
author. His style is simple and perspicuous, so that the reader 
is never at a loss for the meaning; the remarks, under the 
several heads, are concise, appropriate, and forcible. The only 
objection which occurred to us in the perusal, is that in a work 
intended to demonstrate that Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah, too much is taken for granted. It is all along assumed 
as admitted that our gospels are genuine, and truly the works of 
those whose names they bear; and that the narrative given by 
the evangelists is historically true. But Jews and infidels, of 
every class, are always disposed to call this in question. Here 
then, it seems to us, more pains should have been taken to fortify 
the foundation of our holy religion. The points discussed by 
the author, in the first part of his work are—The genealogy of 
Jesus—The birth of Jesus—The birth place of Jesus—The time 
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of his appearance—The testimony of inspired witnesses—Direct 
testimony from heaven—The personal testimony of Jesus—His 
-miracles—The character of Jesus—Jesus a teacher—Jesus a 
sacrifice and Priest—Jesus a king—The resurrection of Jesus 
The blessings conferred on the Gentiles by Jesus. In the dis- 
cussion of these points, the author does not undertake to answer 
all the objections or remove all the difficulties which might be 
suggested on the several topics; but he has exhibited in a con- 
centrated and lucid manner, the most important truths connected 
with the subjects discussed. We are persuaded, that every 
candid reader will experience real satisfaction in the perusal of 
this first part of the work, in which the evidences of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus of Nazareth are placed in a strong light. 

The second part, in which the author gives the characteristics 
of Antichrist, is indicative of more learned research than was 
exhibited in the former; but it will not be equally satisfactory 
to the common reader, because there is a necessity for a constant 
reference to historical facts, with which his acquaintance is im- 
perfect. The author assumes as correct the common “ Protes- 
tant interpretation” of this obscure book of prophecy; but com- 
mentators disagree so entirely in their views as to the import of 
the symbolical representations of the apocalypse, that we confess 
we feel no great confidence in any interpretation which has 
yet been given of this portion of sacred scripture. It is impor- 
tant to remark, however, that the author’s proof, that the Papacy 
is the Antichrist, is not derived entirely from the interpretation 
given to certain parts of this book; but from the clear and 
pointed predictions of Paul, in the 2d Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians. ‘That the Popes of Rome are designated by the “man of 
sin,” is to us as clear as the fulfilment of any other prophecy, 
which does not depend on inspiration, that is, which has not been 
declared to be fulfilled by any inspired man. 'Turretine’s Disser- 
tation on this subject in his fourth Volume, satisfied our minds, 
many years ago that the papacy was here clearly designated. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, that the author has made no 
mistake in regard to Antichrist, provided it be admitted, that 
the “man of sin” and Antichrist are identical. And certainly 
we have never seen the characteristics of Antichrist presented 
ina more striking manner, than by our author. They are given 
under the following heads: The seat of Antichrist—The time 
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__ of Antichrist—Antichrist a peculiar power—-Antichrist an apostle 
—Antichrist an idolater—Antichrist a blasphemer—aAntichrist 
an innovator—Antichrist a persecutor—a possessor of great 
riches—of great power—of great craft and pretended miracles 
—Antichrist a reprobate—The downfall of Antichrist. 
The evidence adduced in support of each of these charges is 
authentic and cogent. We do not believe that any other power 
will ever arise, which will so completely answer to Paul’s descrip- 
tion. And even if there should be another, for John tells us 
there are many Antichrists, yet, whether we understand by the 
' hame, one who assumes the place of Christ and usurps his au- 
thority, or one who opposes Christ, we have a clear manifesta- 
tion of Antichrist in the papacy; for it has been evidently 
shown, that the Popes of Rome have arrogated to themselves the 
authority of Christ, and for ages, exercised a power which can 
belong to none but God. And that the Romish hierarchy is an 
enemy to the pure gospel and kingdom of Christ, is evident by 
proofs of the most convincing kind. 
_,_ Upon the whole, we are of opinion that this is a seasonable, 
as well as a judicious book. Mr. Cassels is undoubtedly a popu- 
lar writer, and we trust, that during his exile from the pulpit, 
on account of physical infirmity, he will be permitted to instruct 
and edify the church, by other productions of his pen. 


Eclectic Moral Philosophy. Prepared for Literary Institutions 
and general use.. By Rey. J. R. Boyd, A. M., Principal of 
Jefferson County Institute, New York. Author of Elements 
of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. Harpers & Brother, 
Publishers. New York. 1846. pp. 423. : 
Mr. Bovp informs us in his Preface that this work “is almost 

strictly a compilation; yet it has cost the labour of extensive 

reading, of an anxious, and often perplexing comparison ‘of vari- 
ous authors, of the preparation of a new arrangement of topics, 
and of a somewhat novel mode of treatment.” He has endea- 
voured to combine in a connected form, “what he considers the 
best thoughts of the most gifted moral writers of the present 
century.” This work has reached us:just as the last sheets 

’ of our Journal are passing through the press, We can, there- 

fore, do nothing more than call the attention of our readers to it. 

This however is as much as is necessary, for no instructer would 
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adopt such a work as a text book, without thorough examination 
for himself. We have examined the book sufficiently to receive 
the impression that it is better adapted to the wants of learners 
than any manual of the kind we have seen. On the great ques- 
tions of the nature of virtue, and the grounds of moral obligation 
it teaches the true doctrine, repudiating the corrupting doctrines 
of expediency and self-love, which characterise and render poi- 
sonous some of the most popular works on morals. Mr. Boyd 
has also given his book a more religious and scriptural character 
than is commonly found in works of this kind; not only by con- 
necting the exhibition of the principles of morals with the doc- 
trine of God, but also by making the scriptures the avowed 
standard of duty. Very nearly one half of the volume is devoted 
to an exposition of the Decalogue. We are sorry to see that 
the chapter on Slavery is characterised by that mischievous con- 
fusion of ideas, which renders powerless so much of what is 
written on this subject. Mr. Boyd has just followed the common 
track, confounding slavery with the slave laws, and has fallen 
into the usual contradictions of himself and of the word of God. 
This is the most impotent of all modes of opposing a great evil. 
Mr. Boyd has lingered behind the age on this subject. A few 
years ago slaveholding was at the north by all classes of aboli- 
tionists made a sin, and of course a bar to church fellowship. 
Now we see not only the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, as fair a representative of the intelligence and 
piety of the country as could be selected, repudiating that doc- 
trine, but the whole American delegation to the Evangelical 
Alliance standing up in opposition to the embodied fanaticism 
and delusion of England, and asserting that church communion 
with slaveholders is not to be broken off. And the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, by a vote of the 
whole body against seven, decided in the same way, and on the 
very ground that the doctrine of writers, whom Mr. Boyd has 
taken as his guides, is false. Our eye happened to fall on this 
chapter in turning over the leaves of this book, and we felt de- 
sirous of seeing what the author said on one of the greatest ques- 
tions of the age. We very much regret the character of his 
discussion, because truth, a clear discrimination of what is con- 
sistent with scripture and what opposed to it in slavery, is 
essential to the production of any right moral impression on this 
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subject. The men who place themselves on false ground, are as 


we see, constantly sinking lower and lower in their principles 
and spirit. What greater curse to the slave can be imagined, 
than that abolitionist and infidel should become synonymous 
terms. ‘To this disastrous result, even good men are lending 
their influence. 


A Discourse on the Baconian Philosophy. By Samuel Tyler of 
the Maryland Bar. Second edition, enlarged. Printed by 
D. Schley and T. Kaller, Frederick city, Md. 1846, 


We are gratified to see a second edition of Mr. Tyler’s Dis- 
course on the Baconian Philosophy, which, upon a careful ex- 
amination we find to be not only enlarged, but greatly improved. 
Bacon has not found, in modern times, an abler expositor of his 
philosophy than our author.; His conceptions are so clear, his 
discrimination so accurate, his jndgment so sound, and his know- 
ledge so extensive, that it is an intellectual feast to peruse his 
writings on philosophy. We do not wish to be extravagant in 
our praise ; but it is our opinion that the true principles of phi- 
losophy have not been so accurately investigated, and so lucidly 
stated, by any author of this age, as by Mr. Tyler. This, per- 
haps, will be considered as saying no more than that his views 
and reasonings are more accordant with those which we enter- 
tain than any other author with whom we are acquainted. 

There is a desideratum in our literature which, in our 
opinion, Mr. Tyler is as competent to supply as any mah in our 
country. It isan elementary work on psychology, to be studied 
by our young men in our higher seminaries of learning. Such 
a work should contain a brief history of the science, a sys- 
tematic view of the principles of truth, and a philosophic 
arrangement of the faculties, operations, and susceptibilities of 
the human mind. No calculation can be made of the benefits 
which wouldaccrue from a well digested elementary system of this 
kind; especially as we find many of our young men of lively 
imagination, carried away with the fanciful flights of Coleridge, 
or the vague and misty transcendentalism of the German school. 
The book now under consideration contains a large part of what 
should enter into such a treatise ; but it should be less minute in its 
details and more systematic in its arrangement. We cannot but 
hope that Mr. Tyler will listen to the suggestion which we 
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have ventured to make, and that he will be able to produce a 
standard work on the subject of his favourite study which will 
become a text-book in many of our literary institutions. 


Gountry Cousins. pp. 286. Designed to show how a Christian 
may be in the world, yet not of the world. 

George Somerville ; or the boy who would be aminister. pp. 88. 

Amos Armfield; or the leather-covered Bible. pp. 123. 

The Gospel among the Bechuanas and other Tribes of Southern 

Africa, pp. 296. 

Learning to Think, by the author of Learning to Feel and 

Learning to Act. pp. 180. . 

Wings for Holiday Hours, with Illustrations. pp. 102. 

Don’t and Do. pp. 62. 

Guide to the Saviour, pp. 157, designed for Sunday school and 
other children. 

Tues are among the recent publications of the American 
Sunday School Union, an institution which is quietly prosecut- 
ing its important work of fostering Sunday school instruction and 
of providing books for Sunday school libraries, By long ex- 
perience its managers haye learned to adapt their publications | 
to the class of persons for whom they are designed, and they 
seem to be constantly endeavouring to elevate the standard both 
as to the contents and getting up of books intended for the young, 
They are certainly doing a great work, and have a strong claim 
to the confidence and support of all denominations of evangelical 
Christians, ' 


An Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles in the JSorm of Ques- 
tions and Answers. Designed for Bible classes, associations 
and country congregations. By J. J. Janeway, D.D. Part I. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1846. 
‘Tne catechetical method of exposition, adopted by Dr. Jane- 

way, has great advantages. It presents ina definite form the 
points to be explained, and gives the explanation in the form 
adapted to the difficulty. It serves also to arrest and fix attention 
on the doctrines and contents of the scripture, and to bring 
them intelligibly before the mind. We hope the venerable 
author may be able to prosecute his plan, and give the church 
such an exposition of the whole of the New Testament. 
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Lhe Bible Manual; comprising Selections from Scripture, ar- 
ranged for occasions of private and public worship, both 
special and ordinary. Together with Scripture expressions 
of Prayer, abridged from Matthew Henry. With an appendix 
consisting of a copious classification of scripture text, present-. 
ing a systematic view of the doctrines and duties of revelation. 
By W. W. Everts, Pastor of Laight street church, New York. 
New York; Lewis Colby & Co. 1846, pp.325. Appen- 
dix pp. 114, 

T'u1s copious title page gives a clear idea of the design of 
this work ; a design which must at once commend itself to the 
reader as important. It will of itself awaken an interest in the 
work, and a desire to obtain it as a valuable assistance both for 
pastors and private Christians. To give an idea of the plan on 
which the systematic view of doctrines, &e., contained in the 
appendix is carried out, we select the head, “ Justification before 
God.” “Promised in Christ. Is the act of God.” “Unper tHE 
Law, Requires perfect obedience. Man cannot attain to. Un- 
DER THE GosPEL. Is not of works. Is not of faith and works 
united. Is by faith alone. Is of grace. In the name of Christ. 
By the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. By the blood of 
Christ. By the resurrection of Christ. Blessedness of. Frees 
from condemnation. Entitles to an inheritance. Ensures glori- 
fication. 'The wicked shall not attain to. By Farru, Revealed 
under the old dispensation. Excludes boasting. Does not make 
void the law. 'T'ypified, Illustated, Exemplified.” Under these 
heads reference is made to proof passages of scripture. The 
reader will at once see the assistance such a book is likely to 
afford in the investigation of any scriptural subject. 


An Exposition of the Confession of Faith of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. By Rev. Robert Shaw. Revised by 
the Committee of Publication. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 1847. pp. 352. 

Tus book is strictly what it purports to be, an exposition of 
the Confession of Faith. The contents of the Confession are 
given section by section, and the exposition follows as a com- 
ment. From the extent of ground to be passed over, the expo- 
sition is of course brief; but it is sound, popular, judicious, and 
comprehensive. 
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Secret Prayer and its accompanying Exercises. By Rey. James 
McGill. Hightae, Lochmaben. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 1846. pp. 276. “ 
Tus work is designed to assist young persons and others in 

acquiring devotional habits, without aid from written forms. It 

contains practical remarks on the several parts of prayer, adora- 

tion, confession, petition, &c., all designed not only to explain but 

ee enforce the duty and to be a guide in performing it. 


- Anecdotes, illustrative of a select passage in each chapter of the 
Testament. By John Whitecross. In two volumes. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Tuer adage that example is better than precept, though a 
fallacy, contains a form of truth. Doctrines or precepts when 
presented in the concrete form of example, often attract atten- 
tion and make an impression, which an abstract proposition 
would fail to do. We have found the anecdotes of Mr. White- 
cross on the Catechism an attractive book for children, and we 
doubt not in its measure, an useful one; effects, we admit, due 
neither to their pertinency nor to their inherent worth, but 
simply to their being facts, historically stated, and having a 
humanizing tendency. We therefore hope that these volumes, 
which appear to be‘ of a higher order, will be still more enter- 
taining and instructive. 


q 
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Popular Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. In four quar- 
terly numbers. Nos. I. and Il. September and December, 
1845. By Joseph Augustus Seiss, Pastor of the Evangelical — 
Lutheran Church of Shepherdstown, Virginia. Baltimore: 
; Printed at the Publication Rooms, No.7 South Liberty St. 
1846. 
‘Tux mode of exposition by popular lectures has many advan- 
tages. It enables the exegete to take up the subjects treated 
of in any particular book of scripture, in their order, and to set x 
them forth with all the additional light and illustration borrowed 
-* from other parts of the word of God, and to enforce them by 
appropriate inferences. 'Thus Mr. Seiss takes up the general Es 
subjects of the “ Superior excellence of the gospel,” “'The Deity 


of Christ,” “Christ’s superangelic dignity,” as topics embraced 
in the first chapter of the Epistle to the E : and in this 
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‘way he goes through the whole boook. The lectures evince 
Judiciousness and an evangelical spirit. 


A Comprehensive Lexicon of TP Gr cck Language, adapted to 
the use of schools and colleges in the United States. Third 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. By John Pickering. 
Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1846. S8yo. pp. 1456. 


So much of the comfort and progress of a student of any Jan- 
guage depends on the Lexicon he uses, that the choice he makes 
of this essential and constant companion is a matter of great 
importance. What he needs, especially if a beginner, is such 
an arrangement as shall facilitate the finding any word he wishes 
to examine. Secondly, that its various inflexions should be so 
far given as to enable him to determine its class and peculiarities. 
Third, that its meanings should be concisely and clearly stated. 
in their natural order of descent from the primary signification 
of its rout. Fourth, that the mode of construction with other 
words should be pointed out, and that the modification of its 
meaning thereby effected should be indicated. Fifth, that a 
sufficient number of examples should be given to illustrate and 
authenticate the meaning and constructions assigned to the word. 
Sixth, that its etymology and combinations should be so far stated 
as to enable the student to ascertain the family connexion, so to 
speak, to which it belongs. 

This Lexicon of Mr. Pickering fulfils all these conditions, as 
far as we have been able to examine, satisfactorily, some of them 
more fully indeed than others. The alphabetic arrangement, 
the copious detail of the various forms of the words, and the 
separate mention of the principal dialetical and irregular forms, 
will be found a great assistance to the student. We are less 
favourably impressed with the arrangement of the several mean- 
ings which do not always seem to follow in their natural order. 
The quotations from authorities are sufficiently numerous to 
answer the purpose of the student in the first stages of his pro- 
gress. The volume is further recommended by the clearness of - 
the type and whiteness of the paper. 

The lexicon of Liddell and Scott has some advantages over 
Mr. Pickering’s Dictionary for advanced students, but for begin- 
ners, the latter is probably the best lexicon that has yet been 
published. rye 
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_ Philadelphia: Preshyterian Board of Publication. pp. 207. 
“Dass volame “comprises a brief system of theology, and may 
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he Rand asefal tosach as may not have the opportunity of study- 
ing hager works. As 3t is not Intended for the learned, but for 
Pla, commen readers technical phrases and abstruse disquisi- 
Beas have been avoided: yet, the author has attempted to estab- 
Bish every doctrine advanced, by solid arguments, derived from 
reason and scripiare.” 


The Decider oF the Direct Witness of the Spirit as taught by 
the Ren. Joka Wesley, shown to be wnseriptural, false, fanat- 


teal and of misohienous tendency. By Frederick A. Ross. 
Phildelphia: Published for the author, by Perkins & Purves. 
ISK 


‘Tas dhetrine of Westley on the direct witness of the Spirit, is 
earefally stated by Mr. Ross from the writings and in the words 
ef Wesley himself’; the several epithets applied in the title page 
to this doctrine are thea made the heads of the discourse ; anfl 
the changes involved in them are sustained with great clearness 
and fre. Mr Ross is an excellent controversial writer; cau- 
tous im his statements cogent in argument, and lucid in his ; 
enter, ‘This little work is well adapted to correct a very mis- — 
chievous error, and to open the eyes of the Christian public to 
the Raven of fnaticisn which entered into the original compo- 
sition of methodism, and which it is to be feared is by no means 
yet parged out. 

A Progressive German Reader, adapted to the American Edi- 
tran ef Olkexdanf’s German > with copious notes 
aud a voowbelary. By G J. Adler, A.B, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in the University of the 
city of New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila- 
delphis : Gea S. Appleton, 1847. pp. 309. 

‘Tre increasing attention to the German language and litera- 
alah amet Ghats a demand for such works as the 
above. ¥ Oaght to be prepared by real scholars, in order 
that the Knguage shoukd be unfolded in its trae principles and 
the learner introduced into that path which will conduct him to 
& thorough Knowledge of its structure and peculiarities, A great 
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deal depends on the character of the books with which a learner 
begins the study of any language. Professer Adler’s high charac- 
ter as a scholar, his accurate acquaintance with the grammar and 
philosophy of his native language, and his previous labours in 
this department, all conspire to commend the present work to 
the confidence and patronage of the students of the noblest of 
modern languages. 


Farewell Sermon delivered to the church of Chanceford, in April, 
1845. By the late Samuel Martin, D.D. Also Extracts 
from a Sermon preached in the church of Chanceford on the 
17th of August, 1845. By the Rey. William Finney. New 
York. 1846. 


Tue former of these discourses is an affectionate valedictory 
sermon delivered by Dr. Martin to a congregation which he had 
served in the gospel, between. forty and fifty years. The ser- 
mon of Mr. Finney is a short biographical notice of Dr. Martin 
and a delineation of his personal and ministerial charaeter. Dr. 
Martin was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the 9th 
of January, 1767. His parents were members of the Associate 
Yhurch. His early studies and his preparation for the ministry, 
were conducted by the Rey. Dr. Latta and the Rev. Dr. Smith — 
of Piquea. He was licensed by the Presbytery of Baltimore, in 
May, 1793, and was soon after ordained as pastor of the church 
at Slateridge, in York county, Pennsylvania. Five years later 
he took charge of the church at Chanceford, in which relation 
he continued, with « short interruption, until his death. Dr. 
Martin was a man of unusual vigour of intellect, and was held in 
high estimation both as a preacher and as a member of ecclesias- 
tical bodies. He closed along and useful life, in the bosom of his 
friends and surrounded by a people who cherish his memory with 
affection and respect. 


Christian Resignation, illustrated and enforced. A Sermon 
delivered in the Presbyterian church of Barbecue, ia the 
county of Cumberland, N. C., on Sunday, August 23d, 1846, 
on the occasion of the death of Mr. Archibald McDiarmid. 
By the Rey. Colin McIver, of Fayetteville, N.C. Published 
by Request. Fayetteville. 1846. 

Mr. McDrarmm, a highly respected and useful man, was very 
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suddenly cut down in the midst of an active life, under circum 
stances, which produced a profound impression on the society 
of which he wasa member. His friend, the Rey. Mr. McIver 
was called upon to preach his funeral sermon; and delivered on 
that occasion, the solemn and appropriate discourse above men- 
tioned. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Richard Siayter, late Pastor of the Re- 
Sormed Protestant Dutch Church of Claverack, N. Y. By 
R. Ormiston Currie. With an Introduction, by the Rev. 
Philip Milledoler, D.D. New York. 1846. John Moffet. 
pp. 132. 

Mk. Slayter was known to us, and is remembered as a warm- 
hearted and laborious minister, whose labours God was pleased 
greatly to bless. The friends of this good man, and all who are 
familiar with the field of his labours, will take an interest in the 
biographical sketch. 


A Sermon, occasioned by the death of Professor Ebenezer Kel- 
log, delivered in the Church at Williamstown, on Sabbath 
. noon, Oct. 11,1846. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., Presi- 
. of the College. Boston. 'T’. R. Marvin. 


-Turs discourse, from the skill of the author, presents a por- 
trait which strikes us as eminently characteristic. It depicts a 
man who, if not great, was good, useful, and lovely. Some 
passages in the discourse are exceedingly beautiful, and the 
whole is a fine specimen of subdued and trustworthy commenda- 
tion. 


Pithy Papers on Singular Subjects. By Old Humphrey. New 
York. R. Carter. pp. 266. 1846. 18mo. 


Old Humphrey will certainly be disappointed if he expects a 
regular critique on each of his volumes, for they come out with 
a rapidity which exhausts us. The title of this one savours of 
self-complacency, but the contents are entertaining, and quite 
equal to those which have preceded it. 


A Message from Giod ; or Thoughts on Religion for Thinking 
Men. By the Rey. John Cumming, D. D., Minister of the 
Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Litile Russell street, 
Covent Garden. New York. R. Carter. 18mo. pp. 180. 
1846, 
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We are familiar with the productions of the Free Church, but 
it is somewhat rare to have a book on experimental religion from 
a minister of the Scottish Establishment. In the one here 
offered we see no defect, either. of orthodoxy or of warmth. 
The style is finished in a high degrev, and sometimes assumes a 
bold rhetorical character. We trust the Little volume may prove 
awakening to many who shall peruse it. This edition is remark- 
able for its large type, which will make it welcome to poor eyes 
and poor readers. 


An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. By the Rey. Charles 
Bridges, M.A. Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk; Author of an 
‘Exposition of the cxix. Psalm, ‘Christian Ministry,’ ete. 
New York: R. Carter. 1847. Svo. xi. 544. 


Tus large octavo contains the production of a familiar and 
honoured pen; and we have already given our hearty commen- 
dation to the other works of Mr. Bridges. He is a judicious, 
sound, and devout interpreter; and we are particularly rejoiced 
to see in his safe and reverent hands a portion of Scripture in 
which the rationalism of our day would find nothing LP a 
The value of this book is happily set forth in the P 
Jerome’s counsel for the daughter of a friend was: ‘ Let per 
have first of all, the Book of Psalms for holiness of heart, and be 
instructed in the Proverbs of Solomon for her godly life’ The 
mother of Matthew Henry was one ‘ that was very well versed in 
Solomon’s proverbs, and the rules of wisdom which may be 
fetched from thence.” The spirit of Mr. Bridges’ exposition 
may be inferred from a sentence of Cecil which he quotes: ‘If 
we do not see the golden thread through all the Bible, marking 
out Christ, we read the Scripture without the key.’ It is recor- 
ded of Mary Jane Graham, ‘that she was delighted in the course 
of her study of the Book of Proverbs, to have Christ so much 
and so frequently before her mind. As a criterion of the au- 
thor’s soundness, we would recommend to purchasers to look 
through his exposition of the eighth chapter, which has been 
signally robbed of its glory by neologizing commentators. From 
such examination as we have given the volume, we are prepared 
to place it among our best and most edifying expositions. 


Something for Every Body. By Robert Carlton, Esq. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1846. 12mo. 
9 
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Wuen we first took this publication in hand, we were dis- 
posed to consider it a strange book. It soon revealed itself to us. 
as a cordial and able defence of the most precious principles, in 
education, morals, and religion. 'The badinage, which first strikes 
the eye, and which is sometimes too little bridled, only makes 
way for some of the most solemn and pathetic approaches to 
the heart, which we have ever read. The defence of Capital 
Punishment, alone, is so masterly, as to give the author a claim 
to be considered equally formidable in argument and in satire. 
He is unsparing and unanswerable, in his assaults on the bubbles 
of the day, such as Mesmerism, Socialism, medical neology, 
pseudo-philanthropy, New-Jerusalemism, craniology, ultra-absti- 
nence, and quack-education. But when he gives scope to his 
profound emotions, in regard to vital religion, he forgets, and we 
forget, every thing like merriment, and the result is an exhibi- 
tion of the warmest and gentlest sympathies. We were never 
more confirmed in our belief, that the fountains of laughter and 
of tears lie very near together. With a high estimate of this 
book, we would counsel the author, first, to allow less abandon in 
his lively passages, and secondly to address himself to some high 
argument, without the assumption of an unreal name. 


The Coming of the Lord ; a Key to the Book of Revelation, 
With an Appendix. By James M. McDonald, Minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, L. 1. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1846. 12mo. pp. 210, 

Tue author ably vindicates the labour which he has bestowed 
on this neglected part of Scripture; and indeed his brief but 
able Preface sets this whole matter in its true light. The ex- 
position is the work of a diligent and vigorous mind, grappling 
with a difficult subject. It is marked by a caution and religious 
fear, which are sometimes wanting in such discussions. From 
the size of the volume, a thofough examination of all the points 
is not to be expected; but the author gives us a clear notion of 
his hypothesis of interpretation. "To say that we do not find 
some places explained in a way which varies from our own idea, 
would be what we never expect to say of any book on the Apo- 
calypse. But in the general understanding of the prophecy, we 
agree far more with Mr. McDonald than with that school who 
have set themselves forward as his contemptuous opposers. And 
where we cannot coincide with him in opinion, we do not lose 
our high respect for his abilities and his intention, "The work 
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is therefore in our opinion likely to be both acceptable and edi- 

fying. 

Eistory of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. In four 
volumes. By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. Translated by 
H. White, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, M. A. & Ph. 
Dr. Heidelberg. ‘The translation carefully revised by Dr. 
d’Aubigné, who has also made various additions not hitherta 
published. New York: Robert Carter. 1846. 12mo. pp. 
419, 406, 492, 470. 

_ Four volumes for one dollar anda half! ‘These are, more- 
over, neat and substantial volumes. Of the merits of Dr. Merle’s 
work, we have not a word to say: it has reached its place. The 
translation now offered is the only one corrected by the author, 
as he has himself certified. He has here attended to the passa- 
ges which were altered by the American Tract Society, and in 
such a way as to do justice to that Society. He has revised the 
translation, ‘line by line and word by word, and has made nu- 
merous additions. In his preface he says: ‘Certainly I am a 
Presbyterian; certainly this work is opposed to a dogmatic and 
sectarian Episcopacy, which maintains that, in order to be 
united to Christ, you must be united to a bishop; but it is by no 
means opposed to the evangelical and constitutional Episcopacy, 
—to the Episcopacy of Leighton, Scott, J. Newton, Simeon, and 
Cecil.’ 


The Character of the Gentleman: an Address to the students 
of Miami University; August, 1846. By Francis Lieber. 
Professor of Political Philosophy and Economy in the South 
Carolina College; author of Political Ethics; Principles of 
Interpretation in Law and Politics; &c., &c. ‘Cincinnati. 
1846. 

Ir we were to measure our remarks by a regard to the value 
of the production, we should make this pamphlet the occasion of 
an extended article. Professor Lieber, who has long since made 
himself known to the literary and political world, here brings 
his stores of philosophy and classic research to bear upon a topic, 
which has been the very shuttlecock of coxcombs and empty 
scribblers. The term Gentleman acquires a new dignity under 
his hands; and we sincerely wish these observations might be 
preserved i in some less ephemeral form. It is enough to say 
that we have never seen the ae discussed in so satisfactory 


a manner before. 
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Annals of the Poor, containing the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,’ 
“The Young Cottager,” “The Negro Servant,” etc. By 
Legh Richmond, A. M. A new edition, enlarged, with an in- 
troductory sketch of the author, by John Ayre, A. M., Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. New York. Robert 


Carter. 1846. 18mo. pp. 239. 


No tract has ever been more celebrated or more useful, than 
the Dairyman’s Daughter. The others, from the same pen, are 
worthy of bearing it company. ‘I'he whole series constitutes a 
cluster of Christian narratives, which we need not be afraid of 
circulating too widely. Seldom have sound evangelical doctrine, 
fervent piety, and cultivated taste been more happily united 
than in Legh Richmond. We would gladly lend our aid to © 
place this delightful volume in many hands. 


Christian Union. By Stephen Tyng, D.D., Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York. Robert Carter. 1846. 


Wuen clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church preach 
the pure way of salvation, by the righteousness of Christ, re- 
ceived by faith alone, and when, in addition to this they inculcate 
the genuine principles of Catholic Unity, we hail them as beloved 
brethren, and only lament that their number is not greater. The 
principles of this sermon, if carried out fairly but a little way, 
undermine the entire High-Church fabric. Dr. Tyng contends, 
that true religious unity is not a mere external, apparent unity 
of profession and name, a oneness of temporary discipline, and 
outward type; and that external, minute uniformity is not the 
Lord’s plan of oneness for his people. On the contrary, the 
unity of the Gospel is a spiritual unity; a unity of motive, 
desire, purpose, and plan, spiritual experience, affection, and 
feeling. We join in praying, “ Let it be our purpose and effort 
to pray for, and to communicate peace and mercy upon all who 
walk according to this rule, as the Israel of God” These 
remarks were prepared for our last number. 


Glory, Glory, Glory: and other narratives. By Miss Selina 
Bunbury. New York. R. Carter. 1847. 18mo. pp: 100. 


A sma volume of beautiful and touching stories for children. 
It will gladden many a parent’s heart. We are not however 
reconciled to the provincialism of “Savior,” in the sacred name 
for the genuine English orthography, “ Saviour.” ; 
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National Mercies, Sins, and Duties. A Discourse preached 
to the congregation of the Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, 
on Sabbath morning July 5, 1846. By Rev. John Leyburn, 
Pastor. Published by request. 1846. 


Tuts is a praiseworthy attempt of the preacher, to awaken 
public attention to the momentous points indicated in the title. 
Among our national sins, he properly mentions our general for- 
getfulness of God, our profanation of the Lord’s Day, our eleva- 
tion of bad men to places of distinction, our party rancours, and 
our cupidity. The discourse is sensible and faithful; and its 
elosing portion on the evils of war, are even more appropriate 
and val uable now, than they were when it was pronounced. 


The Sacred Mountains. By J.'T. Headley, author of Napoleon 
and his Marshals, etc. [llustrated. New York. Baker and 
Scribner. 1846. Svo. pp. 175. 

Ir is very seldom that a volume of such beauty as this meets 
the eye. And more rarely still is elegance of pictorial illustra- 
tion combined with so much to gratify literary taste, and elevate 
religious emotion. ‘I'he names and engraved representations of 
Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Hor, Pisga, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and 
Olivet, are in themselves fitted to awaken lively interest; but 
when united to the charm of graphicand pathetic description, they 
constitute a means of unusual improvement and delight. Mr, 
Headley has already attained a reputation, which gives extensive 
currency to any thing he may choose to write; and he has writ- 
ten nothing, in our judgment, more felicitous than these animated 
sketches. In the preface, he vindicates with ability the view 
which he has taken of the locality of the Transfiguration. It 
is a topographical difficulty, into the settlement of which we 
cannot he expected to enter here. We hope this exquisite 
volume may take the place of many an unmeaning Annual, of 
which the interest is as passing as that of an almanac. 


Clement of Rome: or Scenes from the Christianity of the First 
Century, by Mrs. Joslin. New York. Baker & Scribner. 
1846. 12mo. pp. 395. 


Tur title of this book indicates its character; and it cannot 
fail to be useful, in transporting readers to the very associations 
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of Greek and Roman life; without which it is impossible to 
have any just idea of early ecclesiastical history. Professor 
Lewis has contributed a valuable and commendatory preface ; 
and no man is better qualified to testify in regard to the accura- 
cy of the historical and classical costume. 'The author has made 
her close familiarity with the ancient writers a means of pre- 
senting evangelical piety under a new aspect. 


A Memorial of Egypt, the Red Sea, the Wildernesses of Sin and 


Paran, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, and other principal localities 
of the Holy Land; visited in 1842; with brief notes of a 
route through France, Rome, Naples, Constantinople, and up 
the Danube. By the Rey. George Fisk, LL. B., Prebendary 
of Lichfield; and Minister of Christ’s Chapel, St. John’s 
Ward, London. New York. Robert Carter. 1847. 12mo. 
pp. 451. 


Breve readers in our day will be inexcusable, if they do not 
make themselves familiar with the localities of scriptural events; 
so numerous are the books which treat of this subject. This is one 
which we can recommend with much confidence. The author is 
not only sensible and observant, but isa man of education and 
an evangelical Christian. His observations on Popery are 


scarcely less valuable than his descriptions of the East. ‘What - 


principally gratifies us is the spirit of affectionate devotion, very 
different from superstitious credulity, with which he visits the 
places named in Holy Writ. The illustrations of scripture are 
numerous, and in this respect the volume will be serviceable to 
ministers of the Gospel, as well as to laymen. 


Life in New York. By the author of “The Old White Meet- 
ing-House.” New York. Robert Carter. 1847. 18mo. pp. 240. 


T'nts is a readable volume, by a practical writer, on a class of 
subjects highly important. Its sketches reveal with painful 
minuteness some of the dark places in our greatest city, and we 
hope the revelation will not be abused by idle curiosity. Such, 
we are sure, is not the writer’s intention. Long ago the Chris- 
tian world should have awaked to the dangers ‘and sins of our 
dense populations. Some of the authentic details here - iven 
will be as horrible as they are novel, to country readers. ~The 
publication should arouse every citizen of New York. 
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Anr. IV.—1, The Directory for the Worship of God in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, as amended and ratified 
by the General Assembly, in May, 1841. 
2. The Book of Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according 
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A Universal and Critical Dietionary of the English Language. 
To which is added Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of Clas- 
sical and Scripture Proper names, much enlarged and improved : 
and a pronouncing vocabulary of modern geographical names. 
By Joseph E. Worcester. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, Fourteenth edition as revised by Dr. 
E. Rédiger. Translated by T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew 
in Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius as edited by Rodiger. Translated _ 


with additions, and also a Hebrew Chrestomathy, by M. Stuart, 
Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Christ and Antichrist, or Jesus of Nazareth proved to be the Mes- 
siah, And the Papacy proved to be the Antichrist predicted in 
the Holy scriptures. By Rev, Samuel J. Cassel, late of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 
Eclectic Moral Philosophy. Prepared for Literary Institutions and 
general use. By Rev. J. B. Boyd, A. M., Principal of Jefferson 
County Institute, New York. 


A Discourse on the Baconian Philosophy. By Samuel Tyler of 
the Maryland Bar. 


Country Cousins. Designed to show howa Christian may be in 
in the world, yet not of the world. 

George Somerville; or the boy who would be a minister. 

Amos Armfield ; or the leather-covered Bible. 


The Gospel among the Bechuanas and other Tribes of Southern 
Africa. 


61 
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}.carning to Think, by the author of Learning to Feel, and Learn- 
ing to Act. 

Wings for Holiday Hours, with illustrations. 

Don't and Do. 

Guide to the Saviour, designed for Sanday-schoo!l and other chil- 
dren. 

An Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles in the form of Questions 
and Answers. Designed for Bible classes, associations and coun- 
try congregations. By J. J. Janeway, D-. D. 

The Bible Manual; comprising selections from Scripture, armingéd 
for occasions ef private and public worship, both special and 
ordmary. Together with Scripture expressions of prayer, 
abridged from Matthew Henry. 

An Exposition of the Confession of Faith of the Westminster As- 
sembly of Divines. By Rev. Robert Shaw. 

Secret Prayer and its accompanying exercises. By Rev. James Mc- wii 

Gill. 


Anecdotes, illustrative of a select passage in each chapter of the 
Testament. By John Whitecross. In two volumes. 


Popular Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nos. I. and II. 

September and December, 1845. By Joseph Augustus Sciss. he 
A Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek Language adapted to the 

use of Schools and Colleges. By Jobn Pickering. < 
A Brief Compend of Bible Truth. By Archibald Alexander, D.D. 


The Doctrine of the Direct Witness of the Spirit as taught by the 
Rev. John Wesley, shown to be unscriptural, false, fanatical and 
of mischeivous tendency. By Frederick A. Ross. > 


A Progressive German Reader. By J.G. Adler, A. B. 

Farewell Sermon delivered to the church of Chanceford in April, 
1845. Also extracts from a Sermon. 

Christian Resignation, illustrated and enforced, A Sermon. By 
the Rev. Colin McIver, of Fayetteville, N. C. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Richard Slayter. By R. Ormiston Currie. 
A Sermon. By Mark Hopkins. D. D. 
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We have hitherto reviewed no books written in explanation 
f this mysterious portion of the inspired volume: deterred, 
y, by the difficulty of the subject; and also by the vast dis- 
yin the views of commentators. We feel, however, that 
of scripture ought not to be neglected; espeeially, as a 


rds ‘of this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
on therein.” And of late, more than in former years, the 
attention of many learned men has been directed to the inter- 
bs pretation of the Apocalypse ; and although, the disagreement 
among expositors continues as great as ever ; yet, it is believed, 
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- pronounced on “him that readeth, and they that hear — 
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that some new light has been struck out by one and another; so 
that there is reason to hope, that in the progress of inyestiga- 
- tion, some satisfactory commentary may be obtained. And if 
some parts should still remain obscure, especially as relates to 
predictions not yet fulfilled, we may, by the aid of the labours 
of. learned commentators, come to understand those prophecies 
which have found their fulfilment in the history of past events. 
Without committing ourselves, at. present, to any theory of in- 
terpretation, we will endeavour, impartially, to set before the 
reader an outline of the commentary of the emigent writer, 
whose work we have placed at the head of this article. 

As, however, the inspiration and genuineness of this book has 
been called in question by some learned theologians, it may be 
proper to mention, that we consider this point to have been fully 
and satisfactorily settled by the essay of Dean Woodhouse and 
after a thorough and learned investigation, by Professor Stuart, 
every objection of any weight has been answered, and both the 
internal and external evidences of the authenticity of this por- 
tion of the canonical volume, has been set in a light so clear, that 
we cannot but think that every candid person who attends to 
the evidence adduced, must be convinced that it rests on as solid 
a basis as the other books of the sacred volume. 

Mr. Elhott, the erudite author of this work, has given us four 
schemes of Apocalyptic interpretation; which he designates by 
the appellations, of the Praeterist, the Futurist, the Church- 
scheme, and his own. 

They who hold the Praeterist scheme, entertain the opinion, 
that all the leading predictions of the book of Revelation, were 
fulfilled in the early periods of the Christian church; and have 
relation particularly to the opposition made to the gospel by 
Pagans and Jews, and to the sufferings and persecutions endured 
by Christians, from these enemies; together with the deliverance 
wrought for the church, in the providence of God, by the con- 
version of the Roman empire to Christianity. This scheme is 
said to have been invented by Alcasar the Jesuit, and was adopted 
by Grotius and Hammond. It has, for obvious reasons, been a 
favourite scheme with the Romanists. Bossuet has defended it 
with his usual learning and eloquence. It was also adopted by 
Wetstein, and by nearly all the modern German critics; and in 
Great Britain, by Professor Lee and Dr. Davidson, and in our 
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“own country, by Professor Stuart of Andover, in his late learned 
work on the Apocalypse. 

The scheme of the Futurists, is of more modern origin than 
the former, and has had fewer advocates. 'The Jesuit Ribera, is 
said to have been the first who proposed it. 'The same reasons 
which recommended the Precterist scheme to the adherents of 
Rome, will also apply to this: for by it, the arguments used by 

‘Protestants to show that the pope is anti-Christ, are entirely 
evaded. Inthe one case, the prophecies commonly applied to 
the pope, are all supposed to have been fulfilled before the 
power of the pope was manifested; and in the other scheme, 
these same predictions do not begin to be accomplished, until the 
reign of the pope is well nigh over. 'This scheme of the apoca- 
lyptic predictions has been ably refuted by Mr. Birk, and also 
by Mr. Elliott, in the last of his four volumes. Its principal 

-advocates have been Mr. Maitland, and Mr. Burgh; and Mr. 
Newman, also, in the Oxford Tracts, has defended the same 
theory. The Futurists agree with the Preterists in understand- 
ing the days and years of the apocalypse literally. ‘They sup- 
pose anti-Christ to be an snditanadite great infidel and enemy 
of the church, who is to tyrannize over the saints, just three and 
a half years. But while these two schemes agree in several 
particulars, in the main point, they diffé#, toto colo; the one 
considering the main. prefigurations of the apocalyptic visions 
long since past, and the other referring them to events stall far 
remote in the future. These last, however, have one advantage 
in defénding their scheme; there are no historical facts on 
record, which stand in their way. 

An outline of their scheme of interpretation, with a satisfac- 
tory refutation may be: seen in the fourth volume of the work 
under review. 

The third scheme is that which Mr. Elhot denominates the 
church-scheme ; because its advocates apply all the seals to the 
yarious states of the church. ‘This theory of interpretation was 
adopted by Vitringa and Paraeus; and more recentgyeby C oun- 
oe nghame, Bickersteth, and many others. 

These last mentioned commentators, explain the seal; to relate 
to the successive states of the church, in the followi8?’ Jpgnner. 
The white horse is the symbol of the primitive bhirele and of 
her purity, symbolized by the white colour: her conquests and 
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triumphs, after severe conflict, by the bow and the crown; and 
by the rider, they understand, the ministers of the gospel, through 
whose agency Christianity was widely propagated. “He went 
forth conquering and to conquer.” ‘The period of the white 
horse is by them included between the years 70 and 320, when 
the Christian religion was fully established as the religion of 
the empire. 

The opening of the second seal, which reveals a red horse, 
they interpret to represent the sad divisions of the church by 
the introduction and prevalence of Arianism, during which 
period the church was not only distracted with heresy, but :suf- 
fered grievous persecution as long as the favourers of Arianism 
held the supreme power. ‘The period of this seal extends from 
324 to 530. 

The third seal, and the black horse, symbolize, according ‘to 
this scheme, a spiritual famine, the reign of superstition, and 
the commencement of the power of anti-Christ. ‘The period of 
this seal is supposed to be included between 533 and 1073. 

The pale horse, of the fourth seal, isthe symbol of spiritual 
desolation—the papal church in the climax. of corruption—bloody 
persecutions of the saints who refused to-submit to papal domi- 
nation. ‘The period of this seal is supposed to commence about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and to extend to the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth. 

The fifth seal, which opens to the view of the spectator, 
the souls under the altar, crying aloud for vengeance against 
their persecutors, is made by this theory to represent the 
dreadful persecutions of the papal church, now in the zenith 
of her power, against the Waldenses, Albigenses, &c. 'This 
loud and bitter cry of the martyrs is supposed to refer to a 
period about the commencement of the sixteenth century; and 
their being clothed with white robes, to the exaltation of the 
true servants of God by the glorious reformation from popery ; 
which arrived at its highest success about the year 1552. 

The opening of the sixth seal, which was accompanied with a 
great earthquake, is by these commentators, referred to the 
French revolution, which commenced about 1792. In all their 
interpretations of the seals, the riders are made to represent the 
ministers of the church, and the colour of the horses, the spiritual 
character of the church. Thus, the white horse signifies the 
primitive purity, the red horse a state of discord among profess- 
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“ing Christians; the black horse a state of spiritual famine; and 


the pale horse, the spiritual desolation and corruption of the 
church. 

This scheme, which Mr. Elliott calls the church-scheme, he 
undertakes to refute: and in our opinion, he is successful in 
pointing out many inconsistencies in this theory. But in gen- 
eral, we would remark, that in regard to apocalyptic interpreta- 
tion, on every scheme, it is much easier to pull down than to 
build up. 

Let us now take a view of the fourth scheme, which is proposed, 
and with great learning and plausibility defended, by Mr. Elliott, 
in the work under review. Before proceeding farther it may be 
proper to mention, that this author, as well as all who adopt the 
church-scheme, interpret the days, in the Apocalypse, to stand for 
years. And this principle, for the sake of brevity, is called, the 
year-day principle of interpretation. Our author defends this 
mode of interpreting the several periods mentioned in this book, | 
by arguments of great force. And, as the sealed book was written 
on the outside as well as the inside, he adopts the hypothesis, that 
the two sides of the book contained two series of parallel events, 
and according to this idea, he conducts his commentary. On this 
point however, there is much obscurity. For although, it is said, 
that the book was written both on the inside and outside; yet we 
never read afterwards of what was written on the outside of the 
book: the whole which was revealed was by opening the seals, 
which could exhibit only the writing on the inside. 

Mr. Elliott differs entirely from those who maintain the 
church-scheme, in regard to the symbolical meaning of the seals; 
for while they consider them as referring, as has been seen, to 
the character and condition of the visible church, he interprets 
them to represent, at least the four first where horses appear 
in the scene, to the successive states and fortunes of the Roman 
empire, commencing from the time at which John saw the vision, 
in Patmos. Much pains and profound erudition are displayed in 
proving that the horse isa symbol of the Roman empire, but never 
of the visible church. 'The period of the history of the empire 
represented by the white horse, on which sat a rider, armed 
with a bow, and adorned with a crown, who went on conquering 
and to conquer, was one of unexampled prosperity and glory. It 
extends from the death of Claudius to the accession of Commo- 
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dus, including the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the two 
Antonines. It is represented by Gibbon, as “a period of inter- 
vals extraordinarily. protracted of external. peace; and as re- 
markable for the wonderful and almost uniform triumphs in war, 
by which the glory of the empire was illustrated, and its limits 
extended.” “In short,” says he, “If a man were called to fix a 
period in the history of the world, during which the condition of 
the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would 
undoubtedly fix on the one designated.” 

An objection to this application of the symbol might seem to 
arise, from the rider of the white horse wearing a crown on his 
head, and a bow in his hand; but our author with great learning 
and ingenuity explains this, very satisfactorily. 

The red horse of the “second seal, whose rider had given to 
him a great sword, and power “to take peace from the earth,” 
is explained, to refer to a period extending from the death of 
Commodus, in 193, to the slaughter of Philip and his army, in 
249. Here, again, the infidel Gibbon is made to furnish the 
history by which this part of the Apocalypse was remarkably 
fulfilled. If the “Decline and Fall” had been written expressly 
for the purpose of explaining and verifying the predictions of 
the Apocalypse, it could not have answered the purpose better; 
nor so well, as it now does when we know that nothing could 
be further from the mind of this learned historian. Indeed, we 
may be sure, that few things would have caused deeper mortifi- 
cation to one so inimical to Christianity, than to have foreseen 
that his history would be put to such a use. But Providence 
orders all these things, and makes “the wrath of man to praise 
him;” and overrules the minds of infidels, so that their writings are 
often made to subserve the cause of truth. Thus, Volney, in his 
“Travels in Syria,” is found to furnish some of the best illustra- 
tions of scripture facts. 

At the opening of the third seal, a man on a black horse 
was seen with a pair of balances in his hand, and immediately 
upon the exhibition of the symbol, a voice was heard from the 
midst of the four living creatures, saying, “a measure of wheat for 
a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny, and see thou 
hurt not the oil and the wine.” Almost all commentators have 
interpreted this as referring to a time of famine ; but this appli- 
cation is attended with insuperable difficulties, both as it relates 
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“to the price of grain here mentioned, which is not indicative of 
a great scarcity, and also because the historical facts of this 
period do not answer to such an interpretation.* Our author, 
therefore, seeks another interpretation, which was suggested by 
a careful perusal of Gibbon; which is, that the symbols here 
exhibited, do not refer to famine, but to oppression. 'The 
author of the “Decline and Fall” gives it as one principal reason 
of the decline of the empire, that the people were every where 
oppressed by a system of taxation introduced by Caracalla. By 
him the taxes imposed on the citizens of Rome were extended 
to the whole empire; and in the collection of those taxes, the 
greatest extortion was practised; so that repeated laws de 
repetundis were enacted. It is a remarkable coincidence, that 
the very kinds of produce here specified, were those on which 
taxes were laid. ‘T'o prevent extortion{it was customary to name 
the price at which grain of different kinds should be estimated. 
+ might seem at first view, that this species of oppression is 
scarcely of sufficient importance to be made so prominently the 
object of prophecy; but our author shows from Gibbon, that no 
other cause operated more efficiently i causing the decline of the 
Roman empire, than oppressive taxation, as has been just said. 
‘Nhe pale horse, under the fourth seal, accompanied by death, 
hades, or the grave, and having power to destroy men by God’s 
four great judgments, war, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, 
is of easy interpretation. The only difficulty is about the fourth 
part of the earth ; this is by our author made to mean, that each 
of these destructive judgments would destroy its part of the 
inhabitants of the Roman empire. But how does the history of 
this period correspond with this prefiguration? ‘The answer is 
easy. Within twelve years after the death of Alexander Severus, 
such a scene of death and desolation commenced, that all com- 
mentators, nearly, are united in referring the prediction to the 
same events. Mede, Daubuz, Lowman, and Newton, cite the 
facts from contemporary historians; but our author, as usual, 
chooses to make Gibbon give testimony in the case. The 
period under consideration, may be considered as commencing 
from the year 248 and extending to 298; about twenty years; 


* Cunninghame refers this prefiguration to a spizitual famine, which is very un- 
natural. 
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which Gibbons calls “ the twenty years of shame and misfortune, * 
of confusion and calamity.” And it is remarkable, how exactly 
the instruments of destruction, mentioned in the text, correspond 
with those given by the historian. First, the sword. “ Every 
instant of time was marked,-every province of the Roman empire 
was afflicted by barbarous invaders and military tyrants. The 
sword from without, and the sword from within.” Next, famine 
and pestilence which generally go together, or rather, as ex- 
pressed by the historian, “Famine is almost always followed by 
epidemical disease, the effect of scanty and unwholesome food.” 
Such a pestilence as now ravaged the Roman empire, has scarcely 
a parallel in the history of the world. It extended through 
every province, and lasted from 250 to 265—fifteen years. In 
the city of Rome alone,.5000 persons died daily, and many towns 
were completely depopulated. It has been computed, that by 
the four judgments mentioned, at least one-half of the inhabi-: 
tants of the Roman empire perished. For when the human: 
race were so greatly diminished, the wild beasts:of the forest 
increased in like proportion, and became very destructive, as: 
appears from Arnobius, who wrote about the year 300, and 
speaks of the destruction oceasioned in the preceding age, “by 
lions, serpents, and other monsters.” 

We are now done with the seals the opening of which ex~ 
hibited horses of different colours, and accompanied with various. 
significant symbols, which represented the Roman emperors, and 
the scenes which took place during the successive periods of their 
reign. We come now to the fifth seal, on the opening of which: 
the apostle had a vision under the altar, of “the’souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the: testimony which 
they held. And they eried with a loud voice, saying, how long 
O' Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth’. No doubt this vision is- 
intended to represent a severe persecution of the Christian 
church, in which many martyrs should be slain. And in accord- 
ance with this, we have in history just such a scene as is here’ 
prefigured. Diocletian and his colleague Galerius formed the 
purpose of extirpating Christianity from the earth. Hence 
arose the most bloody and extensive persecution with which the 
church was ever visited. This period, therefore, received the 
appellation of the “Era of Martyrs.” It is plainly declared in the: 
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’ edicts of Diocletian, that it was his fixed purpose to abolish the 
Christian name. And such was the desolation caused by nine or 
ten years.of this cruel persecution, that the emperors were per~ 
suaded that they had accomplished their object ; for pillars were 
erected commemorative of the event; some of the inscriptions: 
on which are still extant. And to prevent this religion from 
ever rising again, the attempt was: made utterly to destroy the 
@hristian Scriptures. But vain is the counsel of men against the: 
purpose of God. ‘The investiture of these martyrs with white 
robes, is supposed to signify, that in a short time they would not 
only be released, but would enjoy a signal triumph; for they 
were seen with palms in their hands. ‘This view of the mean- 
ing is fully sustained by the events of history. Immediately 
after this bloody persecution, Constantine the Great, overthrew 
the power of the persecutors, and publicly avowed his conver~ 
sion to Christianity ; when all persecution of the Christians, not 
only ceased, but the church and its-ministers were exalted to a 
condition of security and honour. In fact, Christianity, hence~- 
forward, became the religion ef the empire. 

The earthquake, at the opening of the sixth seal, with its: 
awful consequences, must refer to some extraordinary revolution ; 
which should greatly affect the condition of men of all classes. 
The revolution under Constantine, referred to already, is be-- 
lieved confidently to be the “great earthquake” which spread 
terror through the whole heathen world. According to the deci- 
sive testimony of both Eusebius and Lactantius, Constantine, 
before encountering his enemies in Italy, had adopted the Cross 
as his distinctive military ensign. That object of abomination 
to the Romans they now saw glittering on the helmets, en- 
graven on the shields, and interwoven with the banners of the 
soldier. The emperor's own person was adorned with it, wrought 
out of the richest materials, with the finest workmanship. , 
Above all, on his principal banner, or the Laparum, this once ac- 
cursed emblem was displayed at the summit, with a crown of 
gold above it, and a monogram of the name of Him, who after 
bearing the cross now wears the crown. Why the emperor 
adopted this ensign and made it the most conspicuous of all 
others, cannot easily be accounted for, without supposing the 
reality of the vision, which he declared he saw in the heavens, 
at mid-day ; when he beheld a cross with this inscription in 
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Greek, “By ris THou sHaLr conquer.” But although’ the 
emperor by a solemn oath affirmed to Eusebius, the truth of this 
remarkable vision; yet, as to many learned men it has appeared 
improbable, we shall enter into no discussion, and express no 
opinion respecting it. 

‘The consternation of the reigning emperors, as well as of all 
other classes among the heathen, must have been most astounding. 
There are now extant, medals struck by Diocletian and Maximin, 
in which the one assumes the name of Jupiter, and the other of 
Hercules, and in which they are represented as destroying the 
hydra, Christianity. When Maxentius went forth to battle, he 
was encouraged by the heathen oracles, as being the champion 
of heathenism against the champion of the cross. And when 
Maximin was about to engage with Licinius, he made a vow to 
Jupiter, that if successful, he would extirpate Christianity. 
And when Licinius turned against Constantine, being about to 
engage in battle with him, in a public harangue to his soldiers, 
he ridiculed the cross, and staked the falsehood of Christianity 
on his success, But, wherever the banner of the cross was dis- 
played, there victory followed. Gibbon says, that Licinius 
greatly dreaded the power of the consecrated banner, which 
animated the soldiers of Constantine with such enthusiastic 
bravery, and spread terror and dismay through the ranks of the 
adverse legions. 

In this great earthquake which agitated and changed the 
condition of the whole Roman empire, the sun is represented as 
becoming black, and the moon as turned to blood; the stars as 
fallen, and the heavens rolled together as a scroll. The whole 
face of nature was changed. At first, Constantine gave liberty 
to all to worship as they chose; but. he constantly favoured the 
Christians in making appointments to office; and in the latter part 
of his reign, he prohibited the heathen sacrifices ; so that, before 
the end of the century, Paganism was in a great measure abol- 
ished, in all the populous cities of the Roman empire. The 
stars had now fallen, 

‘The sealing of the servants of God, of which an account is given 
in the 7th chapter of Revelation, our author supposes to repre- 
sent the spiritual part of the churches selected from the mass of 
professing Christians, as the 144,000 were taken from all the 
tribes of Israel. He is of opinion, and it accords with the fact, 
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that soon after thé triumph of Christianity, by the victories and 
edicts of Constantine, vital religion began to decline; so that, 
out of the whole mass of professing Christians, there was only a 
remnant, according to the election of grace. He maintains, that 
one principal cause of this declension of spiritual religion, was 
ascribing an undue efficacy to the sacraments of the church,— 
the identical error which has been revived in the English 
church, in our day. One of the errors then prevalent respect- 
ing the efficacy of baptism, led many persons, and Constantine 
among the rest, to delay the reception of this initiatory rite, 
until near the time of their death. The emperor Valentinian 
pursued the same course, but alas! death overtook him, before 
Ambrose arrived to administer the sacrament. 

We cannot say, that our author's interpretation of this part of 
the Apocalyptic vision, is as satisfactory to our minds, as some of 
the preceding. He takes much pains to prove, that these 
144,000 are the same as the white-robed and palm-bearing mul- 
titude, before seen in the vision; but we are not conyinced that 
he has fully succeeded in his attempt. 

Our learned author takes every opportunity of coming out 
explicitly in favour of the doctrines of distinguishing grace. 
Indeed, he is of opinion, that the sealing a select number out of 
the tribes was, among other things, intended to teach the doc- 
trine of particular election, or discriminating grace ; and to show 
historically, that in the period of the church to which this seal- 
ing refers, this doctrine would be clearly brought to view, and 
ably inculeated. “On the whole,” says he, “the main doctrinal 
truth prefigured in the palm-bearing vision, seems to have been 
that of the assured final blessedness and salvation of those who 
then, and ever afterwards, should answer to the sealed ones— 
in other words, of the election of grace. Also, that of these 
there would be a number numberless, gathered out of every 
clime and nation, as well as out of every succeeding age; but 
that they should be brought to the fruition of their heavenly 
joys, not till after the lapse of a great—perhaps, long tribulation, 
and would feel themselves saved by redeeming grace.” 

‘The historical application is to the era of Augustine. The 
influence of his doctrinal opinions has extended down through 
all the dark ages, even to the reformation and below it, upon 
such members of the Romish church, as the Jansenists. And he 
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shows, that the ministry of this great defender of the peculiar 
truths of the gospel, falls in precisely with the period to which 
this sealing of the servants of God must refer. And, as to his 
real doctrinal views,” says our author, “they were, as all know, 
emphatically and pre-eminently, those of divine, sovereign grace, 
predestinating, electing, preventing, quickening, illuminating, 
adopting, suving—saving alike from sin’s dominion, and all other 
real eyils of this life, and saving unto the end.” So copious is 
he on this subject, and so much is it his aim, that his name has: 
been associated with it, in all subsequent ages. For from the 
time of Justin Martyn downwards, this doctrine had, by the doc- 
tors of the Christian church, been very partially propounded, 
and obscurely taught.” He shows how Augustine was by Pro- 
vidence, raised up and qualified by his native powers of mind, 
by his conversion, and by the grace of God, clearly to propound. 
and ably to defend this system of divine truth. And the rise 
and spread of the Pelagian heresy of free-will, drew from him 
argumentative and copious dissertations on the subject. And 
under his direction councils were induced solemnly to condemn 
the Pelagian errors, and to recognize the doctrines of grace as 
the true doctrines of scripture and of the church. It is remarka- 
ble, that Augustine himself gives an interpretation of this part 
of the apocalyptic vision corresponding to that of our author ; 
for he speaks of the sealed ones, “as not only Israelites, but. spe- 
cifically, as Grod’s twelve tribes of election, out of Israel’s profess- 
ing tribes; and, also, as of the constituency of the New Jerusa- 
lem.” From the time of Augustine, our author observes, two 
streams of doctrine passed down through the church; the one,. 
the ritual, ecclesiastical kind of religion ; the other, the Augus- 
tinian, spiritual doctrine of saying grace. Through the middle 
ages down to the time of the reformation, were found scattered 
through the church, many, who cordially embraced these spirit- 
ual views ; and some also, in the Romish church, since the refor- 
mation, as was before noticed in relation to the J. ansenists, who 
warmly defended these doctrines. 

Whether our author has given a correct interpretation of the 
vision of the palm-bearers or not; we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our high satisfaction, in finding him so fully orthodox 
on the great doctrines of free and sovereign grace. 

At the opening of the seventh seal, “'There was silence in 
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heaven about the space of half an hour.” No part of the apoca- 
lypse has perplexed and confounded commentators more than 
this: and the diversity of opinion among them is very great. 
Our author prefers the interpretation of Mede, Daubuz, and 
Newton, but gives some views of his own respecting the period 
intended by the half-hour; which if not entirely satisfactory, 
deserve the praise of ingenuity. THis opinion is, that the 
“T,ord’s Day,” of twenty-four hours, on which the vision was 
seen, designates the whole period of the events prefigured in 
the apocalyptic prophecy. He calculates, that from the time of 
Jdhn to the millenium, may be computed to be about 1800 
years; then the period designated by half an hour, will be about 
70 or 80 years. But, as this period of quietude occurred before 
the opening of the seventh seal, it is necessary to construe the 
verb here used in the pluperfect tense, there had been silence 
for half an hour; that is, a period of peace and tranquillity of 
about 70 years, which he calculates to extend from the victory 
of Constantine over Licinius, in the year 344, to the death of 
Theodosius, in the year 395. This period, however, he divides 
into two parts, by the tremendous battle of Adrianople, in which 
the emperor Valens was defeated and slain, in the year 378. 
The northern barbarians were hovering like a dark cloud over 
the borders of the empire, ready to burst with fury on it; but a 
short breathing was allowed, in consequence of a renewal by 
Theodosius of the treaty made by Constantine with the Goths. 
The angels, commissioned to hold the winds at the four cardinal 
points, received a command “not to hurt the land, until the ser- 
vants of God were sealed in their foreheads.” 

The learned commentator, whose work is under consideration, 
seems to apprehend, that the preceding interpretation of the 
half hour’s silence will not be entirely satisfactory to all, he 
therefore proposes an alternative, which is to compute the time 
according to the principle of the year-day, followed in other 
parts of the interpretation. And then it will refer, to a short 

eriod of peace, immediately after the opening of the seventh 
seal, before the tremendous convulsions commenced which are 
prefigured in the vision seen, under the seventh seal. Accor- 
dingly, there was a very short period of peace in the empire. 

Immediately after the silence mentioned, there appeared 
seven angels, to whom were given seven trumpets. But before 
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these angels commenced sounding their trumpets, there appeared 
a very extraordinary scene; another angel came forth and took 
his station at the altar of burnt-offerings, having a golden censer, 
and there was given him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of all saints, on the golden altar, which was be- 
fore the throne. And the smoke of the incense which came up 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended up before God. out of 
the angel’s hand. And the angel took the censer, and filled it 
with fire, and cast it on the earth, and there were thunderings 
and voices, and an earthquake.” 

Most commentators agree, in considering this angel to repre- 
sent Jesus Christ in his sacerdotal office, officiating as the High 
Priest of his people. Our author thinks he sees in this represen- 
tation of the saints offering their prayers through Christ the Me- 
diator, an intimation that now commenced the erroneous notions 
of approaching God by other intercessors. But although thisac- 
cords with the historical facts, respecting this innovation, yet 
we confess, that this interpretation appears to us to be forced 
and far-fetched; we see no such intimation in this part of 
the vision. But whatever may be the true reference of the 
scene, there is scarcely any view of the mediation of our great 
High Priest more animating and encouraging than this. 

We come now to the interpretation of the trumpets. Most 
expositors of the Revelation agree in referring the four first . 
trumpets to the violent irruption into the empire, of the Goths, 
Vandals, and other barbarous nations. Butthey have been much 
at a loss how to explain. what is, intended by the third part of 
the trees, third part of the ships, &c. Mede, who is followed 
by many, explains this, as signifying the Roman empire, which 
he says is about a third part of the then known world. Cun- 
ninghame thinks it must relate to a tripartite division of the 
Roman empire, but he is ata loss to know to what it refers. 
Our author thinks, that he has discovered this tripartite divis- 
ion of the empire, which was made in the time of Constantine, 
just before the establishment of Christianity. It was at that 
memorable crisis, when Galerius and Maxentius, being both re- 
moved by death, the Roman world was divided between Constan- 
tine, Licinius, and Maximin. The part which fell to Constan- 
tine, included Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Africa; to Licinius the 
rest of Kurope; and to Maximin, Egypt and the Asiatic pro- 
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vinces. “This,” says our author, “was the only tripartite di- 
vision of the empire which was ever made. Afterwards, indeed, 
the empire was permanently divided into two parts, but the line 
of demarcation, between the eastern and western division, was 
never definitely drawn. It was, therefore, in prophetic refer- 
ence, more proper to have respect to the older division, where 
the lot of each emperor was accurately determined. 

Before the commencement of the sounding of the trumpets, 
the angel who stood at the altar, is represented as filling his 
censer with fire, and casting it on the earth. Upon which, there 
were “voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake.” 
This was a prelude to the awful judgments signified by the 
trumpets. When the first angel sounded, there was a storm of 
“hail and fire mingled with blood ; and they were cast upon the 
earth, and a third part of the earth was burnt up, and a third 
part of the trees, and all gréen grass was burnt up.” “The 
storm from the north,’ says our author, “commenced on the 
Rheetian hills, swept along the borders -of Italy ; and then, the 
cloud being divided, a part passed over the seyen-hilled city. 
and the other into Gaul, spent its force-entirely on the western 
division of the empire. The land before them was as the 
garden of the Lord, behind, asa desolate wilderness.” 

After a short pause, the second angel sounded, “ And, as it 
were, a great mountain burning with fire fell into the sea, and a 
third part of the sea became as blood.” The judgment prefig- 
ured by this burning mountain, fell on the islands and the land 
situated on the western part of the Mediterranean ; for this sea 
belonged to the whole empire; and the third part, was that 
which belonged to the third division, before mentioned, which 
was washed by the waters of this sea. 

And when the third angel sounded, there fell a burning star, 
on the third part of the fountains and rivers of water. 'The 
judgment here predicted, still fell on the same division of the 
empire as the former, but not on the sea coast, but on the interior, 
on the countries near the sources of the great rivers of this por- 
tion of the empire. his burning meteor, in its course, ranged 
along the Rhenish frontier of the western empire; thence it 
passed to the fountains of the rivers, in the Alps; but meeting 
with some check, it turned back on the Danube, blazed awhile, 
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and then become extinct. The name of this star was wormood, 
and it embittered all the waters where it came. 

At the sounding of the fourth trumpet, the effect was seen in 
the heavens instead of the earth; a third part of the sun and 
moon was smitten. An eclipse of the heavenly bodies spreads . 
darkness over this same third part of the empire. By this it 
was signified, that the fourth judgment would be on the ruling 
powers of this division. 

The historical events by which these symbolical prefigurations 
were verified, are given at great length by our author; but he 
again makes Gibbon the chief expositor. : 

In the year 395, the storm which had been long gathering 
on the nothern borders of the empire, burst forth with tremen- 
dous violence. Alaric and his Goths, inthe year 396, ravaged 
the provinces of Thessaly, Greece, Epirus,:and Peloponesus. 
The land trembled before them. “'The deep and bloody traces 
of their march,” says Gibbon, “could be traced by the traveller, 
many years afterwards.” By the infatuated policy of the em- 
peror Arcadius, “Alaric had been made master-general of all 
Illyricum; and having ravaged all Thessaly and Greece, he 
directs his course toward Italy.” “Thrice, in fulfilment of his 
destiny, he descended from the Alps on the Italian plains, mark- 
ing his course, each time, with ravage, conflagration, and blood; 
and he was not the only enemy who from the north invaded 
Haly. Rhcedagaisus, from the extreme north of Gemmany, came 
down with his Vandals, between the first and second invasion of 
Alaric. Blood and conflagration marked every step of these 
barbarians. ‘They met with no repulse until they reached 
Florence, and then the check received, only turned their mur- 
derous course on Gaul.and Spain.” “The consuming flames of 
war,” says Gibbon, “were spread from the banks of the Rhine 
over the seventeen provinces of Gaul. The scene of peace and 
plenty was suddenly changed isto a desert, and the sprospect of 
smoking ruins could only distinguish the desolations of man from 
the solitudes of nature.” A similar account is given of the ray- 
ages of the Vandals in Spain; whence they never returned. 
These irruptions may be considered as occurring under the first 
trumpet, and as occupying a space of ten or twelye years; say 
from 400 to 410, and perhaps a few years longer. 

The burning mountain of the second trumpet, is supposed to 
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prefigure Genseric, the Vandal. He completed the conquest of the 
western islands of the Mediterranean, and of the maratime provin- 
ces of Africa,to which country he érossed over, in the year 429,and 
spread ruin and desolation over those fertile and populous regions. 
if Genseric were a burning mountain, Attila, called the “scourge 
of God,” might well be prefigured by a blazing meteor, which, car- 
ried destruction through the countries, lying on the great rivers of 
theempire. Having, inthe-year 450, entered into a treaty with 
Genseri¢, he. moved against the western provinces, along the 
upper Danuke, and then crossing the Rhine at Basle, he fell 
down upon Belgium, and made the valley of that river one scene 
of desolation and woe; burning the cities, massacreing the in- 
habitants, and laying the country waste. And when checked in 
his progress, by the tremendous battle of Chalons, he turned his 
course over the Alps,on the fountains of the great rivers of Italy. 
The fine country in the north of Italy, he utterly desolated ; and 
from the Alps proceeded tothe Appenines “where,” says Sig- 
onius, “all was flight, depopulation, slaughter, slavery and 
despair.” And yet, his ravages were confined to that third part 
of the empire, before designated. He then returned to the 
Danube, where he died of apoplexy, in the year 453. Thus, 
this blazing meteor became extinct. 

Abeut twenty years after the death of Attila, Odoacer, with 
his Heruli, aetually abolished the Roman government in Italy, 
which, under Augustalus, the last emperor, had become a mere 
shadow of power. And when Theoderick conqueredthe Heruli, 
he reigned as an absolute sovereign, both at Rome and Ravenna, — 
from 493 to 526. And when Italy was conquered by Belisarius 
and Narses, the senate of Rome and the .consular power ceased, 
and Rome itself became a deselation. 

After tke sounding of the four first trumpets, “an angel flew 
through the midst of heaven, and cried with a loud voice, woe, 
woe, woe, to the inhabitants of the earth, by reason of the yoiees 
of the three angels which are yet to sound.” This alarming 
warning preceded the rise of the Saracens, nnder Mohammed 
and his successors. All the ancients considered the destruction 
of the Roman government, as a remarkable era; for this was the 
power which they understood to be referred to by Paul, as pre- 
venting? the rise o” the MAN or stn; until if should be taken out 
of the way. The author expatiatesat great length, on the state 
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of things prior to the sounding of the fifth trumpet, and gives a 
full account of the opinions of the fathers, of what might be ex- 
pected after the extinction of the Roman government; among 
whom, there is a remarkable unanimity of sentiment, on the 
subject. 

There is no part of the Apocalypse, in the interpretation of 
which commentators haye been more agreed, than in referring 
this fifth trumpet to the rise and prevalence of the Saracens. 
The fitness * of the symbol of the locusts is dwelt upon by our 
author; as Arabia is the country from which, in all ages, this de- 
structive insect has proceeded. And commentators haye remarked 
the coincidence between the commission given to the locusts, 
“not to hurt any tree or green thing,” with the orders given 
to the armies of the Saracens by their chiefs. On the first in- 
vasion of Syria, Abubeker issued orders to his troops, “not to 
destroy any palm trees, nor any fields of corn.” Their commis- 
sion to destroy, was also restricted to those who had not received 
the seal of the living God. From the beginning, Mohammed 
professed to war only against idolators; among whom, alas, the 
greater part of the Christian church were now to be classed. It 
was in the year 629, that the Mohammedans made their first 
attempt on Syria, which was unsuccessful; but in 636, they in- 
vaded that country, and took Jerusalem and Damascus. Next, 
Kgypt fell into the hands of the Saracens, and a few years after- 
wards, the whole of the African provinces. In the east, the 
Moslem arms were victorious over Persia; and in the eighth 
century, Spain was added to their conquests. There seems to 
be some difficulty in the names given to the angel of the abyss, 
Abaddon and Appollyon; but with Mede, our author thinks, that 
it is meant, that Mohammed would be a great destroyer, not only 
of the bodies of men by the sword, but of their souls by his false 
doctrines.* 

There is nothing more remarkable in this prophecy, than the 


* Cunninghame explains the angel of the abyss, or the fallen star, to represent 
the declension of the Christian bishops, and particularly the fall of the bishop of 
Rome into grievous error, by the spreading of which the way prepared for the 
locusts to come forth. He observes that the smoke which arose out of the abyss 
and darkened the sun and the air was not produced by the locusts, but preceded 
them, and opened the way for their coming forth. In this he has followed several 
of the older commentators, - 
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precise agreement between the time specified, and the time of 
the actual progress of the Saracens, upon the year-day princi- 
ple. For commencing the calculation from 612, when. Moham- 
med first published his pretended revelations, to the year 762, 
when they received the first effectual check to their victorious 
career, in the south of France, is a period of exactly 150 years. 
And then occurred another event, which had a greater effect in 
putting a stop to the progress of the Saracens than the victories 
of Charles Martel; which was a division in the caliphate. In 
the'year 750, the family of the Abassides were supplanted by that 
of the Ommiades. The deposed caliph fled to Spain, and there 
was acknowledged as the true caliph; while Almanazor kept 
possession of the east; and in this very year, 762, laid the founda- 
tion of a city on the banks of the Tigris, which became the seat 
of empire in the east. From this time, the conquests of the 
Saracens ceased. “The locusts,” as Daubuz remarks, “took their 
flight from Christendom.” henceforth, instead of being agres- 
sors, they became the objects of successful aggression. By the 
son of Charles Martel they were expelled from France, and the 
provinces which they had conquered-rescued from their hands. 
And also, in the east, the tide of war was, rolled back by Coprony- 
mus, the Greek emperor; so that, from 755 to 762, the Saracen 
power was evidently on the decline, and never recovered itself. 

After a pause, the sixth angel sounded; when a voice was 
heard from the four corners of the golden altar which is before 
God, saying, “loose the four angels which have been bound in 
the great river Euphrates, and the four angels were loosed.” It 
is generally agreed among commentators, that we have herea 
clear prediction of the Turks, who arose in a country beyond the 
Euphrates, and who established the seat of their empire at 
Bagdad, on this river. The first Turkish army, according to 
Gibbon, crossed the Euphrates in the year 1063. Their force 
consisted almost entirely of cavalry; and this is clearly foretold, 
for it is said, “'The number of the army of horsemen was two 
hundred thousand thousand.” The emperor, who had collected 
a great army to oppose the invaders, was defeated in the battle 
which was fought near Malazgerd, in the year 1071; and was 
himself taken prisoner. By this disastrous event, all the eastern 
provinces were irretrievably lost. And had not Providence 
provided another power to hold them in check, they would have 
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subdued the whole empire; but it was so ordered, that the 
armies of the Crusaders, on their march to Jerusalem, encown- 
tered the host of the Turkmans, in Asia Minor, and for a while, 
stopped the onward progress of these fierce barbarians. This, 
however, occasioned only a temporary delay; for they still con- 
tinued in the country,‘and selected Iconium as the seat of their 
government. 

One horde after another crossed the Euphrates, and in sev- 
eral instances, subdued those who first arrived, and took their 
‘place; but all their wars and military movements, tended to the 
destruction of the Greek empire. By the Turks, fire arms were 
first used in war; and most commentators have thought, that this 
fact was distinctly prefigured. “Qut of their mouths (of their 
horses) issued fire and smoke and brimstone.” Our author is 
surprised that Woodhouse and Vitringa should have hesitated to 
admit this. “By these three, the fire, the smoke and the brim- 
stone, the third part of men were killed.” The description of 
the siege of Constantinople by the Turks, by the employment 
of artillery of the largest calibre, furnishes a beautiful comment 
on this part of the prophecy. No expositor, until Dr. Keith, 
however, had ever suggested any explanation of what is 90 
particularly} mentioned respecting the tails of the horses. Bt 
was the fact, that the principal ensign of these barbarians was & 
forse-tail ; and to this day,the horse-tail among the ‘Turks, is 
an emblem of power and dignity. 'Thusa Turkish pashaw, is 
described, as of one, two, or three horse-tails, according to. the 
power and dignity of his station. And as to the stings with 
which “they de hurt,” (injustice) it refers to the cruelty and 
tyranny of these pashaws, of which history furnishes ample tes- 
timony, and some of very recent date. 

The time of the centinuance of these horsemen, is given with 
an appearance of great accuracy. “An hour, and a day, a month 
and a year.” Mr. Elliott, after a full discussion, determines 
that these portions of time should be taken in the aggregate; 
and supposing them to be portions of the Julian year, the period 
will be one of 396 years, and 106 days. Computing, therefore, 
from the time of the first invasion of the Turks, to the conquest 
of Constantinople, the period is 396 years and 130 days; the 
106 days would terminate about the middle of the siege. ‘This 
is a remarkable coincidence. 
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In the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, the apostle John saw 
“a mighty angel come down from heaven, clothed with a cloud, 
and a rainbow on his head, and his face as it were the sun, and 
his feet as pillars of brass, and he had in his right hand a little 
book open, and he set his right foot on the sea, and his left on 
the earth, and cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth, 
and seven thunders uttered their yoices,” &c. 

The majesty and insignia of this angel, naturally leads to the 
opinion, that it could be no other than the Son of God. The 
earlier protestant commentators agreed in referring this yision 
to the reformation, and interpreted the open book to mean the 
gospel; but Mede, whose influence on the commentators who 
succeeded him has been great, took up the opinion, that the lit- 
tle book was a book of prophecy, connected with the sealed book : 
and most of late have followed him in this. Our author reasons 
cogently against this interpretation, and thinks that the earlier 
Opinion is correct; that by the open book should be understood 
a new era, in which the preaching of the gospel, which had 
almost ceased, would be renewed. This little book, John was 
commanded to take and eat. In this symbolical action, the 
apostle, as, in many other cases, must be considered as the repre- 
sentative of all gospel preachers; who must first receive and 
digest the truth before they begin to prophesy. By prophesy- 
ing is meant, preaching the gospel. 

The seven thunders which uttered something which John was 
forbidden to record, has greatly perplexed commentators. Mr. 
Elliot has a most remarkable fertility of invention, and seldom 
fails to bring forth something ingenious and plausible, even 
where other expositors have appeared utterly at a loss. He is 
of opinion, that these were the thunders of the Vatican, and that, 
though so long heard with servile submission, should no longer 
be regarded; and John in his representative character, is forbid- 
den to record them. Luther, and his coadjutors in preaching the 
gospel, utterly disregarded these once formidable thunders, or 
papal bulls. 

In regard to the two wiryessss, our author adopts the opin- 
ion, which has been more commonly received, that they repre- 
sented the witnesses for the truth,, whom God raised up succes- 
sively, through the whole period of their prophesying. It is 
very clear that these witnesses cannot be any impersonal thing, 
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as for example, the Old and New Testaments. Norcan they be . 
individuals, for their period of prophesying extends through 
1260 years, according to the principle of interpretation adopted. 
Their number is two, because two witnesses were required by 
the law to establish any fact; and they are only two, to show 
that during this long period, the number of witnesses, though 
sufficient, would be few. The most difficult thing is to explain 
what is said of the powers conferred on them, to prevent rain 
and turn the waters into blood, &c. . There is here an evident 
allusion to the miracles of Moses and Elijah; but our author 
thinks, that the denunciations of divine vengeance by these wit- 
nesses on persecutors and on the wicked would certainly be ac- 
complished, is all that is necessary to understand by the pow- 
ers, said to be given to the two witnesses. Their prophesying 
in sackcloth imports, that during this whole period, the witnes- 
ses of the truth should be in a state of depression and affliction. 

are called “the two olive trees,” from which oil was 
conveyed to the candlesticks, that is, to the churches, for ac- 
cording to the inspired explanation, the candlesticks signify the * 
churches. We may conclude, therefore, that both ministers and 
churches, during this period, are to be considered witnesses. 
The most difficult part of the exposition relates go the death and 
resurrection of the witnesses. Is this past? and if so, when did 
it occur? The beast that ascended from the abyss made war 
with them and slew them; and their dead bodies lay unburied 
in the street, or broad place of the great city, called Sodom and 
Egypt, where their lord was crucified. ‘These last words would 
seem to refer us to Jerusalem, as the place where the witnesses 
must be slain; but our author, and others, make it sufficiently 
evident that by this great city, Rome must be intended. Sodom 
and Egypt are manifestly used here ina mystical sense. When 
Romo is fixed on as the place, we should not understand merely 
the city, but the whole hierarchy of the papacy. ‘The witnesses 
were slain and their voices silenced through the whole world; 
so that for three and a half days, that is three and a half years, 
no witnesses appeared. 

Mr. Elliott enters into a full view of the historical evidence 
of the fact, that witnesses for the truth were raised up in every 
age of the church; and that these witnesses were during this 
whole period greatly persecuted. But, that shortly before the 
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commencement of the reformation, the testimony of these wit- 
‘nesses, by means of the inquisition and other methods of perse- 
cution, had come to an end. As the death of the witnesses 
extended precisely through three years and a half, it becomes a’ 
matter of importance to fix accurately, if possible, the point of 


time, at which the two witnesses may be considered as killed. - 


This period the author fixes with considerable confidence, at the 
ninth session of the Lateran Council. On which occasion, the 
public orator of the council, in his oration, speaking of the success 
of the church in extirpating heresy, used these remarkable words, 
“Jam nemo reclamat nullus obsistit.””. The Bohemians had been 
cited to defend themselves at this council, but they failed to ap- 
pear; and no other preachers and defenders of evangelical truth 
appeared througheut the whole church. A death like silence 
prevailed, the witnesses were slain, and their testimony had 
ceased. Now counting from this date, three years and a half, and 
it brings us to the very day on which Luther nailed up his theses 
. against indulgences. ‘The papal rulers now rejoiced and con- 
gratulated one another, because they who so long tormented them, 
were now lying dead beforethem. But this joy and triumph was 
of short duration, for after the expiration of the three years anda 
half, “the spirit of life from God, entered into them, and they stood 
upon their feet, and great fear fell upon them which saw them.” 

- According to the interpretation of our author, the witnesses 
came to life and were received up to heaven, when at the beginn- 
ing of the reformation, so many able evangelical ministers were 


raised up in almost every part of Christendom. Many, however, 


are of opinion, that the witnesses are still prophesying in sack- 
cloth, and that the time when they shall be slain is still future. 

We learn from the “ Edinburgh Witness,” that Dr. Candlish 
has addressed several letters to Mr. Elliot respecting his inter- 
pretation of that part of the Apocalypse which relates to the 
two witnesses, which are said to be written with great power. 
Also an animated controversy has arisen between these eminent 
men, on other points discussed in these volumes. But what 


scheme of prophecy Dr. Candlish advocates, we do not know, as 


his letters have not, to our knowledge, reached this country. 

_ The author endeavors to make out two lines of successive 
witnesses, one in the west, the other in the east, and among the 
latter, he gives a prominent place to the Paulikians, (Panlicians.) 
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He also entertains the opinion, that as the sealed book was writ- 
ten on the outside as well as the inside, that there were predic- 
ted two: series of events, synchronizing with each other. 'There- 
fore, in his fourth book he returns, and endeavours to trace a 
second lme of prophesies fulfilled, which were written on the 
out-side of the roll. But our limited space will not permit us 
to follow him through this part of his commentary. 

As, however, this part of the book contains a prophecy res- 
pecting the rise and prevalence of popery, under the figure of a 
terrible beast, which arose from the abyss, we cannot pass it 
over without giving the reader a summary, or mere outline, of 
what it contains on this point. The great red dragon is explained 
to refer to the Pagan power, by which the church was sorely per- 
secuted. ‘The woman represents the church, and by the man child 
which was born of her, he does not think that there can be any 
reference to the birth of our Saviour; but this he considers a 
strong prophetic figure of the recognition of Christianity by the. 
laws of the empire. The rage of the Pagan powers, is represent- 
ed by the effort of the dragon to devour the ehild.. And the war in 
heaven between Michael and the dragon, represents the contest 
between Christianity and Paganism for supremaey,in which war 
the dragon was defeated, and cast down to the earth—disposses- 
sed of his power; and the child way caught up to heaven;:or 
_ exalted to a place of honour and power. 'The woman who rep- 
resents the true orthodox church, was not permitted to enjoy a 
long season of triumph and ease; but was soon compelled to flee’ 
to the wilderness, It was but. a few years after the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the empire, before the 
Arian heresy disturbed its peace, and after the death of Constan- 
tine, gained the ascendency, and persecuted the true church most 
eruelly, and drove the woman into the wilderness, where she is 
nourished during the prophetic period of 1260 years; by whick 
it is predicted, that during this whole period, the true church 
would be in a depressed and suffering state > so that this prefigu- 
ration answers exactly to the period of the two witnesses, The 
two great wings of an eagle with which the woman was enabled 
to flee to the wilderness, represents the providential care which 
God exercises over his spirituak church, in providing a refuge 
for her, under all her persecutions. " 

The wild beast from the sea and fiom the abyss, are sliown ts 
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be the same, by a comparison of the attributes of each. It is 
alsé shown, that the chief head of the apocalyptic beast is the 
same as the little horn of Daniel, and answers exactly to the 
MAN oF sin, described by Paul. The seven heads of the beast, 
are explained by the angel to mean, seven hills on which the city 
was built, which can refer to nothing else than the city of Rome. 
"These seven heads, were also said by the angel to mean “seven 
kings; five are fallen, one is, and the other is not yet come. 
And the beast that was and is not, he is the eighth.” he 
explanation of this is, that there were seven successive forms of 
government, fiye of which were past, one existed at the time of 
the vision, and the seventh was still to come. But whereas, this 
seventh received a deadly wound, by which it was, as it were 
annihilated; yet, as this deadly wound was afterwards healed, 
this beast might be considered-an eighth. 'The seven heads ap- 
pertained to the draconic form ; but the seventh passed over into 
a new form of the beast, and is considered as the eighth. The 
seven forms -of government were, Kings, Consuls, Dictators, 
Decemvirs, Military Tribunes, and these were past. The sixth, 
the imperial, which then was, and the seventh, which became the 
eighth, was still future. While, almost all commentators agree 
in considering these heads as representing seven successive forms 
of government, yet they differ exceedingly in making out the 
number, in the Roman state. And, especially, they seem to he 
at a loss what to make of this paradoxical seventh, which was yet 
the eighth. Our author. after examining all the theories which 
have been offered, and finding them unsatisfactory, suggests @ 
new explanation. The first six are as stated above; but the 
imperial, the one then in existence, has commonly been con- 
sidered ag the same to the termination of the empire, but he 
thinks, that though the name continued the same, the real form 
of government was changed by Diocletian. When the crown 
was exchanged for the diadem ; when'the moderate power of 
the first emperors was exchanged for Asiatic despotic power ; 
so that the seventh form of government commenced with this 
emperor; and when the pagan power was ended, there arose 
another power out of it, which was the papal. At the rise of 
this last power, the Roman state was divided into ten kingdoms, 
prefigured by the ten horns. This division can only refer to 
the western empire; and here between the years 486 and 490, 
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we find the following ten powers who had invaded the empire. 
The Anglo Saxon, The Franks, the Allemans, Burgundians, 
Visigoths, Suevi, Vandals, Heruli, Ostrogoths, and Bavarians. 
About the year 526, we find the nations a little changed, that is 
the Lombards having conquered the Heruli, took their place; 
but the number of kingdoms was still ten. 'The power of the 
beast arose contemporaneously with the ten horns; for they all 
grew out of the seventh head, which had now become an eighth. 
Accordingly, authentic history shows, that the papal dominion 
began as early as 431, and continued to rise until the ‘time of 
Gregory the great, and still went on increasing till Gregory VII; 
and from him to Innocent VIIf, and down to Leo X, when 
the reformation commenced. The history of this arrogant power, 
the impious claims, and the blasphemous speeches of the Popes 
is very striking ; but we cannot give even a sketch of it. 

One of the most difficult things in the whole book is, the 
image of the beast. Our author, after discussing other explana- 
tions and rejecting them, adopts one entirely new; which though 
at first view, it seems forced and unnatural, yet he contrives to 
make appear quite plausible. By the image of the beast, he 
understands the Western Councils, by which so many supersti- 
tious and unscriptural decrees were made, and to which men 
were bound to render obedience, at the peril of their lives. “Ag 
many as would not worship the image of the beast should be 
killed.” 'The author thinks, that the mark of the beast was the 
sign of the cross, superstitiously used, and by the number of the 
beast, 666, he understands the word Lateinos, whith is the earliest 
and most commonly received opinion. But on this subject he 
displays great erudition, and much ingenuity. 

In this part, Mr. Elliot enters onan able vindication of what he 
calls the year-day principle ; that is, counting a year for every 
day. And particularly examines into the commencement and 
termination of the period so often mentioned in this book, and 
several times in Daniel also. By the tenth part of the city 
which fell before the sounding of the seventh trumpet, our author 
understands the separation of Great Britain from the Papal com- 
munity: and by the measuring of the temple and altar and the 
worshippers, the organization and discipline of the reformed 
churches, By the rejoicing of the 144,000 on Mount Zion, he 
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understands the blessed effects of the reformation which produced 
joy in heaven, and peace on earth. 

‘ But we must hasten to give some account of the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet. This, the author refers to the French 
revolution; which he remarks, was preceded by one of the most 
remarkable hail storms, ever witnessed in France. The first 


' . four vials under this trumpet are all referred to the events con- 


nected with this extraordinary and unexpected revolution. Be- 
tween the four first vials and the four first trumpets, there is a 
striking similarity, which has been noticed by most commenta- 
tors. . 

The pouring out the first vial produced a grievous and noisome 
ulcer, which our author thinks prefigures the horrible doctrines 
of atheism, materialism, infidelity, and licentiousness, which like © 
a loathsome ulcer, infected the body politic. 'To which he adds 
democratic fury, or anarchy. 'The second angel poured out his 
yial on the sea, and the third’on the rivers; but the fourth was 
poured on the sun, the consequence of which was, that this 
luminary scorched men with fire. All these are readily applied 
to the successive events and destructive evils of the French 
revolution. But the fifth vial is poured out on the seat of the 
beast himself. The history of the popes since the French revo- 
lution is familiar to all. Rome was taken and the pope made 
prisoner by Napoleon. 

The sixth vial was poured out on the great river Euphrates; 
that is on the Turkish empire. The fulfilment has been in our 
own times, and as it were before our eyes. The Ottoman empire, 
once so formidable to all Christendom, has only existed by the 
sufferance of the great European powers, for some years past. 
This empire is doomed to fall, and that shortly. But who are 
the kings of the Hast, whose way is to be prepared by the dry- 
ing up of the Euphrates? Most commentators say, the Jews. 
But why should a way be made for the Jews across the Euphra- 
tes, beyond which few of them dwell? And we can see no 
propriety, in calling them “the kings of the East.” This inter- 
pretation our author rejects, although he is strongly confident of 
the return of the Jews to their own land. He interprets it to 
mean, the kingdoms of the east, which contain a large part of 
- the population of the world. ‘The ‘Turkish empire has been a 
great obstacle to the propagation of the gospel in the east. 
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When this obstacle is removed, we may hope that a free course 
will be open for the gospel, to the kings of the east. 

As the period of 1260 years, according to any calculation, must 
be drawing towards its termination, the present generation must 
be living near to very important’ events in the history of the 
church, and of the world. 'The earliest probable commencement 
of this period would bring it to a close in the year 1790, when 
the great earthquake of the French revolution shook the world. 
According to a second beginning, the termination will be in 1849; 
and according to a third, in 1864. There seems to be a designed 
obscurity in the commencement of prophetic periods, when a 
certain number of years is specified. It would not be profitable 
to men to know exactly the times and seasons, which the Father 
chooses to keep in his own power. 

The vision of the angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach, explains itself. Our 
author very naturally refers it to the rise of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, during the last half century. Still this angel contin- 
ues his flight, and will, until the gospel is preached to all nations. 
“THEN COMETH THE END.” 

Mr. Elliott’s explanation of the vision of the three frogs, 
which came out of the mouth of the beast, and the false prophet, 
is really curious. The first frog he makes to be the spirit of 
atheistical democracy, which burst forth in the midst of the 
French revolution-—a spirit of lawlessness and anarchy. 'The 
second frog is the pure spirit of popery, which, within the last 
twenty years has greatly revived, and is exerting an unusual 
vigour in attempting to make proselytes, and recover lost ground. 
‘This evidently comes out of the mouth of the beast. Our 
learned author seemed to be at a loss, to what the third frog 
should be referred, but on the whole, he settles down in the 
Opinion, that Puszyism answers to the prediction. better than 
any thing else. And he lays down the fundamental principle of 
this system to be, “That the apostolical succession of the priest- 
hood is essential to the validity of sacraments.” This frog comes 
out of the mouth of the false prophet. He attributes the rapid 
progress of this system to the agency of evil spirits. ‘These 
frogs go forth to all the kings of the whole world, to gather 


them together to the war of the great day of God Almighty—to 
the battle of Armageddon. 
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‘Yt is not our purpose to follow our author through his exposi- 
tion of unfulfilled prophecy, in regard to which, we have very 
little confidence in the commentaries of men. But, as it may 
gratify the reader, to know, what his views are respecting the 
millenium, we will transcribe a brief summary, given by himself, 
of what he supposes may be the order of future events. But 
before citing his words, we may remark, that he does not believe 
in any millenium prior to the second advent; but supposes the 
world will be in a state of entire carelessness when this great 
event shall occur. 

“Tt would seem, therefore, that in this state of things and 
feeling, among professing Christians, all suddenly, and unex- 
pectedly, and conspicuous over the whole world, as the lightning 
that shineth from the east even tothe west, THE SECOND ADVENT 
AND APPEARING oF Curist will take place. That, at the ac- 
companying voice of the archangel of God, the departed saints 
of other dispensations will rise from their graves to meet Him, 
alike patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs and confessors—all 
at once, in the twinkling of aneye. That then, instantly, the 
souls of those alive on the earth, will also be caught up to meet 
Him in the air. These latter being separated out of the ungodly 
nations, as when a shepherd divideth his sheep from his goats; 
one person snatched from his company or his avocations, and 
another left. And all, both dead apd live saints, changed at the 
moment, from corruption to incorruption; from dishonour to 
glory, though with very different degrees of glory; and all wel- 
comed alike—the faithful receiver of a prophet, as well as a 
prophet—to enter on the inheritance and kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world. And so in anew and 
angelic nature, to take part in the judging of the world. Mean- 
while, it would also appear, that with a tremendous earthquake 
accompanying, of violence unknown, since the revolutions of 
primevaichaos. An earthly earthquake under which the Roman 
world, at least, is to reel to and fro like adrunken man. The 
solid crust of this earth shall be broken, and fountains burst 
forth from its inner deep: not as once of water, but of liquid fire,— 
a fire, now pent up within its treasure house, and intended as 
the final habitation of devils. 'That this, I say, shall then burst 
forth, and engulf the vast territory of the papal Babylon and 
its godless inhabitants, thence spreading even to Palestine, and 
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every where; as in the case of Sodom, making the very elements 
melt with fervent heat. And then, the flame will consume anti- 
christ with his confederate kings; while the sword also does its 
work of slaughter, the risen saints, being perhaps (as would seem 
from both Enoch’s and the apocalyptic prophecy) the attendants 
of the Lord’s glory, in this destruction of antichrist ; and assessors 
in his judgment of a guilty world. And then, immediately, it 
would seem also, the renovation of the burnt earth is to take 
place; its soil being purified by fire, in all that shall remain of 
it for the nations of the saved; that is, the gentile remnant and 
the saved Israel. And the Spirit too, poured out to renew, in a 
better sense, the moral face of nature. And that so the millenial 
commencement of Christ’s eternal reign with his saints, is to 
begin. The Suexryan, or personal glory of Christ amidst his 
saints, being chiefly manifested in the holy land, and at the city 

. of Jerusalem; but the whole earth partaking of the blessedness, 
And thus, the regeneration of all things, and the world’s redemp- 
tion from the curse, according to the promises, at the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.” 

The order of eyents given above, is in the very words of the 
author; and we confess, that we regret that aman so learned 
and ingenious, should have suffered himself to publish a view of 
the second advent, so confused and inconsistent, and so obviously 
obnoxious to insuperable objections. But we have observed, that 
in almost all cases, men who enter ardently into the study of 
prophecy, especially when they have a favourite scheme to sup- 
port, acquire a peculiar kind of vision; so that they see force in 
arguments and analogies, in which other men of sound judgment, 
see nothing of weight. Something happens to them similar to 
what is observed in the natural sight; when persons for a long 
time confine their attention to minute objects, near at hand, they 
become by degrees near-sighted, and cannot clearly discern dis- 
tant objects. In perusing this laborious and learned work, we 
have frequently been struck with the fact, that a very undue 
stress is laid on very obscure analogies;.and conclusions derived 
with much apparent confidence, from very uncertain premises. 
And the same thing is still more remarkable in Mr. Cunning- 
hame’s work, on the Apocalypse. 

We are advocates for no particular scheme of apocalyptic in- 
terpretation: we are waiting for further light. We are con- 
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scious that we have done little justice to Mr. Elliott’s theory, in 
the outline, which we have attempted; the space allowed for 
our article, did not admit of a full exhibition of a scheme, the 
illustration of which occupies the greater part of four large 
octavo volumes. But as the work is not likely to be re-published 
in this country, we were of opinion, that even this meagre skele- 
ton would not be.unacceptable to our readers, as we find that 
the minds of men are more and more turned to this subject. As 
an evidence of this, we would observe, that just as we are con- 
cluding this review, a ponderous and learned volume, on the 
Apocalypse, has been put into our hands, written by Mr. David 
Lord, a merchant of New York, and a gentleman much deyoted 
to theological studies. By dipping here and there into this 
volume, we find that it is replete with learning, and that the 
author differs widely from all previous commeniators, both in 
the principles of interpretation, and in the explanation of many 
of the symbolical representations in the visions of the Apocalypse. 
But in some future number of our periodical, we hope to have it 
in our power, to take further notice of a work, which, whatever 
may be the scheme of interpretation adopted, cannot but be 
creditable. to American literature by the extent of research 
manifested. 

But we cannot conclude this review without expressing our 
concern, that the views of expositors are so exceedingly dis- 
cordant ; and yet every interpreter seems to be confident of the 
correctness of his own views; at least for the time being; for it 
must be confessed, that commentators on the Apocalypsé not only 
differ from each other; but often from themselves. The Rey. 
Geo. Stanley Faber, is.a veteran in this department of interpre- 
tation ; and yet in his latest work, he repudiates almost all ex- 
positions given in his earlier prophetic writings; and some too, 
which other learned commentators still think were correct. No 
man seems to have more confidence, and at the same time more 
candour, than Mr. Cunninghame. His work has gone through 
four editions; and in every succeeding one, he frankly confesses 
errors into which he had fallen in the foregoing. 

Amidst such wide diversities, nearly all expounders of this 
mysterious book agree in one thing; they are all pre-millena- 
rians ; that is, they confidently expect the second advent of cur 
Lord before the millenium commences, and the continued pro- 
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sence of Christ on earth with his people. But as to the order 
of events, and the manner of his presence, they are again widely 
at variance. Mr. Elliott does not hold the extravagant doctrine, 
that the Son of God will be exiled from his celestial throne, for 
a thousand years; but supposes, that a visible glory, like the 
ancient Shekinah will be exhibited at Jerusalem; but what 
benefit will arise from it to the people on the other side of the 
globe, he has not explained.” Most, however, of these prophetic 
men, believe in the actual, bodily presence of Christ on earth, 
during the whole millenium. And why they do not apply the 
year-day principle to these thousand years, they have not ex- 

plained. & 

Mr. Cunninghame seems to possess.a deeper insight into the 
future, and into the mystical meaning of the Apocalypse, than 
any other author, whom we have consulted. He is confident 
that he has discovered a mystical calendar, or system of chronology 
running through the whole Bible, by which the most extraordi- 
nary coincidences are discovered. ‘Yo us, the whole appears 
more to resemble the cabalistical interpretations of the Jews, than 
anything else—but the truth is, we have no patience to study 
such matters. 

It will be amusing, however, to follow this author in his views 
of the circumstances of the second advent. He entertains the 
opinion, that when the voice ofthe archangel and the last trumpet 
sounds, Christ will not immediately appear, but will take up his 
residence in the upper regions of the air. Immediately, how- 
ever, on the sound of the trumpet, the patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, &c., will rise from the grave with 
incorruptible and glorious bodies; and the saints then living on 
the earth, shall ‘be changed in the twinkling of an eye, and both 
the resuscitated and the changed shall be caught up to Christ, 
where he has erected his throne; and there they shall remain 
with him, during the great batile of Armageddon. (But who is 
to fight on the Lord’s side, does not appear.) The continuance 
of Christ and his redeemed people in the air, will be for an 
uaknown time—say years. And while here, the New Jerusalem 
church shall be constituted, and its institutes inculcated on the 
saints. And when every thing is prepared, and the earth is 
purified by fire, the New Jerusalem will come down, with our 
Lord at its head, when He shall reign with his saints on earth a 
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thousand years. He seems to be at a loss, however, to dispose 
of the Jews, whose return to Palestine is to occur after the saints 
are caught up into the air; and he is doubtful whether they will 
be converted to Christianity before or after their return; finally, 
he seems to be of opinion that a first-fruits of the nation will be 
converted béfore. 'There is, one pleasing trait in the character 
of these prophetic men; they generally appear to be truly ortho- 
dox and evangelical in their views of Christian doctrine. 

The reflexions which have occurred to our minds respecting 
these various hypotheses, is, that it would be wiser to give less in- 
dulgence to an exuberant imaginatione_to leave secret things to 
God,—not to be wise above what is written, and to acquiesce 
with submission, in the declaration of the risen Saviour. “Ir 1s 
NOT FOR YOU TO KNOW THE TIMES AND THE SEASONS WHICH THE 
FATHER HATH PUT IN HIS OWN POWER.” 


Art. Il.—Discourses and Addresses at the Ordination of the 
Rev. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, LL. D., to the ministry of 
the Gospel, and his inauguration as President of Yale Col- 
lege, October 21,1846. Published by order of the corporation. 


Tuis is a beautifully printed pamphlet, of exactly one hun- 
dred pages. ‘The occasion of the various discourses it contains, 
as well as their general nature and respective authors, will ap- 
pear in the following extracts from the preface, which, after 
stating that President Day resigned his office, August 18, 1846, 
proceeds thus: 

“On the following day, the Fellows made choice of Theodore 
D. Woolsey, LL.D., Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture, to be the President, and requested him, in the event of his 
acceptance of the office, to unite with the Prudential committee 
in making the necessary arrangements for his ordination to the 
Christian ministry, and for his a ea to the Presidency of 
the College. 

“The views of the President elect were entirely coincident 
with those of the Corporation as to the religious and ecclesias- 
tical nature of the office to which he was elected. Accordingly 
he regarded his election as a call to ministering in the word of 
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God; and when after due deliberation, he had accepted the call, 
he united with the Prudential committee in requesting the 
ministers of the gospel in the Board of Fellows, to act as a coun- 
cil of ministers for his ordination. 

“The corporation having been convened on ‘the 20th of 
October, this arrangement was reported by the Committee and 
accepted ; and the ordaining council was constituted accordingly. 
Dr. Woolsey was then presented to the council as a candidate 
for the ministry of the gospel; and having been examined by 


them, . . . he was unanimously approved. 
“On the following day, at ten o’clock, A. M. the public solemni- 
ties of the ordination were performed. . . . The sermon 


was preached by the Rey. Leonard Bacon,D.D. . . . 'The 
charge was given by the Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., and the right 
hand of fellowship by the Rey. Theophilus Smith.” 

In the afternoon, “the ceremony of induction was performed 
by the Rev. Jeremiah Day, LL.D., D.D., late President, acting 
as senior Fellow, in behalf of the corporation; and the inaugurat- 
ing address to the President was followed with a discourse to the 
audience. A congratulatory address in Latin was delivered by . 
James L. Kingsley, LL. D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, . . . after which the President pronounced 
his inaugural discourse.” 

We find all the above mentioned performances in the pam- 
phlet before us, except the Latin address by Dr. Kingsley. We 
regret that he has not seen fit to publish what seems to us as 
essential to a complete portraiture of the proceedings, as it was 
to the academic dignity, of the occasion. In the present state 
of classical attainment, a Latin address ig far more likely to be 
appreciated and enjoyed, in the reading than the delivery; and 
the multitude not only of graduates who have been favored with 
his instructions, but of other educated men to whom he is honor- 
ably known, would have been glad to see another memento of 
this veteran scholar, qui mhil tetigit quod non ornavit. 

We have taken the more copious extracts from this introduc- 
tory narrative, because we «wish to bring distinctly before our 
readers, one prominent and distinctive feature in this inaugura- 
tion of a President over the largest, and with a single exception, 
oldest College in our country. We refer to his ordination to the 
ministry of the gospel, which appears to have been deemed and 
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made an indispensable preliminary to his induction to the Presi- 
dency. The candidate whom the corporation judged in all other 
respects most fit, being destitute of this qualification, was elected 
on the condition that he acquire it preparatory to his inaugura- 
tion. Of course, such a body of men would not invite any one 
to go through the mere form of ordination to the sacred office, 
who was void of the essential gifts and acquisitions, which are 
requisite to.the due discharge of it, and without which such a 
ceremony would be no better than a solemn farce. Dr. Woolsey 
in early life chose the ministry as his profession, and richly fur- 
nished himself therefor by laborious and various study; and 
although these aims were mysteriously frustrated, yet, when in 
maturer years, God gave him a more distinct and emphatic call 
to the work, that call found him furnished with the amplest 
theological erudition, and with a piety at once chastened and 
confirmed by severe and protracted trial. 

But notwithstanding these high qualifications, that self-distrust 
which in his opening manhood, led him to shrink from the vast 
responsibilities of the sacred office +0 which be had aspired, 
rendered him, if possible still more unwilling to assume it, when 
having already spent a large portion of the prime of his life in 
another vocation, there was added the aversion to great and 
unlooked for changes in our habits and pursuits, which grows 
with years. Owing to his scruples on this point, he was disposed 
to decline—and despite the most importunate entreaties, did for” 
some time anxiously delay accepting—the office to which he — 
was elected, inasmuch as he agreed with the corporation, “as to 
its religious and ecclesiastical nature.” At lengih, being persua~ 
ded that duty required him, to accept what he calls “this unde- 
sired office,”* he became no less gatisfied that his own personal 


‘scruples and preferences in regard to entering upon the work of 


the ministry were thereby overruled; that he, who would 
properly fulfil the duties pertaining to the presidency of such 
an institution of learning, must also have the relations and sym- 
pathies, the privileges and responsibilities of a Christian minister. 

All this shows—and for ¢his reason we thus dwelt upon it— 
how cardinal and indispensable it was deemed by all the parties 


‘ concerned, that the President of the college should also be a 


* Inaugural Address, p. 100. 
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minister of the gospel. But it has been contended by many, 
that to insist on such a prerequisite to office in an educational 
institution, savours of needless stiffness and gratuitous bigotry. 
Accordingly the ground taken and adhered to, in this instance, 
has been the subject of extensive criticism and censure. The 
question then arises, and it is one of no secondary moment ; were 
the Trustees right in this case, in acting upon the opinion, that 
no one, whatever may be his other endowments, who is not a 
Christian minister, is qualified for the full and adequate discharge 
of the duties of the Presidency of the college. Ought this quali- 
fication, ordinarily, to be sought and insisted on in those who are 
called to preside over those institutions, to which our young men 
resort for a liberal education ? 

To these questions we do not hesitate to respond affirmatively. 
With regard to almost all our colleges, a single consideration is 
conclusive on this subject. They were founded, and the funds 
for their endowment were originally and sacredly bestowed, for 
the purpose of providing for the church a supply of educated and 
orthodox ministers. This was the great motive that led to the 
establishment of nearly, if not quite, all of our more ancient and 
prosperous colleges. This prompted by far the larger portion of 
the donations and sacrifices by which they were founded and 
built up. In a note by Dr. Bacon, (p. 35,) it is stated that the 
petition to the legislature for the charter of Yale College, set 
forth, “that from a sincere regard to, and zeal for, upholding the 
Protestant religion, by a succession of learned and orthodox men, 
they had proposed that a collegiate school should be erected in 
this colony, wherein youth should be instructed in all parts of 
learning, to qualify them for public employments in church or 
civil state ; and that they had nominated ten ministers to be 
trustees, partners, or undertakers for the founding, endowing, 
and ordering the said school.” The preamble to the charter, 
rehearses this representation and makes it the basis on which it 
rests. Similar was the origin of nearly all those great institu- 

. tions planted by the wisdom and self-denying piety of our fore- 
fathers. Not only so, but the history of their subsequent growth 
and accumulation of funds, will show that they have drawn their 
main support from the benefactions of the pious, who cherished 
them chiefly in view of their being nurseries of young ministers. 
Substantially the same is true of the great mass of colleges of a 
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More recent origin. 'The grand motive which originated and has 
sustained them, in many cases at incredible sacrifices, was a desire 
to maintain and propagate the Christian religion, by rearing up 
an able ministry. Their benefactors, patrons, trustees, and in- 
structors, have been for the most part Christian men. In almost 
all instances they are cherished and controlled by some single 
denomination of Christians ; in some cases they owe their pater- 
nity and support to local ecclesiastical bodies. Leaving out of 
view that magnificent abortion of infidelity, which has sealed its 
own doom, by its suicidal exclusion of all Christian teachers, it 
may be safely said, that all the colleges in the country, would 
_quickly expire, or preserve but a languid and sickly existence, if 
they were bereft of that support which they receive from the 
church in one form and another, on account of their agency in 
producing a supply of competent ministers, and otherwise pro- — 
moting the cause of"pure religion. 

, This being so, it is a plain breach of trust, a foul perversion 
and prostitution of the most sacred charities, if these colleges are 
not so adntinistered and regulated, as to make Christianity the 
paramount and supreme interest, to which all their instruction 
and discipline are tributary. But the character of an institution 
is of course strongly represented by its presiding officer. If it 
be a primary object of it to advance the Christian religion, b 
imbuing the students with its doctrines and spirit, and through 
them, the world, over which they are destined, whatever pro- 
fession they may select, to exercise a commanding influence, then 
he who presides over it as universal head and regulator, should 
be a minister of that religion. If it be a primary object for 
which its funds were bestowed, to train young men for the min- . 
istry, then surely he who has the universal supervision and lead 
of its operations, should himself exercise that ministry. Good 
faith with the pious founders and benefactors of these institu- 
tions forbids that they be so far secularized, that the Presidency 
or the ascendency in their management, be in the hands of any 
others than accredited ministers aud friends of the gospel. 

But aside from any such special obligation, viewing the ques- 
tion as open, and to be decided on its intrinsic merits, we reach 
the same conclusion. The interests of these colleges, the great 
ends for which they exist, their government and discipline, the 
cause of sound learning and education, the highest good of the 
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student, of the church and the world, combine to demand that 
the President be authorised to preach the word, and distribute 
to each one a portion in due season. 

As we have already seen, to whatever extent it is important 
that religion be ascendant in the college, to the same extent is 
it desirable that it have in the President an official expounder 
of its truths, and steward of its mysteries. Now, aside from the 
direct claims of Christianity, which in comparison with every 
rival interest, are transcendent and uncomprontising, its indirect 
bearing on science and education themselves, entitle it to a lofty 
pre-eminence in the University. None can deny that its truths 
are the most vast, sublime, and inspiring, that can engage and 
occupy the human mind. Nor can it be questioned, that they 
haye a peerless eminence, a centrality in the sphere of human. 
knowledge, so that they wholly eclipse all other departments of 
science, by their own overshadowing immegsity, excellence and 
grandeur. How then can that education, or learning, or instruc- 
tion, or intellectual development, be otherwise than unbalanced, 
distorted and morbid, if not positively effeminate and_puerile, in 
which this “science of sciences,” the knowledge of the supreme, 
elemental truths which revelation discloses concerning the Soul, 
God, Eternity, Redemption, are either obliterated, or slightly and 
incidentally brought forward, or lowered from that supremacy 
over all other teachings, which they ought as surely to maintain, 
as the sun its rank above the moon and stars?’ Leaving this 
fruitful topic which may be adverted to again, when we notice 
Dr. Bacon’s discourse, we proceed to observe, that 

This ministerial character of its chief officer is needed in order 
to bring it into proper contact and sympathy with ministers, 
churches and the whole Christian community. A college is no 
abstraction. If it have any vitality it lives in the persons of its 
officers. By them, and also by the students they educate, it 
becomes known among the people. Especially is it by the chief 
officer, that it is known abroad among men, and that they com- 
municate with it. Now, in order that the ministry may have 
the most cordial and confiding intercourse with him; it is requisite 
tie he be of the same office, that so he may be of one heart and 
soul with them. And in his ministerial character, Christian 
people have the strongest pledge that the concerns of the insti- 
tution will be administered in strict fidelity to the paramount 
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claims of religion. But experience as well as reason show that, 
as our American colleges are situated, they cannot long thrive, 
when bereft of the active sympathy and confidence of the Chris- 
tian community. 

Moreover the successful government of an American college, 
requires the enthronement of religion in its just supremacy. In 
this country we have no police, which of itself can avail in the 
least to save our thousands of students from utter ruin. Nor 
will the democratic feeling which is among the people like a 
very atmosphere, suffer aught that is harsh, imperious or despotic 
in the management of young men. Hence college government, 
which for the time being takes the place of the parental, must, 
as President Day observes, p. 63, be chiefly “one of influence,” . 
and it becomes “essential to its preservation that there be a 
majority of the students on the side of good order and assiduous 
application.” . But what can’be so effectual to generate and 
nourish this corréct feeling on the part of the students, as a con- 
scientious fear of God, a just sense of religious and Christian 
obligation ? In other words, this feeling in fayour of order and 
industry, will prevail in proportion to.the amount of morality 
and religion among the students. These will be somewhat in 
proportion to the prominence which Christianity obtains in all 
its affairs and proceedings. We believe, that as a matter of fact, 
no colleges have been harassed with such desperate insubordina- 
tion, as those which are most thoroughly divorced from religion. 

But aside from these secondary and more utilitarian grounds, 
the great reason why Christianity should be enthroned in the 
college, and made its presiding genius in the person of its presid- 
ing officer, is that, on account of which it ought to reign every 
where, in all things, over every heart and every life, viz., its 
inherent, eternal, infinite excellence, its universal and absolute 
obligation. Here as well as elsewhere, it must be sought as a 
supreme good in itself, or it loses its essential character, and 
ceases to be itself, and. thus fails to yield any of its secondary 
and consequential worldly benefits. It must be first, or it cannot 
be at all. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” All but 
infidels must concede that the reception of the gospel by men, 
is immeasurably the greatest good which can be imparted to 
them. ‘This being so, it is plain that it ought to have a com- 
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manding eminence in that course of liberal education, which is 
af sach power in shaping the minds and hearts, the career and 
destiny of multitudes of young men, of the highest talents and 
premise. Moreover, it is through their influence that the minds 
af the people universally are moulded. With few exceptions 
they constitute our physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors, au- 
thors, statesmen, in short the teachers and guides of the race. 
The influence of these leaders and commanders of the people 
must be immense, whether it be enlisted for or against true reli- 
gien. How unutterably important then is it, that they be the 
friends and supporters of evangelical piety? How plainly 
should all the fundamental arrangements and regulations of our 
alleges be adapted to promote so blessed a consummation? 
What can more happily tend towards it, than that the head of 
the institution be a minister of this holy religion? How desira- 
dle, that his vast influence be felt upen the students, not only in 
exemplifying, but in formally inculeating its doctrines and pre- 
cepts? that, in addition to other means of intluenajng his pupils, 
he may avail himself of the solemn and tender relation sustained 
by the Christian pastor and teacher to his flock, to exercise a 
purifying influence upon them? How important, that he be 
able as occasion may require, to “rebuke, reprove and exhort 
with all lopg-suifering and doctrine,” by the use of the sermon, 
which, notwithstanding the hackneyed allegation of its dullness 
and impotence, beyond all other kinds of instruction and enter- 
tainment, widely and permanently interests and improves man- 
Kind, being Gods great ordinance for saving them that believe, 
that he have access to the pulpit which must-ever stand ac- 
knowledged, = - 
“The most effectual guard, 
Suppert and ornament of virtue’s cause” ? 

And on the other hand how does the fit discharge of these solemn 
duties add to his weight and dignity, his claims to.affection and 
reverence? While our colleges under such auspices will be 
likely to send forth hosts of pious young men ready to ev 
good work, to become leaders in “the sacramental host,” and 
Messings to the church and the world, what better than a pest 
and scourge of society, is that literary institution which is 
annually pouring out its throngs of young men equipped with 
that Knowledge which is power, while their principles and tastes 
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are so dapraved, that they will exert power only in polluting 
and ruining their fellow-men? 
Such.are the considerations which vindicate the practice 

which has been almost universal in our more: reputable colleges, 
of choosing none but Christian ministers to their highest office. 
They are ordinarily conclusive, colleges in our largest cities, are 
indeed so peculiarly affected by their location as to escape the 
force of much of the foregoing reasoning. Their students are 
derived chiefly from the citiesin which they are located. Hence 
they reside in their own families, are under the guardianship of 
their own parents, with whom they “go up to the house of God 
in company.” Thus they rarely meet their instructors except 
at recitations and prayers. In these cases many of the peculiar 
elements and traits of ordinary college communities are wanting. 
Many parts of the ordinary academic regimen may here be dis- 
pensed with, since the*moral and religious impressions of the 
students are mostly imbibed elsewhere than at the college. Nor 
need we refrain from adding, that one of our city universities is 
favoured with a chancellor, who though a layman, needs only 


_ a formal investiture with the office ofthe ministry to adorn it; 


who makes his Christian influence felt in every sphere and réla- 
tion he fills, with a felicity and power seldom equalled by clergy- 
men; who would be disqualified by ordination for various high 
postsin our country, and who has the rare merit of having demon- 
strated in his own example, that Christian piety consistently acted 
out by public men, sheds a lustre and dignity upon the highest 
offices in the state. «So remarkable an exception to the general 
class of men to which he belongs, presents also an exception to 
ordinary rules and reasonings about them; a#f@l it would be as 
preposterous to argue from this instance to a general principle, 
as to reason that because Dr. Witherspoon was a great statesman, 
and swayed even the Congress of the revolution by his eloquent 
wisdom, without tarnishing his ministerial character, therefore 
it would ordinarily be safe for clergymen to enter actively into 
political contentions. . 

While we thus cordially sustain the policy which led to Dr. 
Woolsey’s ordination, there is one feature of the proceedings 
which we do not understand. He was ordained by Congrega- 
tionalists to be a Congregational minister in a Congregational 
college. We suppose of course that the ceremony was intended 
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to be performed in the Congregational way. But we also have 
supposed it to be a settled and cardinal principle of Congregation- 
alism, that all rightly constituted councils whether for ordination 
or other public ecclesiastical business, consist of ministers and 
lay-delegates of the churches, and that no council is regular, of 
which such lay-delegates are not members, at least by appoint- 
ment, whether they attend or not. We believe this to be the 
view sanctioned by the practice, and the standard writers of that 
denomination.* Indeed if it be otherwise, much as it glories in 
its republican characteristics, it is so far forth less democratic 
than Presbyterianism ; whose church courts are invariably com- 
posed in part of laymen who are the representatives of the peo- 
ple; and while all concede that the structure of any of these 
courts would be fatally vitiated, if laymen were not at liberty, 
and appointed to attend them, others go the length of making it 
well nigh articulus stantis vel cadentis ecelesiae, that there can 
be no quorum in these bodies for the lawful transaction of busi- - 
ness, without the actual presence of ruling elders. This being 
so, we wonder that the council for the ordination of Dr. Woolsey 
was composed exclusively of the clerical Fellows of the College, 
no churches being invited to*send delegates to it. We marvel 
the more at this, in consideration of the standing of the men 
concerned in it, and especially as some of them are prominent as 
champions of Congregationalism, particularly, its popular and 
democratic features. We think that, in these days, when so 
much labour is spent to prove that ministerial authority is a kind 
of charm transmitted by “ tactual succession” from hand to head 
and from head to hand, every unprelatical denomination should 
abide by its principles, lest they afford occasion to such as seek 
occasion, to say they have no principles. 

The rightful supremacy of the Christian religion in seats of 
learning, being the great truth, that had been rendered promi- 
nent in all the transactions connected with Dr. Woolsey’s eleva- 
tion to the Presidency, it very naturally became prominent in 
the different discourses and addresses delivered in connection 
with his ordination and inauguration. 

Dr. Bacon’s sermon is characterized by his usual vivacity and 
brilliancy ; and by more than his usual depth of thinking and 
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scholarship. Indeed it bears every mark of a carefully studied 
and elaborated performance. Suchit ought to have been. Any- 
thing short of this would have been unjust to himself and to the 
occasion. His subject founded on the text, Acts xvli. 18, was, the 
truths before unknown or in doubt, which the Bible reveals and 
makes certain; the relation of these truths to science; or gen- 
erally, “the bearing of the Christian revelation on the intel- 
lectual progress of mankind.” ‘Without implying an assent to 
every position taken in this discourse, we do not hesitate to 
avow our strong approbation of the main. doctrine it sets forth, 
and of the ability with which it is unfolded and vindicated. 

The new truths which Dr. Bacon specifies as brought to light 
by Christian. revelation, he finds “included either expressly or 
by some strong implication, in the outline which we have of 

® Paul’s discourse” on Mars-hill. They are, 1. “'The existence 
of one God the creator of the wniverse; 2.'[he universal pres- 
ence and perpetual providence of God, caring for the happiness 
of men; 3. The unity of the human race; 4. The true dignity 
of human nature as made in God’s image for intelligent com- 


‘- munion with God; 5. God’s interposition to recover men from 


the degradation and misery of their universal apostacy; 6. God’s 
moral government over the world.” These truths thus declared 
by the Apostle to the Athenians, had they heartily received 
them, Dr. B. observes, “in their confused chaotic minds, would 
have been, if I may borrow the strong phrase of another, ‘like a 
sun shot into chaos, ” 

Dr. B. next proceeds to trace out the relations of these truths, 
thus disclosed or first made certain to us, to the whole circle of 
sciences. 

The views advanced in this discourse, were®peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the occasion of its delivery—the ordination of one 
to the Christian ministry as a prerequisite to his induction to 
the presidency of a great literary institution. Well was the 
theme chosen, and well was it handled by a Christian minister 
in connection with, and in vindication of this solemn transaction, 
which, according to his own representation of it, signifies, “ that 
he who is to preside over all these studies and teachings, may 
not enter into that high place, till he has given to Christ and the - 
church those pledges, and taken upon his soul those vows, which 
are involved in his being set apart, in the apostolic form, to the 
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ministry of Christian truth, and the defence of the gospel” p. 36. 

Well does he state the two opposite, but equally fatal results 
of that science which isolates itself from the truths of revelation. 
“Qn the one hand, it becomes gross materialism and atheism. 
On the other side it runs off into pantheistic views; and is sub- 
limated at last into the transcendentalism which makes every 
thing subjective, and which regards God and the universe as a 
mere phantasmagoria produced in its own addled brain. 

“In like manner, the science which disconnects itself from 
Christianity, is able to either of two opposite tendencies in re- 
lation to utility and the welfare of society. On the one hand it 
is in danger of shutting its eyes to all that is moral and spiritual 
in the universe, all that concerns man’s highest and most sub- 
stantial interests; and so it degenerates into a coarse, sensual, g 
Epicurean utilitarianism. Or if it falls under the opposite in- 
fluence, it withdraws from sympathy@ind friendly connection 
with mankind at large ; it grows ashamed of ministering to the 
homely wants of human nature ; it seeks its own elegant amuse- 
ment and intellectual enjoyments; it discusses trifles with a 
languid and gentlemanly air; and it sinks into contempt in its 
proud seclusion.” p. 33. 

If the doctrine of this discourse be true—if it be so, as for the 
most part, we assuredly believe it is—that the philosophy which 
is unenlightened by revelation, is unavoidably erroneous and in- 
capable of progress: that “the world by wisdom knew not God,” 
and not knowing the central and supreme object in the universe, 
knows nothing else aright ; if Christianity pours its light, as Dr. 
Bacon contends into all other, not excepting even the physical 
sciences, and @rrects their aberrations; then there is one con- 
clusion from all this that is irresistible. That Christianity 
which illuminates and rectifies every other science, cannot itself 
be corrected, improved, overruled, or in any manner modified, 
by such science. This, by the very supposition, except as it is 
regenerated and illuminated by this same Christianity, is ever 
vain and erratic. It walks in darkness and knows not at what 
it stumbles; or in the emphatic and reiterated phrase of Dr. B. 
it “knows nothing.” This makes an end of all alleged improve- 
ments in theology and the science of interpreting scripture, by 
means of human speculation, discoveries in metaphysics, especial- 
ly mental and moral philosophy,und more than all, by enthroning 
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the human mind under the specious title of the Reason, over 
the Bible, with powers plenipotentiary to decide oracularly what 
it may, and may not teach. If the doctrine of the discourse 
under review is correct, all attempts to amend or perfect the 
obvious teachings of the Bible, by the supposed discoveries of 
human philosophy, are like attempts to illuminate the sun by 
rays shot up to it from the earth. It is essaying to illuminate 
that which gives light to all, and borrows it from none. Dr. B. 
justly says that religion, “renouncing, (at the reformation,) in 
part at least, the usurped dominion of metaphysics, had fallen, 
back on God’s facts in the Bible for the knowledge of God and 
things divine.” We hope that these intruders into the hallowed 
precincts of divinity will never be permitted to resume this 
“usurped dominion,” and that the boastful genius of innovation 
now glorying in its metaphysical astuteness, and now in its “com- 
mon sense” simplicity and palpableness, will be speedily exor- 
cised from the church ; that we shall not soon be again annoyed 
with those vaunted improvements in theology, which have been 
the fruitful source of aggravated disorders and divisions, and have 
circulated the counterfeit fervors of artificial excitement, for true 
celestial fire, till the feverish fanaticism they kindled, has sub- 
sided into the chill of spiritual lethargy and death. 

The interest of the discourse is heightened by the address to 
the candidate for ordination with which it closes. This was the 
more impressive from the fact, that Dr. Woolsey and Dr. Bacon, 
having been schoolmates in boyhood, and then classmates in 
college, and now for many years, neighbours and intimate friends, 
were also the two most prominent candidates before the public 
for the Presidency. 

After adverting to Dr. W’s. peculiar superiority as a scholar 
in youth at school and in college, so that if “it had been an- 
nounced that one of the class of 1820 would be President, all 
eyes would have been turned to him facile princeps;” to his sub- 
sequent opportunities for enriching his mind with the largest 
learning and perfecting it by the finest culture; his experience 
, in the instruction and government of the college, his foreign 
travel and consequent personal knowledge of the great seats and 
men of learning in Europe; nay, to the severe discipline of ex- 
eruciating affliction, which is of the highest utility in preparing 
~men for great stations and services, in all of which he had incon- 
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sciously been furnishing himself for this high and unexpected 
vocation. Dr. B. proceeds, to tell him “some particulars in 
which his preparation might have seemed more perfect.” Hay- 
ing supposed him to have known in boyhood “the harsh disci- 
pline of poverty ;” to have been taken “while yeta stripling 
to some high post of militant service for the church;” and then 
to haye suffered the hatred and reproaches usually awarded to 
able and faithful ministers by all sorts of unreasonable and 
wicked men—he proceeds to say, “then though doubtless you 
* would have had some qualifications which as yet you have not, 
you would have gained these qualifications at the expense of 
something of that accurate and thorough scholarship; and not 
only so,but you might have been, perhaps, in some respects 
too much of a man for us; we might have feared and wisely 
feared, to put you in this place; we might even have thought, 
and you might have thought with us, that your influence had 
grown too high to be transplanted, and that you had shaped for 
yourself a sphere of light and power from which you could not 
well be spared.” pp. 38-9. 

This leads us to ask, who is “too much of a man” to preside 
over the largest college in the country, the education of multi- 
tudes of young men, some hundred of whom are annually sent 
forth, and distributed over the land, and destined ultimately to 
ill its highest places of influence and power? A Dwight did 
not deem himself “too much of a man” for it, nor did the Trus- 
tees “fear to put him” there, even when the college had not 
grown to half its present magnitude. ‘What other “sphere of 
light and power” can be compared to this, if properly filled, as it 
has been, by the illustrious series of men who have hitherto 
adorned it? is any man so “great” that the corporation would 
have “feared” to summon him to it, if they had judged him best 
qualified for it? Moreover, how does it appear, that the new 
President could have acquired more of that high sort of man- 
hood which his office needs, by any different training? That 
his abilities and opportunities have been of the highest order ; 
that he has faithfully made the most of them; that he has long 
been employed in the instruction and government of the college, 
the best possible training for his office; that he has had the 
rugged discipline of affliction, and profited thereby; that he has 
endured the still severer ordeal of ample pecuniary resources, and 
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instead of being enervated by them, has made them tributary to 
the perfection of his scholarship and other accomplishments for 
his high calling, appears from Dr. B’s representation. What 
process then could have made him more, above all, “too much of 
a man” for his station? On the whole, we think this closing 
address to Dr. W. the least felicitous part of the discourse: 

As we pass onward to the charge by Dr. Porter, we find it a 
well-wrought production, replete with just views of the nature, 
and judicious counsels as to the right discharge of the sacred 
office, when conferred upon the President of a college... We 
should be glad to make some extracts, if we had space. The 
address by Mr. Smith in connection with giving the right hand 
of fellowship, is as happy as it is brief. 

Next we come to the brief inaugurating address to the new 
President, followed by an address to the audience on “the ap- 
propriate duties of the President of a college,” by Dr.’Day, the 
ex-President. It is characterised by that mellow wisdom which 
has distinguished his whole career. After showing what a col- 
lege is in the American sense; that its object is not to finish but 
merely to lay the foundation of a liberal education; that this 
abject is much thwarted by the imperfect preparation of many 
of the students who enter college; that the whole course should 
be brought, as far as practicable, under the guidance of moral 
and religious principle: that the finances of the institution de- 
mand the strict and ceaseless vigilance of the presiding officer, 
to prevent the accumulation of expenditures exceeding its in- 
come; that all empirical expedients in education must in the 
end be disastrous to the college that adopts them, whatever tran- 
sient popularity and patronage they may command by their daz- 
zling and meteoric glare; he comes to what he evidently most 
burdens his mind in leaving, as it had done during his adminis- 
tration of the college. He says, “the most difficult problem by 
far, in the management of a college, is its discipline. Were 
there no necessity for this; the business of the instructors might 
justly be ranked among the mosi eligible of all employments. 
- + . ‘There was good reason for the deep solicitude of that 
most distinguished instructor and guardian of youth, President 
Dwight, on this subject. When, in his last hours, he was in- 
quired of, whether he had any directions to give respecting the 
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college, he merely expressed his desire that its discipline might 
be preserved.” p. 66. ; 

All who have any acquaintance with colleges, will feel that 
Dr. Day has not overstated the importance of the subject. The 
very extensive prevalence of idleness and dissipation in our best 
regulated institutions; the vast number of bright, hale, and prom- 
ising young men, who are sent to colleges to be educated, and 
are sent away from them absolute wrecks, with shattered con- 
stitutions, debilitated minds, depraved appetites and profligate 
habits, renders this whole subject unutterably important. He 
who should devise any method of rendering college discipline 
more efficient in its working and benign in its results, who should 
contrive a way of effectually preserving from contamination, the 
bands of ingenuous and inexperienced young men that enter our 
academic halls, would in our opinion, achieve a triumph more 
glorious than the inventor of the cotton gin or the steam engine. 
But as there neither is, nor is likely to be any such specific dis- 
covered, it devolves on the trustees and instructors of colleges to 
task their wisdom, and exercise the utmost vigilance and assi- 
duity on this subject, that so the evil may be abated, if not eradi- 
cated. \ 

Dr. Day justly maintains that as the government of colleges 
takes the place of that of the families from which the students 
are withdrawn, so like this latter, it is “not mainly a government 
of restraint and terror, but of mild and persuasive influence, . 

yet this is not to be relied on as superseding entirely the 
necessity of punishment. In seminaries of learning, as well as 
in political communities, there are refractory spirits, which noth- 
ing but the penalties of the law will restrain. . . . It has 
been said, by an eminent philosopher and statesman, with a near 
approximation to the truth, that the great art of government 
consists in not governing too much. It would be more correct to 
say, that it consists in governing just enowgh; neither too much 
nor too little; and still more exactly true, that it consists in con- 
ducting the government in such a way, that it shall be as little 
felt as possible, except in its successful results. . . . All 
display of power, all discipline proceeding from the love of 
power, is to be scrupulously avoided.” pp. 67-8-9. 

These sage maxims, which may be taken for the conclusions, 
reached after a long eareer of successful experience, speak their 
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own importance. There is another resource on which Dr. Day 


evidently places great reliance in the government of a college. 
{t consists in multiplying the inducements for poor students to 


resort to it for a liberal education. “The best materials for a 


seminary of learning, are the youth who are dependent on their 
education for professional success, and elevation in society. The 
point in which a college, situated as ours is, is in most danger of 
failing, is in the preservation of good order, sobriety, industry 
and economy. . . . Asthe government is one of influence, 
not of restraint and terror, itis essential to its preservation, that 
there be a majority ef the students on the side of good order and 
assiduous application. It is the wise policy of our Northern col- 
leges, to give special encouragement to those who are in mode- 
rate or indigent circumstances.” _p. 63. 

While we heartily approve of the general system advocated in 
these extracts, we question whether there is not sometimes an 
infelicity in carrying it into practice. Are not “moderate and 
indigent circumstances” sometimes treated as being an almost 
sufficient and exclusive ground of favour, irrespective of industry, 
scholarship, and character? In addition to the qualification of 
indigence, ought there not also to be a fair measure of talents, 
diligence and “general propriety ef deportment, as a condition of 
receiving “ special encouragement?” We suppose that it cannot 
tend to put the majority of the students “on the side of good 
order and assiduous application,” to encourage those who have 
not these qualities, however indigent they may be. Wedo not 
suppose this to be the theory of Dr. Day, or the intent of any of 
the special provisions made for the assistance of poor students in 


any of our colleges. But we think we have some times observed, 


in the carrying out of the system, a too exclusive regard to the 
sole qualification of poverty, which of course defeats the very 
end in view. 

Last in order—as it is inferior to none of them in merit—among 
these productions, is the inaugural discourse by Dr. Woolsey. 
As his tastes and pursuits have been those of the scholar, and he 
has never been addicted to popular speaking, although he has 
never secluded himself from sympathy and.intercourse with the 
world, his high gifts and qualifications, if known to scholars, have 
been unknown to the people at large. But we think that this 
discourse has satisfied those who have read it, however ignorant 
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of him they may have been before, that the corporation have not 
misjudged in the selection they have made. It is every way of 
ahigh order. It shows a depth and scope and justness of thought, 
a thoroughness and refinement of culture, a strength and warmth, 
a purity and delicacy of moral and Christian feeling which put 
its author in the first rank of our literary men. : 

We limit ourselves to a few extracts which will serve for a 
brief synopsis of the discourse. ‘The object of the discourse is 
to show the result which a Christian teacher should seek to 
accomplish by his instructions; or in other words, that a sound 
education produces an intellectual state at once analogous and 
propitious to that moral and spiritual state which genuine Chris- 
tianity fosters. He first shows that religion may be viewed as 
spending itself either in self-purification, or in exertions for 
the good of others; as self-discipline or benevolence; as consist- 
ing either in active or passive virtues; but maintains that the 
true idea of it comprises and blends into harmony both these 
views ; and that it becomes morbid and degenerate, when it has 
its being in one of these things to the exclusion of the other. 
In the man of well-balauced piety, 

“Neither the passive nor the active element will predomi- 
nate. He will feel that passive virtue is not the whole of virtue ; 
that contemplation and solitude not being the state for which 
man was made, will prevent rather than further his perfection; 
that truth itself needs the contact of society to be tested and ren- 
dered impressive. And yet, on the other side, we will feel that 
self-purification in itself considered, is a most important thing, 
- that deep principles and frequent meditation upon them, are 
necessary even to sustain active habits of an elevated range; and 
that perhaps, the worst state into which a man or a nation can be 
brought, is to become exclusively practical; since without con- 
stant recurrence to fundamental truths, the good pursued becomes 
earthly instead of heavenly, and the mind loses its faith and its 
power. 

“Tf our remarks-are just, the Christian teacher will try to 
avoid both of these extremes—that of over valuing theory and 
the improvement of the individual ; and that of ascribing value 
only to the practical results of education in SOCIORY +45 ia lien © 
For let it not be imagined that Christianity, in iis highest mani- 
festations, despises the useful. yen the philosophy of Plato did 
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not go so far as that. The useful properly understood, is the 
very point at which Christianity aims. The truly useful is the 
good, or the means to attain the good.” pp. 7 8-9. 

In this view of Christianity, which puts true goodness first, 
making the useful a means to, and happiness a fruit of its su- 
premacy, and which discards that grovelling utilitarianism, that 
debases morals, religion, science, literature, education, indeed 
whatever it touches, we see the great features of that teaching 
which corresponds to it. These Dr. W. points out and advocates 
with great ability. He says, 

“Tn the first place, the Christian instructor will value training 
more than knowledge. For every use which we can make of 
our minds, a principle is worth far more than the knowledge 
of a thousand applications of the principle; a habit of thinking 
far more than a thousand thoughts to which the habit might 
lead; the increase of a power far more than a multitude of things 
_ accomplished by that power. . . - 

“The mind too, as trained, is fitted to explore higher truths 
with safety, while mere knowledge puffs up, leads to nothing 
better, and indeed in the early periods of life, tends to exclude 
better things. 'I'he highly disciplined man never thinks that he 
knows every thing, never thinks that every thing can be known, . 
and is therefore modest, teachable, and believing. The man 
who has stores of knowledge without a well trained mind can 
hardly escape from self-conccit, and is liable to credulity or 
skepticism. It is needless to say which of these habits is most 
allied to the truly philosophical spirit or most favourable to 
Christian faith—to the reception of the gospel as a little child.” 
pp. 80-1. 

These principles he applies to correct some contrary views of 
education more or less current in society. Among these he 
specifies the aristocratic notion that the great end of a liberal 
education is to acquire a certain polish of mind derived chiefly 
from familiarity with the ancient classics ; the proposal of some 
to have taught and studied, “chiefly or exclusively, the natural 
sciences on account of the stores of knowledge they contain ;” ihe 
idea of many students, that “the reading of works of genius, 
rather than study is to be the occupation of each passing day.” 
Such persons “bear blossoms when they ought to be getbering’ 
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internal strength. They not only do not grow, but positively 
weaken their minds and moral powers.” : 

Dr. W. next insists that‘ the Christian teacher will study to 
improve all the parts of the mind. “If God has formed all the 
powers and capacities of the soul, Christianity must evidently 
recognize it as his will, that they should all be cultiyated so as 
to go on toward perfection together.” 

‘To a want of this symmetrical culture, he justly attributes 
much of that “one-sidedness in religion, politicsand taste” which 
mark the present age. “ What we call ultraism in this country 
—where the abundance of the thing seems to have given birth 
to the name—is but the one-sided tendency of minds not fully 
educated in all their paxts, in which truths have not yet found 
their order and due proportion.” (p. 84.) 'That part of the 
mind which he considers now most neglected is the sense of the 
beautiful, the taste, the faculty of “ literary criticism.” The 
evil as yet admits of no “complete remedy.” But he would 
make it felt, in order that the cure may be attempted. A radi- 
cal difficulty lies in the want of satisfactory treatises on the true 
principles, and in the various departments of xsthetics, There 
is great and striking truth in the following passages. 

“The result of all this is, that the logical faculty has too much 
preéminence in our education; we train up those who will reason 
correctly, and it may be forcibly at the bar and the pulpit; but 
they become hard dry men, men who will neither receive nor 
give pleasure from their elegance of taste, and refined apprecia- 
tion of art. This evil is not likely soon to be corrected, as is 
made probable by its universality and by the fact that the still 
reigning philosophy has another end—the useful—almost exclu- 
sively in view. But we still can make some resistance, even if it 
be an imperfect one, to the evil. We can teach the classics more 
with reference to style and artistic arrangement. We can bring 

- the fine arts within the range of education. . . . A body of men, 
of tastes at once delicate and healthy, would mitigate the fierceness 
of political and theological strife in our country, and by their ele- 
vated standard would tend to make us feel that kind of cultivation 
to be necessary in Which we are now most deficient.” p- 88. 
Dr. W. next applies the principle of his discourse to refute the 
Jow utilitarianism, which is so widely corrupting and degrading 
education. As according to the Christian system, true goodness is 
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to be prized for its own sake, even if we could suppose it would 


be followed by no rewards, so according to our author, the Chris- 
tian teacher “ will value science to some extent for its own sake. 
He will value it also as a necessary means for the formation of 
a perfect mind, and of an individual fitted for high usefulness. 
As for such results as success and reputation he will by no means 
despise them, but regarding other ends as nobler and more im- 
portant, he will believe that according to the system of God in 
this world, the attainment of the better will involve that of the 


‘less worthy. Just as we secure our happiness when we are 


most willing to sacrifice it, while he who saveth his life, shall 
lose it, just so do we make most certain the lower purposes of edu- 
cation when we aim at the higher. And if we fail of the lower, 
there is still remaining after all, the priceless mind, all ready for 
usefulness, strong in its love of truth, imbued with the knowledge 
of principles, unwilling to stoop to what is low, and containing 
within itself a fountain of happiness. 

“Few will question, I think, that these views are in accord- 
ance with the principles of Christianity.” _p. 89. 

As the heresy that virtue or holiness is valuable not in itself, 
but only for the sake of the happiness or gratification of self-love, 
of which it is a means, goes to vitiate and destroy all moral good- 
ness, inasmuch as the end will re-act upon, and determine the 
means employed to gain it; so Dr. Woolsey justly argues, that 
if science and the knowledge of the truth be not counted a good 


per se, but be prized solely as means to other ends, especially 


guch ends as worldly success, honour, and emolument, they them- 
selves will grow corrupt and wither and die. Thus, if know- 
ledge be prized only asa means of self-aggrandizement, then 
falsehood will be quite as readily espoused as truth, if it be found 
more conducive to the same end. ‘Thus the great object of de- 
sire and pursuit becomes not what is true; but as with the 
analogous heresy in morals, what is profitable. Of course all 
science which is nothing else than the knowledge of truth, and 
with it all real education, expire. Dr. W. adduces a fine illus- 
tration of these views in the case of the Grecian sophists who 
shaped their instructions solely with reference to making them 
subservient to such mercenary ends. Inthisaim they succeeded, 
“But then they educated in such a way, that. the young lost all * 
moral principle under their instructions, and became frivolous 
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shallow and skeptical; that ancient reverence and fidelity dis- 
appeared; that chicanery increased; that the creative principles 
of literature died out.” p. 93. 

‘The discourse detects the mischievous effects of these degra- 
ding views of science and education, in the extravagant estima- 
tion in which many hold “ready and fluent speaking and writing.” 
He objects to making such attainments a prominent and -para- 
mount object before the mind is qualified by sufficient training and 
knowledge to make a just use of them. He contends that acquired 
thus prematurely, they will lead the youth to undervalue truth, 
and over value the instrument by which he can fiourish at once. 
“And with his reverence for the truth, must he not lose his modes- 
ty, seeing that he has an instrument that he can wave about and 

’ make glitter in every body’s eyes? And with the two, must he 
not lose his solidity of mind and character, his patience of labour, 
his faith in the far-reaching value ofa thorough education?” p. 94. 

However, some may deem all this too sublimated, too ideal, too 
contemptuous of the practical, we have no doubt of its justice. 
We have known the education, and ultimate practical efficiency 
and success of many young men impaired by their excessive and 
premature cultivation of this fluency of speaking and writing. 
‘They were betrayed by it into the neglect of more solid aequire- 
ments, and in afier life were outstripped in this very respect, by 
those more thorough students, who in college, were far behind 
them in every thing pertaining to rhetoric and oratory. We 
remember the remark of an eminent jurist, that it is a great ca- 
lamity to a young man to be able to appear to advantage without 
effort, and our observation has confirmed its truth. 

‘The same cause, according to Dr. W., “inclines many to intro- 
duce into the college course, studies which belong to the profes- 

‘Sional life.” This premature studying of principles, which stu- 
dents have not as yet been qualified by academic training to 
master, fills the professions with unripe, superficial men, who 
lament their error when it is past remedy. With a similar spirit, 
some contend that a professional man,.if he would succeed, should 
pay no attention to any branch of study but his own. Against 
this course Dr. W. protests with great earnestness as tending to 
narrowness and illiberality. He insists that the pursuit of other 

“ knowledge, “as a suburdinate thing,” need consume no time, 
because it may serve for relaxation from the monotony of one 
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pursuit; and that it “need not interfere with progress, by culti- 
vating other habits of mind, for every power of mind is needed 
in every profession for the highest usefulness.” We think these 
suggestions of great importance to all professional men, and 
they may be verified by striking examples within the sphere 
of every man’s observation. 

We cannot forbear transcribing a part of his answer to the ob- 
jection, that such a system of education as accords with the fore- 
going views, does not fit men for successful political manoeuvre- 
ing. “Far be from us such a tendency in education. Rather 
than train so, I would—to use Plato’s words—whisper to two or 
three young men in a corner, or even walk through empty halls. 
I should not like to die with this weight on my soul, that I had 
taken into my hands a block of the finest marble, and cut it into 
the form of a demagogue.” p. 92. 

He concludes with the position, “that a Christian instructor 
will, as far as lies within the range of his department, lead the 
minds of his pupils up toGod. . . - He will connect sci- 
ence or learning, wherever it has a connection with the author 
of science and our minds.” Thus, “nothing appears fortuitous 
or arbitrary or irrational. The perception of great designs in 
the universe, makes the mind unwilling to act without a plan 
worthy of its capacities. Itis unable any longer to feel astonish- 
ment at the puny efforts of man; and instead of that hero-worship, 
that stupid gaze at men of genius, which is so common and so much 
fostered at this day, it worships the almighty architect, the author 
of beauty the law-giver of the creation.” p. 98. 

It surely augurs well for the interests of sound science, morality 
and religion, when men of principles so elevated, are selected to 
preside over our largest colleges. We see in this discourse reli- 
gion enthroned over science, while science becomes the hand- 
maid of religion. We see conservatism without stagnation, 
and enterprise which perfects without destroying whatever is 
good in existing systems. We see a noble elevation of moral 
principle which will not stoop to debase the culture of the 
mind for mercenary purposes. We see broad and profound 
views of the true nature and ends of a liberal education. We 
close with one extract, which suggests various reflections, while 
our limits oblige us to leave it to speak for itself. 

“Jt might be asked here, whether a corps of Christian teach- 
ers having thus guided their pupils in the study of divine wisdom, 
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as displayed in the universe, ought not to go beyond the vesti- 
bule, and enter in procession intoghe inner temple, which is full 
of the presence of Christ. Or mist they, as profane, stop with- 
out, and leave it to other guides, whose calling it is, to show the 
wonders within? Isita fruit of the lamentable jealousies among 
Christian sects, that instruction ex professo in the Christian re- 
ligion cannot be given in colleges unless we scei to make them 
sectarian, and thus increase distinctions, which are great enough 
already. These are grave questions, which it comports not with 
this time to answer fully. At present, the science of sciences 
lies neglected by almost all except ministers of the gospel. It 
forms, properly speaking, no branch of education; even the 
scriptures themselves are little studied out of voluntary classes. 
Meanwhile, causes are at work to undermine the religious faith 
with which young men have been imbued by their fathers, 
causes too, which must have the more influence, as the literary 
cultivation of our young men increases. 'The tendency to mate- 
rialism on one side, and to pantheism on another, the literature 
of atheistic despair and sensualism, and the historic engines bat- 
tering the walls of facts, must cause a multitude of minds in the 
next age to be assailed by religious doubts; and snares seem to 
be set for faith in revelation on every side. How desirable, if 
all this be not mere alarm, if the fears of many portending some 
crisis, in which the old shapes of things shall be broken up, be 
not entirely idle; how desirable, I say, that our educated young 
men should he taught a theology so liberal if that might be, as 
not to pertain to the party, but to universal Christianity, ahd so 
majestic in its outlines as to recommend itself to the conscious- 
ness, and make it own the presence of God.” pp. 98-9, 


ArT. Ul.— History of Romanism, from the earliest corruptions 
of Christianity to the present time, &¢e. By John Dowling. 
A.M., Pastor of the Berean church, New York. N ew York: 
Edward Walker, 114 Fulton Street. Sixth edition, pp. 671. 


So widely extended is the reading, and even the religious, 
public in this country, and composed of so many different classes, 
that there is a demand for books on all subjects and of very 
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diverse characters. Because a particular class of books, is dis- 
tasteful to us, we should not hastily conclude that it must be so 
to our neighbours. We may think that superficial statements, 
and flaming pictures, are not the most effectual or rational means 


_of opposing error; and yet there may be a multitude of minds 


ready to be excited and instructed by such instruments. So 
long as books contain truth and are free from an evil spirit, we 
may hope for good from their circulation, even when they are 
not of a kind to suit ourselves. Romanism is now, throughout 
the world so much an object of attention that its character and 
history, are matters of universal interest. Rome still claims, 
with whatever justice, the exclusive authority to speak in the 


name of Christ on earth; she speaks of the forgivness of sins, 


with whatever meaning; and adores the blessed Trinity, with 
whatever purity. ‘The image of the cross of Christ itself, with 
its sacred and affecting associations, is a sort of shibboleth of hers; 
perched on the summits of her houses of worship, in the place of 
the weather-vane; gilded on the backs of her priests, where 
soldiers bear their knapsacks; erected on high-ways for the ben- 
efit of travellers who need repose; set-in the tiara of her pontiff, 
that he may display afar, the assertion of authority higher than 
that of the kings of the earth; traced on the foreheads and 
breasts of her votaries at every coming-in, and going-out, on 
clothing or shoeing themselves, when they wash or sit to the 
table, when they light a candle, or retire to bed; as if they had 
heard a voice, like Constantine, assuring them of the talismanic 
yirtue of that sign alone, in all circumstances of life, however 
they may feel in relation to the thing signified. If the persons 
who are thus perpetually crossing themselves, were as full of the 
spirit of Christ; and if the history of their predecessors, in days 
that are past, was as full of that spirit, as their gestures are of 
the airy images of the cross, these latter would not be so strange 
things as they are: nor should we be required to ponder so deep- 
ly their true significancy, in the providence of God. 

" But when bodies are seen moving about over the face of the 
earth, the more frequent, the more totally life and living souls 
are absent from them, we may well enquire into laws of life so 
strange; when shadows appear so numerous as to chequer the 
ground, and there are no substances by which they are cast, men 
will look up to the sky, to discover how and whence they come. 
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Indeed in the whole history of Papal Rome these half ghastly 
and half ludicrous incongruities often make their appearance. ,» 
Men who traced the cross upon their foreheads, often had the 
stiletto in their bosoms; and presenting to the eyes of their 
neighbours by day, the emblem of salvation, they made them. 
feel the blade of the assassin by night; they withheld the cup of 
wine from the people in the holy communion, but often admin- 
istered it, drugged with poison, at the social festival; a line of 
pontiffs, claiming to be vicegerents of the blessed Saviour, next 
to God, and all but gods on earth, is polluted, the purest charity 
must admit, with almost, if not altogether every human crime; _ 
in hearts vociferously devoted to the Prince of Peace, and arro-. © 
gating His exclusive favour, murder and malice appear full- 
grown, and reyelling, as giants refreshed with wine; a gospel 
which was given to enlighten the world, as Rome propagates it, 
shrouds the nations in darkness; the whole band of human vir- 
tues was to follow in its footsteps, but, as she gave it to men, the 
Whole band of vices and woes and miseries were its more ordi- 
nary attendants. So that we seem morally impelled, not only 
by its constant exhibition of the sacred symbol of the cross, but 
also by most of the other substantial features it exhibits to view, 
to regard it as simply an ingenious caricarurn of Christ, his 
kingdom, and his truth; planned with great wisdom, and executed 
with much skill and consistency, from step to step and from age 
to age.* 

The design of this article is to present some examples and 
illustrations, from a wide field in which many might be gathered, 
which seem to show the religion of the Bible and that of the 
Papacy, as standing in the relation of truth and caricature, 
where they are not in the more decisive attitudes of truth and 
falsehood. The points to be adverted to, are, the worship of 
saints, the popedom, the catholicity of the church, the rule of 


* In the history of the suppression of the Knights Templars, by Philip the Fair, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, there are strong reasons to believe that 
the inexpiable sin of that order was, their dislike to the cross-idolatry of the Papists ; 
that they bound their novices « to redeem the spirit of religion” from that mockery ; 
and that this is the real meaning of the weighty charge: “ abnegationem Christi et 
spuitionem super crucem ;” especially as they were chargeable in addition, with 


such blasphemies as “la croisade va selon la croix (a coin) des Francois,” and 
“des legats qui vendent Dieu et les indulgences,” 
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faith and regeneration. ‘The scriptures make clear statements, 
in relation to the communion of living saints, in the prayers of 
one another; where St. Paul describes himself, as bowing his 
- knees to God, in the fervour of love, to pray for spiritual bless- 
ings on the Ephesian Christians ; where he requests the prayers ~ 
of his brethren for himself; and where he exhorts that prayers 
and intercessions be made for all men; in which places, and 
other parallel ones, it is too plain for argument, that prayer to 
God, by the living, for the living, is meant; of which the peri- 
odical concerts of prayer, at present observed among several 
denominations of Christians, is a happy exemphiication, as sub- 
lime as it is simple and scriptural, expanding pious sympathies, 
and solacing the heart, without bewildering the mind of the 
worshipper with unrevealed and incomprehensible mysteries. 

Instead of this divine arrangement, it is recommended to Ro- 
mish families, to request, morning and evening, the prayers of 
St. Mary, St. Lucy, St. Agnes, St. Bridget, St. Cecily, St. Do- 
minic, St. Anthony, St. Patrick, St. Jerom, St. Augustine, all 
holy virgins and widows, all holy monks and hermits, all holy 
doctors, all holy bishops and confessors,-all holy priests and le- 
vites, all holy apostles and evangelists, all holy patriarchs and 
prophets, all holy angels and archangels and all holy orders of 
blessed spirits: some of them real persons, now in the church 
triumphant above, whose audience of earthly requests we might 
doubt, and whose omnipresence we must deny, (did we under- 
take to reason at all, against the broad comedy of such supersti- 
tion;) mingled with the heroes of dreams and prodigies, the 
wizards and jugglers, the Merlins and Fausts and Mesmers, of 
ages of moral and intellectual darkness; which objects indeed 
have a show of reverence in will-worship and humility, but pre- 
sent a horizon to the spirit’s eye of the devotee, as different 
from the clear horizon of the word of God, as the sky filled with 
shadowy armies, wheeling and charging in spectre-warfare, said 
to have been seen during the siege of Jerusalem, differs from 
the fair sky of that Italy: itself, where nature is yet bright, 
though the spirit of man is so dark. 

It is not very surprising that such men as Basil and Eusebius, 
in such an age as that in which they lived, should broach such 
things; and speak of the spirits of the dead saints and martyrs, 
as present at the graves where their bodies were buried, or as 


standing around ivi men, like “well-arranged bi 3” to 
guard them from invisible focs: nor that Osinee shoal elie 
had a quite sufficient proof-text in the words which fi 

Moab applies to the children of Israel, in the twenty-second 
chapter of Numbers: “Now shall this company lick up all that 
are round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field 
to show that the company of saints, before the throne of God, 


Sease of Augustine is perplexed with doubts, and almost opposes 
anes lh oe 


tingi, et abstrusior quam ut a me valeat perscrutari” Vigilantius, 
as fir as can be gathered from his fierce antagonist, Jerome, 
openly opposes it, and on correct princi 
is was a stroke of no feeble policy, when instead of salutary 
truth, so imposing a superstition took complete possession of 
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so. -'This illustration, as it may be conceived to be, is suggested, 
on passing to our next point, the Popedom. ‘The Pope of Rome, 
and the office which he holds, as it has been administered ever 
since its creation, resembles the real Head of the Church and 
His office, as defined in his word, as little as Barabbas deserved 
precedence of him at Jerusalem. That such men as the Popes 
of Rome, could be supposed to stand before the world, in any 
manner whatever representing Christ, in his stead as represen- 
tative, ambassador, prime-minister, vicar or vicegerent; or as 
his locum tenens in any capacity whatever; that men were to 
think it was as if they saw Christ on earth, when they 
looked upon Hildebrand, or Innocent, or Julius, or Alexander 
Borgia, or any one of a score of others who might be named; 
that this was the papa of the world, as God is our Father in 
Heaven; the visible head of a church of which the immaculate 
Son of God is the invisible head; the chief of a kingdom of 
righteousness; and especially that the prophecies of universal 
dominion and superiority over other potentates, written in the 
scriptures for Christ, should be applicable also to the Pope of 
Rome, on account of the oneness of the official and personal 
rights of the visible and invisible heads of the church, would be - 
as ludicrous as any simile can make it appear, if it had not been 
too closely connected with the calamities of mankind for sport, 
and if it was not still the instrument of an extensive and melan- 
choly delusion. Perhaps there is 2 more appropiate analogy for 
the Popedom in Virgil, whew he tells us that in his visit to the 
infernal regions, his hero saw there, the company of the giants, 
suffering punishment for invading heaven with violence; and 
that there was a Greek among them, who had not participated 
in that crime; but had gone exulting through the cities of 
Greece, in a brazen chariot drawn by four horses, and waving a 
torch, to ape with his torch, his brazen wheels and the tramp- 
ling of his horses, the lightning and inimitable thunder of Jupi- 
ter. The poet Dante, an Italian and a good Catholic, sees in 
his vision more than one of the Popes who had lived before him, 
in the same location in the eternal world. 

It was a maxim of the times in which the Papacy originated, 
that “the importance of a bishop depended on the political con- 
sequence of the city in which he lived.” And on this ground, a 
precedence of rank, not of office, had been allowed to the bish- 
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ops of Rome. But near the close of the sixth century, when the 
seat of the imperial government had been removed 10" Constan- 
tinople, and that city was therefore become superior to, Rome in 
civil dignity, John, the bishop of the rising see, and the new 
capital, thought himself entitled to assume, and did for a while 
assume, the title of “universal bishop.” ‘This was before Rome 
had so well understood her inheritance of the primacy of St. 
Peter, and while her ambition was fed with honours given upon 
another pretext, of course the assumption was peculiarly offen- 
sive to the humility of Gregory, bishop of Rome, who then re- 
joiced only in the sheep-skin title: “servant of the servants of 
God ;” and in letters to his ambassador at' court, to the Emperor 
Mauritius, and to John of Constantinople himself, he pronounced 
that the style which the bishop of Constantinople was assuming, 
was “ blasphemous’—“ infernal”—“ diabolical”’—and “whoever 
adopts or affects the title of universal bishop, has the pride and 
character of anti-Christ.” This seems an interposition of the 
high providence of God, mightier than the powers of darkness, 
compelling this man to write a superscription for his successors ; 
that, strangely enough, their character and doom, pronounced by 
one of the most noted of their vaunted apostolic line, might be 
visible to men, until the end of time. And it reminds us of the 
secret, overruling power, which seems to have constrained Pilate 
at the crucifixion, perhaps by an impulse mysterious to himself, 
to write in direct terms: This is the king of the Jews—instead 
of what he was desired to write: He saith, I am the king of the 
Jews—and to adhere to it immoveably when it was done, say- 
ing: What I have written, I have written; in both cases the 
hand of Omnipotence is visible, advertising man of truth, traced 
by those who meant it not so, and preparing the means to 
return the scoff, at some future day, to those who prepare it for 
himself. 

That which stands for the church in the Romish system, is as 
much a caricature of the church of God, as the pope is of: the 
Divine Head; probably more, if possible. The Redeemer de- 
clares to his disciples, that the kingdom which he would erect 
in this world, was not to be of this world; not to come “with 
observation,” but to be situated “within them.” He confesses to 
Pilate that He is a king; but says that the function of His 
royalty is “to bear witness unto the truth.” The word of truth 
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is the sword of the Spirit; it is also the sceptre of the Son of 
God. His people were to be “one as his Father and himself are 
one ;” their national costume, love, joy, peace, gentleness, meek- 
ness, temperance, faith. The person possessing the spirit of 
Christ would be one of his people; a member of his mystical 
body; a branch of the true vine; a living stone in the great 
temple, builded together, in the unity of the Spirit, and of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to be a habitation 
of God through the Spirit. And the visible church consists of 
those whom human judgment, applying these scriptural tests, 
and expressing itself in an organized and orderly manner, shall 
pronounce to be the children of God, together with their baptized 
offspring. But instead of the kingdom’ of truth, we have the 
states of the church, St. Peter’s patrimony, as it is called, marked 
out on the map of Italy, with its capital city, and the whole 
circle of the appurtenances of civil government; instead of the 
‘“earments of salvation” clothing the human soul, fit for the holy 
eyes of its creator, we behold cardinals in scarlet, bishops in pur- 
ple, priests and monks in cowls, surplices and ghostly gowns ; for 
the “robes of pure innocency,” we have those “ of pure linen, 
with other deformed and fantastic dresses, in palls and mitres, 
gold and gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s old wardrobe, or the 
flamin’s vestry ;” for the unity of the faith, there is presented to 
the deluded nations, a similarity, constrained by the mercenary 
bayonet, of dead forms, and wild wizard shows and processions 
on multitudes of so-called holy-days ; for the unity of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, a unity of immoral maxims concerning 
implicit obedience, and blind submission, or at best a unity of 
reliance on uncomprehended salve reginas, ave marias and pater 
nosters; and in the place of a unity of spirit, we have a unity of 
pledge, and vow, and awful irrevocable oath to be Rome’s liege 
and slave, soul and body, irrespective of the question of right or 
- wrong, against all causes, whether that of the open bible, civil 
freedom or personal well-being, and against all men, saint or sin- 
ner, apostle or father, patriot or sage. 

We presume indeed to think the day is coming, when this 
whole claim of Rome to be the universal church, (what else does 
Catholic mean?) which in ages past, has invested the thunder 
of the Vatican with such terror, will be clearly seen by men, as 
i probably is now, by angels, looking into the church of God, to 
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be a mere pun; not even artfully constructed upon any nice 
analogy between the two meanings of the word. ‘The, cathol- 
icism of the bible is founded in the grace of Omnipotence which 
attends ordinations, sacraments, and means of grace, but which is 
as entirely different from them in its nature, as the rays of the 
sun are from the lens, which by, their aid, becomes a burning- 
glass, or as the vigour of the soldier’s right arm is from the 
ser with which he performs his deeds of valour; the Catho- 
licism of: Rome (even the phrase implies as much a self-contra- 
diction as “the world of London,” or the “universe of the United 
States,”) is founded on the ordinations, sacraments and means of 
grace themselves. According to her, the lens hag power ex 
opere operato to be a hurning-glass, and the sword, like Mac- 
heth’s air-drawn dagger, has power to go about and slay, without 
the hand and muscles of a bearer. The one is a religion, where 
a religion well may be, in the lovely attitudes of the soul; the 
other is a religion, where it is simply fareical, when understood, 
to say that any such thing as religion can be, in the regimen, the 
vestments, and the attitudes of the body. The two things resem- 
ble one another about as much as the metes and boundaries 
treated on in Cicero’s book, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum 
resemble the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, dividing the terri- 
tories of the United States from those of British America, on 
our Oregon border, or the line run by Mr. Featherstonaugh on 
our North-eastern. 

But the gates of hell were not to prevail against the visible 
church; they have not prevailed against Rome; therefore Rome 
is the visible church. It is no compliment to the reader whose 
eye will at once detect the sophistry here, to dwell at any length 
on this famous syllogism. Would not the reasoning be equally 
sound? to say: the gates of hell were not to prevail against 
the visible church; they have not prevailed against the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the sphynx, or the hieroglyphics; therefore the 
pyramids of Egypt, the sphynx, or the hieroglyphics, is the 
visible church. Or thus: the gates of hell were not to prevail 
against the visible church; they haye not prevailed against the 
throne of the Almighty in heaven ; therefore the throne of the 
Almighty in heaven is the visible church ?—or thus: the gates 
of hell were not to preyail against the visible church; they haye 
not prevailed against the inyisible church ; therefore the invisi- 
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ble church is the visible church? The following passage from 
Chillingworth’s answer to the fifth chapter of his Romish antag- 
onist, will probably be read with pleasure in this connection, as 
entirely satisfactory and conclusive on this point; for indeed it 
is at least sufficiently liberal admitting Rome to be a visible 
church, and reasoning on that ground: 

. Whereas you say, that protestants must either grant that 
your church then was the visible church, or name some other 
disagreeing from yours, and agreeing with protestants in their 
particular doctrine, or acknowledge there was no visible church; 
it is all one as if (to use St. Paul’s similitude) the head should 
say to the foot, either you must grant that I am the whole body, 
or name some other member that is so, or confess that there is 
no body. 'To which the foot may answer, I acknowledge there 
is a body; and yet that no member beside you is the body, nor 
yet that you are it, but only a part of it. And in like manner 
say we, we acknowledge a church there was, corrupted indeed 
universally; but yet such a one as we hope, by God’s gracious 
acceptance, was stilla church. We pretend not to name any. 
one society that was this church; and-yet we see no reason that 
can enforce us to confess that yours was the church; but only a 
part of it, and that one of the worst then (at the Reformation) 
extant in the world. In vain, therefore, have you troubled 
yourself in proving that we cannot pretend that either the 
Greeks, Waldenses, Wickliffites, Hussites, Muscovites, Armeni- 
ans, Georgians, Abyssines were then the visible church. For all 
this discourse proceeds upon a false and vain supposition, and 
begs another point in question between us, which is, that some 
church of one denomination and one communion (as the Roman, 
the Greek, &c.) must be always, exclusively to all others, the 
whole visible church. And though perhaps some weak protest- 
ant having the false principle settled in him, that there was to 
be always | some visible church of one denomination, pure from 
all error in doctrine, might be wrought upon and prevailed with 
by it, to forsake the church of protestants; yet why it should 
induce him to go to yours, rather than the Greek church, or 
any pretenders to perpetual succession as well as yours, that I 
do not understand; unless it be for the reason which Aeneas 
Sylvius gave, why more held the pope above a council, than a 
council above the pope; which was because popes did give bish- 
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opricks and archbishopricks, but councils gave none ; ae 
fore suing in forma pauperis were not like to have their cause 
very well maintained. For put the case, I should grant of mere 
fayour, that there must be always some church of one denomina- 
tion or communion free from all errors in doctrine, and that 
protestants had not always had such a church; it would follow, 
indeed from hence that I must not be a protestant; but that I 
must be a papist, certainly it would follow by no better conse- 
quence than this--if you will leave England, you. must of neces- 
sity go to Rome.” Chil. p. 355. 

Rome plead in proof of her catholicity, in other days, more 
than she now does. 'The maxim that that is truth “quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum”’—which has been 
believed always, everywhere, and by all—a maxim from which 
sound argument might be drawn in favour of principles propa- 
gated by Galilean fishermen, without the aid of the civil arm 
and eyen against its influence. But those are just the circum- 
stances under which it has never had any application to her. A 
man’s reasoning powers would be no object of temptation to the 
covetousness of his neighbour, who could not see the futility of 
such a plea in behalf of principles propagated by the influence 
of the crown, the sword, or the statute-book. The church in such 
cases, is just what king, queen, emperor, exarch, chieftain, or 
parliament may have chosen to make it; and not what the judg- 
ment of Christian consciences guided by the lively oracles of 
God, would make it; so that whatever other institution may 
plead a “jus diyinum,” such a one never can; for it is not estab- 
lished by God, guiding men into truth by his word and Spirit, 
but by might and by power, always under foreign influence, from 
supposed exigencies of the times, or from civil policy, or the ir- 
responsible will of the earthly potentate. And yet the fantastic 
notion of saying the church, concerning some one denomination, 
which, in the best judgment of charity, can only be a church, 
and that too here, where sword and statute-book are not placed 
in the scale in such matters, with the vain hope that some ray 
of meaning in such an expression, drawn from legal establish- 
ments in other countries, may dawn on feeble minds, by means 
of some apparent analogy, where a clearer judgment would see 
that there is obviously none, is a notion, comical as it may be 
much in favour, not only with the American children of Rome, 
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but with the interesting daughter of Lambeth and of Oxford, 
that is among us. In fact this maxim of Rome could be true 
only when it was useless as an auxiliary in argument ; for when 
it is true of any system of principles, then manifestly, there is 
no opposer of them remaining, with whom to argue; the system 
is of course every where prevalent. Under the only circum- 
stances in which it can be of any service : when there are oppo- 
nents or unbelievers, then by the very terms of the statement, 
it is false; and its falsehood as applied to Romanism in every age, 
is proclaimed by the most notorious features of her history; by 
not one but thousands of struggling and martyred opponents; by 
Donatists, Arians, Paulicians, Albigenses, Lollards, Hussites, — 
Wickliffites, Lutherans, at whom she has ever arbitrarily hurled 
the charge of heresy, and with whom she has had a perpetual 
struggle for existence ; by Vigilantius, Berenger, Wickhiff, Huss, 
Zuingle, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Cranmer; by the fierce 
anathemas with which even her addresses to Almighty God are 
bespotted; by her crusades, her inquisitions, and her auto-da-fes ; 
by almost every peculiar characteristic of her progress from its 
beginning until now. Owing her pre-eminence over Jerusalem, 
the metropolitan church of the apostles, where an apostolic 
- synod was held; over Antioch, where the Christian name origi- 
nated; over Alexandria, and over Constantinople, to the wane 
and sad decay of the nations of which those cities where capitals ; 
to the civil grandeur which the throne of the heathen Czesars 
had imparted to the ancient and renowned city of Rome; to the 
famous boon of Constantine to Sylvester—if indeed that itself is 
not a forgery ;—to the consequences of a quarrel between the 
tyrant Phocas and the bishop of his civil metropolis; to the 
wheedling of Charlemagne by means of the pretended deed and 
example of Constantine; to the inordinate and unscrupulous 
ambition of Hildebrand; (Dowling, pp. 44, 174, 184, 246) to the 
intrigues of courts; the eloquence of gold; the prowess of 
armies; the favours of emperors; to every circumstance which 
may define a progress to power by carnal instruments and means; 
to none which ordinarily characterize the progress of mighty 
truth in the hearts of men; she was still rarely acknowledged 
any thing like universally even in Europe, except when the 
cells of her inquisitions were crowded with martyrs to conscience, 
or when her armies had produced solitude in some smouldering 
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province, and called it peace; and she still continues to bribe, 
to anathematize, to send and receive temporal ambassadors; to 
- bear about the metal keys of St. Peter; to wear a crown; to 
muster an army of soldiers, and to call herself the Catholic 
church of Christ! 

Another point, nearly akin to the foregoing, in regard to which 
the same plan of caricature has been as signally put in execution, 
is the papist expedient concerning the Rule of Faith. It isa 
short task to find in the Bible the right guaranteed to every in- 
dividual, to go to the Law and to the Testimony, for himself con- 
cerning himself, in all matters of faith and conscience. The 
duty of searching the scriptures is expressly enjoined ; a congre- 
gation of people are unequivocally praised for the daily exercise 
of private judgment, in comparing even apostolic preaching with 
the Bible; there is a case mentioned. where the person must 
(comparatively) hate father and mother, husband or wife, brothers 
and sisters, to obey the word of God, speaking in his own con- 
science; and the whole evangelical system, with its individual 
responsibility, its direct intercourse between individual souls and 
God, and its distribution of personal rewards and punishments, 
has the right and the duty of private judgment, for its foundation, 
a foundation most honourable to God, because it recognizes His 
word as an intelligible book, adapted to illuminate the human 
mind, not as a bundle of enigmas, a wizard’s lamp, whose 
various and many coloured rays aré more confounding than 
darkness itself. But according to Rome, the inspired writers 
are obscure philosophers, whose words and thoughts cannot safely 
be entrusted to man, lest, as says the immaculate Council of Trent, 
“his temerity should cause more evil than good to arise from it;” 
for not Matthew, nor Paul, nor Luke, nor John, nor even Prince 
Peter himself, inspired by the Spirit of God, has been able to 
bring his words down to men’s business and their bosoms with 
sufficient clearness, nor “to paint out and describe with a solid 
and treatable smoothness,” the doctrines which God addresses to 
human souls, without the infallible decrees of Popes and Councils, 
the authoritative judgments of Bellarmine and Baronius, and the 
luminous sentences of the Fathers, in his aid. She claims that the 
living oracles speak in her favour; but their voice is dangerous, 
without her infallible interpretation upon it; she must be the 
oracle of oracles, interpreter of the Interpreter’s house, revealer 
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of Revelation, corrector of the proof-sheets of the Divine Spirit, 
or else, (more cowardly than Philip of Macedon himself, who 
bribed the oracle to Philippize, but placed no perpetual guard © 
around the pythoness) she will neither hear, nor allow to be 
heard the testimony of those oracles; if it can be prevented, 
not only by her claims of infallible interpretation but by declaring 
a loose, inferior translation of the Bible to be authoritative ; by 
inserting into the sacred canon, books containing weak and silly 
things, and making no pretensions to inspiration; by mangling 
the sacred text itself; by appending to it notes and com- 
ments obviously incongruous with its meaning, and sometimes 
even flatly contradictory to it; and actually in one of her 
decrees, (that which forbids wine to laymen at communion.) 
where the knot cannot be untied by legerdemain, but must of 
necessity be cut, she declaresthat she so decrees, notwithstanding 
(non obstante) the different teachings of scripture. And still, 
after all this moving of heaven and earth to drown the testimony 
of the scriptures against herself, and to make them Romanize if 
possible, her victims may not enjoy, unlicensed by authority, 
even the ruined image of the word of God which she abides by. 
This is Rome’s substitute for that mental freedom, which is one 
of the best gifts of the Spirit of the Lord; and for that personal 
responsibility to Himself, under which the revealed will of the 
Creator lays hiscreature, man. And yet she cannot make a soli- 
tary aggressive movement, even so farasto proselyte and pervert 
one poor, sliding Puseyite, without fairly abandoning her princi- 
ples, and appealing to his private judgment, between herself and 
her sister of Lambeth and Oxford, concerning the true bearing of 
those dim medieval rays of evidence in which they both profess 
to bask. Her logic is not locomotive at all. It is a wheel upon 
a fixed axle, ever returning upon itself. She can argue with no 
one out of her own pale, without becoming involved in self-con- 
tradiction; with her weapons, no warfare can safely be waged, 
except upon men already dead; her first principles beg every 
important point; her reasonings must meet with previous un- 
questioning faith, before they become at all conclusive. When 
Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Brownson spread their nets, they must 
either appeal to the individual judgment of the unhappy persons 
whom they find floundering in patristic darkness, or else they 
must find themselves in the less eligible and comfortable predica- 
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ment (but for the oblivion of the means which success produces,) 
of asking them to believe that Rome is the true church, because 
Rome says she is the true church; and when the scriptures are 
alluded to, preferring the still farther, and equally reasonable 
request, that Rome be permitted infallibly to interpret the scrip- 
tures, so as not to interfere with her claims. The jugglery is 
perfect, when Cardinal Bellarmine tells the world that if the Pope 
_ should enjoin vice and prohibit virtue “we ought to believe vices 
to be good and virtues evil.” The prince of the powers of the 
air caricatured the voice of God with the mutterings and ravings 
of Delphi and Dodona, in earlier times; can we avoid the per- 
ception of his handiwork in this caricature of the later times? 

Many other points in her system appear to have been managed 
on the same plan; the development of which would require 
more space than is left for the present article. As she carica- 
tures the truth, so also does she its application to the human heart; 
and in the Romish baptizer, as he stands at the font, with his ex- 
orcisms and signs of the cross administering, as the only regene- 
ration which his communion knows, one of those sacraments of 
the new law, as she calls them, which he is accursed who does 
not admit “to contain and confer the grace which they signify,” 
we behold what we can hardly view otherwise than as a mimic 
and ape of the Spirit of God, pretending to exhibit in visible and 
tangible form, that awful mystery of regeneration, which the 
Saviour declared, man could no more intelligibly explain, than 
he could open the mysteries of the invisible winds. 

The whole scheme is not only preposterous, but there is about, 
it something uncouth and satyr-like, reminding us of the lurid 
scene in the witch’s laboratory in the Faust, where a magic mir- 
ror is set before the eyes of the mortal, for purposes of delusion, 
and a draught of liquid flame given him, that 

“ With this drink, what’er she be 
He may in her a Helen see.” 

And there is in it a coherency of plan fromage to age, a consis- 

_ tency and unity of purpose, extending over scores of the life-times 
of men which are of too great grasp and size, to be, attributed 
merely to human ingenuity. In addition to the well known 
passages, in the Thessalonians, concerning the “man of sin,” and 
in the Apocalypse, concerning the doomed city on seven hills, 
there is also a remarkable passage of scripture in the Second Co- 
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Tinthians, in which the Spirit of God, speaking by St. Paul, saw 


and spoke of a systematic caricature of the church of Christ, 
then commencing, by false apostles and deceitful workers, trans- 


forming themselves, in appearance, into ministers of righteous- 
- ness and apostles of Christ; and declared it not to be a wonderful 


thing since Satan himself, the leader of the party, and the head 
of the mimic church, had succeeded in accomplishing the more’dif- 
ficult transformation of himself into the form of an angel of light— 
the practicability of the inferior and less difficult work being 
proven by the actual accomplishment of the superior and more dif- 
ficult. By the same reasoning there is no ground for incredulity as 
to the issue of a complete series of coinage from the same mint— 
a perfect anti-church—-a complete ecclesiastical organization, with 
any necessary multiplicity of ranks and orders of ministry, with 
a ritual more imposing and more burdensome than the Jewish ; 
a superstition grosser and more impenetrable than the heathen, 
yet having the name of Christ and the language of religion ever 
in its mouth. And for the deliverance of the vitals of the world, 
from this worse than the vulture of the Promethean fable, in 
unceasing, unresting warfare withevery weapon of truth, we 


have prayerfully to look to the “wise and holy bounding and — 


governing” of that providence of God, which is of a power above 
that of the evil Prince who wrought this system, and to the 
going forth of the residue of the Spirit from him, to turn the 
hearts of the deluded nations to the Lord Jesus. 


- 


Art. IV.—Reading of History. 


Every one must be sensible that far less interest, as a general 
thing, is taken in history, than its importance demands; and 
that much less advantage is commonly derived from the perusal 
of historical works, than might reasonably be expected. Both 
these facts are no doubt in a measure to be attributed, to the 
entire want of any definite object in the mind of the reader. 
He reads history as he would a story, for the mere narrative. 
‘We wish to urge the importance of every student reading with 


his eyes open, and his mind awake, examining the causes, rela-, 
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tions, and consequences of the events which the historian details. 

It must be admitted, that it is often difficult to discover the 
causes of the facts of history; because when men are under the in- 
fluence of corrupt passions, there is a great temptation to conceal 
their real purposes. The plans of statesmen are often shrouded 
in mystery. Menshrink back from the open acknowledgment of 
motives which are considered dishonourable, or which would be 
disapproved by the wise and virtuous. In all such cases there 
is a presumption, that there will be a studious concealment of 
the ultimate end; and unhappily many such examples are found 
in history. 'This temptation to cover evil with the guise of 
goodness and to deck crimes with names of virtue, increases the 
difficulty of which we have spoken. But still some progress 
may be made towards a just and rational conclusion, and we may 
at least approximate the truth. We are notat liberty however, 
to assume that certain motives exist without proof. We are no 
more at liberty to slander the dead than the living; and evil 
motives which are charged on an individual, when there is no 
evidence to prove their existence, constitute the essence of 
slander. We are under no obligations to believe, or to assert 
what we cannot prove, and if the evidence to establish a given 
fact does not exist, we may safely excuse ourselves from forming 
any opinion about it. 

In all successful enterprises, men of course accomplish their 
purposes. Here then, it would seem, we have a clue to the 
motives of men. If the end is good the design must also be 
good. But even here we are embarrassed with difficulty. A 
good action may proceed ‘from a bad motive, and vice versa. 
The man who establishes civil liberty among his countrymen, 
may do so from mercenary and selfish motives. Besides due 
allowance must be made for human plans thwarted, and human 
hopes disappointed. , Men may be the unwilling instruments of 
doing good, because restrained and goyerned by influences which 
they cannot resist. There isa power which often says to the 
wicked man, Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther. In all 
cases however, there is a presumption that a good deed proceeds 
from a pure principle ; and an evil deed from an unholy princi- 
ple. Corrupt passions, like Christian graces, are gregarious. 
They are not often: found alone. The existence of one there- 
fore, may lead us to expect to find others also. Indeed the un- 
controlled dominion of one sometimes proves the existence of 
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another. Envy cannot exist without ambition; for pain at the 
good of another implies a desire to possess that good ourselves. 
He who slanders his rival, may safely be regarded as having an 
inordinate thirst for fame; for he detracts from a rival’s in- 
fluence because it either does, or is supposed to detract from his 
own. Suspicions and jealousies generally spring from too ardent 
a desire for popular favour, and too much sensibility to our own 
reputation; for it is of the nature of disappointed ambition to 
charge on others the cause of its disappointment. Power ac- 
quired may be used for a benevolent or a selfish end; and we 
may safely draw the conclusion that power and influence, which 
are used for selfish ends, were acquired that they might be thus 
used. ‘The poor-may be oppressed, and the claims of justice 
may be disregarded, aud human rights wantonly set aside; and 
he who does it, need not complain, if he be charged with a want 
of benevolence, of compassion, and of a sense of justice. ‘There 
are certain results, which men are generally agreed, cannot be 
brought about by any but unholy passions. We may select as 
examples which will illustrate this truth, Hildebrand and Leo I., 
two men to whom the papacy is as much indebted as to any 
others, for the vast accumulation of power in the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. They assumed authority unheard of 
before their day: they pretended to superiority over men who 
were their equals in many things, and their superiors in what- 


‘ever ought to adorn the character of a minister of the meek and 


lowly Jesus. They discovered such a tenacity of newly gotten 
power, so much irritability and impatience of all opposition, and 
even reasonable remonstrance, and withal a disposition so intol- 
erant, and tyrannical, that it is difficult to conceive by what 
other influence they could have been governed than a selfish 
ambition. ‘There is also an external exhibition of temper, which 
proves the existence of the interior passion. Anger can be seen 
as well as painted; indeed it can be painted because it is seen. 
The same remark will apply to some other passions. Contempo- 
raries, therefore, have the best opportunities of judging of the 
characters of men; and when they possess the means of knowing 
the secret purposes of the men whose actions they describe, and 
are men of candour, and sound judgment, their testimony is en- 
titled to great weight. These are some of the principles by 
which we can ascertain the springs of human action. In our 
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humble judgment, Hume has yiolated them, in the estimate 
which he has formed of the character of Cromwell and the 
Puritans. They are charged with ambition, hypocrisy, and 
fanaticism; and yet the evidence, as far as it goes, establishes 
exactly the opposite conclusions. They gave such evidences of 
sincerity as are generally considered satisfactory, in other cases, 
and as that holy martyr Charles the first never gave. If a just 
and clear sense of what true liberty is, and a consistent, self-sac- 
rificing, and persevering pursuit of it is ambition, then were they 
ambitious. It is doubtful whether in Hume’s judgment fanati- 
cism and génuine piety would not have meant the same thing. 

A history may be so written, as simply to detail in an enter- 
taining manner what, in the writer’s opinion, are the facts in 
a given case; or it may be so written as to exhibit the evidence 
on which the facts of history are based; the designs of the actors 
in the drama of human life; and the relations of the events re- 
corded. ‘The former may be termed popular, the latter philo- 
sophical history. Of the former Dowling’s history of Romanism 
may be given as an example; of the latter Ranke’s history of 
the popes. A history written in a philosophical spirit, in which 
the reader is led step by step from premises to a conclusion, 
meets the wants of the scholar, and the controyertist. 

They do not enjoy all the advantages of history, who can 
remember facts and dates in the order in which they occurred. 
That would be a mere effort of memory, which may excite sur- 
prise and admiration, and in some cases tempt to an empty 
pedantry. But if this is all, it must be admitted that little prac- 
tical wisdom is derived from the knowledge thus laboriously 
hoarded up. On the contrary, history becomes useful chiefly 
when its facts are considered in their relations. This relation 
may be either as cause and effect; or effects may be regarded 
as produced by the same or similar causes, though taking place 
at different periods of time, and in different regions of the earth. 
For example, the crusades and the French revolution are his- 
torical facts which can be, in some respects, compared together. 
These two wonderful and striking events resemble each other, 
because they were both the result of an excitement, which for 
depth, and extent, and results, has scarcely a parallel in the 
history of the race. They were vast associated outbreaks of 
malignant fanaticism. In the one case, crimes were perpetrated 
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in the name of religion; in the other, in the name of liberty. 
"lhe crusades were the offspring of a superstition, which made 
it a Christian duty to rescue the holy land irom the profane 
touch of the infidel; the French revolution had its origin in 
visionary views as to the capabilities of man, which had their 
root in infidelity and atheism. The course of the crusades was 
marked with crime and atrocity, from the Danube to the massa- 
cre of the ten thousand in the mosque of Omar, at the capture 
of Jerusalem, but the foundation of their cruelty was in the 
Deus vult, so often upon their lips. God’s enemies were theirs : 
and they had a commission from an infallible source to punish 
them. On the other hand, such were the unheard of atrocities 
of the French revolution, that it seemed as if the state were at- 
tempting to perpetrate a felo de se ona yast scale, and as if in 
France, liberty meant license to do wrong ; and all this was done 
in an age and nation professing the highest civilization, and the 
greatest intellectual advancement. We have made these re- 
marks, to show that these two events may be compared in some 
of their aspects, but not in others. The truth is, it-is very unsafe 
to reason by induction from a few isolated facts. General con- 
clusions ought not to be hastily drawn. No habit ought to be 
more carefully guarded against, by the student of history, than 
this. 'The tendency to generalize, to deduce general principles, 
and even universal propositions from particular facts, is very 
strong in many minds. Great soberness of judgment, and patience 
in investigation, and discrimination are therefore necessary to 
prevent such persons from making the exception, the rule, and 
from imagining relations where none exist. We may safely infer 
from the French revolution, and from other portions of history, 
that atheism, can give no security to public virtue; and that it 
creates a recklessness of human life. This is not only proved in 
the manner just stated, but it appears from the nature of atheism 
itself, It has no rewards to offer to the good, nor punishments to 
inflict upon the wicked in another life. It cannot decide with cer- 
tainty, what is either public or private virtue. This conclusion 
has been logically drawn out, by the late Robert Hall, in his ser- 
mon on Modern Infidelity, which is one of the most eloquent and 
masterly discourses of modern times. The same remarks will to 
some extent apply also to infidelity. But whether it would be safe 
to infer from the simple historical fact, without any analysis of 
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atheism, that such would be the case, is a question which we are 
not called upon to consider, as we are willing to draw light from 
any quarter, to illumine a dark subject. 

Some maintain a kind of gradual developement of truth in the 
course of history. We are no believers in this theory. Its 
abettors speak of toleration for example as a problem, worked 
out for the benefit of the race, by the Puritans of Old and New 
England; especially those of them who where independents; at 
least this is true of some of them. So far is this from being true, 
that minorities every where naturally claim toleration, though 
they have been sometimes known to persecute, when they 
became the majority. But we think Paul teaches the true prin- 
ciple of toleration, as plainly as it can be taught, when he says, 
“Tf I be an offender, or have committed any thing worthy of 
death, I refuse not to die.” In this passage he teaches, that it 
ought not to be a civil offence to preach the gospel, though it 
was rejected by a majority of the Jewish nation, and of the 
Roman empire. To the same effect are all those passages in 
which he gloriés in persecution, and charges it as a crime upon 
civil rulers to persecute. Peter, whose pretended successors 
have copied his example as little in this, as in other respects, 
teaches the same doctrine, when he enjoins it on Christians not 
to suffer as evil doers, or murderers, or thieves, or busybodies in 
other men’s matters. If those, who profess to sit in Peter’s 
chair, had carried out the principles contained in these simple 
directions, very little Christian blood would have been shed by 
the Roman Catholics. When the apostles, therefore, spoke of 
persecution as a crime; and yet admitted that the persecutor 
was sometimes conscientious; they certainly must be regarded, 
as holding the doctrine that no set of men have the right to 
make their conscience on religion a rule for others, or to punish 
those who differ from them, so long as they demean themselyes 
as good citizens. Gamaliel was also an advocate of toleration. 

It is well known that Christians had no opportunity of exhib- 
iting a tolerant spirit before the days of Constantine the great. 
It is remarkable that one of the first acts of this first Christian 
emperor was to publish an edict, granting toleration to all forms 
of religion, including paganism, which had persecuted Chris- 
tianity for three centuries. Eusebius has preserved a Greek 
translation of this edict. It is worthy of the perusal of all, who 
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‘in their superabounding vanity, ascribe everything good to a 
particular age or class of men. It assigns as a reason for tolera- 
tion the fact, that the persons tolerated were conscientious in 
their belief. Jam dudum quidem, cum animadvertimus non 
esse cohibendant religionis libertatem, sed unius cujusque arbitrio 
ac voluntati permittendum, ut ex animi sui sententia rebus divinis 
operam daret, sanximus tum caeteri omnes tum christiani, sectae 
religionis suae fidem atque observantiam retinerent. Eusebil 
Hist. Lib. 10, 0.5. It is true Licinius united in the publica- 
tion of this edict; but none who know his character will hesitate 
to ascribe it to the influente of Constantine. We shall not enter 
into the question, whether Constantine was at this time, or 
indeed ever was a true Christian; nor will we justify every 
expression found in this remarkable production, especially as it 
bears on its face evidence of being the joint production of two 
men, one of*whom was a pagan. It was certainly a full and fair 
acknowledgment of the received doctrine on the subject of toler- 
ation; and in the mystery, which shrouds the Christian charac- 
ter of Constantine, we are willing to put the ‘most charitable 
construction on it. In the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
victorious Protestants, in the treaty of Passan, granted free toler- 
ation to the Roman Catholics of Germany, which they have 
enjoyed to this day; while protestants, who live in the catholic 
portions of Germany, have been persecuted. We are free to 
confess, that we consider the Puritans a noble race of men; the 
world owes them a debt of gratitude for their manly and long 
continued struggle, and many sufferings in the cause of religious 
and civil liberty. But the extravagant praise in which some 
have indulged is an act of injustice to others, at least by imputa- 
tion, and confers no real favour on those for whose benefit glori- 
fying harangues are made. 

But before we can exhibit this subject to the readers notice, 
in the point of view we desire, it is necessary that we should 
consider the union of church and state, which is closely connected 

_with it. Persecution in a well regulated state, without the con- 
currence of the ruling powers, is impossible. The state perse- 
cutes, because it regards the church as entitled to protection, 
under the laws and constitution. The enemies of the church 
thus become those of the state. Whatever detracts from the 
influence, or lessens the prosperity of the church established by 
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law, injures the state of which, in a civil sense, it is regarded as 
a component part. Hence laws are made, restraining the rights 
of others, and inflicting penalties on them for the benefit of the 
church, which it is deemed the interest of the state to cherish 
and patronize. Hence we have intolerance. 

The lessons which history teaches on this subject, are most 
instructive ; and they have been delivered in tones of startling 
emphasis. We look back through the church’s history, for fif- 
teen centuries; and we find, during all that period, the church 
and state united. Whithersoever we jurn our eyes, the same 
state of things is discovered. In Protestant and Catholic com- 
munities, and in the Greek church every where, this has been 
the favourite doctrine. Persons of every variety of creed, and 
form of government, have adopted it, from the high calvinist, 
down to the lowest of the rationalistic school; and from the 
high churchman to the lowest Erastean. It prevails alike in 
enlightened, and in unenlightened communities. Our own coun- 
try presents the only exception, worthy of notice, in which this 
alliance has been deliberately repudiated. A quasi union of 
church and state existed for many years after our revolution, in 
New England: and even in Virginia, where so much had been 
endured from intolerance, a bill for a general assessment, for the 
support of religion, was, in 1784, passed to its third reading in 
the lower house; but was finally abandoned, on the remonstrance 
of the presbyterians and baptists. These remarks are made to 
show how deeply rooted in human nature, is that principle which 
leads to this unhallowed union. The causes which have pro- 
duced this result may, therefore, be regarded as amongst the 
most powerful which operate on man. If, as is the general con- 
viction in this country, such a connexion with the state would be 
one of the most deplorable calamities, which could befall our 
common Christianity; then it becomes American Christians to 
study this subject with the greatest diligence. What are the 
lessons which history teaches us in relation to this matter, and 
what is their value? : 

The first act of Constantine was to restore to the church all 
the confiscated property, of which it had been deprived during 
the previous persecutions. This was simply giving to the 
church corporate powers. His next step was to bestow money 
out of the royal treasury, for the support of the clergy. This 
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consummated the union between the church and the state, and 
made every clergyman a salaried dependant on the state. So 
far as the reasons of these acts of the emperor appear from his 
edicts, which are still in existence, they seem to have been a 
misjudged zeal for the good of the church. It is well known 
that Constantine and his successors often became the active par- 
tizans of a particular creed. ‘They assembled councils, in whose 
deliberations they took deep interest. 'This fact renders it 
probable, that the same feeling led to the calamitous union of 
which we are now speaking; and that it tended to perpetuate 
it is certain. In their edicts also, fears are expressed lest the 
unity of the church should be destroyed. Indeed they seem to 
haye been fascinated and charmed with the idea of an external 
unity of the church; and to bring it about, they used civil pains 
and penalties without scruple. ‘This idea of unity has dazzled 
more minds than those of the emperors of the East and West. 
It has been one of the reasons for repressing inquiry, and encour- 
aging ignorance. In the days of which we are speaking, ex- 
cept those incident to the election of an_emperor, no internal 
agitations were more violent, than those which related to reli- 
gion. They threatened the peace of the empire; and some- 
times ended in bloodshed. The emperors considered it their 
duty by means of general councils, and civil coercion, to repress 
these dangerous commotions; and not to trust to the church | 
alone a task so difficult and delicate. Accordingly, when the 
council decided what was heresy, the civil authority punished 
the heretics. If such an unity as they contemplated could have 
been procured, it would have implied an end to all religious 
disputes; and it might have been worldly wisdom to seek it. 
This consideration, therefore, would draw the cords which bound 
together church and state, closer and tighter, and of its influence 
there is the most abundant proof. We have no doubt that de- 


signing politicians have been earnest advocates of this union, 


because the church by its influence has assisted to accomplish 
the purposes of the state or of a party init. Manly indepen- 
dence is hardly to be expected of those, who are fed from the 
public treasury. Religious teachers have always wielded a great 
influence in every Christian country; and as a consequence, the 
state has used the best means in her power to direct that influ- 
énce into such a channel, as she believed would best subserve 
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her interests. Thus have we given what we believe to be the 
chief causes which led the state to seek and continue this union, 
We have not given all the evidence in our possession for the 
statement just made: because we have deemed it unnecessary. 
_ We now proceed to give the reasons which induced the-church 
to consent to a union, which, in our judgment, has’ been disas- 
trous to her best interests. There is no principle of the human 
mind stronger, than that which leads men to desire a sure and 
certain income for life.* 'To be above the common vicissitudes 
of fortune, to enjoy affluence or competence, secure from the 
fear of want, is the goal which multitudes are striving to reach, 
It is this that produces, in part at least, the inordinate desire of 
wealth, so common in our country. Now that the state gives 
both a more ample and a more certain support to the clergy, 
than is ordinarily enjoyed on the voluntary principle, we think 
cannot be denied. Both of these remarks can be proved by the 
history of established churches. Hundreds have been found in 
every age, who have been content to profess to receive a creed, 
which they did not believe, and to preach a gospel, which they 
have denied and renounced, that they might enjoy the revenues 
of a parish. Ministers of the gospel have, in large numbers, 
subscribed, in the course of a short period, two opposite and 
contradictory creeds, that they might not lose place. Facts like 
these are found on almost every page of history. ‘That nothing 
like this state of things is found inany other circumstances, than 
those just referred to, we are far from affirming; but that these 
evils exist in a more aggravated form in religious establish- 
ments, we are ready to affirm, and to prove. Now we maintain, 
that this is an unnatural state of things. Some powerful princi- 
ples must be at work in men’s minds, before they can consent to 
become deliberate hypocrites for life. Such persons must know 
that their course is as dishonourable as it is sinful; and we must, 
therefore, seek for the governing principle -in this case, in the 
charms of a wealthy church establishment to a worldly man, 
We do not affirm, that all these evils are to be found in every 
religious establishment. So far from this we are ready to admit 


* Of course we shall not be understood as intimating that there is not a far 
deeper and nobler principle than this, at work in the minds of many whe advocate 
this connexion. Their convictions arise from a high, but as we conceive erroneous, 
idea of the state, and consequently of its prerogatives and duties, 
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that.a tithe of the evils in question does not’ appear in some 
cases. Where there is a parity among the clergy, and non-resi- 
dence, and pluralities are not allowed, the same evils do not 
exist, which are found, when grades are multiplied, from the 
poor curate, to the princely archbishop ; each requiring additional 
revenue to support his dignity. But to return: in proof of the 
fact that there are in human nature certain principles which 
tend to the union of church and state, we may mention, that. to 
bask in the sunshine of court favour, is grateful to aspiring and 
ambitious men. ‘There must be some powerful principle at 
work in the human breast, to induce the church and its minis- 
ters to endure the wrongs done by the state to both. How 
often have the rights of conscience been disregarded ; and con- 
scientious men made the reluctant instruments of executing the 
tyrannical and unrighteous laws of the state. If as already inti- 
mated persecution results, in part at least, from an attempt by 
the state to patronize and protect a particular form of religion ; 
then this view of the matter opens a chapter of wrongs, not 
soon read, and not easily equalled; yet those who compose the 
church favoured by the public authorities, are expected to jus- 
tify, and in point, of fact, have generally justified the enormities 
thus committed. yen when the Free Church of Scotland sepa- 
rated from the establishment, it was with a decided protest 
against the voluntary principle. In the early history of the 
church the seme ministers, when assembled in councils, haye 
been known within a short period of time, to subscribe opposite 
and contradictory creeds; and to shout vociferously, first for the 
creed of Arius, then for that of Athanasius; first for Eutyches, 
who confounded the natures of Christ, and then for Nestorius, 
who divided them. Those therefore who regard the union of 
church and state as an evil, ought to watch with sleepless vigi- 
lance on this subject, lest that which seems now to be so impro- 
bable, should take place. We have made these remarks to show 
that deductions may be made from the facts of history which are 
not found in the books ordinarily studied. If nothing else is 
gained, a more vivid impression is made onthe mind, and a con- 
viction, previously entertained, is confirmed, by these deduc- 
tions. 
The general principle, to which we adyerted in the beginning , 
of these remarks, may be further illustrated, by a comparison 
VOL, XIX.—NO. IL 15 
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of Mohammedanism and Popery. We shall not discuss the ques- 
tion, as to the rise of the papacy. We shall assume, that it was 
contemporaneous or nearly so with the appearance of the false 
prophet in the east. We do not mean to say, that it burst upon 
the world as suddenly, as did the Arabian impostor; but simply 
that it was consummated about the same time. ~ Yet it is not es- 
sential to our argument that we should maintain this. It is 
simply a coincidence somewhat striking, as the one pervaded the 
east, and the other the west. It is true, that Islamism is a total 
apostacy from Christianity, though it borrows some of its pre- 
cepts and doctrines from the bible: but popery cannot be so 
regarded. Still these two systems may be compared together. 
They both owe their rise to a fallen and corrupt Christianity ; 
the larger portion of the converts to Mohammedanism were of 
course nominal Christians. 'These two systems agree in this, 
that they both appeal to the senses and imagination; and are 
both idolatrous; and of course the services which they require 
are to a great extent external. 

There is in the temple at Mecca, a holy stone, which the 
Mussulman devoutly kisses. If the Roman Catholic has holy 
water, the orthodox follower of Mohammed caw show his well of 
holy water near the same temple, which he believes has an equal 
efficacy in healing the diseases of body and soul. 'The tapestry, 
which covers the walls of this temple, is annually divided into 
small pieces, and sold to pilgrims, who doubtless value them as 
highly, as the good catholic does the bones of a martyr, or a 
piece of the true cross. If pilgrimages to see the holy coat of 
Treves, and to other places, are considered meritorious; the 
Koran considers pilgrimages to Mecca no less so. If the catholic 
prays with his face to the altar, the followers of the false prophet 
pray with theirs turned towards Mecca. If a senseless and 
formal repetition of the same prayer, is thought by the votary 
of Rome to have merit; prayers many times repeated possess no 
less merit in the estimation of a Mussulman. If penance for sin 
is enjoined at Roman Catholic confessionals: every pilgrim to 
Mecca, on his approach to the city, does a penance, which de- 
prives many of their lives. If the Romanist has his lent during 
which he professes to fast, the religion of Islam requires the 
,fast, Ramadan, to be kept during a whole month. If a cross 
surmounts a Christian church, a crescent is seen on the domes 
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and minarets of Mohammedan mosques. Both systems have 
been intolerant and persecuting; both have adopted the most 
‘rigorous measures to check all adverse influences from without ; 
and both have swayed an immense influence over an ignorant 
and bigoted population. The inference from all this would 
seem to be fair, that these two systems appeal to some common 
principle of our nature; and that they are adapted to human 
nature as it is. Of course this principle is modified by the dif- 
ferent circumstances and influences which exist in the two 
cases. What this is we may not be able fully to develope. 'The 
two systems haye this in common, that they appeal to the imagi- 
nation and senses. What men see, and hear, and feel, makes a 
strong and palpable impression on them; and the senses furnish 
the material which the imagination works up into various forms. 
The imagination and the senses are therefore, closely connected ; 
and anything which appeals to these two principles is sure to 
make a deep impression on the masses of men, Children have 
always discovered a passion for pictures; and in the dark ages, 
an attempt was made to teach scripture truth to those who 
could not read by means of pictures; and the book thus made 
was called the poor man’s bible. But when men are taught a 
religion, which requires an exercise of the affections and of the 
understanding, it is a very different affair. The attention, the 
judgment, the conscience, the heart must all be exercised; and 
this is very different from the system which purifies by plung- 
ing in water; or pardons by eating a piece of bread ; or whose 
devotions are acceptably performed by a heartless and formal 
repetition of prayers, with the proper genuflexions, and signs of 
the cross. The tactual succession of the Christian graces, for it 
amounts to this, certainly places the attainment of them within 
the reach of all, and upon the easiest terms possible. If seeing 
and hearing, tasting and touching, certainly procure blessings, and 
have in them an inherent efficacy as an opus operatum; then 
surely religion is an easy thing. We do not affirm, that it is in 
fact a part of the creed of the classes of persons, on whom we 
are remarking, to exclude altogether internal and spiritual emo- 
tion. We are merely speaking of that which is, in multitudes 
of cases, the practical result, and to which there is, in frail 


human nature, a very strong tendency. 
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Art. V.—A History of Virginia, from its Discovery and 
Settlement by Europeans, to the present time. By Robert R. 
Howison. Vor. I. Containing the History of the Colony to 
the Peace of Paris in 1763. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1846. S8vo. pp. 496. 


Tus is not a work of unmingled excellence, but it is one 
which bears the marks of accuracy, judgment, fairness, and scho- 
larship. As we must be indebted almost solely to the book for 
our knowledge of the author, we shall enjoy the advantage of 
writing without prepossession. 

It is wonderful that such a field should have been left so 
much untrodden. The old histories (always excepting Smith’s 
own narrative) have never emerged into literary notice: they 
are naked annals. ‘The carelessness of Beverly, the servility of 
Keith, and the fustian of Burk, might well exclude them from 
the first class. Stith’s history, though dull and prolix, is valu- 
able for the facts. If Campbell had aroused himself to the ex- 
ercise of his latent powers, he would have produced the best 
work on this subject, which has ever been written. As it is, his 
popular little volume, which we have not seen for many years, 
merits far more notice than it has ever received. ‘We rejoice to 
learn, that his son is working in the same mine: we know his di- 
ligence and his cultivation, and anticipate no ordinary pleasure 
and profit from his researches. All that we shall attempt, in re- 
gard to the work before us, is to offer a few desultory notes, on 
such points as strike us in the perusal. 

Mr. Howison proposes to treat the history of Virginia in two 
volumes, of which the first is here presented. A more inviting 
subject could scarcely be asked; for the early annals of Virginia 
are all romance; and the narratives of the first voyagers and 
settlers are coloured with poetical fancies, which we do not find 
in the accounts of any northern plantations. The great part 
which was taken by Virginia in the Revolution gives its history 
a further value, on which we need not dwell; especially as it 
does not fall within the scope of the volume before us. 

The author very judiciously begins with Columbus and the 
early discoveries; but he soon arrives at Raleigh, concerning 
whom he writes with justifiable warmth. He corrects the pre- 
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valent error which represents this great man as having himself 
visited America, and refers it to a source which is singular. 
Heriot’s description of the new country is given in English by 
Hakluyt, and in Latin by De Bry. In the latter, the passage, 
“the actions of those who have been by Sir Walter Raleigh 
therein employed,” is thus given in the Latin: “qui generosum 
D. Walterum Ralegh in cam regionem comitati sunt ;” which 
conveys an incorrect statement. The mind of an American re- 
verts so willingly to the first approach to these shores, that we 
insert a passage, which may also serve as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s more laboured style. 


“The isle upon which they entered, was the southernmost of the two which form 
the mouth now known as Ocracock Inlet. In the winter season, the whole eastern 
line of these islands is to be approached with extreme caution, even by the most 
skilful navigators. ‘Terrific storms rage around their borders, and the projecting 
headland of Hatteras stands out like a fearful demon, to inspire dread in the bosoms 
of weather-beaten voyagers. (July.) But the adventurers now approach them 
at a season when the sea is calm, and when the verdure of these circling islands 
would offer to the eye and the mind hopes of tranquillity and of plenty. They 
were in a special manner struck with the appearance of the country. The beach 
was sandy, and extended far into the land, but’a dense cover of small trees and 
clambering vines shaded the interior, and furnished many pleasing retreats from 
the rays of the summer sun. The quantity of grapes was so enormous, that every 
shrub was filled with them: the rising ground and the valley were alike laden with 
their abundance. Even the waves of the ocean, as they rolled in upon the sandy 
beach, bore back immense numbers of this teeming fruit, and scattered them in 
profusion along the coasts of the contiguous islands. 

“ Many of the trees were odorous, and imparted to the air that healthful freshness 
peculiar to the fragrance of nature. The cedar, the sassafras, the cypress, the pine, 
were all abundant; and in the woods were found the hare and the deer, almost 
tame from the absence of civilized destroyers. ‘The fabled island of Calypso could 
scarcely have exceeded the charms of this spot as it appeared to the adventurers, 
and the genius of Fenelon might, without injustice, have given to the goddess a 
residence in summer upon the coasts of North Carolina. 

«No human being was seen by the voyagers until the third day, when a canoe, 
carrying three men, came by the shore. One of them landed, and, though proba- 
bly filled with surprise, he evinced neither distrust nor fear. He received with 
apparent gratitude the gifts of his new friends, and, on leaving them, hastened with 
his companions to a favourable spot, whence they soon returned with the canoe 
laden with fish. Dividing these into two parts, he intimated, by intelligible signs, 
that he intended one portion for each vessel. 

“This savage hospitality was followed up on the succeeding day. Several 
canoes arrived, bringing many of the natives, and, among them, Granganameo, 
the brother of Wingina, the king. The Indian monarch himself was kept from 
his guests by a severe wound, received not long before in a conflict with a neigh- 
bouting tribe. His brother lavished upon the voyagers all the simple kindness that 
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his heart could suggest. He left his boats at a distance, and, approaching with 
his people, invited an interview. Spreading a mat upon the ground, he seated 
himself, and made signs to the English that he was “one with them.” 

“A friendly interchange of courtesies took place. The child of nature seemed 
strangely pleased with a pewter dish, which he hung round his neck, and with a 
copper kettle, for which he gave fifty skins, “ worth fiftie crowns.” He brought 
his wife and children to his new friends; they were small in stature, but handsome, 
and graced with native modesty. When the trafficking was in progress, none of 
the savages ventured to advance until Granganameo and the other great men were 
satisfied. They were his servants, and were governed, while in presence of their 
monarch, by a rule more absolute than that exercised by the kings of civilized 
climes, though his dominion virtually ceased when they passed beyond his sight. 

“The gentle manners of these people induced Captain Barlow, and seven others, 
to comply with their request, and visit Granganameo on the Isle of Roanoke. 
They sailed up the river Occam (now known as Pamlico Sound) about twenty 
miles, and arrived in the evening at the north end of the isle, where they found 
nine houses, built of cedar, for the families around the chief. Granganameo was 
absent, but he was well represented; and in the very opening of their enterprise 
the settlers of Virginia were to receive from the gentle nature of woman a support 
which afterwards preserved them from destruction. The wife of the chief ran, 
brought them into her dwelling, caused their clothes to be dried, and their feet to 
be bathed in warm water; and provided all that her humble store could afford of 
yenison, fish, fruits, and hominy for their comfort. 

“ When her people came around with their bows and arrows—the usual imple- 
ments for hunting,—the English, in unworthy distrust, seized their arms, but this 
noble Indian woman drove her followers from the lodge, and obliged them to break 
their arrows, in proof of their harmless designs. ‘Though her whole conduct gave 
evidence of open-hearted and determined good faith, yet the adventurers thought 
it most discreet to pass the night in their boat, which was launched and laid at 
anchor for this purpose. The wife of the Indian chief was grieved by their con- 
duct, yet she relaxed not her efforts for their comfort. Five mats were sent to 
cover them from the heavy dews of the season, and a guard of men and women 
remained during the whole night on the banks of the river. The learned and 
philanthropic Belknap might well propose the question, ‘Could there be a more 
engaging specimen of hospitality >’ Yet-can we not blame the caution of the Eng- 
lish, for on their safety depended the voyage; and they had not now first to learn 
that man in a state of nature is prone to violence and treachery. 

“These Indians were represented by the voyagers on their return as gentle and 
confiding beings, fulf of innocent sweetness of disposition, living without labour, 
and enjoying a golden age in their western home; yet, by a singular inconsistency, 
the same narratives tell us of their feuds with other tribes, their fierce wars, (often 
urged to extermination), and of those perfidious traits which so uniformly enter 
into the character of the savage. It is not irrational to suppose that the enthusiasnr 
engendered by the discovery of a clime so full of natural charms, affected the view 
of the adventurers as to every thing connected with this land; and suffering and 
cruelty, oa in the settlers and in the natives, slowly dispelled the pleasing vision.” 
p. 50—54, 


As in our rapid notes, we have not the slightest intention 
to epitomize the history, we shall pass at once to Captain John 
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Smith, about whom we must be allowed to say a few words. 
We agree with Mr. Howison that Smith, above all others, is the 
hero of Anglo-American antiquity. He was as veritable a 
knight-errant as any in Ariosto, and seems to have had more es- 
capes for his life than any soldier of his day. When his friends 
gave him ten shillings out of his own estate, “to be rid of him,’ 
they sent abroad a restless spirit which could not fail to make the 
world wonder, early or late. In France, in the Netherlands, in 
the East, wherever we find him, we seem tosee one of the heroes 
of the old chronicles. What would have been the consternation, 
if he had let himself down among the godly settlers of Ply- 
mouth Bay. For a tithe of his vagaries they would probably 
have had him to the stocks. We sincerely wish that some com- 
petent writer would give us a critical edition of the life of Cap- 
tain Smith. We are not ignorant of the republication of his 
original narrative, in 1819, under the auspices of the late Dr. 
Rice: it was a patriotic work, and one in which Virginians 
might have gained honour by sustaining him, as they did not. 
But we crave something more, and desire such application of re- 
search as may explain to us the topographical signification of 
those unpronounceable Turkish names with which his story is 
distended, and may give some hint as to the Turbashaws, the 
Bonny Mulgros, and the Mully Befferres, of whom such marvels 
are related. For our part, we give credence to the general 
story. It was anage of marvels. Smith was only two or three 
centuries too late. His rescues were not more hair-breadth than 
those of Murator Dr. Joseph Wolff, though he was often in single 
combat, once sold as a slave, and repeatedly at death’s door. 
There isa middle age stalwart beauty in his portrait. That 
front and eye and nose could scarcely have been forged; and 
that beard shows better over plate-armour, than those which we 
meet every day beneath the faces of citsand haberdashers. We 
can forgive the punning poet, who appears also to have been the 
engraver, when in the style of the age he subjoins these verses 
to the copperplate. 
“These are the Lines that shew thy Face, but those 

That shew thy Grace and Glory brighter bee 

Thy Faire-Discoveries and Fowle-Overthrows 

Of Salvages, much civilized by thee, 


Best shew thy Spirit and to Glory wyn: 
So thou art Brasse without, but Golde within. 
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If so, in Brasse (too soft smith's Acts to beare) 
I fix thy Fame, to make Brass steel outweare. 


This is signed, “Thine as thou art Virtue’s, John Davies” of 
Hereford. But we are wandering from our subject. In exhibit- 
ing Smith’s life, Mr. Howison has done his part well: the narra- 
tive is clear and sufficient. The captivity and rescue of the 
hero very properly occupies some considerable space, and we 
give his account of the most romantic scene in American 


story, in his own words, omitting some sentences and all the 
notes. 


“ His self-possession was never lost fora moment. Discovering that Opecan- 
canough was the chief, he presented to him a small magnetic dial, and made the 
simple savages wonder at the play of the needle beneath the glass surface, If 
they had previously regarded him as more than human, they were now confirmed 
in their belief; and when he proceeded to convey to them some idea of the spher- 
ical form of the earth, its motion on its axis and round the sun, and the existence 
of men standing opposite to them on this globe, their wonder knew no bounds. 
Yet the hope of crushing at once this powerful enemy seemed to prevail. They 
bound him to a tree, and prepared to pierce him through with arrows, when Ope- 
cancanough held up the dial, and every arm fell ;—each spirit was subdued, either 
by fear of his power or admiration of his knowledge. 

“The prisoner was then conducted in triumph to Orapaques, a hunting town on 
the north side of Chickahominy Marshes, much frequented by Powhatan and his 
court for the game which there abounded. In the march the Indians walked in 
single file, their chief in the centre, with the captured swords and muskets borne 
before him, and the captive held ‘by three savages, and watched by others with 
their arrows upon the string. Women and children came forth to meet them, wild 
with joy at so strange an occurrence. On arriving, the whole band performed a 
dance of triumph around the captive, yelling and shrieking in the most approved 
mode, and decorated with every hideous ornament that heads, feet, and skins of 
animals could supply. After this performance, he was conducted to a long house, 
and guarded by thirty or forty vigorous warriors. Bread and venison in abun- 
dance were brought to him, for which he had little appetite. The savages never 
ate with him, but devoured what he left some hours after; and this, with other 
things, caused him to suspect a design to fatten him for their table.” 

“They now conceived that in the absence of the ‘great captain,’ they might 
attack Jamestown with success; and they held forth to Smith magnificent offers 
of as many Indian beauties as he might select, and as much dower in land as he 
would have, if he would aid in their schemes. But savage sovereignty had few 
temptations for the champion of Christendom. ''o deter them from an attack, he 
painted in glowing colours the means of defence possessed by the English, the 
cannon, which could sweep hundreds down by a single discharge, and the mine of 
gunpowder, which would instantly blow a town into the air, and scatter its frag- 
ments in utter devastation, 

“The Indians were horror-stricken by these accounts; but some being yet in- 
ceredulous, Smith offered to prove his veracity by sending messengers to the town, 
Writing a few sentences on a leaf from his tablets, he delivered it to the wondering 
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réd men, and awaited the result. In accordance with his directions, the colonists 
exhibited before the embassy a display of ordnance and fireworks, which nearly 
bereft them of their senses; but afterwards going to a spot already designated, they 
found there precisely the articles which their prisoner had declared he would obtain. 
‘A man who could thus speak by a fragment of paper to people at a distance, was 
Jooked upon by savage eyes as more than morta shi 

“Finally, the prisoner was conducted to the imperial seat of Powhatan. The 
Indian monarch so little enjoyed the neighbourhood of the English, that he often 
withdrew to Werowocomoco, in the courity now known as Gloucester, and not far 
removed from the site of the military scenes, which resulted in the surrender 
Cornwallis, in the war of the Revolution. Here Powhatan received his captive, 
and, exhibited before him all the savage splendour that his court could furnish. 
Two hundred grim attendants surrounded him. On his either hand, sat a young 
girl of sixteen or eighteen years of age, and on each side of the room was a row of 
men, and, behind them, a corresponding number of savage ladies, with their necks 
and shoulders dyed with crimson, their heads bedecked with ‘the white down of 
birds, and with chains of glittering beads around their persons. The noble captive 
was received with a shout of triumph, and Indian courtesy did not refuse him 
honour. The Queen of Appamaton, brought him water to wash his hands, and 
another damsel tendered him a bunch of feathers upon which to dry them. But 
among so many who regarded him with wonder and alarm, there was one heart 
which already began to beat with more generous feeling. Pocahontas, the daughter 
of the monarch, was now budding into womanhood, and cotemporary writers tell 
us of her beauty, her intelligence, her sensitive modesty. The noble bearing of the 
‘unhappy stranger filled her with pity and admiration. The king and his counsel- 
jors held the life of the captive in their hands, and already the yoice of this gentle 
girl was raised in entreaties for his safety. But to suffer so formidable a foe to 
‘live, was adjudged imprudent. The sentence was pronounced, and immediate 
‘measures for its execution were commenced. 

«Two large stones were brought-and placed at the feet of the Indian monarch. 
Then as many as could grasp him, seized the prisoner and forced him-down, with 
‘his head upon the fatal resting-place. The clubs of the savages were raised, and 
another moment would have closed the life of a hero. But at this critical instant, 
Pocahontas, with a cry which thrilled ‘through the assembly, threw herself upon 
‘the prostrate captive, and clasped her arms around his neck. Her own head was 
interposed to receive the threatened blow, and raising her eyes, which spoke the 
eloquence of mercy, to her father’s face, she silently awaited the result. The bosom 
of the monarch relented. He could not take the life of one for whom the child of 
this own nature thus interceded. Smith was raised from the ground and kept alive 
+o minister to the pleasure of the generous girl who had thus preserved him.” 


We think we have cause to complain that antiquaries in Vir- 
ginia have not used some means to ascertain and signalize the 
spot where this event, worthy of the Grecian buskin, took place. 
Localities have been pointed out to us, but not with due notes of 
verification. As to the fact, we love to believe it; and the ex- 
traordinary truth of Smith’s surveys and maps, considering the 
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time and circumstances in which they were made, adds credibi- 
lity to his narratives. 

It is pleasing to observe, whenever a gentleman of Boston 
visits Virginia, or a cultivated Virginian goes to Boston, and 
mingles freely in society, that amidst many provincial differences 
in speech and habitude, there is a mutual recognition of resem-. 
blance. No marvel; for both parties are of the-pure ‘ English 
undefiled” without admixture of German, Dutch, or even Scotch 
or Irish blood, as is common in many of the intervening tracts. 
But never were two classes of the same origin more unlike, in 
several important respects, than the gentleman of southern ad- 
venture and the Puritan, and the impress will long endure in 
the posterity of each. his has been fully indicated by our 
author, whose language we partially make our own. In New- 
port’s party, of 1606, there were one hundred and six settlers. 
Besides the clergyman, Mr. Hunt, and the council, we find the 
names of more than fifty cavaliers, recorded as ‘ gentlemen, with 
but eleven professed labourers. "There were however a barber, 
a tailor, and a drummer: it was a colony of gentlemen. Such 
men would scarcely haye endured the wintry trials of Miles 
Standish and the men of Plymouth. The new arrivals of 1609 
were still more loose in their habits. Gentlemen reduced by 
gaming and dissipation, too proud to beg, too lazy to dig—broken 
tradesmen—footmen—rakes—and ‘ unruly sparks, packed off by 
their friends to escape worse destinies at home’—such as figure 
everywhere in Beaumont and Fletcher—these were the foun- 
ders of the new state. The seditious turbulence which ensued 
needs no elaborate explanation; it is faithfully depicted by Mr. 
Howison. 

Throughout that portion of the narrative, in which Powhatan, 
Pocahontas, and the savage tribes in general, continue to appear, 
We recognise everywhere the elements of a historic interest, 
which need not shrink from comparison with the wildest stories 
of Herodotus. Mr. Howison does justice to the sylvan excel- 
lencies of these aboriginal heroes; and is neyer more felicitous 
than where he touches on the fortunes and the death of the 
famous Indian maiden. He has done well, in allowing himself 
full space in this part of his work, and here his ability for grace- 
ful composition displays itself to most advantage. We almost 
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lament the change, when the red men leave the stage, and give 
place to the intestine squabbles of colonial misrule. 

It would be altogether aside from our purpose, to follow the 
chain of events, under the successive governors. Occasional jars, 
quarrels, oppressions, and even rebellion, do not prevent our 
considering the progress of the settlement, during the seven- 
teenth century, as constant and even prosperous. In the same 
proportion, the material of interest in the annals is diminished ; 
and we must not blame the historian, if the mind flags somewhat 
as plantations are extended, and agriculture and commerce take 
their shape. The conduct of the general and public narrative 
strikes us as being judicious; there are no abrupt chasms, and, 
for the most part, we coincide with the author in his reasonings 
and reflections. Here and there, we are led to pause, with more 
than usual interest, before events which project their influence 
into the remote future. Such, by way of eminence, is the intro- 
duction of slavery; concerning which we read as follows: 


« (1620.) An incident now presents itself, upon which none who have proper 
feelings, can look without melancholy interest, and which few Englishmen or 
Americans can regard without deep humiliation. It is not.a purpose here enter- 
tained to enter upon a history of slavery ; to go batk to the time when man first 
bought and sold his fellow-creatures, or when, under the Divine constitution, it first 
became lawful for one mortal to control another as his property. Whatever may 
be the ravings of fanaticism on this subject, it is certain that the father of the faith- 
ful, the chosen servant of the Almighty, owned and governed slaves in a mode as 
absolute as any that has ever prevailed in the Southern States of the American 
Union. It is also certain, that the inspired Apostle of Christ, who enjoyed more 
abundant revelations than any other writer of the New Testament, has laid down 
laws to govern the relation of master and slave; thus proving it to be lawful. For 
neither has the Deity, nor have righteous men, at any time given laws to regulate 
an unlawful relation, as that of adulterer and adulteress, receiver and thief. But 
upon a subject which has excited, and is still producing so profound emotion in the 
world, we will not enter the arena of debate. Inexorable necessity alone could 
induce the people of Virginia to continue an institution which, however lawful, is 
not desirable; which has been entailed upon them by British ancestors; which 
they have perseveringly struggled to mitigate; and from which they hope. finally 
to see their land wholly delivered. It is rather the duty of the historian to trace 
evils to their sources, and, without fear or malice, to attach censure to those who 
have rendered themselves ingloriously immortal, by giving birth to ills which are 
destined to curse the world when their bodies have, during ages, slumbered in the 
dust. 

«England has always held slaves under her control : villeins in the feudal ages— 
kidnapped Africans under Elizabeth—negroes in her American islands—white 
children in the mines and factories upon her own soil—conquered Hindoos in her 
vast East Indian domain. Nevertheless, it is true that the bondman who now 
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touches her soil becomes free, and may have a writ of ‘habeas corpus’ to secure 
his liberty! So skilful is she in retaining the substance without the form, in giving 
to her poets and orators a phantom upon which to waste their eloquence, while she 
relaxes not her grasp upon the enslaved spirit thus disembodied! Sir John Haw- 
kins was the first Englishman of note, who openly engaged in the slave trade. In 
1562, he visited Africa, enticed the unsuspecting negroes aboard his ship, attacked 
and captured a large number of a hostile tribe, promised them all much comfort 
under the pleasant skies of Hispaniola, sold them to the Spaniards upon that island, 
and returned to England ‘ with a rich freight of pearls, sugar, and ginger,’ to excite 
his countrymen to emulation, and to allay the qualms of the Queen’s conscience by 
displays of wealth, and promises of great moderation in his future kidnappings. 
Thus, while the Pope of Rome was steadily hurling anathemas at this inhuman 
traffic, a Protestant princess received it under her especial care and countenance, 

But though England sanctioned the slave trade, sold her own people into servi- 
tude, after the unhappy rebellion of Monmouth, in the reign of James Il., and 
afterwards contributed heavily to swell the number of Africans on the soil of Ame- 
Tica, yet she did not originally introduce them. James I. was content to prepare 
the minds of the colonists for enslaving their innocent fellow-beings, by sending 
guilty wretches from Britain to servitude in the settlement. In August, 1620, a 
Dutch man-of-war sailed up the James, landed twenty negroes from the African 
coast, and soon obtained a sale for them from the planters, who were willing at 
any expense, either of money or of feeling, to secure suitable labourers for their 
lucrative staple. We will not further dwell upon this circumstance, or upon its 
results. The number was small, but the practice was commenced ; the virus was 
introduced into the blood of the patient, and centuries perchance will yet elapse 
ere she will recover from its influences,”—pp. 219—222 


These statements we consider just and moderate.’ No class of 
men is at this moment more wronged by an extensive public 
opinion, than the slaveholders of the south. 'That they are in 
the performance of all their duties, in regard to the African race, 
we will not aver; that the laws respecting this subject are 
what they should be, we dare not pretend. But that the actual 
proprietors of the southern states should be held responsible for 
the growth of a system, which they did not originate, in which 
they were born, and which owes its gigantic expansion to the 
irrepressible laws of human increase ; for a system in which the 
merchants of New England and of Britain had full participation, 
with abundant gains; and still more, that they should be chal- 
lenged to sever at a blow, ties which are indispensable, for a 
time at least, to the welfare of the very objects of this ignorant 
sympathy; all this is unreasonable and unjust in the highest 
degree. Those who have the slightest acquaintance with the 
history of legislation in Virginia need not be informed, that no- 
thing has so much retarded the sure and peaceful adjustment of 
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this question, as the mischievous intermeddling and bitter vitu- 
peration of a small party of agitators in the north. Our senti- 
ments on this subject have been openly expounded, and the pro- 
gress of events has served only to confirm us in what we have 
long since written. We live in the confident expectation, that ° 
Virginia will by a process more rapid and effectual than superfi- 
cial observers suppose, be drained of her slave population, and 
become a free state. And while we await this revolution, which 
pragmatical intervention does but postpone, and which is to be 
wrought by the mighty yet silent hand of Providence, our chief 
anxiety is, that the African bondman may receive in all its ful- 
ness the light and consolations of the gospel. Instead of weep- 
ing over his imagined physical privations, which are less than 
those of the New England sailor, we should better aid the work 
of true philanthropy, by seeking to extend to him the inestima- 
ble blessings of the word of God. 

There is a single paragraph in the work before us, in which 
we take a special interest, because it is the only one which 
seems to allude to our church. It is as follows: 


« Ag the minds of men became expanded by knowledge, toleration for the opin- 
ions of others on religious subjects had been gradually established. Yet the very 
existence of this word ‘toleration’ will prove how far public opinion yet fell below 
freedom and truth. Wo insolence can exceed that of human governments which 
have declared their purpose to ‘ tolerate’ what the laws of God have placed beyond 
their control. It would be wiser in them to announce ¢oleration to the course of 
the sun in the heavens! Governor Gooch was religiously inclined, but his religion 
was bounded by the rubric; he knew some Scripture, but it was all from the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book. (1745.) In the midst of his administration, there appeared in 
the colony a large number of fanatics, composed of Methodists, Moravians, Quakers , 
and asect known as New-light Presbyterians. What these last-named persons 
believed is not certainly known, but they were doubtless impressed with the delu- 
sive hope, that an immediate revelation had been made to them by the Deity—a 
hope which, from the death of the Apostles to the present hour, has been invariably 
productive of folly and crime in those encouraging it, and of relentless persecution 
in church authorities. These wild declaimers spread themselves abroad, preaching 
their doctrines to all who would listen. We do not learn that they were guilty of 
any deeds adverse to the substantial interests of the state. If they were disorderly, 
they were amenable to police regulations ; ifthey were rebellious, Virginia had a law 
of treason. No unwonted rigour seemed to be required. In later and happier times, 
the fames of their zeal would have been permitted to expire for want of fuel. Re- 
sistance tended only to make them more determined and enthusiastic. (April 25.) 
But the Governor was greatly scandalized by their course, and at the next meeting 
of the General Court, he proceeded to deliver an edifying charge to the Grand 
Jury; directing their thoughts to these persons, and urging them to present or in- 
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dict them under the laws requiring conformity, "The ebfel ofiee of Rad Rages 
dreamers seems to have conaiated dh The dacuhne, Ml wATVATAA WAR HE Be gr 


tained in any communion exeept thelr awe, OF thi the Qoearer ai ; 
but he might with juatice have been reminded, (hat wach dochine Wane wie 
known to not unapproved hy many in the eluveh &@ whieh he wdhened Wh al) Me 
powers, both of mind and body,” pp, 420, 490, 


On our first perusal of this passage, We Were WPI 
sed with the belief that it was the intention of ip a 
strike at the genuine Presbyterians of Virginia, hy a passing 
sneer } ativart as the eeinine of our churh are Rowhere 
else mentioned. On a more matare axamination, We acai’ 
him of such an intention, but we still have jast grownd of Gary 
plaint. He should have said oithor more or loss Yhan he das 
said, Having named Presbyterians, and this by a We, whieh 
however ambiguous, was often applied t our ecolosiastieal pre 
decessors, he should have added some note of dixorkaipation, ay 
a line between them and a supposed body of Anaties, 

But over and above this, we entertain no doubts Uhat the per 
sons intended by Governor Gooeh, in his proclamation wader dhe 
name of ‘ New Lights’ were such mon as Robinson, Dement, 
Blair, and Davies. We have no evidence of the existence of 
any other Presbyterians, within the jurisdiction of Gooeh) we 
have evidence that these, and such as hese wore denominated 
‘New Lights; in Virginiay though their common appellation dy 
the middle states, was the ‘New Side,” Ta 1798, and agaia da 
1745, Gooch expressed his willingness that the Synody alas. 
ters should labour in Virginiay but we ragand Udis as 
compatible with his subsequent dislike of their proo 
Indeed we may fairly presume, that a high eh of his 
temper would feel little favour for the reforming and agitating 
piety of these preachers, 

We record our dissatisfaction with the statement of My Howe 
i80n, as one fitted to grieve the Presbyterians of the southy yet 
we do not press the matter to extremity, as we have good PRAsNNA 
to believe, that his error arose from too hasty an assent to the 
Episcopalian authorities, and that it is one which he will gladly 
correct in future editions, But for this persnasion, we could 
find matter in the paragraph just eited, and in the ¥ and 
laxity of the charges it contains, for yory serious and extended 
animadyersion, . 


This volume reaches far enough to include the military axpe- 
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ditions of 1759, the capture of Fort Duquesne, Braddock’s defeat, 
and, of course, the rise of Washington. Of these great events, 
Mr. Howison’s narrative is succinct and pleasing. He has still 
before him a period which more than any other is suited to try 
the pen of the historian. Between the settlement of colonial 
peace, and the outbreak of revolutionary zeal, we must acknowl- 
edge, the tract is uninviting. Here and there a stirring incident 
catches our attention; but generally speaking the prosperous 
quiet of the “ Old Colony and Dominion” is dull and dreary. It 
would have diversified and animated the picture, if more special 
and individual trials had been admitted; if the general dignity 
of the public story had been occasionally sacrificed ; if we had 
been introduced to a nearer view of manners and men, of house- 
hold ways, of amusements, foibles, and adventures. In all this 
period, no events are really more awakening, than those which 
relate to the spread of Christianity; the extension of the church; 
the struggles for religious freedom; and oyer these our author 
has passed with a singular inattention. 

In regard to the manner in which Mr. Howison has executed 
his plan, we are disposed on laying down the volume to speak 
with much respect. Every contribution to our national annals 
deserves our considerate regard; but the present work need not 
shield itself under this statement merely, for it possesses intrinsic 
worth. We have not pursued the particular statements to their 
authorities, nor ransacked the alleged sources; but every page 
shows signs of extensive, laborious, and competent research. 
The margin is studded with notes of reference and citation ; 
sometimes, even to excess; as in cases where no point is to be 
settled, and where all that is gained is literary allusion or embel- 
lishment. Yet we consider the abundance of historical authority 
as a principal excellence of the book. 

The style of the performance merits remark. It is such as 
could have proceeded from none but a scholar and a man of taste. 
[t is, without an exception, perspicuous. It is never slipshod 
and never ragged. It never approaches the voluminous, over- 
strained, or bombastic; and after all it is faulty. There is an 
excess of care bestowed on the dignified march of the period ; 
hence a loss both of animation and simplicity. As we would far 
yather write Hume’s worst page than Gibbon’s best; so, without 
going to such extremes of style as these, we would barter all the 
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stately correctness of Robertson, for the transparent flow and 
exquisite naturalness of Southey’s prose. ‘To express our mean- 
ing by a single citation, we earnestly wish our author would 
refrain from every such form of speech, as that in which he tells 
us that Captain Smith “sought the shores of Caledonia.” p. 94. 
If he is still a young writer, it is not too late for him to become 
one of our best; but we see a leaning towards the side of an 
undue, and we rejoice to say a somewhat obsolete, formality of 
diction. ‘lhe extreme of the evil which we intend, may he seen 
in any page of Sharon Turner. We owe it to Mr. Howison, to 
admit, that in his writing the tendency is slight, and reveals itself 
only here and there. The great models of historical writing, we 
need scarcely say, are Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Cesar; we earnestly ask attention to the directness and simpli- 
city of their style. i 

So far as the matter of the history is concerned, the selection 
of facts is full and judicious, but there is little revelation of for- 
gotten events. We have already hinted at a defect, the absence, 
we mean, of graphic details. 'These give charm to national 
story ; and sometimes a single incident reveals more of the con- 
dition of a people, than the most elaborate generalities. It is 
remarkable how few are the occasions in which Mr. Howison 
leads our minds to connect great events with any striking locali- 
ty; how seldom he pauses before any great wonder of nature; 
and how rare are the scenes which will recur to the imagination 
of the reader. Yet a history may be just, and even satisfactory, 
without these; such is the one before us. 

Mr. Howison deserves well of his native state for this filial 
tribute. We hope he will persevere, and carry his purpose to 
suecesssful completion. From the unfeigned interest which we 
have taken in this volume, we indulge pleasing expectations of 
that which is to follow. ! 

‘The uncommonly accurate and beautiful typography of this 
work merits a special commendation ; being such as fits it to be 
placed with the best productions of the American press. 
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Arr. VI.—Lectures on Systematic Theology, embracing Lec- 
tures on Moral Government, together with Atonement, Moral 
and Physical Depravity, Philosophical Theories, and Eviden- 
ces of Regeneration. By Rey. Charles J. Finney, Professor 

. of Theology in the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Oberlin: 
James M. Fitch. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New York: 
Saxton & Miles. 1846. pp. 587. 


*Tu1s is in more senses than onea remarkable book. It is to 
a degree very unusual an original work; it is the product of 
the author’s own mind. ‘The principles which he hglds, have in- 
deed been held by others; and the conclusions at which he ar- 
rives had been reached before; but still it is abundantly evident 
that all the principles here advanced are adopted by the writer, 
not on authority, but on conviction, and that the conclusions 
presented have all been wrought out by himself and for himself. 
The work is therefore in a high degree logical. It is as hard to 
read as Euclid. Nothing can be omitted; nothing passed over 
slightly. ‘The unhappy reader once committed to a perusal is 
obliged to go on, sentence by sentence, through the long concate- 
nation. ‘There is not one resting place; not one lapse into am- 
plification, or declamation, from beginning to the close. It is 
like one of those spiral staircases, which lead to the top of some 
high tower, without a landing from the base to the summit; 
which if a man has once ascended, he resolves never to do the 
like again. 'The author begins with certain postulates, or what 
he calls first truths of reason, and these he traces out with sin- 
gular clearness and strength to their legitimate conclusions. We 
do not see that there is a break or a defective link in the whole 
chain. If you grant his principles, you have already granted 
his conclusions. Sucha work must of course be reckless. Having 
committed himself to the guidance of the discursive understand- 
ing, which he sometimes calls the intelligence, and sometimes 
the reason, and to which he alone acknowledges any real allegi- 
ance, he pursues his remorseless course, regardless of any protest 
from other sources. ‘The scriptures are throughout recognized as a 
mere subordinate authority. ‘They are allowed to come in 
and bear confirmatory testimony, but their place is altogether 
as secondary. Even God himself is subordinate to “the intelli- 
» VOL. XIX.—NO. Il. 16 
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gence ;” His will can impose no obligation ; it only discloses what 
is obligatory in its own nature and by the law of reason. _ ‘There 
can be no positive laws, for nothing binds the conscience but the 
moral. law, nothing is obligatory but what tends to the highest 
good, and as a means to that end, which must be chosen not out 
of regard for God, not for the sake of the moral excellence im- 
plied in it, but for its own sake as what alone has any intrinsic 
value. All virtue consists “in obedience to the moral law as re- 
vealed in the reason.” 301. “Benevolence (i. e. virtue) is yield- 
ing the will up unreservedly to the demands of the intelligence.” 
275. Moral law “is the soul’s idea or conception of that state of 
heart or life which is exactly suited to its nature and relations. 
It cannot b@ too distinctly understood, that moral law is nothing 
more or less than the law of n@ture, that is, it is the rule im- 
posed on us, not by the arbitrary will of any being, but by our 
own intelligence.” p. 6. It is obligatory also upon every moral 
agent, entirely independent of the will of God. Their nature 
and relations being given and their intelligence being developed, 
moral law must be obligatory upon them, and it lies not in the 
option of any being to make it otherwise. To pursue a course 
of conduct suited to their nature and relations, is necessarily and 
self-evidently obligatory, the willing or nilling of any being to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” p. 5. As man’s allegiance is to 
the universe,—to being in general, and the rule of his obedience 
his own intelligence, God is reduced to the same category. 
He is “under moral law,” he is bound to seek the highest good of 
being, and as the highest well being of the universe demands moral 
government, and as God is best qualified; “ it is his duty to gov- 
ern.” p. 19. “His conscience must demand it.” p. 20. Our obli- 
gation however to obey him rests neither on our dependence, 
nor in his infinite superiority, but simply on “the intrinsic value 
of the interests to be secured by government,andconditionated up- 
on the fact, that government is the necessary means or condition of 
securing that end. p. 24. God’s right is therefore limited by its 
foundation, “ by the fact, that thus far, and no further, govern- 
ment 4s necessary to the highest good of the universe. No le- 
gislation in heaven or earth—no enactment can impose obliga- 
tion, except upon condition that such legislation is demanded by 
the highest good of the governor and the governed. Unneces- 
sary legislation is invalid legislation. Unnecessary government 
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is tyranny. It can in no case be founded in right.” p. 24. The 
question is not what form of truth may be conveyed under 
these expressions, we quote them as exhibiting the animus of the 
book; we bring them forward as exhibiting what we have called 
the recklessness of the writer; his tracing out his principles to 
conclusions which shock the ordinary sensibilities of Christians; 
which assume, to say the least, principles inconsistent with the 
nature of religion as presented in the Bible and asavowed by the 
vast body of the people of God. The scriptures assume that 
our allegiance is to God, and not to being in general; that 
the foundation of our obligation to obey him, is his infinite ex- 
cellence, and not the necessity of obedience to the highest hap- 
piness of moral agents; and that the rule of our obedience is 
his will, and not “the soul’s conception” of what is suited to our 
nature and relations. According to the doctrine of this book, 
there is no such thing as religion, or the service of God as God. 
The universe has usurped his place, as the supreme object of 
love; and reason, or “the intelligence,” has fallen heir to his au- 
thority. A very slight modification in the form of statement, 
would bring the doctrine of Mr. Fimney, into exact conformity 
to the doctrine of the modern German school,which makes God but 
a name for the moral law or order of the universe, or reason in the 
abstract. It is in vain, however, to tell Mr. Finney that his con- 
clusions shock the moral and religious consciousness ; what right, 
he asks, has “the empirical consciousness,” to be heard in the 
premises. “If the intelligence affirms it, it must be true or 
reason deceives us. But if the intelligence deceives in this, it 
may also in other things. If it fail us here, it fails us on the most 
important of all questions. If reason gives us false testimony, 
we can never know truth from error upon any moral subject, we 
certainly can never know what religion is, if the testimony of 
reason can be set aside. If the intelligence cannot be safely 
appealed to, how are we to know what the Bible means? for its 
is the only faculty by which we get at the truth of the oracles 
of God.” p. 171.* 
Our object at. present, however, is not to discuss principles, 


* The remarks quoted in the text are made in immediate reference to the author's 
doctrine that “ moral character is always wholly right or wholly wrong,” or, that 
every moral agent is always, either perfectly free from sin or totally depraved; or, 
that “ they are at all times as sinful or holy as with their knowledge they can be.’ 
p- 554. 
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but to state the general character of this work. It is eminently 
logical, rationalistic, reckless, and confident. Conclusions at war 
with the common faith of Christians, are not only avowed with- 
out hesitation, but “sheer nonsense,” “stark nonsense,” “emi- 
nently nonsensical,” are the terms applied to doctrines which 
have ever held their place in the faith of God’s people, and 
which will maintain their position undisturbed, long after this 
work is buried in oblivion.* Men have other sources of know- 
ledge than the understanding, the feeble flickering light burn- 
ing in the midst of misty darkness. If deaf to the remon- 
strance of our moral nature, to the protests even of the emo- 
tional part of our constitution, we follow that light, it belongs to 
history and not to prophecy to record the issue. It really seems 
strange when the first sentence of his preface informs the read- 
er that “the truths of the blessed gospel have been hidden un- 
der a false philosophy,” that the author, instead of presenting 
those truths free from that false ingredient, should write a book 
which hardly pretends to be any thing else than philosophy. 
The attempt to cure philosophy by philosophy is a homoeopathic 
mode of treatment in which we have very little confidence. 'The 
gospel was‘intended for plain people. Its doctrines admit of be- 
ing plainly stated. They imply indeed a certain psychology, 
and a certain moral system. 'The true and Christian method is 
to begin with the doctrines, and let them determine our philo- 
sophy, and not to begin with philosophy and allow it to give law to 
the doctrines. The title page of this book is not plainer than the 
fact, that the doctrines which it inculcates are held not on the au- 
thority of God speaking in his word, but on the authority of 
reason. ‘They are almost without exception first proved, de- 
monstrated as true, as the necessary sequences of admitted or 
assumed principles, before the Bible is so much as named. It is 
by profession a philosophy, or a philosophical demonstration of 
certain doctrines of morals and religion, and which might be admit- 
ted, and adopted as true by a man who did not believe one word of 
the scriptures, or who had never heard of their existence. ‘The 


* On p. 499, after referring to Dr. Griffin’s assertion that until the heart is 
changed by the Holy Spirit, the gospel excites its enmity to God, Mr. Finney ex- 
claims, “ O orthodoxy, falsely so called, how absurd and false thou art! what an 
enemy thou art to God; what a stumbling block to man; what a leaven of un- 
righteousness and hell is such a dogma as this!” 
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‘only doctrines which are assumed as facts, and not deduced from 


assumed premises, are the atonement as a fact, and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit on the mind, and as to the former its nature, 
design and effect are all proved a priori; and as to the latter, the 
writer professes “to understand the philosophy of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence,” p. 28. It is altogether a misnomer to call such a book 
“Lectures on Systematic Theology.” It would give a far more 
definite idea of its character, to call it, “Lectures on Moral Law 
and Philosophy.” Under the former title, we are authorized to 
expect a systematic exhibition of the doctrines of the Bible, as 
resting on the authority of a divine revelation; under the latter 
we should expect to find, what is here presented, a regular evo- 
lution from certain radical principles of a code of moral laws. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, that we neither deny nor 
lightly estimate works of the kind just described. There can 
be no higher or more worthy subject of study, apart from the 
word of God, than the human soul, the laws which regulate its 
action, and determine its obligations. Nor do we suppose that 
these subjects can ever be divorced from theology. They occupy 
so much ground in common, that they never have been and never 
can be kept distinct. But still, it is very. important that things 
should be called by their right names, and not presented to the 
public for what they are not. Let moral philosophy be called 
moral philosophy and not Systematic Theology. 

While we admit that the philosophical and theological ele- 
ment, in any system of Christian doctrine cannot be kept distinet, 
it is of the last importance that they should be kept, as already re- 
marked, in their proper relative position. There is a view of free 
agency and of the grounds and extent of moral obligation, which 
is perfectly compatible with the doctrines of original sin, effica- 
cious grace, and divine sovereignty; and there is another view 
of those subjects, as obviously incompatible with these doctrines. 
There are two courses which a theologian may adopt. He may 
either turn to the scriptures and ascertain whether’ those doc- 
trines are really taught therein. If satisfied on that point, and 
especially if he experience through the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit their power on his own heart, if they become to him mat- 
ters not merely of speculative belief but of experimental knowl- 
edge, he will be constrained to make his philosophy agree with 
his theology. He cannot consciously hold contradictory proposi- 
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tions, and must therefore make his conviction harmonize as far 

as he can; and those founded on the testimony of the Spirit, will 

modify and control the conclusions to which his own understand- 

ing would lead him. Or, he may begin with his philosophy and. 

determine what is true with regard to the nature of man and his: 

responsibilities, and then turn to the scriptures and force them 

into agreement with foregone conclusions. Every one, in the 

slightest degree, acquainted with the history of theology, knows 

that this latter course has been adopted by errorists from the 

earliest ages to the present day. Our own age has witnessed, 

what must be regarded as on the whole, a very beneficial change 

in this respect. Rationalists, instead of coercing scripture into 

agreement with their philosophy, have agreed to let each stand 

on its own foundation. ‘The modern systems of theology pro~ 

ceeding from that school, give first the doctrines as they are 

presented in the Bible, and then examine how far those doc- 

trines agree with, and how far they contradict the teachings of 
philosophy, or—as they are commonly regarded—the deductions 
of reason. As soon as public sentiment allows of this course | 
being pursued in this country, it will be a great relief to all con- 

cerned. We do not, however, mean to intimate that those who 

among ourselyes pursue the opposite course, and who draw out 

that system of moral and religious truth, as they sometimes. 
express it, which every man has in the constitution of his own 

nature, before they go to the Bible for instruction, and whose 

system is therefore essentially rationalistic, are insincere in their 

professions of faith in the Bible. It is too familiar a fact to be 

doubted, that if a man is previously convinced the scriptures 
cannot teach certain doctrines, it is no difficult task for him to 

persuade himself that they do not im fact teach them. Still 

there is a right and a wrong method of studying and teaching 

theology; there is a healthful and an unhealthful posture of 
mind to be preserved towards the word ef God. And we con- 

fess, that when we see a system of theology beginning with 

moral government, we take it for granted that the Bible is to be 

allowed only a very humble part in its construction.* 


* We were struck with an amusing illustration of Mr. Finney’s reigning passion. 

in the last number of the Oberlin Quarterly Review. It seems a physician, Dr. 
Jennings, has written a medical work, which he submitted to Mr. Finney for his 
inspection, The latter gentleman tells the Doctor that he has long been convinced 
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‘There is one other general remark we would make on the 
work before us. We object not only to the method adopted, to 
the assumption that from a few postulates the whole science of 
religion can be deduced by a logical process, but to the mode in 
which the method has been carried out. As all truth is consist- 
ent; as some moral and religious truths are self-evident; and as 
all correct deductions from correct premises, must themselves be 
correct, it is of course conceivable that an priori system of morals 
and religion might be constructed, which, as far as it went, would 
agree exactly with the infallible teachings of the Bible. But 
apart from the almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of the 
successful execution of such a task, and the comparatively slight 
authority that could be claimed for any such production, every 
thing depends upon the manner in which the plan is executed. 
Now we object to Mr. Finney’s mode of procedure that he adopts 
as first principles, the very points in dispute. He postulates what 
none but a limited class of his readers are prepared to concede. 
His whole ground work, therefore, is defective. He has built his 
tower on contested ground. Asa single example of this funda- 
mental logical error, we refer to his~Confounding liberty and 
ability. In postulating the one, he postulates also the other. It 
is a conceded point that manisa free agent. The author there- 
fore is authorized to lay down as one of his axioms that liberty 
is essential to moral agency; but he is not authorized to assume 
as an axiom that liberty and ability are identical. He defines 
free will to be “the power to choose, in every instance, in ac- 
cordance with moral obligation, or to refuse so to choose. ‘This 
much,” he adds, “must be included in free will, and I am not 
concerned to affirm any thing more.” p.32. “To talk of ina- 
bility to obey moral law, is to talk sheer nonsense.” p.4, Mr. 
Finney knows very well that he has thus taken for granted 
what has been denied by nine-tenths of all good men since the 
world began, and is still denied by no small portion of them as 
we verily hope and believe. ‘This is a point that cannot be set- 


that there must be some a priori method in medicine; some self-evident principle» 
from which the whole science of disease and cure may be logically deduced, and he 
encourages his friend in his attempts to discover and establish that principle. All 
patients have reason to rejoice that Mr. Finney is not a physician. Tio be doctored 
on A priori principles, would be as bad for the body, as it is for the soul to be dosed 
with a priori theology. 
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tled by a definition ex cathedra. He is guilty of a petitio prin- 
cipii when he lays it down as an axiom that liberty implies 
ability to obey moral law, and consequently that responsibility is 
limited by ability. 'This is one of the assumptions on which his 
whole system depends; it is one of the hooks from which is 
strung his long concatenation of sequences. We deny the right 
of Mr. Finney to assume this definition of liberty as a “ first 
truth of reason,” because it lacks both the essential characteris- 
tics of such truths; it neither forces assent as soon as intelligibly 
stated, nor does it constitute a part of the instinctive (even if 
latent) faith of all mankind. On the contrary, it is intelligently 
denied, not only by theorists and philosophers, but by the great 
mass of ordinary men. It is one of the most familiar facts of 
consciousness, that a sense of obligation is perfectly consistent 
with a conviction of entire inability. The evidence of this is 
impressed on the devotional language of all churches and ages, 
the hymns and prayers of all people recognise at once their 
guilt and helplessness, a conviction that they ought and that they 
cannot, and a consequent calling upon God for help. It is a dic- 
tum of philosophers, not of common people, “I ought, therefore, 
Ican.” To which every unsophisticated human heart, and espe- 
cially every heart burdened with a sense of sin, replies, “I 
ought to be able, but Iam not.’”* Myr. Finney would doubtless 
say to such people, this is “sheer nonsense,” it is all a false 
philosophy; no man is bound to do or to be what is not complete- 
ly, and at all times, in his own power. ‘This does not alter the 
case. Men still feel at once their obligation and their helpless- 
ness, and calling them fools for so doing, will not destroy their 
painful conviction of their real condition. As the doctrine, the 
very opposite of Mr. Finney’s assumed axiom, is thus deeply and 
indelibly impressed on the heart of man, so it is constantly as- 
serted or assumed in ‘scripture. ‘The Bible nowhere asserts the 
ability of fallen man to make himself holy ;-it in a multitude.of 
places asserts just the reverse, and all the provisions and prom- 
ises of grace, and all the prayers and thanksgivings for holiness, 
recorded in the scriptures, take for granted that men cannot 
make themselves holy. 'This therefore has been and is the doc- 


* Kant’s favourite maxim, Ich soll, also, kann ich, for which Julius Mueller 


would substitute Ich solite freilich kénnen, aber ich kann nicht. Miiller’s Lehre 
von der Siinde, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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ttine of every Christian church, under the sun, unless that, of 
Oberlin be an exemption. There is no confession of the Greek, 
Romish, Lutheran, or Reformed churches, in which this truth 
is not openly avowed. It was, says Neander, the radical princi- 
ple of Pelagius’s system that he assumed moral liberty to consist 
in the ability, at any moment, to choose between good and evil,* 
or as Mr. Finney expresses it, “in the power to choose, in every 
instance, in accordance with moral law.” It is an undisputed 
historical fact that this view of liberty has not been adopted in 
the confession of any one denominational church in Christendom, 
but is expressly repudiated by them all. We are not concerned, 
at present, to prove or disprove the correctness of this definition. 
Our only object is to show that Mr. Finney had no right to as- 
sume as an axiom or a first truth of reason, a doctrine which nine- 
tenths of all Christians intelligently and constantly reject. He 
himself tells us that “a first truth” is one “universally and neces- 
sarily assumed by all moral agents, their speculations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” Now it hasrather too much the appear- 
ance of effrontery, for any man to assert, (in reference to any 
thing which relates to the common consciousness of men,) that 
to be a truth universally and necessarily believed by all moral 
agents, which the vast majority of such agents, as intelligent and 
as capable of interpreting their own consciousness, as himself, 
openly and constantly deny. This is only one illustration of the 
objection to Mr. Finney’s method that he gratuitously assumes 
controverted points as first truths or axioms. 

A second objection to his mode of executing his task is that 
he gives himself up to the exclusive guidance of the understand- 
ing. We do not mean that he neglects the scriptures or makes 
them subordinate to reason. On that characteristic of his work, 
we have already remarked. We now refer to the fact that it is 
not the informed and informing soul of man, which he studies, 
and whence he deduces his principles and conclusions. He will 
listen to nothing but the understanding. He spurns what he 
calls the “empirical consciousness,” and denies its right to bear 
any testimony in relation to what is truth. It is not easy in- 
deed to determine by his definitions, what he means by the intel- 
ligence, to which he so constantly appeals and to which he as- 


* Kirchengeschichte B. ii. p, 1259. 
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cribes such supremacy. He tells us at times, that it includes 
Reason, Conscience, and Self-consciousness. Of Reason, he says, 
It is the intuitive faculty or function of the intellect; that 
which gives us the knowledge of the absolute, the infinite, the 
perfect, the necessarily true. It postulates all the 4 priori truths 
of science. “Conscience is the faculty or function of the Intel- 
ligence that recognises the conformity or disconformity of the 
heart or life to the moral law, as it lies revealed in the reason, 
and also awards praise to conformity, and blame to disconformity 
to that law.” “Consciousness is the faculty or function of self- 
knowledge. It is the faculty that recognises our own existence, 
mental actions and states, together with the attributes of liberty 
or necessity, belonging to those actions and states.” 'I’o com- 
plete the view of his psychology, we must repeat his definition of 
the two other constituent faculties of our nature, viz.: the sen- 
sibility and will. The former “is the faculty or susceptibility 
of feeling. All sensation, desire, emotion, passion, pain, pleasure, 
and in short every kind and degree of feeling, as the term is com- 
monly used, is a phenomenon of this faculty.” The Will, as be- 
fore stated, is defined to be the power to choose, in every in- 
stance, in accordance with the moral obligation, or to refuse so 
to choose.” “The will is the voluntary power. In it resides 
the power of causality. As consciousness gives the affirmation 
that necessity is an attribute of the phenomena of the intellect 
and the sensibility, so it just as unequivocally gives the affirma- 
tion that liberty is an attribute of the phenomena of the will.” 
“T am as conscious of being free in willing, as I am of not being 
free or voluntary in my feelings and intuitions.”—pp. 30—32. 
Here is an analysis of the faculties of the soul in which the un- 
derstanding finds: no place. It is not included in the Intellect, 
for that is said to embrace only Reason, Conscience, and Con- 
sciousness; and Reason so defined as to distinguish it from the 
understanding. Here is Vernunft, but where is the Verstand? 
The fact is that Mr. Finney has for this once, and for once only, 
lapsed into transcendentalism. He has taken the definition of 
the Reason from Cousin, or some other expounder of the modern 
philosophy, without remembering that according to that philoso- 
phy, reason is something very different from the understanding. 
This latter faculty has thus been dropped out of his catalogue. 
This, however, is only a momentary weakness. Mr. Finney is 
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the last man in the world to be reproached with the sin of tak- 
ing his doctrines at second hand from any school or individual. 
We do not find in this analysis, however, what we are searching 
for. The reader of this book perceives, on perusing the first 
page, that he is about to enter on a long and intricate path. He 
naturally wishes to know who is to be his guide. It is not Rea- 
son, as here defined ; for that only gives him the points of depar- 
ture, and tells him the bearing. Of course it is neither the 
susceptibility nor the will. What then is it? Why, under the 
new name of the Intelligence, it is the old faculty, familiar to 
all Englishmen and Americans, as the understanding. Nothing 
more nor less. Not reason, in its transcendental sense, as the 
faculty for the absolute, but the discursive understanding. ‘The 
ordinary New England faculty, which calculates, perceives, com- 
pares, infers and judges. Noman can read a dozen pages in any 
part of the book, without perceiving that it is the product of the 
speculative understanding, to the exclusion, to a most wonderful 
degree, of every other faculty. This is its presiding genius. 
This is the organ which is “ phrenologically” developed most 
disproportionately in the head of the writer, and which gives 
character to his philosophy and theology. Now we earnestly 
protest against the competency of thisguide. It does not belong 
to the understanding, as described above, and as it domineers in 
this book, to speak with authority on questions of religion and 
morals. It is not the informing faculty; nor can it be trusted 
asa guide. Let aman attempt to write a work on aesthetics, 
putting as Mr. Finney does, his mailed foot on the susceptibilities, 
not allowing them any voice in determining the principles of 
taste, and he will produce a work which no cultivated man could 
recognise as treating of the subject. Every such man would 
say, the writer had purposely put out the light in order to see 
by the sparks struck by his iron bound feet. In like manner if 
any man undertakes the task of writing on morals and religion, 
unchecked and unguided by the emotional part of our nature, by 
the susceptibilities, the “ empirical consciousness,” he will most 
assuredly find the heart, conscience and consciousness of all sane 
and good men against him. This task has been attempted long 
before Mr. Finney was born, and with much the same results. 
The understanding, which has neither heart nor conscience, can 
speak on these subjects only as informed, and guided by the 
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moral and religious susceptibilities, which are themselves the 

instinctive impulses of our higher nature. They belong to a far 
higher sphere than the speculative understanding, to the aveiyo 

as distinguished from the wis; and are masters and not slaves. 
The understanding if divorced from the other faculties, may 
demonstrate just as it demonstrates that there is no external 
world, that there is no such thing as sin, or virtue, or good, or 
justice, what is that to the conscience? What becomes of all 
its syllogisms, when the sceptic comes to die? Are they un- 
ravelled, and answered by the understanding? Or do they drop 
from its palsied hand, the moment conscience affirms the truth? 
We consider it as the radical, fatal error of the “ method” of this 
book, that it isa mere work of the understanding; the heart, 

the susceptibilities, the conscience, are allowed no authority in 

deciding moral questions; which is as preposterous as it would be 

to write a mathematical treatise on poetry. ‘The whole history 

of the church teems with illustrations of the fact, that when men 

write on morals without being guided by the moral emotions; or 
on religion, uncontrolled by right religious feeling, they are 

capable of any extravagance of error. But such men say, 

as Mr. Finney does in a passage, already quoted, if they do 
not follow the intelligence they have nothing else to follow; if 
reason gives false testimony, or deceives them, they can never 
know truth from error. 'This is alla mistake. It is not reason 
deceiving them, but the understanding making fools of them, as 
the apostle SAYS, pudxovres sivas copes éuweavancav. ‘his is no dis+ 
paragement of the understanding. _ It is only saying that it is of 
no authority out of its legitimate sphere. It receives and gives 
light. It guides and is guided. It cannot be divorced from the 
other faculties, and act alone, and give the law to them, as a sep- 
arate power. Conscience is intelligent, feeling is intelligent, 

the soul is an intelligent and feeling agent, and not like a threé- 
fold cord, whose strands can be untwisted and taken apart. It 
is one indivisible substance, whose activity is manifested under 
various forms, but not through faculties as distinct from each 
other as the organ of sight is from that of hearing. Hence in- 
telligence may be predicated of the susceptibilities, and moral 
character of the acts of the intelligence. No emotion or mental 
passion, or feeling isa mere phenomenonof the susceptibility. Is, 
there no difference between feeling in a brute, and feeling in a 
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man? Nothing but error can result from this absolute divorce of 
one faculty of the soul from the others; and especially trom setting 
the intelligence in a state of perfect isolation, and then making 
it, in that state, the law-giver of man. 

If Mr. Finney will take the trouble to look into the books of 
casuistry common among Romanists, or into works on what they 
call Moral Theology, he will be convinced that the most demor- 
alizing of all studies is the study of morals, under the exclusive 
guidance of the understanding. 'The Romish practice of con- 
fession has created a demand for the consideration of all possible 
cases of conscience; and has led to the subjection of the soul to 
the scalpel of the moral anatomist, laying open to the cold eye 
of the “Intelligence” all the curious net-work of the feelings 
and emotions, to be judged not by their nature, but their rela- 
tions. The body, when dead may stand this; the living soul 
cannot. And hence no set of men have the moral sense so per- 
verted as these same casuists. Jesuitism, theoretical and prac- 
tical, is the product of this method of making the soul-a mere 
anatomical subject for the understanding ; ; and therefore stands 
as a lesson and a warning. 

Apart then from the radical error of making theology a 
science to be deduced from certain primary principles, or first 
truths, we object to Mr. Finney’s work that it assumes as axioms 
contested points of doctrine; and that it makes the mere under- 
standing, as divorced from the other faculties, the law-giver and 
judge on all questions of moral and religious truth. 'The result 
is that he has produced a work, which though it exhibits singu- 
lar ability for analysis and deduction, is false as to its principles 
and at variance with scripture, experience and the common con- 
sciousness of men. We feel on reading it just as a man feels 
who resigns himself to the arguments of an idealist who leads 
him step by step to the conclusion: that there is no external 
world, that all things are nothing. Such a reader sees no flaw 
in the argument, but feels no force in the conclusion. He knows 
it to be false, just as much after it has been proved to be true, as 
he did before. ‘There is this difference between the cases how- 
ever. Weare disposed to smile at the world of phantasms to 
which idealism leads us; but where the conclusions arrived at 
are such as are urged in this book, we feel that all true reljgion, 
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question, whether the world is real or phenomenal ; but whether 
God or being is to be worshipped ; whether sin is sin, and holi- 
ness isa good; whether religion consists in loving God for his 
divine excellence, or in purposing the happiness of moral agents; 
whether men are responsible for their feeling or only for their 
intentions; whether there is any other regeneration than a 
change of purpose, or any possibility of salvation for the imper- 
fectly sanctified. These and similar questions obviously con- 
cern the very vitals of Christianity, and if Mr. Finney is 
right, it is high time, the church knew that religion is some- 
thing essentially different from what has been commonly sup- 
posed. 

‘As it would be impossible to discuss the various questions 
presented in such a work as this, within the compass of a review, 
we propose to do little more than to state the* principles which 
Mr. Finney assumes, and show that they legitimately lead to his 
conclusions. In other words, we wish to show that his conclusions 
are the best refutation of his premises. Our task would be much 
easier than it is, if there were any one radical principle to which 
his several axioms could be reduced, and from which the whole 
system could be evolved, but this is not the case. No one prin- 
ciple includes all the others, nor leads to all the conclusions here 
deduced; nor do the conclusions admit of being classed, and some 
referred to one principle and some to another, because the same 
conclusions often follow with equal certainty from different 
premises. We despair therefore of giving anything like unity 
to our exhibition of Mr. Finney’s system, but we shall try not to 
do him injustice. We regard him as a most important labourer 
in the cause of truth. . Principles which have been long current 
in this country, and which multitudes hold without seeing half 
their consequences, he has had the strength of intellect and will, 
to trace out to their legitimate conclusions, and has thus shown 
the borderers that there is no neutral ground; that they must 
either go forward to Oberlin or back to the common faith of 
Protestants. 

We are not sure that all Mr. Finney’s doctrines may not be 
traced to two fundamental principles, viz: that obligation is limit- 
_ ed by ability ; and that satisfaction, happiness, blessedness, is the 
onlpultimate good, the only thing intrinsically valuable. As tothe 
former of these principles, his doctrine is that free will is one of 
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the essential conditions of moral agency, and of course of moral 
obligation. By free will is meant “the power of choosing or 
refusing to choose in compliance with moral obligation in every 
instance. Free will implies the power of originating and decid- 
ing our own choices and of exercising our own sovereignty in 
every instance of choice upon moral questions; of deciding or 
choosing in conformity with duty or otherwise in all cases of 
moral obligation. ‘That man cannot be under a moral obligation 
to perform an absolute impossibility is a first truth of reason. 
But man’s causality, his whole power to perform or do any thing 
lies in his will. If he cannot will, he can do nothing. His 
whole liberty or freedom must consist in his power to will. His 
outward actions and his mental states are connected with the 
actions of his will by a law of necessity. If I will to move my 
muscles, they must move, unless there be a paralysis of the nerves 
of voluntary motion, or unless some resistance be opposed which 
overcomes the power of my volitions. ‘The sequences of choice 
or volition are always under the law of necessity, and unless 
the will is free, man has no freedom. Andif he has no freedom, 
he is not a moral agent, that is, he is‘incapable of moral action 
and also of moral character. Free will then, in the above de- 
fined sense, must be a condition of moral agency and of course 
of moral obligation.” — p. 26. 
“Jt should be observed that all acts of the will consist in 
choices or willings. These actions are generally regarded as 
consisting in choice and volition. By choice is intended the 
selection or choice of an end. By volition is intended the ex- 
‘ecutive efforts of the will to secure the end intended. . . 
All intelligent choices or actions of the will, must consist either | 

"in the choice of an end or of means to secure that end. ‘To deny 
this is the same as to deny that’ there is any object of choice. If 
‘the will acts at all, it wills, chooses. If it chooses, it chooses 
gomething—there is an objeet of choice. In other words, it 
chooses something for some reason, and that reason is truly the 
object of choice. Or at least, the fundamental reason for choos- 

- ing a thing, is the object chosen.” p. 44. 

“ Consciousness of affirming the freedom of the will, that is, of 
power to will in accordance with moral obligation, or to refuse 
thus to will is a necessary condition of the affirmation of moral 
obligation. For example: no man affirms, or can affirm his moral 
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obligation to undo the acts of his past life, and to live his life, 
over again. He cannot affirm himself to be under this obliga- 
tion, simply because he cannot but affirm the impossibility of it. 
He can affirm, and indeed cannot but affirm his obligation to 
repent and obey God for the future, because he is conscious of 
affirming his ability to do this. Consciousness of the ability to 

‘comply with any requisition, is a necessary condition of the affir- 
mation of obligation to comply with that requisition. .'Then no 
moral agent can affirm himself to be under obligation to perform 
an impossibility.” p. 33. 

Practicability is therefore an attribute of moral law. “ That 
which the precept demands, must be possible to the subject. 

To talk of inability to obey moral law is to talk sheer 
nonsense.” p. 4. : 

“By what authority do you affirm, that God requires any more 
of any moral agent, and of man in his present condition, than he 
is able to perform?” p.8. In the commands to love God with 
all our strength, and our neighbour as ourselves, it is said, God 
“completely levels his claims, by the very wording of these com- 
mandments to the present capacity of every human being, how- 
eyer young or old, however maimed, debilitated, or idiotic.” p. 8. 
“If a man has willingly remained in ignorance of God, is his 
ignorance a moral or natural inability? If it is a moral inability, 
he can instantly overcome it, by the right exercise of his own 
will. And nothing can be a moral inability that cannot be in- 
stantaneously removed by our own volition.”  p. 9. 

“The will is always free to choose in opposition to desire, 
This every moral agent isas conscious of as of his own existence. 
The desire is not free, but the choice to gratify it is and must 

’ be free” “Desire is constitutional. It is a phenomenon of the 
sensibility. It isa purely involuntary state of the mind, and can 
in itself produce no action, and can in itself have no moral char- 
acter.” p. 300, 301. 

These extracts present with sufficient clearness Mr. Finney’s 
doctrine on this point. With him it isa “first truth” or axiom 
that freedom of the will is essential to moral agency, moral obli- 
gation and moral character; that free will consists in the power 
to choose, in every instance, in conformity with moral obliga- 
tion, and consequently that no man can be responsible for any 
thing but the acts of his will, or what is under the immediate 
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control of the will. Before proceeding to the ‘second general 
principle on which his system rests, it may be proper to remark, in 
reference to the extracts given above and the doctrine they incul- 
cate, 1. That Mr. Finney obviously uses the word will, in its 
strict and limited sense. Every one is aware that the word is often 
used for every thing in the mind not included under the category 
of the understanding. In this sense all mental affections, such as 
being pleased or displeased, liking and disliking, preferrin g, and so 
on, are acts of the will. In its strict and proper sense, it is the 
power of self-determination, the faculty by which we decide our 
own acts. ‘T'his is the sense in which the word is uniformly and 
correctly used in the work before us. 2. Mr. Finney is further 
correct in confining causality to the will, i. e. in saying that our 
ability extends no farther than to voluntary acts. We have no 
direct control over our mental states beyond the sphere of the 
will. We can decide on our bodily acts and on the course of our 
thoughts, but we cannot govern our emotions and affections by 
direct acts of volitions. We cannot feel as we will. 3. In con- 
founding liberty and ability, or in asserting their identity, Mr. 
Finney, as remarked on a preceding ‘page, passes beyond the 
limits of first truths, and asserts that to be an axiom which the 
common consciousness of men denies to be a truth. 4. The 
fallacy of which he is- guilty is yery obvious. He transfers a 
maxim which is an axiom in one department, to another in 
which it has no legitimate force. It is a first truth that a man 
without eyes cannot be under an obligation to see, or a man with- 
out ears to hear. No blind man ever felt remorse for not seeing, 
nor any deaf man for not hearing. Within the sphere therefore 
of physical impossibilities, the maxim that obligation is limited 
by ability, is undoubtedly true. But it is no less obviously true 
that an inability which has its origin in sin, which consists in 
what is sinful, and relates to moral action, is perfectly consistent 
with continued obligation. Such is the instinctive judgment of 
men, such is the testimony of conscience, such the plain doctrine 
of the Bible, which no yvehemence or frequency of contradiction 
or denial, has ever been able to convince sinful men is not true. 
They would often give the world to be assured they were not 
bound to be better, than an act of the will would make them. 
The second radical principle of Mr. Finney’s system is, That 
enjoyment, happiness, blessedness is the only intrinsic good, 
VOL. XIX.—NO. II. 17 
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which isto be chosen for its own sake. This is the only abso- 
lute ultimate good, other things are only relatively. good as 
means to this end.—Hence “the highest good of being as such” 
is the ultimate end to be chosen. As this doctrine is asserted or 
implied on every page:of the book, we hardly know what parti- 
cular assertions to quote. The following passages must suffice 
as a statement of the author’s doctrine. “The well being of 
God and the universe is the absolute and ultimate good, and 
therefore it should be chosen by every moral agent.” “Itis a 
first truth of reason, that whatever isintrinsically valuable should 
be chosen for that reason or as an end. It is and must be a first 
truth of reason, that whatever is intrinsically and infinitely va- 
luable ought to be chosen as the ultimate end of existence by 
every moral agent.” “The moral Jaw then must require moral 
agents to will good, or that which is intrinsically valuable to 
God and the universe of sentient existences for its own sake or 
as an ultimate end.” p. 43. “Good may be natural or moral. 
Natural good is synonymous with valuable. Moral good is syno- 
nymous with virtue.” p. 45. “The law proposes to secure mor- 
al worth, not as an ultimate end, not as the ultimate and abso- 
lute good of the subject, but as the condition of his being reward- 
ed with absolute good. The lawgiver and the law propose ulti- 
mate and perfect satisfaction and blessedness as a result of virtue 
and of moral worth. ‘This result must be the ultimate and ab- 
solute good.” May it not with just as much reason be said: a teacher 
proposes a good medal as the reward of proficiency in scholar- 
ship, therefore, the attainment of a good medal is the ultimate 
end of education? Our author however proceeds: “The rea- 
son why virtue and moral excellence or worth has been supposed 
to be a good in themselves, and intrinsically and absolutely valu- 
able, is, that the mind necessarily regards them with satisfaction.” 
p- 47. “Ifneither the subject of moral excellence or worth nor 
any one else experienced any satisfaction in contemplating it 
—ifit did not meet a demand of our being or of any being so 
as to afford the least satisfaction to any sentient existence, to 
whom or to what would itbe a good? . . . Weareapt to 
say it isan ultimate good; but it is only a relative good. It 
meets a demand of our being and thus produces satisfaction. 
This satisfaction is the ultimate good of being.” p. 48 “'This 
satisfaction is a good in itself. But that which produces this satis- 
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faction, is in no proper sense a good in itself.” “Itis absurd tomake 
that an ultimate good [viz. virtue] and toaffirm that to be intrinsi- 
cally and ultimately valuable, whose whole value consists in its re- 
lations to an ultimate good.” p. 49. “In what sense of the term 
good, it can be ultimate. Not in the sense of moral good or vir- 
tue. This has been so often shown that it needs not be re- 
peated here. . . . Good can be ultimate, only in the sense 
of natural and absolyte, that is, that only can be an ultimate good, 
which is naturally and intrinsically valuable to being. : 
I come now to state the point upon which issue is taken, to wit: 
That enjoyment, blessedness, or mental satisfaction is the only 
ultimate good.” p. 120. “Of what value is the true, the right, 
the just, dc. aside from the pleasure or mental satisfaction result- 
ing from them to sentient existences?” p. 122.“ The Bible 
knows but one ultimate good. This, as has been said, the moral 
law has forever settled. The highest well-being of God, and 
the universe is the only end required by the law. . . . The 
law and the gospel propose the good of being only as the end 
of virtuous intention.. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God and 
thy neighbour as thyself! Here is the whole duty of man, But 
here is nothing of choosing, willing, loying, truth, justice, right, 
utility, or beauty, as an ultimate end for their own sakes. The 
fact is, there are innumerable relative goods, or conditions, or 
means of enjoyment, but only an ultimate good. Disinterested 
benevolence to God and man is the whole of virtue, and every 
modification of love resolves itself in the last analysis into this. 
If this is so, well-being in the sense of enjoyment must be the 
only ultimate good.” p. 123. “'The idea of good, or of the valu- 
able, must exist before virtue can exist. It is and must be the 
development of the idea of the valuable, that develops the idea 
of moral obligation, of right and wrong, and consequently, that 
makes virtue possible. The mind must perceive an object of 
choice, that is, regard it as intrinsically valuable, before it can 
have the idea of moral obligation to choose itasanend. That 
object of choice cannot be virtue or moral beauty, for this would 
be to have the idea of virtue or moral beauty before the idea of 
moral obligation, or right or wrong, This were a contradiction.” 
_ 125. That is, virtue consists in the choice of what is intrin- 
sically valuable; hence the idea of the valuable must exist be- 
fore virtue; hence virtue cannot be the thing chosen, but the in- 
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trinsically valuable, which it is virtue to choose: Therefore en- 
joyment and not virtue must be the ultimate object of choice. 

The theory, which maintains that there are several distinct 
grounds of moral obligation, that not only the good of being 1n 
general, but truth, justice, moral excellence, are each to be chosen 
for its own sake, he says, “Virtually flatly contradicts the law of 
God and the repeated declaration that love to God and our neigh- 
bour is the whole of virtue. What, does God say that all law 1s 
fulfilled in one word, Love, that is, love to God and our neigh- 
bour; and shall a Christian philosopher overlook this, and insist 
that we ought to love not only God and our neighbor, but to will 
the right and the true, and the just and the beautiful and multi- 
tudes of such like things for their own sakes? 'The law of God 
makes and knows only one ultimate end, and shall this philosophy 
be allowed to confuse us by teaching that there are many ulti- 
mate ends, that we ought to will each for its own sake? Nay 
verily.” p. 147. “I might here insist upon the intrinsic absur- 
dity of regarding right, justice, virtue, the beautiful as the ulti- 
mate good, instead of mental satisfaction or enjoyment ; but [ waive 
this point at present, and observe that either this theory 
resolves itself into the true one, namely, that the valuable to be- 
ing, in whatsoever that value be found, is the sole foundation of 
moral obligation, or it is pernicious error. # it be not the true 
theory, it does not and cannot teach aught but error on the sub- 
ject of moral law, moral obligation, and of course of morals and re- 
ligion. It is either then, confusion and nonsense, or it resolves, 
itself into the true theory just stated.” p. 148. 

From all this it is abundantly evident that the writer teaches, 
1. That enjoyment, satisfaction, happiness, is the only intrinsic 
good to be chosen for its own sake. 2. That moral excellence is 
only a relative good having no value but as the means or condi~ 
tion of enjoyment. 

On this doctrine we remark, 1. That it is readily admitted 
that happiness is a good. 2. That it is consequently obligatory 
on all moral agents to endeavour to promote it. 3. That the 
highest happiness of the universe, being an unspeakably exalted 
and important end, to make its attainment the object of life is 
a noble principle of action. 4. Consequently this theory of 
moral obligation is inconceivably more elevated than that which 
makes self-loye the ultimate principle of action, and our own 
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happiness the highest object. of pursuit. 5. That the error of 
the theory is making enjoyment the highest and the only in- 
trinsic or real good. 6. That this error derives no countenance 
from the fact that the Bible represents love to God and love to 
our neighbour as the fulfilling of the law. To derive any argu- 
ment from this source Mr. Finney must first take the truth of 
his theory for granted. 'To prove that all love is benevolence, 
it must be assumed that happiness is the only good. If love is 
vastly more than benevolence, if a disposition to promote happi- 
ness is only one and that one of the lowest forms of that com- 
prehensive excellence which the scriptures call love, his argu- 
ment is worth nothing. In accordance with that meaning of the 
term, which universal usage has given it, any out-going of the 
soul, whether under the form of desire, affection, complacency, 
reverence, delight towards an appropriate object, is in the 
Bible called love. 'To squeeze all this down, and wire-draw it 
through one pin hole, is as impossible as to change the nature of 
the human soul. Every man, nota slave to some barren theory 
of the understanding, knows that loye to God is not benevolence ; 
that it is approbation, complacency, delight in his moral excel- 
lence, reverence, gratitude, devotion. ‘The reason then why the 
scriptures represent love as the fulfilling of the law, is twofold. 
First, because love to an infinitely perfect Being, involves in it 
approbation of all conceivable forms of moral excellence, and 
consequent congeniality of soul with it under all those forms, 
He who really loves a God of truth, justice, purity, mercy and. 
benevolence, is himself truthful, just, holy, merciful and kind. 
Secondly, because love to God and man will secure all obedience to 
the precepts of the law. We may admit therefore that love is the 
fulfilling of the law, without being sophisticated into believing or 
rather saying, that faith is love, justice is love, patience love, 
humility love. Nothing is more foreign to the whole character 
of the Bible, than to make it speak in the language of a theory. 
It speaks in the language of the common consciousness of men, — 
expecting to be understood as men would understand each other. 
Who can believe that any man undisciplined by metaphysics 
would believe that faith or humility is benevolence, the love of 
being as such, willing happiness for its own sake? We promised 
however not to discuss Mr. Finney’s principles. We propose to 
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rely on the reductio ad absurdum, and make his doctrines the 
refutation of his principles. 

he two principles to which all the important doctrines con- 
tained inthis work, may be traced, are, First, that. obligation is 


limited by ability; and secondly, that enjoyment, satisfaction or 
happiness is the only' ultimate good, which is to be chosen for its 
own sake. ‘ 

Ifthese principles are correct, then it follows, First, that 
moral obligation, or the demands of the moral law ean relate to 
nothing but intention, or the choice of an ultimate end. If that 
ig right, all is right. The law can demand nothing more. ‘That 
this ig a fair sequence from the above principles is plain, as ap- 
pears from the following statement of the case. ‘The law can de- 
mand nothing but what is within the power of a moral agent. 
The power of such an agent extends no further than to the acts 
of the will. All the acts of the will are either choices of an end, 
or volitions designed to attain that end; the latter of course 
having no moral character except as they derive it from the na- 
ture of the end in view of the mind. Therefore all moral cha- 
racter attaches properly to the intention or ultimate choice 
which the agent forms. 

his is one of the conclusions which Mr. Finney draws from 
the principles above stated, and which is perhaps more frequently 
and confidently asserted than any other in his book. “It is gen- 
erally agreed that moral obligation respects strictly only the 
ultimate intention or choice of an end for its own sake.” p. 26. 
“1 have said that moral obligation respects the ultimate inten- 
tion only. Iam now prepared to say still further that this is a 
first truth of reason.” p. 36. “All the law is fulfilled in one 
word, love. Now this cannot be true if the spirit of the law does 
not respect intentions only. If it extends directly to thoughts, ” 
emotions, and outward actions, it cannot be truly said that love 
is the fulfilling of the law. This love must be good will, for 
how could involuntary love be obligatory.” p. 31. “Let it be 
remembered that moral obligation respects the choice of an ulti- 
mate end.” p.90. “Right and wrong respect ultimate inten- 
tion only and are always the same. Right can be predicated only 
of good will, and wrong only of selfishness. . . . Itis right 
for him to intend the highest good of being as an end... If he 
honestly does this, he cannot, doing this, mistake his duty, for in 
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doing this he really performs his whole duty.” p. 149. “Moral 
character belongs solely to the ultimate intention of the mind, or 
to choice, as distinguished from volitions.” p. 157. “Lur ir BE 
BORNE IN MIND THAT IF MORAL OBLIGATION RESPECTS STRICTLY 
THE ULTIMATE INTENTION ONLY, IT FOLLOWS THAT ULTIMATE 'IN~ 
TENTION ALONE IS RIGHT OR WRONG IN ITSELF, AND ALL OTHER 
THINGS ARE RIGHT OR WRONG AS THEY PROCEED FROM A RIGHT 
OR WRONG ULTIMATE INTENTION.” p. 134. How strangely does 
this sound like the doctrine, the end sanctifies the means! Every 
thing depends on the intention; if that is right, all is right. We 
fear Mr. Finney has not recently read Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters, a better book for distribution at Oberlin, we should be at a 
loss to select. When Pascal innocently begs his instructor in 
the mysteries of the new morality, to explain to him how it was 
possible to reconcile with. the gospel, many things which the 
Jesuits allowed, the venerable father answered: “ Understand 
then that this wonderful principle consists in directing: the inten- 
tion, the importance of which in our system of morality, is such 
that I should almost venture to compare it with the doctrine of 
probability. You have already in passing seen some features of 
it, in a few of the maxims already mentioned; for when I showed 
you how servants might, with a safe conscience, manage certain 
troublesome messages, did you not observe that it was simply 
taking off the intention from the sin itself, and fixing it on the 
advantage to be gained? This is what we term directing the 
intention. You saw, at the same time, that those who gave 
money to obtain benefices, would be really guilty of simony, 
without giving some such turn to the transaction. But, that 
you may judge of other cases, let me. now exhibit this grand 
expedient in all its glory, in reference to the subject of murder 
which it justifies in a thousand cases. ‘TI already perceive,’ 
replied Pascal, ‘that in this way, one may do anything without 
exception’ ‘You always go from one extreme to another, 
returned the Father, ‘pray stop your impetuosity. 'T'o convince 
you that we do not permit every thing, take this as a proof, 
that we never suffer the formal intention of sinning for the 
sake of sinning, and whoever persists in haying no other de- 
sign in his wickedness than wickedness itself we instantly 
discard. . - - ‘When we cannot prevent the action, we at 
least aim to purify the intention. . . . Do you understand 
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me now?’ ‘O yes, perfectly well, says Pascal, ‘ you allow men 
the external material action, and give to God the internal spirit- 
ual intention; and by this equitable division you aim to harmo- 
nize divine and human laws.’ 'To prove that he correctly stated 
the principles of his society the Father appeals first to Reginal- 
dus, who says: ‘A warrior may instantly pursue a wounded 
enemy not indeed with the intention of rendering evil for evil, 
but to maintain his own honour, 'This is not exactly the direc- 
tion of the intention Mr. Finney would prescribe, but we are 
only illustrating the principle. Again, Lessius says: ‘He who 
receives a blow must not indulge a spirit of revenge, but he may 
cherish a wish to avoid disgrace, and for this purpose repel the 
assault even with sword. ‘If your enemy be disposed to injure 
you,’ says Escobar, ‘you ought not to wish for his death through 
hatred, but you may to avoid injury’ Hurtado de Mendoza 
says: ‘When a gentleman who is challenged to fight a duel, is 
known not to be remarkably pious, but daily commits sins, with- 
out the least scruple, plainly evincing that his refusal to accept 
the challenge does not proceed from the fear of God but from 
timidity, he may be called a chicken, and not. a man. He may 
in order to preserve his honour, proceed to the appointed place, 
not indeed with the express intention of fighting, but only of 
defending himself if his enemy should attack him’ Sanchez 
goes still farther ; for he not only allows a man to accept but to 
give a challenge, if he direct his intention aright, and Escobar 
agrees with him in this” ‘It is allowable, says Molina, to kill 
false witnesses brought against us’ ‘According to our celebrated 
Father Launy, it is lawful for priests and monks to kill others to 
prevent their design of injuriously calumniating them. A priest 
or monk is allowed to kill a calumniator who threatens to publish 
scandalous crimes of their society or themselves, if there exists 
no other means of prevention; as when just ready to propagate 
his malignities, if not instantly killed. For in such a case, as it 
would be lawful for a monk to kill a person who was desirous of 
taking away his life, so it is to kill him who wishes to take 
away his honour, or that of his fraternity, in the same manner as 
it is for the people of the world in general.” 

From these examples the doctrine of the Jesuits is very plain. 
Moral character pertains to the intention alone; and all other 
things are right or wrong as they proceed from a right or wrong 
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intention. 'This is the doctrine by which they sapped the foun- 
dations of morals and social order, and which procured, more than 
any other cause, their indignant rejection from the civilized 
world. How does Mr. Finney’s doctrine differ from theirs? On 
p. 134, he says, in the passages just quoted, “ Let it be-borne in 
mind [it is a matter at once plain and important] that if moral 
obligation respects strictly the ultimate intention only, it follows 
that ultimate intention alone is right or wrong in itself, and all 
other things are right or wrong as they proceed from a right or 
wrong ultimate intention” 'The only difference here arises 
from the insertion of the word ‘ultimate.’ But we cannot see 
that this makes any real difference in the doctrine itself. Both 
parties (i. e. the Jesuits and Mr. Finney,) agree that the inten- 
tion must be right, and if that is right, every thing which proceeds 
from it is right. The former say that the honour and welfare of 
the church is the proper object of intention, Mr. Finney says, 
the highest good of being is the only proper object. The latter 
however may include the former, and the Jesuit may well say, 
that in intending the welfare of the church he intends the glory 
of God and the highest good of the univérse. In any event, the 
whole poison of the doctrine lies in the principle common to both, 
viz: That whatever proceeds from a right intention is right. If 
this is so then the end sanctifiesthe means, and it is right to do 
evil, that good may come; which is Paul’s reductio ad absurdum. 

An objection so obvious and so fatal to his system could not 
escape Mr. Finney’s sagacity. He frequently notices it, and pro- 
nounces it self-contradictory and absurd. On p. 124, he says, “ It 
is nonsense to object that if enjoyment or mental satisfaction be 
the only ground of moral obligation, we should be indifferent as 
to the means. This objection assumes that in seeking an end for 
its intrinsic value, we must be indifferent as to the way in which 
we obtain that end, that is, whether it be obtained in a manner 
possible or impossible, right or wrong. It overlooks the fact that 
from the laws of our own being it is impossible for us to will the 
end without willing also the indispensable and therefore appro- 
priate means; and also that we cannot possibly regard any other 
conditions or means of the happiness of moral agents as possible, 
and therefore as appropriate and right, but holiness and universal 
conformity to the law of our being. As we said in a former lec- 
ture, enjoyment or mental satisfaction results from having the 
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different demands of our being met. . One demand of the reason 
and conscience of a moral agent is that happiness should be con- 
ditionated on holiness. It is therefore naturally impossible for 
a moral agent to be satisfied with the happiness or enjoyment of 
moral agents except on the condition of their holiness.” 

The objection is, that if moral character attaches only to in- 
tention, then it follows that if the intention is right all that pro- 
ceeds from it, must be right, and consequently that the end sanc- 
tifies the means, no matter what those means in themselves may 
be. Mr. Finney’s answer to the objection is, 1. That it is non- 
sense. 2. That it cannot bear against his doctrine because he 
teaches that enjoyment or happiness is the only proper object of 
intention. 3. That it a law of reason that virtue is the condition 
of happiness. 4. And therefore, as it is impossible that a man 
should will the end without willing the means, it is impossible 
for him to will enjoyment without willing virtue which his 
reason tells him is its indispensable condition. 

On this answer, which is substantially repeated in several 
parts of the work, we remark, 1. ‘That it overlooks his own fun- 
damental principle, viz: that nothing is virtue but intending 
the highest good. There is no moral excellence in truth, justice, 
holiness, except so far they are forms of that intention; anything 
therefore which is a form or expxession of that intextion, or as 
he says himself, that proceeds from it, is virtue. If therefore 
killing a man proceeds from that intention, it is a virtuous act. 
2. Mr. Finney cannot say certain things are prohibited by the 
law of God, and are therefore wrong, no matter with what inten- 
tion they are performed, because his doctrine is that law relates 
only to the intention; its authority extends no further. The 
will of God is not the foundation of any obligation. Here he 
has got into a deeper slough even than the Jesuits, for they hold 
that the law of God is not a mere declaration of what is obliga- 
tory, and so far as we know they never substitute obedience to 
the intelligence, as a synonymous expression with obedience to 
God. 3. Nor will it avail to say that if a man’s intention is 
right, he cannot err as to the appropriate means of attaining it, 
because those means are infallibly revealed in the reason. For 
this is notoriously not the fact. The intelligence makes known 
only to a very limited extent, the means appropriate to secure 
the highest good. Hence this isa point on which men differ as 
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much as on any other that could well be mentioned. 4. Itisa 
fayorite doctrine of Mr. Finney and a necessary consequence of 
the maxim, that obligation is limited by ability, that a man’s 
responsibility is limited by the degree of knowledge, or light 


‘ which he possesses. Does it not then follow that if he has been 


perverted by education, or prought honestly to believe that per- 
secution, private assassination, or any other abomination is an 
appropriate means to the greatest good, he is virtuous in employ- 
ing those means? If the horrors of the French revolution were 


perpetrated with a right intention, with a purpose to promote 


happiness, they were lofty specimens of virtue, and Robespiere, 
Marat, and Danton must be enrolled as saints. Mr. Finney him- 
self says: “No moral being can possibly blame or charge himself 
with any default, when he is conscious of honestly willing, or 
choosing, or acting according to the best light he has; for in this 
case he obeys the law as he understands it, and of course cannot 
conceive himself to be condemned by the law.” p. 162. He 
does not seem to have any conception of that lowest state of 


~ moral degradation of which the prophet speaks, when he says of. 


eer. 
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the wicked, they put good for evil, and evil for good, sweet for 
bitter, and bitter for sweet; or when a man is brought to the 
pass of saying, evil be thou my good. On the page last quoted 
he asserts that conscious honesty of intention, according to the 
light possessed, is entire obedience to moral law. And on p. 165, 
“Tf the intention is what it ought to be for the time being no- 
thing can be morally wrong.” This, as far as we can see, is the 
precise doctrine of the J esuits. It is the doctrine which led to 
the justification of the murder of Henry the IV. of France, of the 
massacre of the Huguenots, and of thousands of similar enormities. 
We mean no disrespect when we say it would be well for Mr. 
Finney to read the works of the Jesuit fathers; let him see 
what his principles come to in the hands of wicked men, who are 
his equals in logical acumen and boldness, and know nothing of 


the restraints which his moral and religious feelings impose on 


him. 

We consider this a fair refutation. If the principle that obli- 
gation is limited by ability, leads to the conclusion, that moral 
character is confined to intention, and that again to the conclu- 
gion that where the intention is right nothing can be morally 
wrong, then the principle is false. Even if we could not detect 
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its fallacy, we should know it could not be true. But we have 
already said the fallacy lies in applying a principle which is true 
in reference to physical incapacity, such as want of sight, to an 
inability which, though natural in one sense, is as to its character 
moral, i. e. arises out of the moral state of the soul. A fallacy 
just as gross as it would be to argue that because two portions of 
matter cannot occupy at one time, the same portion of space, 
therefore two thoughts cannot co-exist in the same mind. 

A Sxconp doctrine which flows from Mr. Finney’s principles 
and which characterizes his whole system, concerns the founda- 
tion of moral obligation. We have seen that,he holds that obliga- 
tion is limited to intention, but on what does that obligation rest? 
why isa man bound to intend one thing rather than another? 
Mr. Finney answers this question by denying, Ist. 'That the will 
of God is the foundation of this obligation. Against this doctrine 
he urges such reasons as the following,’ 1. “'This theory makes 
God’s willing, commanding, the foundation of the obligation to 
choice or intent an ultimate end. If this is so then the wil- 
ling of God is the end to be intended. For the end to be intended 
and the reason of the obligation, are identical.” 2. God himself 
is under moral obligation, and therefore there is some reason in- 
dependent of his own will, which imposes upon him the obligation 
to will ashe does. 3. If the will of God is the foundation of ob- 
ligation, he can by willing it change virtue into vice. 4. If the 
will of God is the foundation of moral obligation, we have no 
standard by which to judge of the moral character of his acts. 
5. The will of no being can be law. Moral law is an idea of the 
reason. 

Mr. F'imney’s book is made up of half-truths. It is true that 
the will of God divorced from his infinite wisdomand excellence, 
mere arbitrary will, is not the foundation of moral obligation. 
But the preceptive will of God, is but the revelation of his na- 
ture, the expression of what that nature is, sees to be right and 
approves. It is also true that some things are right because God 
wills or commands them, and that he wills other things because 
they are right. Sonie of his precepts, therefore, are founded 
on his own immutable nature, others on the peculiar relations of 
man, and others again upon his simple command. We can haye 
no higher evidence that a thing is right, than the command of 
God, and his command creates an obligation to obedience, whether 
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we can see the reason of the precept or not, or whether it 
have any reason apart from his good pleasure. Mr. Finney is 
right so far as saying that the will of God, considered as irrational, 
groundless volition, is not the ultimate foundation of moral obli- 
gation, but his will as the revelation of the infinitely perfect na- 
ture of God, is not merely the rule, but ground of obligation to his 
creatures. So that their obedience does not terminate on the 
universe, nor on Reason, in the abstract, but upon God, the per- 
sonal Reason, the infinitely perfect, and because he is. the infi- 
nitely perfect. . 

2d. Our author denies that the divine moral excellence is the 
ground of moral obligation. "This he pronounces to be absurd. 
Moral obligation respects the choice of an ultimate end. The 
reason of the obligation and the end chosen must be identical. 
Therefore what is chosen as an end, must be chosen for 
its own sake. But virtue being chosen as a means to an end, viz: 
enjoyment, cannot be the end chosen. ‘This of course follows 
from the principle.that enjoyment is the only intrinsic good, the 
only thing that should be chosen for its own sake, and other 
things only as they are the means or conditions of attaining that 
end. ‘ 

We should like to ask, however, how Mr. Finney knows that 
happiness is a good, and a good in itself to be chosen for its own 
sake? Ifheshould answer that is a first truth of reason; is it 
not a first truth of reason, that moral excellence is a good, and a 
far higher good to be chosen for its own sake? It is degraded and 
denied, if it be chosen simply asa means of enjoyment. If the 
moral idea of excellence, is not a primary, independent one, then 
we have no moral nature, we have a sentient and rational nature ; 
a capacity for enjoyment, and the power of perceiving and adapt- 
ing means to its attainment. We may be wise or foolish, but 
the ideas of wrong as wrong, and right as right, are lost. They 
are merged into those of wise and unwise. Hf God and reason af- 
firm obligation, they affirm that virtue and vice are not terms to 
express the relations of certain things to enjoyment. They af- 
firm that the one is a good in itself and the other an evil in it- 
self; and this is the loudest affirmation in the human soul, and wo 
to the man in whom it ceasesto be heard. No sophistry can ren- 
der the conscience permanently insensible to the authority of | 
God asserting that virtue is to be chosen for its own sake, and that 
it is not chosen at all, unless it be so chosen. Let this not be sup- 
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posed to conflict with the assertion that the will of God is also 
the ground of obligation. For what is the will of God? what is 
God, but the sum of all excellence, almighty self conscious reason 
and holiness. In choosing virtue for its own sake we choose 
God. It is one of Mr. Finney’s hobbies that the ground of obli- 
gation must be one and simple. If it is the will of God, it is not 
his moral excellence ; if his moral excellence it is not his will. 
This however may be safely referred to the common judgment 
-ofmen. They are conscious that even entirely distinct grounds 
of obligation may concur; as the nature of the thing command- 
ed, the authority of him who gives the command, and the tend- 
ency of what is enjoined. If these are considerations which 
affect the reason, they bind the conscience. ‘They are the bond 
or ligament which “binds a moral agent to the moral law.” 

3d. Mr. Finney’s own theory of the foundation of moral obli- 
gation is of course involved in his principle that enjoyment is the 
only intrinsic good. ‘The fourth lecture is devoted to the con- 
‘sideration of this subject. In that lecture, after arguing to prove 
that the highest well-being of God and the universe is the ulti- 
mate and absolute good, and that their highest good, must be 
natural good or happiness, and not moral good or virtue, he 
comes to the conclusion that the intrinsic value of happiness is 
the sole foundation of ‘the obligation to will it as the ultimate 
end. ‘The conclusions from this doctrine, as stated on p. 148, are, 
1. “Upon this theory moral obligation respects the choice of an 
ultimate end. 2. This end is an unit. 3. It is necessarily 
known to every moral agent. 4. The choice of this end is the 
whole of virtue. 5. lt is impossible to sin while this end is in- 
tended with all the heart andall the soul. 6. Upon this theory 
every moral agent knows in every possible instance what is 
right, and can never mistake his real duty. 7. This ultimate 
intention is right, and nothing else is right more or less. 8. 
Right and wrong respect ultimate intention only and are always 
the same. Right can be predicated only of good will, and wrong 
only of selfishness.” 

We briefly remark on this theory, that it changes the whole 
nature of religion. Our whole and sole obligation is to the uni- 
verse, and to God only as one of the constituent members of 
universal being. There is and can be no allegianceto God as 
God, and hence Mr. Finney substitutes perpetually,“ obedience 
to the Intelligence,” to an “idea of the Reason.” as synony- 
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‘mous with obedience to God, or the moral law. In his whole 
system and of necessity God is subordinate to the universe. 
Again, it is of the essence of religion that love to God should 
include congeniality, complacency, reverence, and delight in his 
divine perfections. In other words, that his moral excellence 
should be loved and chosen for its own sake. Mr. Finney’s sys- 
tem will not allow him to attach any other meaning to love than 
«good will,” i. e. willing good or happiness to any one. Love of 
God therefore can, according to his doctrine, be nothing more 

than willing his happiness; and this obligation is entirely inde- 
pendent of his moral excellence. He admits that his moral good- 
ness is the condition of our willing his actual happiness, but it is 
not the ground of our obligation to love him, or to will his good. 
As far as our feelings are concerned, there ought to be no differ- 
ence between God and Satan—we are bound to will the happi- 
ness of each according to its intrinsic value—good-will being the 

“whole of virtue, and good-will having no respect to the moral 
character of its object, there is no more virtue in loving God, 
(willing his good) than in loving Satan.* No one of course 
denies that benevolence is a virtue; but the slavery to sys- 
tem, to the miserable logic of the understanding, consists in as- 
serting that it is the only virtue; that love to Christ, does not 
differ in its nature from benevolence to the devil, nor the love of 
the brotherhood from benevolence to the wicked.t As the es- 


* In answer to the objection that we are under obligation “to love God because he 
is good, and that this affirmation has no reference to the good of God,” he answers, 
« Such an affirmation if it is made, is most nonsensical. What is it to love God? 
Why, as is agreed, it is not to exercise a mere emotion of complacency in him. It 
is to will something to him,” which of course is happiness. p. 64. Should it be 
said that God’s holiness is the foundation of our obligation to love him, I ask in 
what sense it can be so? It cannot be a mere emotion of complacency, for emo- 
tions being involuntary states of mind and mere phenomena of the sensibility are 
without the pale of legislation and morality,” p.91. The moral perfections of 
God do not even increase our obligation to love him. “We are under infinite 
obligation. to love God and will his good with all our power because of the intrinsic 
value of his well-being, whether he is sinful or holy. Upon condition that he is 
holy, we are under obligation to will his actual blessedness, but certainly we are 
under obligation to will it with no more than all our heart, and soul, and mind and 
strength. But this we are required to do because of the intrinsic value of his bles« — 
sedness, whatever his character may be.” p. 99. 


+ Hence Mr. Finney says, “ The command is, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, This says nothing about the character of my neighbour. It is the value 
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sential nature of religion is changed, perverted and destroyed by 
this theory, so also of course is the nature of sin. But this may 
be more appropriately noticed under the following head. 

A rutrp doctrine which flows from the two radical principles 
of this book, is that there is no moral character in the feelings or 
affections. 'This indeed is necessarily involved in what has 
already been said, but it is in itself so important, and so charac- 
teristic a part of the system, that it deserves a more distinct 
exhibition. If obligation is limited by ability, and therefore 
confined to acts of the will; and if the affections are neither acts 
of the will nor under its immediate control, it follows of course 
that we cannot be responsible for them, they lie “without the 
pale of legislation and morality.” Again, if enjoyment is the 
only intrinsic good, then all virtue consists in benevolence, or in 
willing the happiness of sentient beings, and consequently there 
is no virtue in any state of the affections. So the same conclu- 
sion is reached in two different ways. 

This consequence of his principles Mr. Finney presents on 
almost every page of his book. Moral obligation he says cannot 
directly extend to any “states of the sensibility. I have already 
remarked that we are conscious that our feelings are not volun- 
tary but involuntary states of the mind. Moral obligation there- 
fore cannot directly extend to them.” p. 35. They have no 
more of a moral nature than outward actions, A man is respon- 
sible for his outward acts only as they are determined by the 
will, and in like manner he is responsible for his feelings only 
as they are produced or cherished by the will, or rather as the 
will yields to them. ‘The whole of sin consists in allowing the 
will to be determined by them. In the feelings themselves 
there is nothing good or bad. “If any outward action or state 
of the feeling exists in opposition to the intention or choice of 
the mind, it cannot by possibility, have moral character. What- 
ever is beyond the control of a moral agent, he cannot be respon- 
sible for.” p. 164. And therefore, “if from exhaustion, or any 
cause beyond our control the emotion does not arise from the 
consideration of the subject which is calculated to produce it, we 


of his interests, of his well-being, that the law requires me to regard. It does oo 


require me to love my righteous neighbour merely, nor to love i i 
bour better than I do my wicked neighbour,” p- 95. Bt aa 
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are no more responsible for the weakness or absence of the 
emotion, than we should be for the want or weakness of motion 
in our muscles, when we willed to move them.” p. 165. of 
course all self-condemnation for coldness, or hardness of heart, or 
want of right affections towards God, rests on a false philosophy, 


- that is, arises from overlooking “that in which moral character 


consists.” “Love may, and often does exist, as everyone knows, 
in the form of a mere feeling or emotion. . . - This emo- 
tion or feeling, as we are aware, is purely an involuntary state 
of the mind; because it is a phenomenon of the sensibility, and 
of course a passive state of mind, it has in itself no moral char- 
acter.” p. 213. “Gratitude as a mere feeling or phenomenon 
of the sensibility, has no moral character.” p. 278. The same 
thing is said of benevolence, compassion, mercy, conscientious- 
ness, &c. &c. The doctrine is: “ That no state of the sensibi- 
lity has any moral churacter in itself” p. 521. 

On this subject we would remark, 1. That there is a form of 
truth in this as in most other parts of this system; but a half- 
truth when presented as the whole, and especially when accom- 
panied with the denial of the other elements which enter into 
the proposition, becomes a dangerous error. It is true that char- 
acter depends more upon fixed purposes ‘and principles, than it 
does on feelings. It is also true that the tenor of a man’s life, as 
evincing his governing principles, is a better test of his character 
than mere emotions. But then what determines these fixed 
purposes of the soul? Unless they are determined by moral and 
religious considerations, they are not themselves either moral or 
religious. Unless our fixed determination to obey God, to devote 
ourselves to the promotion of his glory, flows from a due appre- 
ciation of his excellence, and from a sense of our obligations to 
him, it is not a religious purpose. And unless our determination 
that it shall be Christ for us to live, arises from an apprehension | 
of the glory of his person and of our relation to him as the pur- 
chase of his blood, it is not a Christian purpose. It may be phi- 
lanthropic or benevolent, but it is neither religious nor Christian. 
But 2. The scriptures, our own consciousness, and the universal 
judgment of men recognise those affections which terminate on 
moral objects as having a moral character, and therefore any 
theory which denies this must be false. The love of God, is 
essentially the love of the divine perfections, complacency and 
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delight in him as the infinitely good, which leads to adoration 
and obedience. It can hardly be denied that this is the constant 
representation of the Bible, and especially of its devotional 
parts. The Psalmist speaks of himself as longing after God, as 
a hart pants for the cooling waters. Whom have I in heaven, 
he exclaims, but thee, and there is none on earth I desire besides 
thee. All this Mr. Finney pronounces delusion or selfishness, 
When a moral agent,” he says, “is intensely contemplating moral 
excellence, and his intellectual approbation is emphatically pro- 
nounced, the natural and often the necessary result is, a corres- 
ponding feeling of complacency and delight in the sensibility. 
But this being altogether an involuntary state of the mind, has 
no moral character.” p. 224. “Indeed it is perhaps the general 
usage now to call this phenomenon of the sensibility love, and 
for want of just discrimination, to speak of it as constituting ~ 
religion. Many seem to suppose that this feeling of delight in 
and fondness for God, is the love required by the moral law.” p. 

224. “It is remarkable to what extent religion is regarded as a 

phenomenon of the sensibility and as consisting in feeling.” p. 

225. “Nothing is of greater importance than forever to under- 

stand that religion is a phenomenon of the will.” p.227. The 

legitimate and sufficient answer to all this is that it contradicts 

the common consciousness of men. They know it cannot be 

true. If Mr. Finney says it is a first truth of reason, that it is 

right to will the highest good, which we admit, we say, it isa 

first truth of reason that compassion, benevolence, love of God, 

conscientiousness, gratitude, devotion, reverence, humility, re- 

pentance, as states of feeling, have a moral character. He is 

forced to admit that this is the common judgment, and recog- 

nised in what he calls “the popular language of the Bible.” A 

philosophy which leads to a denial of this plain fact of conscious- 

ness, this first truth of reason, is a false philosophy. 

_It is obvious that a theory which reduces all virtue and reli- 
gion to a simple act of the will, must lead to the same view as to 
the nature of sin. Ifvirtue has no place in the affections, neither 
cansin have. Ifall religion is centred in one intention, all sin 
must be confined to another. If all virtue is benevolence, all sin 
is selfishness. But as benevolence is not an affection, but a pur- 

' pose, so selfishness must be an intention. It cannot consist, the 
author tells us in malevolence; “it cannot consist in any state of 
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the intelligence or sensibility, for these, as we have seen are in- 
voluntary and depend on acts of the will.” p. 286. “It must 
consist in the choice of self-gratification as an end.” . Or “sin con- 
sists in being governed by the sensibility instead of being goy- 
erned by the law of God as it lies revealed in the reason.” p. 287. 
This is a frequently recurring definition. “Benevolence is 
yielding the will up unreservedly to the demands of the intel- 
ligence.” p. 275. “Asthe will must either follow the law of 
reason, or the impulses of the sensibility, it follows that moral 
agents are shut up to the necessity of being selfish or beneyo- 
lent.” p. 290. “Men naturally desire their own happiness and 
the happiness of others. 'This is constitutional. But when in 
obedience to these desires they will their own or others happi- 
ness, they seek to gratify their sensibility or desires. ‘This is 
selfishness.” p. 290. Of course it makes no manner of differ- 
ence what the nature of the feeling is that determines the will. 


_'The sin does not lie in the nature of the feeling, but in the will’s 


being determined by any feeling. “It matters not what kind of 
desire it is, if it is desire that governs the will, this is selfishness.” 
p. 301.* It may be a desire of our own salvation, the desire of 
holiness, of the salvation of others, of the good of the world, of the 
glory of God, of the triumphs of the Lord Jesus. It matters not. 
It is just as selfish and as wicked to have the will determined by 
such desires, as by avarice, envy or malice. “'The choice of any 
thing because it is desired is selfishness and sin.” p. 305. “Some 
writers have fallen into the strange mistake of making virtue to 
consist in the gratification of certain desires, because, as they say, 
those desires are virtuous.’ They make some of the desires sel- 
fish and some benevolent. To yield the will to the control of 
the selfish propensities is sin. 'T’o yield the will to the control 
of the benevolent desires, such as the desire of my neighbours’ 
happiness, and the public happiness, is virtue, because these are 
good desires, while the selfish desires are evil. Now this has 
been a very common view of virtue and vice. But it is funda- 
mentally erroneous. None of the constitutional desires are good 
or evil in themselves. They are all alike involuntary and ter- 
minate on their correlated objects. To yield the will to the 


*The sinner may “ feel deeply malicious and revengeful feelings towards God ; 
but sin does not consist in these feelings or necessarily imply them.” p. 296. 
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control of any one of them, no matter which, is sin.” p. 503. 
Mr. Finney is beautifully consistent in all this, and in the conse- 
quences, which of necessity flow from his doctrine. He admits 
that if a man pays his debts from a sense of justice, or feeling of 
concientiousness, he is therein and therefor just as wicked as if 
he stole a horse.* Or if a man preaches the gospel froma de- 
sire to glorify God and benefit his fellow men, he is just as wick- 
ed for so doing as a pirate.t We may safely challenge Hurtado 
de Mendoza, Sanchez, or Molina to beat that. : 

It passes our comprehension to discover why the will being 
determined by the desire to honour God is selfishness and sin, 
while its being determined by the desire of the highest good is 
virtue. It is as much determined by desire in.the one case as in 
the other. Mr. Finney says indeed that in the one case it is de- 
termined by the intelligence, and in the other, by the sensibi- 
lity. But reason as much dictates that we should honour God, as 
that we should seek the happiness of the universe. And the 
will is as much decided by the intelligence in the one case as in 
the other. The only way in which the intelligence can deter- 
mine the will is, that the truth which the intelligence contem- 
plates, whether it be the value of the well-being of the universe, 
or the excellence of God, awakens the corresponding desire or 
feeling of right, fitness or obligation, and that determines the 
will. If the will is not determined by a desire to secure the hap- 
piness of the universe, what benevolence is there in such a de- 
termination ? 

Mr. Finney’s principles lead him to assert that there is no 
difference in their feelings between the renewed and the unre- 
newed, the sinner and the saint. “'The sensibility of the sinner,” 
he says, “is susceptible of every kind and degree of feeling 
that is possible to saints.” p. 521. He accordingly goes on to 


*“He may be prevented (committing commercial injustice) by a constitutional or 
phrenological conscientiousness, or sense of justice. But this is only a feeling of 
the sensibility, and if restrained only by this, he is |just as absolutely selfish, as if 
he had stolen a horse in obedience to acquisitiveness,” p. 317. 


+“ If the selfish man were to preach the gospel, it would be only because upon 
the whole it was most pleasing or gratifying to himself, and not at all for the 
sake of the good of being as an end. If he should become a pirate, it would be 
for exactly the same reason. . . . Whichever cause he takes, he takes it for 


precisely the same reason; and with the same degree of light it must involve the 
same degree of guilt,” p. 355, 
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show that sinners may desire sanctification, delight in the truth, 
abhor sin, have complacency in good men, entertain feelings of 
love and gratitude to God, and in short, be as to feeling and con- 
duct, exactly what saints are. The only essential difference is 
in the will, in their ultimate purpose or intention. The sinner’s 
ultimate intention may be to promote the glory of God, from a 
sense of duty, or from appreciation of the loveliness of moral ex- 
cellence, and he be no better than a pirate; if his ultimate end 
is to promote happiness because happiness is intrinsically valu- 
able, he is a saint.* 

A Fourrn doctrine flowing from Mr. Finney’s fundamental 
principles, is that every man must, at any given moment, be 
either totally depraved, i. e. as wicked as it is possible for him, 
with his knowledge, to be, or perfectly holy. This is a conclu- 
sion which it would appear he finds some difficulty in persuading - 
his friends to adopt. They receive the premises, they admit 
the validity of many other sequences from them, but this is ra- 
ther more than they are prepared for! Mr. Finney is right, and 
he knows it. He has them in his power, and he commands them 
to follow wherever he and the “ Intelligence” lead. If the In- 
telligence deceives us here, we can never know truth from er- 
ror. If obligation is limited by ability; if ability extends only 
to acts of the will; if the acts of the will are confined to the 
choice of ends and means; and if the choice of means has no mo- 
ral character but from the nature of the end chosen, it follows 
that all morality is confined to the choice of an end. Ifthe 
right end is chosen, the agent discharges his whole duty; he ful- 
fills the single command of law and reason. Ifhe chooses the wrong 
end, he commits all the sin, of which he is capable. ‘The only 
respect in which one moral agent can be either better or worse 
than another, is as one has more ability than another. A child 
has not the knowledge or strength of a man, nor a man of an 


* « Whether he [the unrenewed man] preach and pray, or rob and plunder 
upon the high seas, he does it only for one end, that is for precisely the same rea- 
son, [ viz. to gratify some feeling ; ] and of course his sinfulness is complete in the 
sense that itcan only be varied by varying light. This I know is contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, but it is the truth and must be known ; and it is of the highest im- 
portance that these fundamental truths of morality and of immorality should be held 
up to the minds of all.” p.355. On the same page we are taught, that if a man ab- 
stains from any thing “ because it is wicked” it is selfish, because the will is deter- 
mined by “ phrenological conscientiousness.” 
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angel. It is not required therefore, of the child to have so high 
an estimate of the value of “the good of being,” as a man should 
have, nor of a man that he should haye the comprehensive and 
consequent strength of intention of an angel. If ability limits 
obligation, all that can be required is, that a moral agent should 
will the highest good with an intensity proportioned to his honest 
conviction of its value. 'That is “with conscious honesty of in- 
tention.” This is all an angel can do, and it is perfection in him. , 
It is all a converted pirate can do, and it is perfection in him. 

Again, if happiness or enjoyment is the only real good, to in- 
tend the highest enjoyment of sentient beings is the whole of . 
virtue, to intend our own gratification is the whole of sin. It is 
impossible that these intentions should co-exist in the mind.. If 
a man intends the one, he does not intend the other. If all mo- 
rality centres in this ultimate intention, he must, therefore, at 
any given moment, be perfectly sinful or perfectly holy. ‘This 
is a severe dose of logic, but Mr. Finney will not, tolerate even a 
wry face in swallowing it. - 

“'The new or regenerate heart cannot sin. It is benevolence, 
love to God and man. This cannot sin. These are both ulti- 
mate choices or intentions, they are from their own nature effi- 
cient, each excluding the other, and each securing for the time 
being, the exclusive use of means to promote its end. 'T'o deny 
this, is the same absurdity as to maintain, either that the will can 
at the same time choose two opposite ends, or that it can choose 
one end only, but at the same time choose the means to accom- 
plish another end not yet chosen. Now either alternative is ab- 
surd. ‘Then holiness and sin can never co-exist in the same mind. 
Each, as has been said, for the time being, necessarily excludes 
the other. Selfishness and benevolence co-exist in the same 
mind! A greater absurdity and a more gross contradiction was 
never conceived or expressed.” p. 310. This is sound logic, 
and therefore we must either admit that every man is either 
perfectly holy or entirely sinful, at any given time, or we must 
deny that moral obligation is confined to intention; and if we de- 
ny that, we must of course admit, that feelings or states of the 
sensibility may have a moral character, and if we concede that 
point, we must concede that obligation is not limited by ability, 
and then the great Diana of the Ephesians has fallen. 

This doctrine of the simplicity or unity of moral character is 
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very prominently presented in this work. In Lecture xi. the 
main proposition contended for is: “Moral character is wholly 
right or wholly wrong, and never partly right and partly wrong 
atthe same time.” p. 156. In Lecture xxviii., he says: “'This 
conducts us to the conclusion or truth to be demonstrated, name- — 
ly: That moral agents are at all times either as holy or sinful as 
with their knowledge they can be.” p. 354. 

We have little space to devote to remarks on this subject, and 


~ surely little need be said. The doctrine of course rests on a false 


apprehension of the nature of sin and holiness, and of the grounds 
and extent of our obligations. Our own conscience and the 
Bible teach us that we are bound to be completely conformed 
to the law or image of God; that in whatever respect or degree 
we fall short of’ that standard of excellence is sin; and that the 
law of God exhibits yyhat rational beings ought to be, not what 
they can be, not what they have plenary power at any moment 
to make themselves, but what they would be and would at all 
times have power to be, were it not for their sinfulness. No 
man, according to the standard of conscience and the Bible, is 
perfect, who is not perfectly like Christ, or has not attained to 
“the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ;” who has not 
the same love, reverence, humility, patience, long-suffering, 
mercy, that were in him. It shocks the moral sense of men to 
say that a pirate, with all his darkness of mind as to God, and 
divine things, with all his callousness, with all the moral habits 
of a life of crime, becomes perfectly holy, by a change of will, by 
forming a new intention, by mere honesty of purpose. If the 
demands of God thus rapidly sink with the increasing depravity 
of men, as has often been remarked, the shortest road to perfec- 
tion is the most debasing course of crime. 2. Need any reader of 
the Bible be reminded that the consciousness of sin, of present 
corruption and unworthiness, is one of the most uniform features 
of the experience of God’s people as there recorded? 3. Oris — 
there any one point in which Christian experience in all ages of 
the church is more strongly pronounced, than in this sense of sin 
and consequently humiliation under it? In opposition to the 
common consciousness of men, to the plainest teachings of the 
scriptures, and to the experience of the people of God, we are 
called upon to believe that “honest intention” is the whole of 
duty and religion, if we have that, we are perfect. If this is a 
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false doctrine, no one can fail to see, what its effects must be. 
If a man thinks himself perfect, if he says, Iam rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knows not that 
he is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, 
his situation is most deplorable. Mr. Finney is well aware that 
his doctrine changes the whole nature of religion; and hence his 
frequent denunciations of the false philosophy and pretended 
orthodoxy, by which religion has been perverted and the church 
corrupted. And certain it is that religion, as represented by 
him, is something exceedingly different from what good people 
in all ages have commonly regarded it. We should have to pro- 
vide a new language, new hymns, new prayers, and especially a 
new Bible. It is useless however to continue these remarks. If 
aman can believe that every human being is either perfectly 
sinful or perfectly holy, he can believe anything. And a theory 
that leads to this conclusion, is thereby exploded, and its frag- 
ments need hardly be looked after. 

Of course Mr. Finney teaches that full or perfect obedience to 
the moral law is the condition of salvation, now and ever. There 
is not a passage in the Bible he says, which intimates that men 
are saved or justified “upon conditions short of personal holiness 
or a return to full obedience to the moral law.” p. 366. Any 
man, therefore, conscious of coming short of perfection, has sure 
evidence that he is not justified. “As the moral law is the law 
of nature, it is absurd to suppose that entire obedience to it 
should not be the unalterable condition of salvation.” p. 364. 
Regeneration therefore is declared to be “an INSTANTANEOUS 
CHANGE FROM ENTIRE SINFULNESS TO ENTIRE HOLINESS.” p. 500. 

This work has interested us principally on two accounts. 
First, as an illustration of the abject slavery to which the under- 
standing, when divorced from the Bible, and from the other con- 
stituents of our nature, reduces those who submit themselves to 
its authority. One would think that history furnished examples 
enough of the consequences of following such a guide, to deter 
others from repeating the experiment. Secondly, Mr. Finney’s 
book is the best refutation that can well be given of the popular 
theology current in many parts of our country. How long have 
we been accustomed to hear that inability is incompatible with 
obligation, and that happiness is the highest good. Grant Mr. 
Finney these principles, and he need ask you no further favours, 
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You must follow him to all his conclusions. He has had the 
strength and the boldness to carry them out to their legitimate 
consequences. And here they are. You must either take them, 
or give up the principles whence they flow. We heartily thank 


our author for having brought matters to this alternative. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Ant. VIL—The Bible, the Rod, and Religion in Common 
Schools.—The* Ark of God on a New Cart; a Sermon by 
Rev. M. Hale Smith.—A Review of the Sermon, by Wm. B. 
Fowle, Publisher of the Mass. Common School Journal.— 
Strictures on the Sectarian Character of the Common School 
Journal, by a member of the Mass. Board of Education —Cor- 
respondence between the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and Rev. Matthew Hale Smith. Boston. 
1847. Svo. pp. 59. 


Tux copious title of this pamphlet furnishes an accurate cata- 
logue of its contents. Its history may be stated somewhat more 
fully thus. Mr. Smith, who is well known as a convert from 
Universalism, preached a sermon in Boston on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1846, which was reported at considerable length in the Bos- 
ton Recorder. The text (2 Sam. vi. 3, And. they set the ark of 
God upon a new cart,) creates an expectation of quaintness 
which the sermon does not realize, the text being simply used 


- ¢9 introduce the sentiment that “a right thing must not be done 


in a wrong way.” ‘This is specially applied to the modern sepa- 
ration of moral reforms from religion. 'The increase of crime is 
affirmed upon the ground of the growing profanation of the Sab- 
path, a general relapse into intemperance, a new boldness in 
crime, especially among the young. After denying that all this 
evil can be attributed to “rumselling,” the preacher assigns as 
it real causes, the divorce of temperance from religion, a morbid 
sympathy with crime, the absence of domestic instruction, and 
the irreligious character of public education, as evinced by the 
effort to exclude the Bible and the rod from public schools, in 
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which the Massachusetts Board of Education is charged with 
aiding, through its Agent (Horace Mann,) and through its Libra- 
ry, in which evangelical doctrines are proscribed and Uniyersal- 
ism taught. In further illustration of the fruits of this decline, 
the preacher mentions the decay of parental authority, the 
delivery of atheistical lectures in the Boston Lyceum, and the 
actual corruption of morals in the public schools. 

This sermon called forth a violent reply from the publisher 
and joint-editor of the Common School Journal, in which it is 
described as “a tissue of impudence and ignorance,” and its 
author as “a knave or an idiot, or both ;” “the Abinadab” who, 


instead of the ark, “should have had the ride ina cart,” i.e. as | 


he explains it afterwards, “ina cart that would leaye him stand- 
ing, as his whole sermon stands, on nothing.” The unusual 
ferocity of this attack may perhaps be explained by one of its 
allusions to the Hebrew code, according to which “a renegade 
was to be stoned.” As to the matter in dispute, it is alleged 
that the Board of Education is composed of two Orthodox Bap- 
tists, four Orthodox Congregationalists, one Episcopalian, one 
Unitarian, and one Universalist; that the Board has required 
the Bible to be used in the only schools under its direct control ; 
that it has never recommended the entire disuse of the rod; that 
more than half the public teachers in Boston, and nineteen-twen- 
tieths out of it, are Orthodox and under Orthodox control; and 
that no such books as Mr. Smith describes are among those re- 
commended by the Board. 'This, with reiterated charges of “un- 
fairness,” “ falsehood,” and “a weakness common to changelings,” 
makes up Mr. Fowle’s reply. 

Before its appearance Mr. Mann had written to Mr. Smith, 
calling upon him to avow or disavow the report of his sermon, 
and to substantiate or withdraw his charges. in the meantime 
affirming that the whole influence of the Board of Education had 
been to get the Bible into the Common Schools instead of out 
of them, and to uphold the use of the rod when other measures 
of restraint had failed. 

Mr. Smith, in reply, disclaims any personal attack on Mr. 
Mann, but vindicates his right to question his proceedings as a 
public servant and the organ of the Board, As authorities for 
his own allegations he refers to Mr. Mann’s reports, journals, 
lectures, and speeches in conventions. On this authority he 
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charges him with aiming to change the system of common school 
education, so as to exalt the intellectual above the moral, and 

‘ man above God, with excluding the Bible as a whole, while ad- 
mitting parts, with discountenancing “religious instruction” in 
the sense attached to those words by nine-tenths of professing 
Christians, and with furnishing books for “Sabbath reading” 
from which all that savours of evangelical truth is carefully re- 
moved. 

In his second letter, Mr. Mann complains that Mr. Smith had 
only repeated when he should have proved his charges, and again 
affirms that the Bible was never so extensively used in the com- 

‘mon schools as at the present time. To Mr. Smith’s question 
whether he approves of the whole Bible as a school-book, he 
replies that he has no right to ask it, and that he believes the 
Bible to make known the rule of life and the means of salvation. 
To the question whether he admits the rod as a principal means 
of correction, he dwells chiefly on an error of orthography (prin- 
ciple for principal,) affecting to be doubtful which was meant, 

- but after all admits the truth of Mr. Smith’s statement. Of 
« religious instruction” he declares himself in favour, “to the 
extremest verge to which it can be carried, without invading 

‘those rights of conscience, which are established by the laws of 
God, and guarantied to us by the Constitution of the State.” As 
to the charge of teaching Universalism, he still calls for proof, if 

| the accuser would hereafter be believed ; as to the exclusion of 
evangelical truth, he says, “what then must ‘evangelical religion’ 

be ?” 
Mr. Smith in his second letter, takes for granted that the 
Board of Education is responsible for its Agent and its Library, 
and then declares, on the authority of private testimony, that 

Mr. Mann does not acknowledge the whole Bible to be the 

inspired word of God, or all its parts proper to be read in schools. 
As to the rod, he avails himself of Mr. Mann’s concession, and 
further shows from his reports, that corporal punishment is 
| always represented as a necessary evil, the necessity of which . 
we should endeavour to remove. As to religious instruction he 
quotes from the publications of the Board their language with 
respect to the Sabbath and the doctrine of depravity, and from a 
private conversation of Mr. Mann, his admission that all appeal 
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to a future state of rewards and punishments must be excluded 
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as sectarian. Similar charges are made against the common 
school library and backed by quotations. The rest of the letter 
is occupied with an assertion of the right to call these acts in 
question, and an appeal to secular authorities in favour of thor- 
ough Christian education. 

We have thought that an abstract of this correspondence 
might be interesting to our readers, who are fully aware of the 
importance of the questions at issue, and can appreciate the argu- 
ments here urged, without the aid of any comment upon our part. 

The ability and power of writing, manifested upon both sides, 
are greatly above mediocrity. Even the furious assault of Mr. 
Fowle is a strong and pointed composition. That Mr. Smith 
should reckon it “so foul a production” as to soil his pages, is 
entirely natural. ‘The style of Mr. Mann is clear, deliberate and 
dignified. Our readers are already acquainted with the point 
and terseness of Mr. Smith’s. Its faults lie chiefly in the figura- 
tive passages, as when he speaks of a system planted on a base 
and there outriding storms and convulsions, (p. 49.) But that 
he can excel, even in this style, is clear from the felicitous allu- 


sion which concludes the correspondence. Speaking of the. 


charge of opposition to improvement and antiquated prejudice, 
he says it might as well be alleged, “that all who censure the 
conduct of Capt. Hoskins in the wreck of the Great Britain, 
disparage the model of that steamer, deride all improvement in 
naval architecture, and wish to throw navigation back to the 
point it had reached in the time of Christopher Columbus.” He 
then carries out the illustration thus suggested. “Her model is 


splendid—her equipments of the first order—her destination ° 


hopeful. Safe hands are not at the tiller—the chart is unstudied 
—rash experiments are made—the open sea, the usual, the safe 
path, is abandoned for a shorter cut and a quicker trip. Her 
speed at the outset promised well; but when no one thought of 
danger—while all on board were buoyant and joyous in the con- 


ident belief that their route was the safest and the best—the 
. good ship, in all her glory, was hard and fast in Dundrum Bay— 


a splendid wreck on the Irish coast.” 
the end in the ideal case 
seems, by the latest advices, 


We sincerely wish that 
may be as satisfactory as that which 
to be anticipated in the real one. 
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Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Biographical, Iilus- 
trative of the principles of a portion of her early settlers, By 
Rev. Wm. Henry Foot. New York: Robert Carter, 58 
Canal Street. 1846. 

We have been greatly entertained, and instructed by these 
sketches of North Carolina History. Of the leading events, we 
had some knowledge before; but we find them here more 
minutely stated, and derived from more authentic sources than 
any to which we have had access. Some of the scenes described 
are of avery interesting and stirring nature; and they are given 
by Mr. Foot, in a very lively style. The size of the volume, at 
first intimidated us; but when we commenced reading, we found 
so much to engage attention, that we could not be satisfied with- 
out going over the whole. 

The plan of the author ‘has necessarily led to considerable rep- 
etition; as he brings the same actors on the stage, in very dif- 
ferent connexions; but though this swells the size of the volume, 


_ it can scarcely be said to be a fault; for we become. so deeply 


interested in the leading personages brought on the stage, that 
we are glad, after some acquaintance, to meet them again. We 
are surprized at the amount of authentic information which Mr. 
Foot hasbeen able to collect; much of which would soon have been 
irrecoverably lost. The future historian of that state, will find 
in this volume a rich treasure of facts,on the authenticity of 
which dependence may be placed. 

So much has been written and spoken respecting the Pilgrims 
of New England, and so little about people of a different or- 
igin; that the impression on the public mind seems to be, 
that all that was valuable in our population was to be ascribed 
to this single source. It was, therefore, gratifying to us who 
claim our descent from the Caledonian race, to find a son of the 
Pilgrims coming forward with noble disinterestedness to do 
justice to another race of people, nearly as numerous as the Pil- 
grims, and in intelligence, stern integrity, and indomitable 


energy and patriotism, not surpassed by any people in the United 


States. 


their origin from the Scotch Irish, cannot be easily ascertained, 
for two reasons; first, because they did not settle in a body, like 


The number of the people of this country, who have derived 
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the people of New England, and lower Virginia, but in various 
parts of the country ; and secondly, because they have possessed, 
in an uncommon degree, an emigrating spirit. They have been 
the pioneers in the settlement of most of our territories and new 
states, in the south and west. We are acquainted with some 
places in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, which at first 
were almost entirely populated by immigrants from the North of 
Ireland, in which, at present, there is scarcely to be found a family 
of thatrace. This has been owing to the disposition of this people 
to emigrate in quest of new countries and more fertile lands. This, 
it must be acknowledged, has had a tendency to retard the march 
of improvement, and often to break up religious societies in the 
older states. ‘There has been, however, a compensation in the 
benefits conferred on the new countries, by the) settlement of 
enterprizing, religious, and industrious men. 'The progress of 
the Scotch Irish race, and the number of the descendants from 
this stock, may, in some degree, be measured by the progress 
and numbers of the Presbyterian church, in the United States; 
for it may be asserted, that nine-tenths of this large denomina- 
tion, including all its branches and divisions, are of the Scotch 
Irish race. The immigration of this people into America, did 
not commence until nearly a century after the arrival of the 
Cavaliersin Virginia, and the Pilgrims in New England. Their 
first settlement was in the states of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. ‘The great majority of the first settlers in the 
south-eastern counties of Pennsylvania, were of this race; and 
when the Cumberland Valley could be safely inhabited by the 
whites, it was speedily filled®up by this enterprising people. 
The same population pushed along this fertile valley through 
Maryland and Virginia, where for a while, they had almost entire 
possession. And various settlements were formed by them in 
. other parts of Virginia, as on Rockfish, Cub Creek, Buffalo in 
Prince Edward, and in the county of Campbell, where a large 
congregation, named Concord, made an early settlement. 

North Carolina, in its upper parts, opened a wide field for the 
numerous emigrants of this restless people; and a very full ac- 
count is given in this volume of their settlement in various parts 
of that state. One reason why so many resorted to that state was, 
that there were no hostile tribes of Indians in that region; but on 
the western borders of Pennsylvania and Virginia, the incursions of 
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the savage foe were frequent, and their massacres heart-rending. 
Whole congregations, after fixing their abode in the Cumberland 
Valley, were driven off by the Indians, and obliged to seek ano- 


_ ther home. Mr. Sankey’s congregation, who settled with him in 


Prince Edward county, Va., were obliged to fly from their homes 
near to Harrisburg or Carlisle, by the frequent incursions of the 
savages. And Mr. Craighead’s congregation on the Cowpasture 
river, in Virginia, were under the necessity of removing to 
North Carolina. 

But when the French war was ended, and peace made with the 
Indians, or the more hostile tribes driven beyond the Ohio, the 
tide of emigration turned westward, and the counties in the 
west of Pennsylvania were rapidly filled up with a Scotch Irish 
population ; and in this region there is now, probably, a more 
dense and unmixed population of this race, than anywhere else 
in the United States; unless the counties of Rockingham, Au- 
gusta, Rockbridge and Bottetourt, &c., in the Great Valley of 
Virginia, be an exception. Buta large portion of the first set- 
tlers in Georgia, T'ennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, were'{of 
Scotch Irish descent. In short, with a few exceptions, where- 
ever you find Presbyterians, there you find the descendants of 
the Scotch Irish. ' 

It has often occurred to us, that it would be a desirable thing, to 
have prepared, an accurate account of the people of the different 
nations, who have contributed to the population of these United 
States; and the peculiar traits of character which belong to each 
race. Unless this work be undertaken soon, the materials for it 
will be out of reach: and we cannot think of any person who 
would be likely to perform such a work more satisfactorily, than 
the author of these sketches. And we are of opinion, that it 
would be found very interesting in the execution. We want a 
better account, than has yet been given, of the origin and char- 
acter of our German population, which, next to the English, is 
the most numerous; and the prospect, from the abundant emigra- 
tion of late years is, that the descendants of the Germans will 
equal those of any other nation in these United States. 

- The Dutchor Hollanders, are also a very interesting people, and 
form a compact body along both sides of the Hudson; but the Dutch 
haye not heen actuated, like the Irish, with a migratory spirit ; 
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they remain, for the most part, on the soil first occupied on thei 
arrival in this country. 

In such a view of the origin of the American people, no class 
would deserve a more particular attention than the Huegonots 
and their descendants. 'They are more numerous, than at first 
view would be supposed.. Driven from their homes in France by 
a cruel persecution, solely on account of their firm adherence to 
the Protestant religion, they found an asylum in several of the 
states of this Union; in South Carolina, Virginia, and New York, 
they were numerous, and the names of some-of our most hon- 
ored families, indicate a descent from this race. Many years 
since, we heard a sensible man observe, that a special providence 
seemed to attend this persecuted race; and he enumerated a 
great many men of distinction, several of whom had risen to 
high stations in the government, who were descendants of the 
Huegonots, and as far as is known, they have been uniformly the 
friends and supporters of the Christian religion, and of civil 
liberty. 


Personal Declensions and Revivals of Religion in the Soul. 
By the Rey. Octavius Winslow, author of the Experimental 
and Practical view of the work of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Atonement, &c. Robert Carter, 58 Canal street, New York, 
and 56 Market street, Pittsburg. 


We have not, in the multitude of books which issue from the 
press, many works on experimental and practical religion. All 
the publications of Mr. Winslow seem to be of this descrip- 
tion; and are written with judgment and feeling. They will 
be relished by the experienced Christian; and the little volume, 
now noticed, can scarcely be read by any professor without 
benefit. In this age of declining spirituality, it is a very seasona- 
ble work; and the Christian public are much indebted to Mr. 
Carter for giving wide. circulation to this and other sound trea- 


i calculated to be eminently useful to the churches in this 
and. 


Thomae Bradwardini, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, De Causa 
Dei, Contra Pelagium et De Virtute Causarum, Tres Libri. 
Brapwarpine lived in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 

tury. He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, and was 
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justly esteemed one of the most learned men of ihe age; tor he 
was not only a great theologian, but was distinguished for his 
mathematical and philosophical science. This book, when pub- 
lished, was received with universal applause; and while ‘Thomas 
Aquinas obtained the title of the angelic doctor, and Scotus, that 
of the swbile doctor, Bradwardine was honoured by the pope, 
with that of the profound doctor; which he well deserved, for he 
has discussed the abstruse subjects of Predestination, Free-will, 
the nature and necessity of grace, and the operation of second 
causes, with profound wisdom, and clear discrimination. The 
reading of this Augustinian work against Pelagius, would change 
the opinion of many respecting the state of learning in the four- 
teenth century. 


De Veritate Christianae Religionis Liber, Adversus Atheos, 
Epicureos, Ethnicos, Judeos, Mahumedistas, et Caeteros Infi- 
deles, a, Philippe Morneo, Plessiei Domino, Nobili Gailo, 
Gallict primum Conscriptus, nunc autem ab eodem. Latine 
Versus. Antwerp, Ex officina Christopheri Plantini. A. D. 
1583. “ 

Mornay Duptzssis, was a Frenchman, and by the acknowl- 


_edgment of all, one. of the ablest defenders, and greatest orna- 


ments of the Reformation. He was born in 1549, was descended 
from an ancient and noble family. His father died when he was 


a child, and his mother having openly embraced the reformed 


religion, had her son carefully educated in the principles of the 
same. He was also furnished with the best teachers in every 
department of literature and science; and as his genius was ex- 
traordinary, his proficiency was uncommon. At first he made 
choice of the military profession, but having received a serious 
bodily injury, he relinquished the pursuit of arms. And France 
being exceedingly disturbed by civil wars, he retired, first into 
Switzerland, then went into Italy, and spent some time at Rome, 
where he was in much peril, on account of his religion. For 


» some time he sojourned at Frankfort, but made excursions to all 


the principal cities of northern Europe. In 1572 he passed 
over into England, and was well received by Elizabeth and her 
court. In 1579, Mornay married and settled himself in his 


. native country. Henry, Prince of Navarre, invited him to his 
- court, and paid great attention to his advice. He also employed 
19 
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him to go to England, to solicit the aid of queen Elizabeth to the 
Protestant cause. He was also sent as the ambassador of the 
Prince to the diet of Augsburg, in 1579. And when Henry, 
for political reasons, was inclined to become a Roman Catholic, 
Mornay steadily opposed the measure; and when the prince 
actually went over to the cause which he had so zealously fought 
against, this distinguished man withdrew from his court. Though 
so much occupied with public business, much of his time was 
spent in severe study. This great work, “Dx Verrrats,” he 
published about 1580; and it was the first work in defence of 
Christianity, written after the reformation ; and in learning it is 
surpassed by none which succeeded it. 


Hieronymi Epistote. Tux copy of this work, which has 
recently been added to the library of the Theological Seminary 
at this place, is a curiosity on account of its age and its perfect 
state of preservation. For, although it has no title page, the 
date of the impression is given at the close of the book ; and the 
year is 1480, just three years before Luther was born. It is a 
large folio, the paper very thick and strong, and what is very 
remarkable, although the book is now 367 years old, the paper 
retains its white colour without stains, and is not in the least 
worm-eaten. ‘I'he present binding is very strong, but evidently 
not the original covering of the book. Judging from the past, 
we see no reason why this volume may not last a thousand years 
to come, if taken good care of. 'The type is large, and very 
distinct and regular, with the usual abbreviations of that period. 


An Address, delivered on the evening of the twenty-second of 
February, 1847, before the Young Men’s Association of the 
city of Albany. By William B. Sprague, D.D. Published by 


request of the Executive Committee. Albany: Printed by 
Joel Munsel. 1847, 


Tis address, like the other writings of its author, is written 
in an easy, perspicuous, and flowing style. Its object is to hold 
up Wasuineton as an object. of study and contemplation to 
young men of the present generation. The traits of character 
‘of this great man, selected for consideration, are such as are prom- 
inently exhibited in his “Farewell Address,” and are happily 


calculated to make a salutary impression on the audience to whom 
they were addressed. 
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The Explanatory Bible Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer, Geo- 
graphical, Topographical, and Historical, containing maps of 
all the Countries and places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testament, drawn from the latest authorities, and engraved 
expressly for the Work, with Illustrative Essays for each 
map, and accurate local descriptions in the Gazetteer ; a col- 
oured Missionary Map of the World ; a Dictionary of the 
Natural History of the Bible, with Engravings, Tables of 
Time, Weights, Measures, Tabular Views, §c. By the Rev. 
William Jenks, D.D., Editor of the Comprehensive Bible, and 
Vice President of the American Oriental Society. Boston: 
Published by Charles Hickling. 1847. 


Tuts work, from the pen of the laborious and learned Dr. 
Jénks, of Boston, supplies an important desideratum in Biblical 
literature. It wili be found to afford great facilities to the theo- 
logical student, and to the expositor of the sacred scriptures. 
Matters, which the student of the Bible had to search for in many 
volumes, are here presented in a condensed form, in a volume of 
moderate size. We think, therefore, that it will find its place 
on the table of all those who aim at an accurate acquaintance 
with the various contents of the holy scriptures. 


The Revival in School ; a sequel to “the Great Secret Discover- 
ed” by Joseph Alden, D.D., author of “the Light Hearted 
Girl,” “the Burial of the First Born,” “Elizabeth Benton,” 
“Example of Washington,” &c. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
Publisher, Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall. 1847. 


Tue great excellence of this book consists in its happy mode 
of imparting to young persons, correct views of important theo- 
logical truths. Without some knowledge of these, there can be 
no religion. Parents and teachers should remember this, and 
carefully select and place before the children committed to their 
care, such aids as would enable them when under the Spirit’s 
influence, to look to “the Door” at the entrance of the narrow 
way. The little volume before us, is admirably adapted to this 
end; and though unpretending, is evidently the offspring of a 
highly gifted and discriminating mind. We should be glad to 
see a second sequel delineating in the same pleasing style, the 
ingathering and subsequent deportment of the converts. 
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The Wycliffites, or England in the Fifteenth Century. ‘By 
Mrs. Colonel Mackay, authoress of “ the Family at Heather- 
dale,” etc. etc. New York: Robert Carter. 1847. 12mo. 
pp: 424. 

Tuars is a fictitious narrative, intended to display the principles 
and influence of the early English reformation, rather than the 
personal history of Wiclif. It appears to be written with an evan- 
gelical spirit, and with a sincere desire to procure entrance for the 
truth into minds which will not attend to dissertations or sermons. 


Tales of the Scottish Peasantry. By the Rey. Henry Duncan, 
D.D., and others. New York: Robert Carter. 1847. 18mo. 
pp. 321 . | 
‘\ book of true stories, relating to common life and to religion, 

is always welcome. Such is this volume, chiefly from the pen of 

the late excellent Dr. Duncan. The narratives are interesting 
and instructive; and the book will be eagerly sought by the young. 

No peasantry in the world is more deserving of study, than that 

of Scotland. ‘The reader may be assured that he will meet with 

nothing to offend sound morals or scriptural belief. 


History of the American Lutheran Church, from its commence- 
ment in the year of our Lord 1685, to the year 1842 ; etc., etc. 
By Ernest L. Hazelius, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary of the Lutheran Synod of South Caro- 
lina. Zanesville,O: 1846. 12mo. pp. 295. 

Ir is sufficient to name the subject and the author, in order to 
gain respect for this volume. ‘The large and increasing branch 
of the church, which is here portrayed, must awaken more and 
more attention, every day. Such is the extraordinary growth 
of the German population, that he who continues to neglect it 
must be an ignorant or a selfish man. Dr. Hazelius has given 
us a perspicuous view of the rise and progress of American Luthe- 
ranism; and has done this in a spirit of marked liberality. We 
earnestly hope that the opinions which he expresses, on the use 
of the English Language, may command the attention of those 
to whom they principally relate. It is to be regretted, that the 
author hasnot presented more fully, in a tabular form, suited to 
easy reference, the whole statistics of the Lutheran Church. 
As it is, the volume is our best extant resource, on this point. 
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Select Treatises of Martin Luther, in the original German, 
with Philological Notes, and an Essay on German Etymolo- 
gy. By B.Sears. Andoyer: Allen, Morrill and Wardwell. 
1846. 12mo. pp. 382. 

Tux idea of this book is felicitous. We regard it as the most 
valuable aid to German studies which has appeared in Ame- 
rica. In every language, the true method is to begin with 
the fountains of literature. Lather is not only the master-mind 
of Germany, but the moulder of the modern German tongue. 
The tracts have the highest intrinsic value, and are elucidated 
by the annotations of a genuine scholar. We would not for an 
instant hesitate to give this book the preference to any manual 
for beginners, which we have ever seen. 


Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans ; with remarks on the 
Commentaries of Dr. Macknight, Professor Moses Stuart, 
and Professor Tholuck. By Robert Haldane, Esq. From 
the fifth Edinburgh edition. New York: Robert Carter. 
1847, S8vo. pp. 746. 

Tur fact that five editions of this work have been demanded 
in Scotland, indicates the estimation in which it is there held. 
The character of the exposition is well known to the religious 
public. It is not one of the critical commentaries for the learn- 
ed, in which reference is constantly had to the original text, 
but rather a book for continuous perusal; and it is well adapted 
to this end. Mr. Haldane was a Calvinist of the old stamp. In 
no single instance known to us, does he accede to any lax inter- 
pretation. Hisinterest is everywhere a dogmatical one, hence in 
a text or two, he interprets in a manner which though eminently 
orthodox is to our mind inexact. Yet the volume presents as we 
think, not only a sound, but an able vindication of the Pauline 
argument; and presents it in a way suited to arrest and convince 
the common mind, even more than erudite commentaries. We 


_ would i out the exposition of the seventh chapter, as an un- 


answerable vindication of the orthodox interpretation. 

As might be inferred from the title page, Mr. Haldane gives 
no quarter to the errors of Professors Tholuck and Stuart. On 
almost every page he strikes at them, and we think with effect: 
but so determined is he that not a particle of good sliall be ad- 
mitted in.an errorist, that he finds fault with some of our hum- 
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ple labours, in which we praise the learned Professor, while he 

cites and adopts our animadyersions. We can pardon the unre- 

lenting zeal of Mr. Haldane against Arminian and kindred errors. 

His long-continued and successful labours for the truth, on the 

continent of Europe, had brought him to the fullest view of that 

progress towards Neology, of which we see the beginnings in Ame- 

rica, as he did even in Scotland. As early as 1816, Mr. Haldane 

visited Geneva, then almost in total darkness. Good Mr. Malan 

however raised his voice about this time. Mr. Haldane became 

the instructor of a number of young students, using this very 

Epistle as his text-book. During the winter of 1816-17 almost 

all the theological students attended his expositions, thrice a 

week. Ofthese a number seem to have been truly converted; 

some of whom, as Rieu, Gonthier, and Henri Pyt, have entered 

into rest. The tone of Mr. Haldane’s teachings (which is also 

the tone of this volume) might be judged from the following 

characteristic sentences: “It was not by avoiding controterted 

subjects, and simply dwelling on truths common to professing 

Christians, as some good men have recommended as the proper 

course to be pursued on the Continent, that I laboured to raise 

up the fallen standard of the gospel at Geneva. It was, on the 

contrary, by not shunning to declare the whole counsel of God; 

so far as I was enabled to do so; it was by dwelling on every doc- 

trine of the Bible, whether it was controverted or not, or how- 
ever repulsive to the carnal mind, and by confronting and bring- 

ing to the test of scripture every argument levelled at my in- 

structions by both pastors and professors.” In a word, Mr. Hal- 

dane isa genuine Scottish Calvinist, with all the strong traits, 

which go to make up that character. Thougha Baptist, he dos 
not urge his opinions indecorously. Where he thinks a man in 

error, he makes conscience of never giving him a good. word. 
On the other hand he manifests an overweening fondness for 
Dr. Carson, an inflated and arrogant.writer. ‘These are specks, 
however, on the surface of a mirror, which reflects broadly the 

light of free, sovereign, abounding grace. The argumentation of 
the work is masculine. Its uniform tendency is to depress man, 
and exalt Christ. Its circulation among us will do good, in up- 

rooting new diyinity, and counteracting false views of this epistle- 
By throwing into one compact volume, that which fills three in 
ra editions, Mr. Carter has done a good service to his 
readers. 
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In one réspect, Mr. Haldane’s book is eminently deserving of 
commendation: it is fitted to be read uninterruptedly, in private 
or aloud, as much as any sermon or essay. It is everywhere 
strong, everywhere interesting. For this reason, and because it 
presents the genuine gospel, it is suited for the library of any 
layman, who can appreciate powerful reasoning, or who loves the | 
message of free grace. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Jane Taylor. By Isaac Tay- 
lor, author of “Natural History of Enthusiasm,” etc. New 
York: Robert, Carter, 1847. 18mo. pp. 274.—The Contri- 
butions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Work: with some pieces not 
before published. By the late Jane Taylor. In two volumes. 
R. Carter: 1847. 18mo.— Essays in Rhyme, or Morals and’ 
Manners, with the Poetical Remains of the late Jane Taylor. 
New York. 18mo. 1847. pp. 180. 

Dexicutrut books, from the pen, or concerning the life of an 
admirable Christian woman. We would gladly see them circu- 
lated without limit. If our notice is brief it is not hesitating or 
careless. Miss Taylor was a true genius, and possessed the ex- 
traordinary art ( unknown to her more splendid brother) of say- 
ing the greatest things in the simplest language. In her biogra- 
phy, we have learned to love her, as much as we admired her 
before. In prose and in verse she is equally happy, equally vi- 
vacious, and equally evangelical. Her letters between a Mother 
and Daughter, from the same press, are full of acceptable coun- 
sels. Such a union of feminine sensibility and gentleness, with 
manly vigour and originality, we scarcely find in any female au- 
thor of our day. 


Report on the Establishment of one or more Union Schools in 
Philadelphia or its Suburbs, similar, in their general design, 
. to the Ragged Schools of London. Philadelphia. 1847. Svo. 

pp: 30. 
Tur Sunday Schools of England were originally instituted 
_ for the benefit of those who were without the means of instruc- 
tion.at home, and they still continue, as at first, to a great extent 
: schools for the neglected poor. The difference of our social 
state, combined perhaps with other causes, has so far modified 
the system among us, that some complain of Sunday Schools as 
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having superseded the old practice of religious instruction in the 
family. It is found, however, in the large towns both of Eng- 
land and America, that the Sunday School system fails to reach 
a growing class of the younger population; to which many of our 
public disturbances are owing. 'T'o bring even this class under 
Christian influence is the object of the “Ragged Schools,” of 
London, a somewhat figurative designation founded on the fact 
that the pupils are received just as they are, or in other words 
that poverty and even dirt will not exclude them. 'The corres- 
ponding class among ourselves is harder to be dealt with im Eng- 
land, from the very fact that they can generally read, and from 
the license generated by abuse of our free institutions. It is an 
interesting question, therefore, whether these objects can be 
most effectually reached by an extension of the Sunday School 
System as it now exists, or by the introduction of a new one, 
more or less exactly corresponding to the Ragged Schools of Eng- 
land. To aid in the solution of this problem is the object of the 
excellent report before us, which seems to favour a bold experi- 
ment by opening a School upon a larger scale than any known 
among us, for the special benefit of the more neglected classes. 
Although printed pending a discussion of the question by the 
Sunday School Teachers of Philadelphia, and therefore exhibit- 
ing no definite result, it is highly worthy of attention for its val- 
uable practical suggestions, for the soundness of the principles 
which it maintains, and for the clear strong style in which it is 
composed. Asa sample of these qualities and for its own sake 
we insert the following paragraph. 

“Children and youth are quick discerners of every thing that 
favours unbridled liberty; and while newspapers are so cheap 
and so common as they are among us, and where comments upon 
the acts of public authorities are so unrestrained as they must be 
under our government, it is not strange that they should seize 
upon these marks of imbecility or timidity in those who are the 
sword-bearers of the State, and presume that their parents and 
teachers are made of the same metal. It is notechaps de- 
scending too minutely into particulars to say, thatthe boy or 
youth who trundles 2 wheelbarrow on the sidewalk, or lights a 
squib or cracker in the street, or defaces a wall, or girdles a 
shade tree, knowing that it is in violation of public law, and 
being emboldened to do so by seeing other and perhaps greater 
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offences winked at, or committed with impunity, is far less likely 

to obey his parents or his teacher, than he would be if he were 

made to feel his responsibility to public law, and saw others held 

to the like account. And when the temptation comes, to ven- 

ture upon some high-handed offence, to mingle in scenes of plun- 

der and carnage, or even to turn the muzzle of a cannon upon 

the dwellings or persons of unoffending and helpless citizens, 

such a youth may be relied on to do that fearful deed, and will 

have been nerved to it by those who winked at his earlier and 

comparatively venial violations of wholesome laws. In the old 

cities of Europe dreadful experience has led to the correction of 

some of the evils to which we have just alluded. The end of 

them has been more than once revealed in scenes that make hu- 

manity shudder. However anti-republican it may be, necessity 

has been laid upon them to provide for the public peace and 

safety by stringent enactments, and a severe administration of 

them. If groups of boys and idle youth upon the public walks, 

or at places of public resort, are found to lead or even tempt to 

violations of law or to disturbances of peace and quiet, they are 

not left to grow and extend till they become unmanageable. 

Whatever may be said of ‘the right to stand where we choose,’ 

and ‘the right to keep what company we please,’ the evil is 

- nipped in the bud. If voluntary associations for some public 

. service, as the extinguishment of fires, &c. are found to be in- 

consistent with the peace and order of the community, such as- 

~  sociations are not left to strengthen themselves and. gain the 

- ascendancy over the popular will. The evil is nipped in the 

bud. ‘The associations are quietly dissolved, and the duty is as- 

-sumed by the government. ‘The grand feature of a wise system 

of police is its preventive efficacy. It makes the law supreme 

and active at those points where the evil design is matured and 

the early experiments in crime are attempted. With us, such 

a use of authority would be impatiently borne, if not boldly re- 

sisted; and hence, if we had schools for the very class of youth 

that are provided for by the Ragged Schools of London, it is 

quite problematical whether the attempt to control them would 

not involve us in difficulties too serious to be encountered ; yet it 

cannot be disguised, that this very fact furnishes the most de- 

| plorable evidence of the need of such schools, or of some other 
kindred influence.” 
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The Genius of Scotland ; or Sketches of Scottish Scenery, Lit- 
erature and Religion. By Rev. Robert Trumbull. New . 
York. A. Carter. 1847. 12mo. pp. 379. + 
Mr. Trumbull is a minister of the Baptist Church in Hartford, . 

favourably known asa preacher and author. His volume upon 

Scotland is highly interesting, and will be a welcome gift to all 

Scotsmen and to their descendants or admirers. The biograph- _ 

ical sketches of Knox, Burns, Wilson, Chalmers, Bruce, Hogg, — 

and Scott, are particularly to be noted. Mr. Trumbull writes 
like a scholar, a man of refinement, and a Christian. 


Thankfulness, and other Essays. By the Rev. James Hamil 
ton. New York. R. Carter. 1847. 18mo. 

To those who are acquainted with Mr. Hamilton’s writing 
his name will be enough: to those who are not, we say, that 
is one of the most pleasing religious writers of the age, and t 
these are among his happiest effusions. His delightful sketc 


’ of McCheyne reminds us, that the works of this gifted servant : 


of Christ are about to be issued from the same press, in two oc- 
tavos. 


Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. By A. Bonnet, author of 
the “ Family of Bethany,” etc. Translated from the Frenc 
by the Rey. William Hare. New York. Robert Carter - 
1847. 18mo. pp. 241. | 
From the former works of this author, and from such inspec- | __ 

tion of this volume as we have been able to bestow on it, just be- ee 

fore going to press, we are disposed to believe it a simple, at- * 

tractive, scriptural, and affectionate exposition of the Lord’s 

Prayer. “% 


The Christian Pulpit the rightful guardian of Morals, in 
political no less than in private life. A discourse delivered at 
Gettysburg, November 26, the day appointed by the Governor, 
for public humiliation, thanksgiving and prayer. By S. S. 
Schmucker,D.D. Published by a committee of the audience. 
Gettysburg. 1846. 8vo. pp. 32. ‘ 

In this discourse upon Paul’s reasoning before Felix, ( # 
xxiy. 25,) the preacher undertakes to show “the obligati 
the Christian pulpit” to act as the guardian of political no le 
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than of personal morality, and “to exhibit the prominent instruc- 
tions which it is her (?) duty to inculcate.” 'The obligation is 
argued from the fact that Christianity is “enthroned above all 
science,” “as the handmaid of universal knowledge;” from our 
relation to God as the fountain of our political rights no less than 
of others; from the responsibility extending to political as well 
as other action ; from the political instructions of the Bible itself. 
These are described as consisting not in directions as to mere 
party politics, nor in the inculcation of an indiscriminate and 
unprincipled patriotism, nor in that of a blind valour or bravery; 
but in the revelation of God as the ruler of all nations, and the 
consequent duty of thanksgiving and humiliation; and the pre- 
cedence due to the divine over human laws. The second duty 
to be inculcated is that of recognising the universal brotherhood 
and equality of man in c'vil rights, including impartiality in 
selecting the best qualified men for office and also in the enact- 
ment of laws, as well as abstinence from all encroachments on 
the rights of others. The Christian pulpit is also to inculcate 

the obligation of moral principles on public men, especially the 
inviolability of official oaths and national engagements, as well as 
the doctrine of national retributions in the present life. In the 
conclusion of the sermon, the duty of Christians in relation to 
this matter is urged with great solemnity. 


Remonstrance against the course pursued by the Evangelical 
Alliance on the subject of Slavery. New York. S8vo. pp. 16. 
1847. 

Tis is a protest and remonstrance addressed “ to the Chris- 
tian Abolitionists of Great Britain and Ireland, who met at F'ree- 
masons’ Hall, London, August 18, 1846, to form an Evangelical 
Alliance.” The remonstrants are the Executive Committee of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, among whose 
names are those of Arthur Tappan, Lewis Tappan, S. S. Jocelyn, 
William Jay, Arnold Buffom, Samuel E. Cornish, and Theodore 
S. Wright. The leading points of the address are, that the 
writers reckon this the great work of the present age, and regard 

__as the great difficulty in its way the settled policy of the churches 
to let slavery alone; that a marked advance in public opinion 
| here has been produced by the non-intercourse of British Chris- 
tians, not only with slaveholders, but with all who cannot give 
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satisfactory assurance of their zealous adhesion to the anti-slavery 
cause; that in order to neutralize this effect it was necessary 
to separate Christians in Great Britain from American Abolition- 
ists; that this, if not the original design, has become one of the — 
objects of the Evangelical Alliance ; that the first resolution of 
that body on the subject, shields the conscience of the slaye- 
holder by an undue concession; that the final abrogation of it 
must be regarded as an open triumph. of slavery over the reli- 
gious principles of the age; that the British abolitionists were 
deceived by the American delegates, who did not represent the 
active and effective Christian anti-slavery feeling, but the lead- 
ing ecclesiastical and political influence, of the United States ; 
that they have not come home prepared to do any thing effec- 
tual for the overthrow of slayery; that they will do nothing 
religiously because slavery .is political, nothing politically be- 
cause it is religious; that in forming the alliance, the British 
members have virtually consented to hold fellowship with slave- 
holders, and to tolerate “the embruting of the image of God, the 
chattelizing of the representatives of Christ ;” that the British 
organization has retrieved its error, but cannot extricate the 
General Alliance from the difficulty in which irresolution has 
inyolyed it; that the lost opportunity can never be recovered ; 
and as a practical conclusion of the whole, that there had better 
be no attempt at an organized alliance of Christian union until 
that auspicious period, &c. &c. The only thing new in this | 
“remonstrance” is its decency and moderation, which would seem ¢: 
to show how British authority, even when exerted on the wrong 
side, can paralyze the boldest tongues and pens. . . 


The Character of the Gentleman. An Address to the students 
of Miami University, on the evening before Commencement 
Day, in the month of August, 1846. By Francis Lieber, 
Professor of Political Philosophy and Economy in South Caro- 
lina College, author of Political Ethics, &c. Columbia and 
Charleston. 1847. 12mo. pp. 110. 

Tue republication of an Academical address so soon after its 
appearance, is a strong proof that its subject was well chosen and 
well treated. We refer to the notice in a former number, 
simply adding for the present that the learned author appears to 
have spared no pains to improve upon himself, and that the 
execution of the work is highly creditable to the Southern press, 
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The Relations of Christianity to War, and the Portraiture of 
a Christian Soldier. A discourse delivered on occasion of the 
‘first Commencement of the Citadel Academy. By the Rev. 
Thomas Smyth, D.D. Charleston. 1847. Svo. pp. 33. 
Tum double text of this discourse is Matthew xxiv. 6, and 
Jeremiah xlvii. 6,7, from which the doctrine is derived, that war 
is inevitable, not only as the result of the divine counsel, but also 
as a means to an ultimate end, and that war is under the direc- 
tion of Divine Providence. In opposition to the “ultraism” of 
the day, it is maintained that both the physical and moral world 
are full of strife; that this is the fruit of man’s corruption and’ 
inseparable from it; that war, though in itself an evil and arising 
from evil, may be considered an ordinance of God; that self- 
defence is as much an ordinance of God as civil government; 
that war is punishment; that the Bible does not absolutely con- 
demn war for purposes purely civil; that Christianity neverthe- 
less provides for the ultimate cessation of war ; that it acts upon - 
war just as it acts upon despotism ; that all men are bound to 
contribute to this blessed change; that in the meantime the 
profession of a soldier must continue ; that its highest perfection 
is dependent upon Christian influence ; that true patriotism is, 
like true politeness, the offspring of true piety ; in proof of 
which we are referred to the example of General Burns, Colonel 
Blackader, Colonel Gardner, and General Washington. It is 
gratifying that such sentiments as these should have been so 
received at a military school as to lead to the publication of the 
sermon which contained them. 


The Christian Sabbath. An Argument from the New Testa- 
ment for the Divine Authority of the Christian Sabbath. By 
Alfred Hamilton, Minister of the Presbyterian Church at 
Faggs’ Manor. Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 20. 

Tyrs is a clear and compact piece of reasoning. After deny- 
ing that the observance of a religious day can be obligatory 
without scriptural authority, and asserting that without the Sab- 
bath the new dispensation is inferior to the old, Mr. Hamilton 
explains the want of any new enactment on the subject by our 

Saviour, from the permanence of all the ancient moral institu- 
tions, and proves the moral character of this from its conjunction 
- with other moral precepts and from the moral effects of its vio- 
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lation. The recoginition of the Sabbath as already existing and 
still binding he infers from our Saviour’s not reproving the Jews 
for their observance of it, from his general recognition of the 
moral law, and from his own example in keeping the day as one 
of religious worship and benevolent activity, which must either 
have been an accommodation to the prejudices of the people or 
obedience to the letter and spirit of the law. ‘The same thing 
is shown from the writings of the apostles, who do not specifically 
mention this command, any more than the first three, because 
none of these were then rejected or explained away ; and be- 
cause their immediate object was to enforce the duties of man 
to man. With these apostolical teachings agrees the apostolical 
practice, both in Palestine and elsewhere. ‘The change of the 
day is explained as belonging to the change of dispensations and 
a fulfilment of prophecy, but chiefly as an honour to the day of 
Christ’s resurrection. ‘hat he sanctioned it himself, is argued 
_ from the practice of the twelve before his ascension, from the 

outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the first day of the week, from 
the usage introduced by the apostles in the first Christian 
churches, and from the early application of the name “Lord’s 
Day.” The terms in which Paul has been supposed to teach 
the abrogation of the Sabbath, are shown to have reference to 
the temporary festivals of the old economy, and the argument 
closes with a few testimonies from the Fathers. There is 
scarcely any way in which our ministers could better employ 
themselves occasionally than in popular summaries of argument 
on important points of doctrine or practice. Even where nothing 
new is added, the results of more voluminous discussions may be 
thus thrown into general circulation, with an advantage to the 
public far outweighing any trivial errors of detail or faults of 
execution. 


Remarks onthe Mode of Christian Baptism. By J. W. Moore. 

Little Rock. 1847. S8yo. pp. 13. 

We have here another exemplification of the remark just 
made, and from a very different quarter. It is gratifying that 
Arkansas should afford a market or a public for a treatise on 
the meaning of a Greek word, when that word is so important 
in its bearing, and that a minister there writing should be able 
or willing to say, “I have now five Greek lexicons before me.” 
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We hope that this kind of armour will be still carried out by the 
champions of the truth into the heart of our remotest settle- 
ments, and that none of our ministers will so far neglect the 
original scriptures as to be frightened at the sound of Greek 
and Hebrew. ‘The positions combated by Mr. Moore are the 
familiar ones, that bapto and baptizo always mean to immerse ; 
that John baptized where “there was much water ;” that Philip 
and the Eunuch went down into the water and came up out of 
it; that we are buried with Christ in Baptism, etc. As to the 
last it is contended that that there is no more allusion to the 
mode of burial than to that of crucifixion, death, or planting, all 
which occur in the same context. The argument from the pri- 
mary meaning of baptize, without regard to usage, is compared 
with an analogous argument to prove from etymology that a vil- 
lain may be an honest man, and that when A is said to have pre- 
vented B from stealing, it means that he came before him from 
so doing. 


The Great Supper, or an Illustration and Defence of the lead- 
ing Doctrines of Grace in Three Discourses on Luke xiv. 
16—24. By the Rev. Ashbel G. Fairchild, D.D. With an 
introduction by the Rey. Alexander T. McGill, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Western Theological Seminary. ! 


Insreap of repeating what we have already said, we quote 
the words of the striking and instructive introduction. “There 
the reader will find admirable moderation, combined with clear 
and energetic defence of truth, as it is in the Bible. We re- 
joice in the call for a new edition of this little book. It testifies 
the approbation of the public in such a manner as will cheer, we 
hope, many another minister to stand in defence of the gospel. 
A work that originated in a modest determination to guard the 
author’s flock against the incessant efforts to beguile and proselyte 
them, has taken its place with the solid literature of our day, 
and will descend a benefit and blessing to our children.” The 
historical and doctrinal position of Dr. McGill himself is well de- 
fined in the following brief sentences. ‘“Semi-pelagianism, hav- 
ing crept out from the exclusive keeping of Monkery and Mo- 
linism, was detected in efforts to penetrate the heart of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Arminius was the man for such a work. 
Gifted, plausible, and restless, having purity enough in his life 
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to inspire confidence, and perfidy enough in his heart to prac- 
tice any kind of means, he succeeded, by vamping 1t anew, 1m 
giving his own name to the system of John Cassian.” Wesley’s 
yeformation consisted in a divorce which he effected between 

- Arminianism and Socinianism. 'The former became the subject 

. of a revival. Ardent, energetic, and popular, it could no longer 
abide the speculative indifference of its old companion, and a 
separation ensued. Are we wrong in thinking that the old af- 
finity returns as often as Arminianism proves cold and falls a 
little from its grace? that the only possibility of keeping it from 
falling back into Socinianism is a constant blowing of the bel- 
lows to keep up its heat, and sublimate away this congenial grav- 
itation? This we honestly believe, and to say it is infinitely 
mild, compared with the denunciations of Calyinism by Armin- 
ian pulpits and pens.” . 


The Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, with which 
is incorporated a Scripture Catechism in the method of the 
Assembly’s, by the Rev. Matthew Henry, V.D.M. Care- 
fully transcribed from the last London Edition of the Miscel- 
laneous Works of that venerable author. The first complete 
American Edition, in which the errors of the Press, found in 
the London Edition, are carefully corrected, by the Rev. 
Colin McIver, V.D. M. Princeton. 18mo. pp. 220. 


Marruew Henry’s work is an arrangement of the proof-iexts 
to the Shorter Catechism in the form of question and answer. 
The edition published at New York in 1835 is described by Mr. 
Mclver as a meagre collection of extracts from what was origin- 
ally published by the author. Even in the London Edition there 
are some few deviations from the language of the Westmimster 
Divines, but none of them are such as to affect_the sentiment, 
with the exception of a single answer, which the present editor 
has wholly omitted, as containing a palpable misapplication of a 
text and conveying an erroneous sentiment flatly contradicted in 
other parts of Mr. Henry’s published works, and therefore prob- 
ably a spurious interpolation. In the prefatory note by Dr. 
Alexander, the book is cordially recommended to all pastors, 
parents, and others engaged in religious instruction. 
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Memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, formerly Rector of St. Mary 
‘ Woolnoth, etc. With selections from his correspondence. 
‘ Revised by the Committee of Publication. Philadelphia: 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. pp. 356. 

Tux memoirs of John Newton heretofore consisted of his au- 
tobiographical sketches in different publications and of the life 
by Cecil, in which a knowledge of the first was presupposed. 
Between these two biographies, it seems the public mind in 
England has long vibrated, the one being preferred as the most 
full and interesting so far as it went, the other as more complete 
in bringing the history to a close; till at last people came to 
neglect each as deficient in a material respect. 'T'o remedy this 

evil, the compiler of the present work has adopted Mr. Cecil’s 
outline and endeavoured to make his work what he would have 
ade it if Newton’s own narratives had been then unpub- 
shed, at the same time enriching it from sources which 
have been since opened, and throwing the whole into that 
form which the public have sanctioned as the proper one 


for such biographies. Of Newton himself or of the interest be- 
longing to his life it would be superfluous to say a word. The 
» 
i 


Introductory Observations by Bickersteth-are dated in 1835, 
The American edition is without a date, according to the prac- 
tice of our leading book-concerns, a practice the advantages of 
which can scarcely counterbalance the unpleasantness and even 
inconvenience of this return to the usage of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. The books, it is true, are stereotyped, but even the date . 


of the successive impressions may, at some future time, be a mat- 
ter of interest, and is therefore worth preserving, even at the 
cost of telling the book’s age which can seldom hurt its sale, 
and certainly ought not to be the subject of such squeamishness 
as sometimes exists in the human subject. 


The Church. A Sermon preached at the opening of the Synod 

of the German Reformed Church at Carlisle, October 15, 1846. 

By the Rev. J. W. Nevin, D.D. Published by request of the 
Synod. Chambersburg. 1847. pp. 28. 

¢ As Dr.N eyin is at present the theological representative of his 

Church, and this discourse was published by a vote of the Synod, 
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by the fragmentary form of our citations. 'The motto of the 
discourse is Eph. i. 23; its theme is the article of the creed, “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” Although formally divi- 
ded into two parts, it is occupied throughout with a description 
of the church, which is considered in two aspects, as the Ideal 
and the Actual church. Idea is here explained to mean the 
very inmost substance of that which exists, in which sense all 
life is ideal, that is, exists truly in the form of possibility before 
it can become actual. 'The ideal church is the power of a new 
supernatural creation which has been introduced into the actual 
history of the world by the incarnation of Jesus Christ, who is 
himself the principle of this new creation. ‘The ideal church is 
the highest possible form.of humanity itself. There may be 
many states in the world, but there can be only one church. In 
her ideal character the church is absolutely holy and infallible 
free from error and free from sin. The church is the necessary 
and only form in which Christianity can have a real existence 
in the world. Christianity and the church are identical. The 
idea of the church includes visibility, just as the idea of man 
supposes a body. The Actual Church includes the past along 
with the present, as well asa reference also to the future. The 
Actual Church is a process, not only covering a large field in 
space, but reaching over a long tract in time. The historical 
church is always the true church, but never a pure or perfect 
church. A visible unity of organization and worship is not in- 
dispensable to the truth of the church as alleged by Ro- 
manists and high-church Episcopalians. If separation from a 
~ particular communion, the Episcopal for instance, be supposed 
to work a forfeiture of all interest in God’s covenant, it is hard 
to see why the want of any other attribute of a perfect church 
should not do the same thing. If division be contrary to the idea 
of the church, the same thing is true of all error and sin. The 
ideal church can have no reality save under the form of the his- 
torical, and the actual or historical church can have no truth, 
except through the power of the ideal. 'The actual is the body 
of the ideal in growth; the process, constantly changing and 
flowing, by which it is externalized and so made complete, as 
the great world-fact of redemption. 'The church is the historical 
continuation of the life of Jesus Christ in the world, not as a 
transient phenomenon, but in the character of a grand world-fact. 
There can be no church without Christ; but we may reverse 
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the proposition also and say, no Church, no Christ. In honouring 
the church we honour Christ; to believe in the church, accord- 
ing to the creed, is to believe in Christ ; to lean upon the church 
is to lean upon Christ. The church comprehends and upholds 
the truth in her own constitution, as being in the fullest sense 
the depository of the life of Christ himself. The first requisite 
towards catholic unity, after the painful sense of existing disease, 
is faith in the church itself, not in the ideal church or the actual 
church separately taken, but in the first as comprehended always 
in the second, and constituting with it the presence of a single 
life. The church of the creed is visible. The church of the 
creed is catholic. Our sects, so far as they belong to the church 
at all, belong to it organically ; not as loose transports in its ser~ 
vice simply, by which some of God’s elect may happen to be 
conveyed to the heavenly Jerusalem; but as component portions 
of the one universal body of Jesus Christ in the world, repre- 
senting collectively for the time, not separately, its life as a 
whole. Our sects, however necessary, are something wrong, a. 
most defective, abnormal condition of the body of Christ, an in- 
terimistic abomination, in the church, not of it. The church 
of the creed is historical. ‘To suppose a chasm in its continuance 
at any point is in fact to overthrow its existencealtogether. 'T'o 
suppose that it might take an entirely new start, in the fourteenth 
century, or the sixteenth, or at any other time, springing direct- 
ly from the bible or from heaven—its old life having either failed 
altogether or run out into universal apostacy—is most assuredly 
to belie its existence as a real church entirely. The church of 
the creed is life-bearing. Christianity is not a system of doc- 
trines, nor a code of ethical rules, nor a record of events, but a 
perpetual fact, and as such includes life-powers which cannot be 
sundered from its history. 'These powers are comprehended in 
the outward visible historical church, and spring perpetually 
from Christ himself by the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
church is not the aggregation of the individual actings of piety 
but the power of a divine constitution which lifes at the ground 
of all individual piety. The ministry is a necessary organ of 
the body of Christ, and as such the bearer of a divine super- 
natural power. Ordination does, in this sense, convey objective 
virtue or force, such as no man, in the ordinary course of things, 
can be allowed to possess without it. Church services involve 
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the force of a true liturgical sacrifice, which serves of itself to 
bring man near to God. 'The sacraments in particular have living 
power in themselves, and are not signs and shadows only, like the 
symbols of Freemasonry or Odd-Fellowship.. Faith in the 
church is necessary, according to the creed, to complete our 
faith in the Holy Trinity and in the great fact of the Incarna- 
tion. An unchurchly spirit of bold individualism is full of danger, 
the more because extremely plausible and insidious. It magni- 
fies the inward and spiritual, and affects to call the soul away 
from a religion of forms and outward show, under the pretext 
that religion is a personal thing, and that all reliance on church 
privileges and church ordinances is to be deprecated as full of 
peril to the soul, thus pretending to exalt Christ and magnify 
repentance and faith at the cost of all that is comprehended in 
the idea of the church. 'This unchurchly, Gnostic, Nestorian 
spirit tends to poverty and starvation, and will leave us without 


aliturgy, without sacraments, without history. The spiritualism, , 


which thus turns all religion into a mere idea, is emphatically 
the Antichrist, who will not confess that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh; that is, it refuses practically to acknowledge a 
real historical Christ by denying the existence of a real historical 
church, without which we can have no real Christ. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. Transmitted to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, Feb. 1847. Philadel- 
phia; Printed by Edward Barrington and George Haswell. 
1847. ; 

It seems strange, that so much argument should be necessary 
to convince wise and humane men, that it is desirable to prevent 
the association of criminals,during the term of their imprisonment. 
It would seem too clear to admit of argument at all, that such as- 
sociation must be substantially a school, in which those who have 
already manifested their propensity and capacity to learn, are 
trained under the most accomplished masters in crime. And yet, 
in its last analysis, this is the real question so fiercely disputed 
by those who oppose, what is now known all over the world as 
the Pennsylvania or Separate System of Prison Discipline, 
chiefly through the organ of the Boston Prison Discipline Socie~ 
ty, or rather of its Secretary, Mr. Dwight. That the contami- 
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nating effects of criminal association cannot be prevented,—al- 
though they may be partially mitigated, by an attempted com- 
pulsory silence, among a gang of some hundreds of adroit villains, 
is too plain to bé argued. Indeed it may be regarded as conced- 
ed by the advocates of the congregated and silent system, be- 
cause they insist that communication cannot be prevented, even 
by confining the convicts in separate cells. Of course therefore 
if the constant intervention of a stone wall two feet thick, aided 
by the vigilance of ward keepers, cannot prevent communication, 
this is perfectly out of the question, where they are congregated 
in the same room in crowds, even though silence be enjoined un- 
der the lash of the supervisor. 

The probabilities of reformation under the two systems, are 
so manifestly in favour of the separate plan, that we deem it 
needless to say a word on the subject. And this surely is a legi- 
timate ground of preference: for while the interests of society, 
and not those of the criminal, are the primary object in civil 
punishments, yet it is obvious that those interests will be best 
secured by a plan of imprisonment, which, while serving as a 
punishment and terror to evil doers, will restore the criminal to 
society at the close of his term, uncontaminated and untrammell- 
ed by association with worse men, and which furnishes every 
possible means of bringing him to repentance and reformation. 
And we confess farther, that we are not of the number of those, 
who think that society has no interest in the moral welfare of 
criminals, for their own sake. 

But the standing objection of Mr. Dwight, Mr. Dickens, 
and the philanthropists of that school, is the inhumanity of the 
system. Solitary confinement ;—the very name has bred as 
many moral spectres in the imagination of the former, as the 
vivid fancy of Dickens educed from the loom of the poor 
weaver, in the Philadelphia prison.’ We are perfectly serious 
in saying, that the whole argument of Mr. Dwight and his 
friends is founded on a misconception of the system, due in a 
great measure to the word solitary. It is separate, not solitary 
imprisonment. ‘The convicts are separated from one another; 
but beyond this, which is the grand characteristic of the system, 
there is nothing in it which calls for their being doomed to abso- 
lute solitude, any more than in any other system of imprisonment. 
And in point of fact, the convicts are visited as often as it is 
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proper they should be. Besides the visits of the keepers every 
day, and the Warden, the Moral Instructor, the Physician and 
the Schoolmaster, almost as often, and in some cases oftener, a 
committee of the Inspectors spend two afternoons every week, 
in visiting them in turn. The Judges of the court, the Grand- 
juries, and the Sheriffs of all the Counties, we believe, are also, 
ex officio, visitors. A committee of the Prison Discipline Society 
is likewise authorized by law to see them weekly. And by the 
card of an Inspector, and with the permission of the Warden, 
strangers or friends of the prisoner, are allowed the same privi- 
lege, within any reasonable limits. 

We say thus much merely for the purpose of correcting im- 
pressions which are unfounded in fact; and adapted to awaken 
prejudice in the minds of humane persons. It is a curious fact 
that so far from solitude being the common condition of impris- 
onment in this penitentiary, it is the severest method of punish- 
ment in use for infractions of the discipline; and it is never 
found necessary to prolong it beyond a few days. In view of the 
actual condition of the prisoners, in well lighted, well ventilated 
rooms, with good fare and moderate employment, with frequent 
yisits from kind and humane persons, and constant access to the 
officers, the moral instructor and the schoolmaster, with the use 
of good books from the prison library, and with stated exercise 
in the open air, in small yards attached to each cell, it may well 
be questioned whether any farther mitigation, would be compati- 
ble with the ends of punishment. 

We had no intention, however, of entering into discussion of 
any branch of this great subject, in this connexion. If any one 
has honest doubts about the humanity of this system of impris- 
onment, either in regard to the discipline of the prison, or the 
effect upon the bodily or mental health of the prisoners, we 
earnestly recommend to his attention the report before us, 
embracing, as it does, that of the intelligent medical officer of the 
prison, Dr. Given. 

We are sorry that so many of the intelligent philanthropists 
of the Boston Society, have unfortunately identified themselves 
with the views of their Secretary. And we are glad to see, by 
the report of the proceedings, that some of the members are 
disposed to make a timely escape. We commend their wisdom 
for we regard the question as virtually settled by all the enlight- 
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ened nations of the world. It is well known that the principal 
European governments have sent commissioners to examine the 
merits of our rival systems of Prison Discipline; and that the 
verdict in fayour of the separate plan, has been nearly unanimous. 
During the last year, a Congress was held at Frankfort on the 
Maine, made up of seventy-five distinguished men, interested in 
the subject, from England, France, Prussia, Sweden, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, and various parts of Germany; and after the 
most thorough and able discussion, resolutions were adopted, with 
remarkable unanimity, covering not only the great principle of 
separate imprisonment, but the substantial details of the Penn- 
sylvania system, as at present administered in Philadelphia, and 
the best Prisons in our country. They have adjourned to meet 
at Brussels next September to complete their views, about the 
internal regulations of Prisons, and discuss some of the proyi- 
sions of the criminal law of Europe. 

The connexion of insanity with crime and its punishment, is 
a subject of great interest and difficulty. We wish to commend 
the facts and suggestions in the pamphlet before us, to the atten- 
tion of the enlightened and the humane. We have not time to 
say more at present on the subject, except that we regret to 
notice a single unguarded sentence, which savours quite too 
strongly for our taste, of the language of the radical, demoraliz- 
ing, phrenological school, which refers crime to an “imperfection 
in the physical organization.” We are persuaded, however, that 
the real principles and sentiments of that school, find no coun- 


* tenance among the intelligent and benevolent gentlemen, who 


are deyoting their time and efforts gratuitously to the cause of 
Prison Discipline. 


Fiistory of the Presbyterian Church, in the State of Kentucky, 
with a Preliminary Sketch of the Churches in the Vailey of 
Virginia. By the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D., author of an 
“ Fixcursion to the Mammoth Cave,” and “Notices of the early 
settlement of Kentucky.” Late President of Transylvania 
University ; Corresponding Member of the Kentucky Histori- 
cal Society; Honorary Member of the New York Historical 
Society; Honorary Member of the National Institute, &c. 
New York: Robert. Carter, 58 Canal Street. Pittsburg, 56 
Market Street. Lexington, Ky.: Charles Marshall. 1847. 
Tuts volume comes to hand too late to. admit of as extended 
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a notice as would be desirable. It is, in our opinion, a work of 
real merit. The author has spared neither time nor pains to 

’ acquire accurate knowledge of facts, and has availed himself of all 
the accessible sources of information. We think that impartiality 
and fidelity characterise this history. When there do not exist 
written records, absolute correctness in matters of fact, is scarcely 
attainable ; and persons acquainted with particular transactions 
or persons, here described, may find some inaccuracies in the 
details; yet we are of opinion, that Dr. Davidson has performed 
an acceptable and useful service to the Presbyterian church, in the 
preparation of this volume. It contains a great variety of inter- 
esting matter; and many of the transactions here recorded, may . 
be said to be of an extraordinary character. 'The biographical 
sketches are in the main well drawn; though in some instances, 
the portraiture is not perfect. The style of this history is per- 
spicuous and neat; and there is a vivacity diffused through the 
narrative, which prevents tedium in the perusal. 

The faults of this history, in our judgment are, compared with 
its excellencies, small. We think, however, that in some cases, 
there is too much minuteness of detail, as in describing certain 
irregularities; and in others, there is what may be called too 
rigid a fidelity, in recording facts which might have been better 
left in perpetual oblivion. We have no objection to holding up 
the faults of ministers, as a warning to those who may come after 
us; but when the publication of facts of this kind will be likely 
deeply to affect the feelings of worthy persons now living, unless 
some necessity require it, such facts had better ‘he suppressed. 
We mention this, because, in one-or two instances, the faults of 
certain persons are here dragged from obscurity into public view, 
and yet their descendents and near relatives, are now living, and 
of very estimable character. We think that the rule which 
should regulate the disclosure of facts, in common life, applies 
to history; those truths should not not be published which can 
do no good, and which may prove injurious to the feelings or 
reputation of any person. Although Dr. Davidson is undoubt- 
edly a gentleman of refined taste, yet we are of opinion, that in 
attaching such an array of titles to his name in the title page. 
his usual good taste forsook him; and in the enumeration, the 
most important office which he ever held is omitted ; namely 
that he is the pastor of a Christian ‘church. This, though 


his 
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a mere trifle, deserves the author’s attention, and may be cor- 
rected in a second edition. The very last paragraph in the 
book is likewise not to our taste; it would be better omitted. 
Upon the whole, we predict, that this volume will be much. 
read, especially by the Presbyterians of the west, and no doubt 
corrections and improvements will be suggested. 


The Deaconship. By Robert Boyte C. Howell, D.D., Pastor of 
the Baptish Church, Nashville, Tenn. Author of “Sacramen- 
tal Communion,” &c. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 

. lica tion Society. 1947. 

. Very little, to our knowledge, has been written on the subject 
of the office of deacon in the Christian church. All denomina- 
tions admit that there is divine authority for this office, and most 
of them, that it was not intended to be temporary, but perpetual 
in its duration; yet the Romanists, Episcopalians, and the Episco- 
pal Methodists, make it an order of the preaching ministry. This, 
our author, by a critical and scriptural investigation, shows to be 
without the shadow of foundation in the New Testament. The 
chief reason of the institution was to exempt the apostles from at- 
tendance on secular concerns, that they might devote their whole 
time to “prayer and preaching the word.” If those were dea- 
cons whose election and ordination is recorded in the sixth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles, their business undoubtedly was 
not to preach, but to attend to the wants of the poor, and to the 
fiscal concerns of the church. 

It is a matter of surprise, that the author, living among Pres- 
byterians, should be ignorant, that according to their “Form of 
Government,” deacons are necessary to the complete organiza- 
tion of a church. See chap. xiii. 2. The election of deacons 
has also been required by repeated resolutions of the General 
Assembly ; and now, probably, most Presbyterian churches are 
supplied with them. One chief reason of the disuse of this 
office, in this part of the country, has been that trustees are 
incorporated to hold the property and manage the fiscal concerns 
of the churches; but it would certainly be more orderly, for the 
deacons of a church to become its trustees, than for this office to 
be held by persons, who often are not even members of the church. 
The Reformed Dutch Church, in New Jersey, obtained a law, 
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providing, that in the incorporation of their churches, the dea- 
cons should always constitute the board of trustees. 

On the duties of deacons, the author is very full, and his views 
in general, appear to be scriptural. He takes occasion, however, 
to introduce some irrelevant matters, which cannot but have the 


effect of limiting the circulation and diminishing the usefulness | 


of his work. In the 3d chapter we have a defence of the inde- 
pendency of churches on oneanother. 'This, asit appears to us, 
has nothing to do with the office of deacon. And if all Chris- 
tian churches are united to one Head and pervaded by one Spirit, 
it is strange, if when collected in particular congregations, they 
should be independent of each other. If all could form one as- 
sembly on earth, as they do in heaven, would there be any claim 
of independence of one portion of the “Body of Christ,” on the 
rest? And although Christians cannot, while in this world, 
meet and worship in one assembly, and enjoy personal communion 
with one another, yet ought they not to approach as near to it as 
practicable? We once lived in the vicinity of a large and re- 
spectable Baptist church, which enjoyed, once a month, the 
labours of an able and evangelical minister; when well qualified 
ministers were much fewer in that society than at present; but 
this church was kept for years—we know not how many—in a 
state of turmoil, by two deacons who headed two factions. At 
one church meeting, the majority would be on one side, but by 
the next, the other would get the ascendancy ; and we were told 
this was by no means a singular case; that many other churches 
of the same denomination were in a similar state of wretched divi- 
sionand turmoil. It is alleged, that it infringes on Christian liberty 
for one church of Christ to be governed by the will of other church- 
es: why then, we ask, does it not trench equally on Christian liber- 
ty, for a majority ina single church, to rule over the minority? And 
where in Scripture do you find any such principle inculcated, by 
precept or example, as a church governed by a majority of votes? 
We seriously regret, that Dr. Howell when making so good a 
book on the deaconship, thought proper to introduce so many of 
the peculiarities of his own sect. Had it not been for this, we 
should have cordially recommended the treatise as Scriptural 
and as indicative of a discriminating mind. But interlarded as 
it is, with denominational peculiarities, we can only say, that it 
is adapted for Baptist readers; but does not suit Presbyterians. 
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That part of this little volume on which we feel constrained 
to animadyert, is the peremptory denunciation of the office of 
ruling elders, which forms a part of the organization of every 
Presbyterian church ; not only as “unauthorized, but as injurious, 
and detrimental to all concerned.” But we will cite the author’s 
own words. (p. 79.) Speaking of discipline he says, “This de- 
partment, substantially, has, in some denominations, been put in 
charge of ‘Eiders who rule, but do not preach’? Their office, 
however, is a human device, has no authority in the word of God, 
infringes the rights of others, and cannot, consequently be exer- 
cised without detriment to all concerned.” It is much easier to 
make such round assertions than to establish their truth; and 
mere assertion, however positive, goes with us for nothing. We 
should be pleased to see from the pen of the author an interpre- 
tation of 1 Tim. v. 17, “ Let the Elders who rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in word and 
doctrine.” A large majority of Protestant writers have believed 
that here was full authority for the office of ruling elders, who 
did not preach. And although we have seen many attempts to 
give the text a gloss which would avoid this conclusion, we must 
confess that we have never met with one that satisfies us; or 
that appears as consistent with the original, as the obvious mean- 
ing, adopted not only by Presbyterians, but by some of the most 
eminent Independents, as for example, John Owen, and Thomas 
Goodwin, and others. We donot require others to agree with us 
on the subject of ruling elders; but we cannot approve of Dr. 
Howell’s peremptory method of treating the subject. 

In the seventh chapter of this little work, the author discusses 
the subject of deaconnesses, and comes to the conclusion that there 
were such in the primitive church. Butaswe have no directions 
as to the election and ordination of females to any office, it would 
seem that no permanent office of this kind was contemplated, 
for as to the widows mentioned by Paul to Timothy, we believe 
they were such as were received on the funds of the church to be 
supported, in their old age. As a deaconness is a female servant 
or minister of the church, there are many such in our day, who 
serve the church, by visiting the sick and administering to their 
necessities, and often by aiding efficiently in collecting funds for 
benevolent purposes; and by destributing religious tracts in our 
cities and villages. And pious women would not perform this 
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service better than they do, if some were solemnly set apart for 
such works of mercy. Let pious females act with assiduity and 
energy in their appropriate sphere, and they may effect. much 
good, but whenever they leave this, confusion ensues. 

We were amused with some of the duties which our author 
attributes to deaconnesses, and which in his opinion render the 
office necessary in the Baptist church. “'They are” says he, 
“to attend the neophyte sister to baptism; and to be companions 
of her toilet before and after her baptism.” If we should insist 
on scriptural precept or example for this, the Doctor would be 
hard put to it to refer us to chapter and verse. “In most of the 
denominations,” says he, “this office is rendered unnecessary, 
partly by their having abolished baptism, and partly, by aristo- 
cratic propensities, on account of which, they themselves confess 
that they have almost no poor among them.” We venture to 
make no remarks on these last citations from our author. Let 
them pass for what they are worth. 

On the whole we entertain a respectful opinion of the learning 
and critical accumen of theauthor of this little volume, and we 
regret that while we approve of it in the main, we cannot give 
it unqualified commendation. 


Lectures on Theology. By the late Rey. John Dick, Professor 
of Theology to the United Secession Church. Published un- 
der the superintendance of his son, with a Preface, Memoir, 
é&c. By the American Editor. In two vols. New York: 
M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 1846. pp. 532 and 576. 


Tuts edition is in large octavo size, on good paper and with a 
clear type. The volumes are strongly and neatly bound. 
Recommendations of no small value. The character of the 
work is well and extensively known. It is a sound, judicious, 
comprehensive system of Theology, the best we know of in the 
English language; well adapted to the wants of theological stu- 
dents and of intelligent readers generally. Having received the 
book just as our last sheet is going to press, we have not time to 


say more, and more is not necessary as the work has an estab- 
lished reputation. 
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NOTE. 


In our number for January of this year, we gave a short notice 
of Rey. J. R. Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy, in which, after 
expressing a very favourable opinion of the work as a text 
book, we stated in pretty strong terms our dissent from the au- 
thor’s remarks on American slayery. We learn that the respect- 
ed writer thinks that we misapprehended his meaning, and have 
done him great injustice. Instead of regarding all slave-holding 
as sinful, and a bar to church fellowship; instead of dissenting 
from the decisions of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, on this subject ; or from the ground taken by 
the American delegates to the Evangelical Alliance, and the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland; he informs 
us that he “decidedly and most explicitly” teaches that all slave- 

_ holding is not sinful, and that he “does not dissent from the pro- 
ceedings of the American Board, &c., just referred to, but con- 
-siders them wise, appropriate and Christian.” This being the 
case, we have certainly greatly misappréhended his position. 


_ We know not how we can more effectually repair any injustice 


we have done our friend, than by copying from his letter to 
us, his own account of the ground taken in his book on the sub- 
ject of slavery. | 

“My plan is,” he says, “to exhibit American slavery, as de- 
fined by slave laws, as defined by the wisest legislators of the South 
—the entire South,—as defined by a very prominent anti-aboli- 
tionist, in a very orthodox anti-abolitionist periodical, the African 
Repository (see p. 365). Having thus shown the nature, or es- 
sential characteristics of American slavery as a system established 
by law, all my remarks bear upon it as such, professedly and de- 
signedly—as such it is contrasted with the spirit and letter of the 


_ Eighth Commandment, and proved to be criminal—opposed to 


scripture precept and to the benevolent tendencies of the gospel. 

“ Having proceeded thus far, and plain scripture light having 
guided me thus far, in the articles 770, 771, 773; I have taken 
ground in direct opposition to ‘the embodied fanaticism of Eng- 
land,’ and altogether diverse from that which a large mass of our 
northern abolitionists would approve. I have asserted according- 
Ty that ‘it seems not to be fair or right to denounce eyery man 
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as wicked, unjust, and unchristian, who occupies the relation of 
a slaye-holder; and we cannot doubt that there are hundreds, 
whose sentiments and practice, under the system of slavery, vir- 
tually abolish the relation, and who are not, therefore proper 
objects of censure,—the real difficulties also which are attendant 
upon immediate and general emancipation ought to be fairly con- 
sidered.’ ” 

As Mr. Boyd naturally wishes his book to have access to the 
schools and colleges of the South, it 1s specially due to him, that 
any misrepresentation of his real sentiments on this difficult and 
exciting subject, should be corrected. We are happy, therefore, 
to have it in our power, on his own authority, to state that, con- 
trary to our first impression, he does not take common ground 
with the Abolitionists in asserting that all slave-holding is sinful, 
and that he approyes of these decisions of the American Board of 
Commissioners and other public bodies, against which the aboli- - 
tionists are constantly directing their most violent assaults. 


"Aw explanation somewhat similar is due to Dr. Schaf, whom 
we are understood by some as having charged with plagiarism in 
our article on’ Historical Theology. ‘The first impression made 
upon us by 2 few slight coincidences both of thought and lan- 
guage, was corrected by observing that even these did not ex- 
tend beyond the first part of the two productions, and by due 
consideration of the ease with which the most original and inde- 
pendent thinker may be guilty of unconscious imitation, as to 
rifles, after reading a congenial writer on a fayourite subject. As 
to the absence of all reference to Kliefoth, had we known, as 
we now know, but had then no right to take for granted, that 
Dr. Schaf had not read Kliefoth’s work on Dogmengeschichte, 
nor any of his papers in the Repertorium but the first, we should 
no doubt have avoided even that ambiguity of language which 
has undesignedly conveyed, to some minds, this unpleasant impu- 
tation on a writer, whom we verily believe to be morally as much 
above the meanness, as he isintellectually above the necessity, of 
literary theft. 


PRINCETON REVIEW. 


JULY, 1847. : 


No. IIL. 


Arr. L—1. Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
Vol. I. (East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments. By 
William A. Whitehead.) pp. 351. 1846. Bartlett & Welford, 
New York. 

2. The Goodly Heritage of Jerseymen. The first Annual Ad- 
dress before the New Jersey Historical Society. By the Rt. 
Rey. George W. Doane, D.D.LL.D. pp. 32. 1846. 

3. Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society. 1845— 
1846. pp. 204. Newark, 1847. 

4. Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society, Vol. IL 
(The Life of William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, Major 
General in the Army of the United States, during the Revolu- 
tion. By his Grandson, William Alexander Duer, LL.D.) 
pp. 292. 1847. Wiley & Putnam, New York. 


Sexpom has an association of the kind advanced more rapidly 
in public estimation, or made its existence known in a more ac- 
ceptable manner within the circle of its influence, than has the 
New Jersey Historical Society. Although but little more than 
two years has elapsed since its organization, the publications 
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enumerated above have appeared, giving evidence of activity 
and éfficiency in its members, which promises well for the future 
usefulness of the Society. We may at some other time notice 
the previous volumes, but at present we propose confining our- 
selves to the last of the series—a welcome addition to the bio- 
graphical literature of the country. » 

Although much has been written respecting the period in 
which our revolutionary drama was enacted, little is known, com- 
paratively, of the lives of many of the most prominent actors. 
And yet how necessary is it that the character, habits, associa- 
tions, aims and ends of individuals, should be known and under- 
stood, in order that the public events with which they were con- 
nected, may be properly appreciated? Especially important is 
it, when those events immediately precede and bring about such 
changes in empires, as that which ushered into existence our 
own confederacy. 

Lord Stirling was for many years closely connected with the 
public affairs of New Jersey; but the people of the state have 
been in possession of little information respecting him; and his . 
services rendered the country during the struggle for indepen- 
dence, haye been very imperfectly commemorated. Mr. Duer 
has consequently conferred a favour not only upon his fellow 
citizens of New Jersey, but also upon the people of the whole 
Union, by preparing this biography of his ancestor. Having 
confined himself mainly to connecting the various letters and 
papers by a running narrative, and such explanatory notes as 
were thought necessary, but little opportunity was afforded for 
an exhibition of undue partiality. Disparaging circumstances 
may be less fully detailed, and some unfavourable features’ less 
freely canvassed than they might have been by one not so im- 
mediately connected with the subject of the biography ; but this 
is not the case to an extent that impairs materially the value of 
the work, and so far as Lord Stirling is presented in the corres- 
pondence introduced, the deductions of the author appear to be 
well sustained, and his comments judicious. We must express 
our regret, however, that more time was not deyoted to researches 
on some points in our colonial and revolutionary history, which, 
more fully illustrated, would assuredly have contributed to the in- 
terest of the work. For example: the details of the several en- 
gagements in which Lord Stirling acteda prominent part, are not 
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given with that precision which enables us clearly to estimate 
the importance of his movements; and very little information is 
afforded respecting them, that is not found in the general histories 
of the day. In the course of our examination, other instances 
will be noticed of what we must consider the remisness of the 
author in this respect,—less excusable from the fact, that a por- 
tion of the correspondence is not of general interest, and might 
well have given place to matter of more importance. We shall 
not undertake to supply these deficiencies; but to those who 
may not have access to the book itself, our remarks may be of 
service in forming an estimate of the character and services of 
him of whom it treats. . 

Among other natives of Scotland who were obliged to take 
refuge in America, from the consequences of their attachment 
to the House of Stuart, and the result of the rebellion of 1715, 
was James Alexander ; the father of Lord Stirling. He arrived 
in 1716, obtained a situation in the office of the Secretary of the 
Province, and from his high attainments in mathematical science, 
he was soon entrusted with the duties of Surveyor General in 
both New York and New Jersey. Applying himself assiduously 
to the study of the law, while not engaged with his other pur- 
suits, he qualified himself for admission to the Provincial Bar, 
and was not long in securing consideration and respect in his 
new profession. Years added to his influence and renown, and 
before his death he had “attained great eminence from his pro- 
found legal knowledge, sagacity, and penetration.” He became 
a member of the Council and took an active part in all the politi- 
cal movements of his time, which circumstances, with his con- 
nection with the famous Zenger trial in New York, have pre- 
served to him a measure of the fame he so well merits; but 
there is far too little known of Mr. Alexander. From Mr. Duer’s 
remarking that— | 
“ A letter, written not long before his death, is preserved in Mr. Sedgwick’s Life of 
Governor Livingston, as one of the very few literary remains of a man highly dis- 
tinguished in his day, but who has left but scanty memorials of his character and | 
ability,’’ 


—his readers will imbibe an impression that it is now too late to 
rescue from the shades of the past any farther information res- 
pecting his private and public life, but we have reason to believe 
that such is not the case. If rightly informed, there are yet, in 
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the possession of some of his descendants, ample materials for a 
memoir that would far more fully exhibit Mr. Alexander in his 
various characteristics as a lawyer, statesman, politician, and man 
of science, than any yet written; and we hope the time is not 
far distant when such a memoir will be given to the public. 
About ten years after his removal to this country, Mr. Alexander 
married the widow of David Provoost, who was engaged in mer- 
cantile business on her own account—having continued the cor- 
respondence and arrangements of her husband—and who, as Mrs. 
Alexander, became still more widely known and respected; a 
result not improbably hastened by.the circumstance that the 
versatile talents of her husband enabled him to give to her busi- 
ness correspondence, a value it had not previously possessed. 
Mr. Alexander died in 1756, leaving an ample provision for his 
widow, and a large, but not productive landed estate to be divided 
between his son and four daughters who survived him. 

“The son had received as good an education as the provincial schools afforded, 
with the additional advantage of private instruction from his father, in those branches 
of science to which the latter was particularly addicted, and for which the former 
had inherited an aptness and taste, He did not, however, at first pursue them 
practically ; as he entered upon the active business of life, first as the clerk, and 
afterwards as the co-partner of his mother. In the course of their trade, the firm 
obtained contracts for the supply of the king’s troops with clothing and provisions, 
which led to the junior partner’s joining the commissariat of the army. The zeal, 
activity, and military spirit he displayed in the discharge of his duties, on the field, 
as well as in the camp, attracted the notice of the commander-in-chief, General 
Shirley, whose staff he was eventually invited to join as aid-de-camp and private 
secretary. In this capacity he served during the greater part of the war, which, 
although not formally declared in Europe until 1756, had actually commenced on 
this continent, some years before. It was thus that young Alexander had the early 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of military affairs, during three severe cam- 
paigns in which he served with General Shirley.” p. 7. 


This passage is all that the author has given us respecting this 
interesting period of colonial history, forming an important episode 
in the life of the future Major General. And yet, to Jerseymen 
—as this volume is evidently put forth as possessing claims upon 
their special consideration—what would have been more satisfac- 
tory than to have found detailed in its pages, the toils, privations, 
and achievements of the gallant Schuyler’s forces—the ancestors 
of the men whom Lord Stirling afterwards commanded—during 
those three campaigns? It is not to be presumed that the intel- 
ligent and active commissary and: aid-de-camp, should not have 
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given in his correspondence some information, respecting the 
army and its movements, worthy of preservation; or that the 
author, while narrating the personal career of his progenitor, 
might not have illustrated the operations of the New Jersey 
troops. We should,judge from his brief reference to this period 
that it possesses not for him the interest it has for us, or he 
would have entered zealously into an examination of its impor- 
tant events, or else regretted the absence of any new matter 
among the Alexander manuscripts. Some colonial historian has 
yet to perform the grateful task of recounting in an appropriate 
manner, the services of the generous and chivalric Schuyler, and 
the trials of his unfortunate regiment. 

General Shirley having been recalled, Major Alexander accom- 
panied him to England in 1756, to aid him in the settlement of 
his accounts, and in the vindication of his character; and was 
examined with that view, at the bar of the House of Commons, 
in April, 1757. 

“ The candour and intelligence of the young American in giving his testimony 
received the marked approbation of the House, and contributed, with the influence 
of Shirley and the letters he had brought with him from other military men of rank 
and family, to facilitate his introduction to some of the most eminent public char- 
acters in England; while his conciliatory manners, social accomplishments, general 
information, and enlightened views in regard to the mutual interests of the mother 
country and her colonies, recommended him strongly to their esteem and confi- 
dence.” —p. 9. 

When Mr. James Alexander left Scotland, he was considered 
the presumptive heir to the title, but not to the estates, of Henry 
the then Ear] of Stirling; but attaching little importance to the 
possession of a barren title, and having secured for himself station 
and infiuence in America, more highly prized probably from their 
being self-derived, not inherited,—he presented no claim to the 
Earldom, when by the death of Henry it became vacant, 
Whether his more ambitious son had an eye to the succession 
in determining to visit England, does not appear clearly, from 
the work before us; but soon after his arrival he was induced 
by the encouragement of friends and the advice of eminent 
counsel to prosecute the claim. ‘This business detained him in 
England until July 1761, and its details occupy about fifty pages 
of his biography. In 1759, by a Jury convened in Edinburgh, 
according to the forms of law, he was declared nearest male heir 
to the last deceased Earl of Stirling, but whether or not entitled 
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to the peerage was of more difficult determination: the laws 
and customs of England differing from those of Scotland in rela- 
tion to the descent of patents to collateral heirs. Upon the pre- 
sumption however that questions respecting Scotch peerages 
should be settled in accordance with the laws of Scotland, Mr. 
Alexander’s friends did not hesitate to address-him thereafter as 
the Earl of Stirling; and so confident does he seem to have been 
at one time, not only of securing the peerage, but also the 
estates of the Harldom, including the Nova Scotia and Sagada- 
hock grants to the first Earl, that he intended, so soon as he 
could arrange his affairs in America, to return to Scotland and 
reside on his estate there as “though’a native—and to the ma- 
nor born.” 

Eighteen months more were passed in the prosecution of the 
claim, but Lord Stirling was eventually obliged to return to 
America without having obtained a decision; and it was not 
until March 1762 that the House of Lords took any action upon 
his and other similar applications for recognition of titles and 
patents. An order was issued, prohibiting the various claimants 
from using the titles to which they aspired, until they had proved 
legally their right thereto; and other proceedings had, which, 
without determining the points at issue, appear to have induced. 
Lord Stirling to discontinue the pursuit of the Earldom. He did. 
not comply with the order of the House of Lords, for, says our 
author “there was no other claimant of the title; and he had 
been acknowledged and treated both in public and private for 
more than two years, while he remained in England, and after 
his return to America, as the lawful possessor of the Harldom.” 
p- 58. The case seems satisfactorily made out, that his claim 
was supported by strong presumptive proof, and that it was pre- 
ferred in good faith under a full conviction of its justice and 
validity ; and we think Mr. Duer has -effectually vindicated 
Lord Stirling, from the aspersions of those who have represented 
him as an usurper of honours, to which he had neither title nor 
pretence. 

During Lord Stirling’s residence in Great Britain he enjoyed 
the advantages, such as they are, which flow from association 
with the higher circles of fashionable or political life, and after 
his return corresponded with the Earl of Bute the Earl of Shel- 
burne and others whose acquaintance he had thus formed. We 
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are induced to give one of his letters to the latter nobleman, from 
the nature of its contents, and from its being a fair specimen of 
his lordship’s epistolary style. 


“The Earl of Stirling to the Earl of Shelburne. 

“New York, August 6th, 1763. 

“ My dear Lord—Nothing could have given me greater satisfaction than hearing 
of your Lordship’s appointment to preside at the Board which must have so great 
a share in the government of a country in which it is my lot to reside. Your 
Lordship’s early inquiries, and strong desire of acquiring knowledge of this new 
world, must now be of great use to your country; for in a proper management of 
the Colonies on this continent, much of Great Britain’s future greatness depends, 
The wants of its increasing population must at all events greatly increase the man- 
ufactures of the mother country ; but the suppression of such branches of trade as 
interfere with the importation of them from Great Britain, and the encouragement 
of such a cultivation of these colonies as will supply her with the raw materials, for 
which she is now obliged to pay millions to foreign nations, is a work that must 
render the value of this continent to Great Britain inestimable. These things have, 
no doubt, occurred to your Lordship, as well as the proper mode of carrying them 
into execution. But, if you can indulge, me, I will, from time to time send you 
such hints as occur to me, of measures suitable to this part of the continent; you 
may perhaps find something among them that has escaped your notice. 

“The making of pig and bar iron, and the cultivation of hemp, are two articles 
that want encouragement greatly. We are capable of supplying Great Britain 
with both toa great extent; but the first requiring a large stock to begin with, 
people of moderate fortunes cannot engage in it; and those of large ones are as yet 
very few, and their attention is generally given to the pursuit of ‘other objects. 
Some few, indeed, in this Province and in New Jersey, have lately erected excel- 
lent works, the success of which, I hope, will encourage others to follow their ex- 
ample. As to hemp, our.farmers have got into a beaten track of raising grain and 
grazing cattle, and there is no persuading them out of it, unless by examples and 
premiums; and these it would be well for government to try—a few thousand 
pounds expended in that way might have a good effect. 

“The making of wine, also, is worth the attention of Government. Without 
its aid, the cultivation of the vine will be very slow; for of all the variety of vines 
in Europe, we do not yet know which of them will suit this climate ; and until that 
is ascertained by experiment, our people will not plant vineyards; few of us are 
able, and a much less number willing, to make the experiment. I have lately, im- 
ported about twenty different sorts, and have planted two vineyards, one in this 
Province and one in New Jersey; butI find the experiments tedious, expensive, 
and uncertain ; for after eight or ten years cultivation, I shall perhaps be obliged 
to reject nine-tenths of them as unfit for the climate, and then begin new vineyards 
from the remainder. But, however tedious, I am determined to go through with 
it. Yet I could wish to be assisted in it. I would then try it to a greater extent, 
and would the sooner be able to bring the cultivation of the grape into general use. 

« Jt is in these vineyards, my Lord, and the clearing a large body of rich swamp 
lands in New Jersey, and fitting it for the cultivation of hemp—settling a good 
farm in the wilderness, and bringing to it some of the productions and improvements 
of Europe, that are my present employments. They have taken place of the 
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pleasures of London, and I sometimes persuade myself that this is the happier life 
of the two. Yet there are some hoursI could wish to have repeated, those in 
which I was honoured with your Lordship’s conversation, which, I shall ever 
recollect with the greatest pleasure. I am, &e.” 


As is stated in the foregoing letter, Lord Stirling had taken 
up his residence in New Jersey, (at the village of Baskenridge,) 
soon after his return from Europe. His father’s widow died 
about a year previous to his arrival, and he does not appear to 
have felt any inclination to continue the mercantile business in 
which he had been engaged with her before his connection with 
the army. Although not stated by Mr. Duer, it is presumed 
that one reason for his establishing himself in New Jersey, was 
his holding the office of Surveyor General to the Board of Pro- 
prietors of the Eastern division, to the duties of which he had 
been appointed on the death of his father in 1756, and which 
he had been allowed to delegate to another while he remained 
abroad. 

Soon after removing to New Jersey he was appointed one of 
the Council of the Province. The date of his appointment is 
not given, but we believe it was on the arrival of the gentleman 
introduced to us in the following extract trom a letter of John 
Penn’s, dated 


“ Stoke, September 3d, 1762.” 

“Tt is no less amazing than true, that Mr. William Franklin, son of Benjamin 
Franklin, of Philadelphia, is appointed to be Governor of the Province of New 
Jersey! The warrant for his commission was ordered to be made out last Wednes- 
day. The whole of this business has been transacted in so private a manner, that 
not a tittle of it escaped, until it was seen in the public papers; so there was no 
opportunity of counteracting, or indeed, doing one single thing that might put a 
stop to this shameful affair. I make no doubt but the people of New Jersey will 
make some remonstrance upon this indignity put upon them. You are full as 
well acquainted with the character and principles of this person as myself, and are 
as able to judge of the impropriety of such an appointment. What a dishonour 
and disgrace it must be to a country, to have such a man at the head of it, and to 
sit down contented! Surely that will not be the case; at least, I should hope 
that some effort would be made, before our Jersey friends would put up with such 
aninsult. Ifany gentleman had been appointed, it would have been a different 
case; but I cannot look upon the person in question in that light, by any means. 
How this matter will turn out I know not, but I should be very sorry to see him 
first in that government, as there cannot, in my opinion, any good result from it; 
but, on. the contrary, dishonour and disgrace to the country, and hatred of the 
people to himself. I may, perhaps, be too strong in my expressions, but I am so 


extremely astonished and enraged at it, that I am hardly able to contain myself at 
the thought of it.” pp. 70, 71. 
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We have not Lord Stirling’s answer to this letter, but, as he 
concluded “to sit down contented” and accept of an office which 
brought him into close connection with the new functionary, it 
is to be presumed that he did not coincide with his correspondent 
in thinking the appointment such “a shameful affair.” 

As we shall have occasion to notice particularly some occur- 
rences in which Lord Stirling and Governor Franklin were 
mutually interested, we are prompted to the introduction here 
of some remarks respecting the latter. 

William Franklin was born in 1731. He evinced in early life 
a fondness for literature, but as he grew older, the charms of a 
military life seem to have fascinated him, and, after being 
thwarted in an attempt to embark clandestinely on board of a 
privateer, he received a commission in the Pennsylvania provin- 
cial forces, and served for some ‘time on the northern frontier. 
On his return to Philadelphia he became the assistant of his 
father in his various pursuits, both political and scientific; held 
several offices creditably to himself; and in June, 1757, sailed 
for Europe with his father who had been appointed Colonial 
Agent at London. A visit to the old world under such auspices 
could not be otherwise than advantageous, and young Franklin, 
as regards both personal and mental attainments, appears to have 
fairly profited by the opportunity. 

He travelled through England, Scotland, Flanders and Hol- 
land, and at the time that the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon his father by the University of Oxford, for his 
great proficiency in the Natural Sciences, he received the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts: having distinguished himself in 
the same branches of knowledge. It is certainly no indication 
of weakness of intellect or incapacity that he should have been 
appointed Governor of New Jersey, when little more than thirty 
years of age, through the influence of Lord Bute, without the 
interference of his father, and after a rigid examination by Lord 
Halifax, Minister for American Affairs.* Neither did he exhibit 
in his administration of the concerns of the Province, previous 
to the opening of the revolutionary drama, so far as his acts have 
come under our notice, any characteristics that warrant the ap- 
plication justly of the disparaging remarks of Lord Stirling’s 

* Vide Public Characters of Great Britain, Vol. IV, and Franklin’s Life by his 
Grandson, I, 309. 
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correspondent. We believe that he participated, both in Eng- 
land and America, in the fashionable vices and follies of the day, 
but to no greater extent than most others; and the volume before 
us affords evidence (pp. 86, 87, &c.) that previous to 1775, there 
was a close friendship, if not intimacy, between his family and 
that of Lord Stirling. It is probable that much of the disparag- 
ing language applied to him by the would-be-princes of the day, 
was owing to the fact. that some stain rested upon his birth. 
William Smith, writing to Gates in 1764* says, “I am a little 
angry at the Jersey successions. Franklin after Boone ; after 
Morris,t Reade. Patience kind heavens!” and yet Boone was 
a bon vivant, possessing no remarkable traits of character; whose 
sojourn in New Jersey was not long enough to afford much ground 
for judging of his capabilities as a Governor, but who decidedly 
failed in South Carolina, whither he was subsequently sent ; the 
Board of Trade disayowing his course in a contest he had with 
the Legislative Assembly of that province, and superseding him 
in the government. 

“Lord Stirling had been among the foremost and most active of the Stamp Act 
opposers in America. He had encouraged a passive resistance to its execution, by 
promoting the agreement to dispense with stamped paper without prejudice to the 
contracts in which it was required to be used, and now exerted his influence in, 
England in procuring the removal of the Parliamentary agent of the province of 


New Jersey, who had supinely witnessed the enactment of the obnoxious law, and 
substituting in his place the eminent solicitor he had employed in his affairs before 


the House of Lords.” p, 83 

Whatever influence Lord Stirling may have exerted to obtain 
the removal of Joseph Sherwood, the Provincial Agent, and the 
appointment of his friend Henry Wilmot in his room, it was 
not “in England,” but in New Jersey; for Mr. Duer appears to 
have overlooked the fact, that the appointment rested with the 
House of Assembly. We have seen the letter addressed by Wil- 
mot to the Speaker of the House, on receiving notice of his ap- 
pointment, in which he thanks that gentleman for having pro- 


* Vide Gates’ Papers in N. Y. Hist. Library. 


 TChief Justice Robert Hunter Morris, was succeeded by Charles Reade, (a 
recommendation, by the way, of Lord Stirling’s.) The sudden death of Chief 
Justice Morris is adverted to by Mr. Duer on page 80, but no particulars are given. 
They are briefly stated in the letter of Smith’s quoted in the text, “ Gay in the 
morning—dead in the evening. He came out to a rural dance, he took out the 


parson’s wife, danced down six couple, and fell dead on the floor, without a word 
a groan, or a sigh.” , 
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posed him. He did not, however, reflect much credit upon his 
friends in the province, whoever they were. His letters, of 
which many have come under our notice, indicate very little 
business talent; and he had not been in office a year before 
Governor Franklin, writing to his father says, when referring to 
some matter before the Board of Trade: “We have no tidings 
of anything’s being done by our agent in this or any other Ameri- 
can affair, and the Assembly, having some resentment for their 
being surprised into the appointment of him, will probably re- 
move him at this Session.”* He was removed in 1769 and Dr. 


- Franklin appointed. - 


It was in 1768 that the Treasury of the Eastern Province 


“was robbed; an event which tended greatly to alienate the good 


feelings of the popular party in the province from the Governor, 
and to facilitate the disrnption of the ties that bound them to the 
mother country. Mr. Duer gives an interesting sketch of the 
circumstances attendant upon that event, but its length precludes 
its insertion in our pages.. Lord Stirling appears to have acted 
in. concert with the Governor, although Mr. Duer pronounces 
his course to have been “as usual, violent and undignified,” and 
became involved in a personal controversy with colonel Samuel 
Ogden, in consequence of animadyversions upon that gentleman’s 
acts as a magistrate, in connection with some testimony relating 
to the counterfeiters, who were charged by the government 
party with having committed the robbery. ‘The correspondence 
between the parties is given at length, unnecessarily we think, 
while one of much more public interest, to which we shall pres- 
ently allude, is very briefly referred to: 

“ During the interval between this correspondence and the events which led im- 
mediately to the Revolution, Lord Stirling continued to reside at Baskenridge, 
engaged in his former occupations, to which of late years, he had added the general 
superintendence of several extensive iron works, which he had established princi- 
pally in the county of Morris. These pursuits were interrupted only by occasional 
visits to New York, and the performance of his public duties as Surveyor General, 
and a member of the Council of New Jersey. . . . When the projects of the 
British Court again threatened a rupture between the mother country and her 
Colonies. . . . When coercion was resorted to by Great Britain, to put down 
the open opposition in Massachusetts, Lord Stirling was among the first in the 
other Provinces to take up arms, in what he deemed the common cause. From 
the military experience he had acquired early in life, not less than from his local 
influence and personal popularity, he was chosen to command the first regiment of 


* Proceedings N. J. Hist. Soc., Vol. I. p. 103. 
bal 
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militia, raised by the authority of the Provincial Congress, in the county in which 
he resided.” pp. 112, 113. 

His acceptance of this appointment led, as our author expres- 
ses himself, to “an angry correspondence” with Governor Frank- 
lin, of which, as we think it had considerable weight in determin- 
ing Lord Stirling’s subsequent course, and is very little known, 
we will give a short synopsis from the original papers in the 
New York Historical Society Library. Copies of the corres- 
pondence were communicated by Lord Stirling to the President 
of the Provincial Congress, and by him laid before that body on 
the 1st October, 1775. . 

Lord Stirling’s official intercourse, as a member of the Coun- 
cil, with Governor Franklin, had been of an intimate character, 
and they appeared to have harmonised in their views remarkably 
well; their personal relations also, as has been already stated, 
were of the most friendly and cordial kind. Such was the rela- 
tive position of the parties, when, on the 7th September, 1675, 
Charles Pettit, as Clerk of the Council, notified Lord Stirling 
that, at a meeting held some days previous, it was thought advi- 
sable to have another meeting on the 15th of the month, and, as 
a full attendance was desired, he communicated the Governor's 
request that Lord S. would be present, and added : 

“T have it further in command from his Excellency in Council, to acquaint your 
Lordship that it is a matter of public report that you have accepted a commission 
from the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, appointing you Colonel of a Regi- 
ment of Militia in the county of Somerset, and His Excellency.requires an answer 
from your Lordship whether you have, or have not, accepted such a commission.” 


The answer to this letter, dated September 14th, is the only 
paper of the correspondence given in Mr. Duer’s book, (p. 113.) 
Lord Stirling states that an attack of gout will prevent his at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Council, and then notices the in- 
quiry made as to his acceptance of the commission. As he had 
“ever been used to experience from his Excellency a behaviour 
becoming a gentleman in his exalted station,” the style and 
manner of the inquiry had caused a good deal of surprise, and he 
was not less astonished that he should think of commanding his 
clerk to correspond with him on so delicate a subject, or catechise 
him in so peremptory a way. He confirms the truth of the re- 
port and says: 


“ This mark of the confidence the people among whom I reside repose in me is 
: 


* 
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one of the most satisfactory, and I think honourable, events that I have ever ex- 
perienced, at a time when their dearest rights are invaded, to call me forth to take 
so important a part in their defence cannot but rouse the most grateful feelings of 
aman, who ever has been a friend to the liberties of mankind; accepting this 
commission and in serving my country faithfully, I cannot doubt of having your 
Excellency’s highest approbation, especially when I recollect your fréquent public 
as well as private declarations that the rights of the people and the prerogatives of 
the crown were equally dear to you, and equally your duty as well as inclination 
to preserve.” 

This letter is certainly unnecessarily harsh although we can 
easily conceive that the circumstance would be provoking to 
such a man; and the last remark, referring to the Governor's 
presumed approval of his conduct, is especially objectionable. 
The following day Governor Franklin replied. 

He regretted that Lord Stirling should think he had been 
treated with any indelicacy or impropriety in the request made 
through Mr. Secretary I'ettit, as his lordship knew he was no 
clerk of his, but of the Council; and that all communications 
written by him, in accordance with the orders of the Governor, 
were “by order of Council;” that the letter in question was so 
intended to be written, however Mr. Pettit may have expressed 
himself, and that it would have been more proper for him to 
have sent a copy of the minutes. He had been advised unani- 
mously to direct the Clerk to make the inquiry, as they all be- 
heved the correctness of the report. Had the Board acted upon 
that report only, Lord Stirling might have had some reason for 
complaint, and had the matter been of a private character, about 
which he had been catechised by a public officer at his instance, 
there might have been some cause for astonishment. He then 
adds: 

“This would not have been consistent with the becoming behaviour you ac- 
knowledge I have always treated you with, nor with that friendship and regard I 
have constantly professed and shown for your Lordship during a long acquaintance. 
Your Lordship’s answer to the question proposed to you I shall lay before the 
Council this afternoon. 

“Whether or not your conduct in accepting the commission has my approbation, 
can, I think, appear of little consequence to your Lordship, as you intimate that it has 
met with the approbation of your own conscience, and as you never thought proper 
to consult me either directly or indirectly before you took so extraordinary a step, 
It is true, as you say, I have repeatedly declared both publicly and privately ‘that 
the rights of the people and the prerogative of the crown were equally dear to me 
and equally my duty and inclination to preserve,’ nor can any motive be sufficient 
to induce me to sacrifice one at the shrine of the other. Your Lordship will not, 
however, pretend to say that it is not the sole prerogative of the crown to grant 
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military commissions in the Province, or that it is not your, as well as my duty, to 
prevent any infringements of that prerogative as far as may be in your power, and 
to signify your disapprobation of such infringement whenever it may be necessary. 
Cases may possibly happen wherein some men may think it their duty so far to 
fly in the face of prerogative, as to accept of commissions from a power set up in 
opposition to%it. But I have not as yet met with any person who makes the least 
pretensions to honour or honesty, but what readily allows, that a man cannot act 
consistently with either, unless he previously resigns any commission or trust which 
he holds by virtue of that prerogative he has determined to act in defiance of. This 
has been the conduct of not only such men as General Lee, but of many of the in- 
ferior officers of militia in this and the neighbouring colonies. It was this consid- 
eration and an unwillingness to entertain any idea the least derogatory to your 
Lordship’s honour, which induced me to suspend my belief of the report you have 
now thought proper to authenticate.” 


We conceive that, so far, at least, Governor Franklin has the 
advantage in this “ war of words;” for however severe his lan- 
guage, it is not more so than, under the circumstances, he might 
well have considered it his duty to use. It was assuredly incon- 
siderate in Lord Stirling while holding an office of trust under 
the king—a confidential adviser of his chief officer in the Pro- 
yince, to accept of rank and authority from another source, the ex- 
ercise of which was aimed so directly against a continuance of the 
royal government. ‘The incompatibility of two such commissions 
had been expressly recognised by the Provincial Congress on the 
17th August, when it resolved “'That before any person receive a 
military commission agreeable to the militia ordinance of this 
Congress, he shall sign the association formed and recommended 
by the same; and if he hold a commission under the late militia act 
of Assembly, that he resign such commission to the governor of 
this province’—a resolution which certainly applied to Lord 
Stirling, in its spirit if not in its letter. It would certainly have 
been becoming in him to have made known to the Governor, 
and his associates in the Council, the acceptance of the commis- 
sion, and ceased to regard himself as an officer of the crown, 
which, from his answer to Mr. Pettit’s letter, he seems still to- 
have thought himself. 

Our measure of approval accorded the Governor, is at this. 
stage of the correspondence, materially lessened; for in a post~ 
script to the letter noticed above, he descends to personalities 
which are as unworthy as they are unbecoming. . 

From an inspection of a copy of Mr. Pettit’s letter he found 
he had imbibed an erroneous idea respecting it, from Lord Stir- 
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ling’s communication, inasmuch as it was there expressly stated 
that he had it “farther in command from his Excellency in 
Council,” &c., showing conclusively that it was an official act, 
emanating from the Council; and depriving Lord Stirling of 
any just grounds for believing it an individual act of his. In 
communicating this discovery to Lord Stirling he gives vent to 
the feelings which, however roused, he had previously controlled; . 
~—reminds his correspondent of his frequent. public and private 
declarations denouncing any man “who would take up arms 
against his sovereign on the present occasion’—considers that he 
had been treated with disrespect, and that the mutilation of Mr. 
Pettit’s letter might lead all good people to consider such con- 
duct “an instance of contemptible meanness and dishonesty.” 
The answer of Lord Stirling, dated 25th September, is equally 
violent and undignified. He offers no palliation for the circum- 
stances which had originated the correspondence, but retorts the 
personal abuse of the Governor. Any allusions to the letter of 
the Governor he avoids, for fear of an epistolary dispute, but he 
cannot so easily pass over the postscript. % 
“The sight of this copy of Mr. Pettit’s letter,” he writes “seems to have had a 
very sudden and strange effect— surprise,’ ‘ astonishment,’ ‘mutilation,’ ‘ con- 
temptible meanness and dishonesty’ are all fumbled together in a most violent agi- 


tation; and for what? because as you say I have committed the heinous sin of 
leaving out the words farther and in Council in quoting Mr. Pettit’s letter.” 


He states that the word “farther” was not in the letter he 
received,* and that whether the “command” was given in Coun- 
cil or not, made no difference. If improper and impolite out of 
Council, the advice of the whole Council could not sanctify it; 
that the Governor could not ascribe to him of his own knowledge 
the language he had quoted, as he had not been in his company 
since “the present occasion” occurred. Fle says, 

“ Since the rejection of the most humble, dutiful, and respectful petitions to the 
throne, have been known in America, since the battles of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill; since the wanton and cruel destruction of Charlestown, and since the design 


of the ministry to bring indiscriminate ruin on the colonies on this continent has 
been publicly avowed; I have not had the honour of seeing your Excellency, and 


* Could this have been a quibble of his Lordship? Mr. Pettit’s original letter 
is not among the papers, but a copy, preserved by Lord S. is there, and on refer- 
ring to it the word “further” will be found in the proper place although farther 
may not be. It is hardly probable that Lord S, would keep for himself a copy that 
differed from the original. , 
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therefore I may without offence to you, sir, say thatthe assertion so far as it relates 
to the present occasion is false.” 

With this letter closes this singular and, in some respects in- 
teresting correspondence, and that it should have been spread 
before the Provincial Congress by Lord Stirling himself some- 
what excites surprise. We are inclined to the belief that much 
of the zeal and devotedness which he subsequently displayed in 
the cause of the colonies, resulted from his desire to prove to the 
people of New Jersey and the country generally, that his pre- 
vious associations with the crown retained no longer any influ- 
ence over him, and we must also think, in some instances, was 
was the result of exasperated feelings; leading to retaliation for 
censure or presumed ill-usage. Such we are constrained to con- 
sider the circumstances under which the events detailed in the 
following correspondence took place. 


« Colonel, the Earl of Stirling to the President of Congress.” 
“ Elizabethtown, January 10, 1776. 

“Sir, I now send you enclosed, copies of some letters which have passed 
between Governor Franklin, and Lieutenant Colonel Winds. As it is evident from 
the last letter from the Governor, that he intends no longer to remain quiet, I 
thought it most prudent to secure him, and remove him to this place. I accordingly 
sent orders to Lieutenant Colonel Winds this morning, for that purpose. I have 
provided good, genteel, private lodgings for the Governor, at Mr. Boudinot’s, which 
I expect he will occupy this afternoon, and where I intend he shall remain until I 
have directions from Congress what to do with him. I am, &c.” ° 


‘ Lieutenant Colonel Winds to Governor Franklin. 
‘“‘ Barracks at Perth Amboy, January 8, 1776. 
“Sir. I have had hints that you intend to leave the province in case the letters 
that were intercepted should be sent to the Continental Congress. As I have par- 
ticular orders concerning the matter, I therefore desire you will give me your word 
and honour that you will not depart this Province until I know the will and plea- 
sure of the continental Congress concerning the matter. I am, &c.” 


“ Governor Franklin to Lieut: Colonel Winds. 

January 8th, 1776. 

“ Sir,—Being conscious that my letter which was intercepted contained nothing 
but what it was my duty to write as a faithful servant of the Crown—being a mere 
narrative of such facts and reports as had come to my knowledge respecting pub- 
lic transactions,—I have not the least intention to quit the Province, nor shall I, 
unless compelled by violence. Were I to act otherwise, it would not be consistent 
with my declarations to the Assembly, at the last session, nor my regard to the good 
people of this Province. I am, &c.”’ 


«The same to the same. 
“ Perth Amboy, January 9th, 1776. 
“ Six,—I observed this morning that armed men were placed at my gate, who, 
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from time to time, have been relieved by others. On inquiry, I am given to under- 
stand that they are placed there as sentinels by your orders. This, I scarcely know 
how to believe, not only as I am convinced that you can have no proper authority 
for it, but as I had before, under my hand, assured you, (who are a member of the 
House of Representatives,) that agreeable to my declarations to the Assembly, at 
the last session, and, I might have added, in compliance with their request,—I was 
determined not to quit the Province unless compelled by violence. Such an assur- 
ance on my part was certainly equal to any promise I could make, and ought of 
course to have weight with those who pretend to act on principles of honour+ 
However, let the authority, or let the pretence be what it may, I do hereby require 
of you, if these men are sent by your orders, that you do immediately remove them 
from hence, as you will answer the contrary at your peril. I am, &c.” pp. 119,121. 


The evidence which this letter contains of an intention on the 
part of the writer, “no longer to remain quiet,” is not as mani- 
fest to us as it appears to have been to Lord*Stirling, and after 
the assurances given by the Governor, it was hardly generous to 
exert—in advance of all overt acts on his part—such prompt and 
energetic measures for his capture. he letters which had been 
intercepted were, alone, of not sufficient importance to justify 
his arrest,* for the Provincial Congress a short time previous, 
had solemnly declared—in reference to charges brought against 
an individual of standing in the province, of having written let- 
ters to Great Britain, disapproving of the méasures of the colo- 
nies—that they “would by no means violate the right of private 
sentiment.”{ ‘The result of the orders sent to Lieut. Colonel 
Winds, is shown in the following letter. 


“‘ Colonel, the Earl of Stirling to the President of Congress. 
“ Blizabethtown, January 1ith, 1776. 
“Sir. In consequence of orders I sent to Liut. Colonel Winds on the 9th and 
10th instant, he sent two officers, attended by a.proper guard to wait upon Gover- 
nor Franklin, who at first refused paying any attention to the message, which kind- 
ly invited him to dine with me at this place; but finding it in vain to act that part, 
he ordered up his coach in order to proceed to this place. But Chief Justice Smyth, 


* One passage in a dispatch from Governor Franklin to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
which was among the papers, may have been thought especially objectionable ; it 
was as follows: “I have suspended William Alexander, Esq., (claiming to be 
and commonly called Harl of Stirling,) from the Council, until his Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall be known; the reason will appear in the minutes of the Privy Council, 
now copying, and which will be transmitted by the next packet. If his Majesty 
shall think proper to remove him, I shall recommend such a person as I may think 
most suitable to serve the Crown in that capacity.” In this letter Governor F. 
says, “ My situation is indeed somewhat particular and not a little difficult, having 
no more than one or two among the principal officers of Government, te whom I, 
even now, speak confidentially on public affairs.” 


¢ Minutes Prov. Congress. October, 1775. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. III. 22 
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thinking it possible to put the matter upon an easier footing for the Goyernor, pre- 
vailed on him to give his parole not to depart from his house on any pretence 
whatever, not even if a rescue should be offered by Captain Parker, [Commander 
of a British Man-of-War,] or any other person. I have given the Lieut. Colonel 
orders to let the Governor remain at his house, on the conditions stipulated until I 
have the orders of Congress to the contrary. Tam, &c.” 

As no orders from Congress were received, the Governor re- 
mained unmolested until June; when, a proclamation issued by 
him calling together the Assembly, being construed by the Pro- 
yincial Congress into a defiance of the resolution of the Conti- 
nental Congress, abrogating all foreign jurisdiction, he was taken 
prisoner and sent to Connecticut. He remained there more 
than two years closely watched—(not “ until the end of the war,” 
as stated by Mr. Duer,) was exchanged—became subsequently 
very obnoxious to the colonists from his connection with the. 
New York Board of Loyalists—went to England—received a 
pension—and died in 1813. " 

Lord Stirling, soon after his appointment as Colonel of the 
Somerset Militia, received a commission as Colonel in the Con- 
tinental service, and was placed in command of the first of two 
regiments directed to be raised in New Jersey, and engaged 
actively in the various duties which an organization of the new 
levies required at his hands. While thus employed, in January 
1776, he 
“planned and executed an enterprise, which at once established his 
character for gallantry, activity, and zeal, and gained for him one of the earliest 
complimentary votes granted by Congress. With the regular troops under his 
command, and some volunteers from Elizabethtown, and its neighbourhood, he 
embarked on board a pilot boat and three smaller vessels, and, while the Asia man- 
of-war and her tender lay at anchor in the bay of New York, proceeded at night 
to sea, and, with musketry alone, attacked and carried a British armed Transport 
of three hundred tons burthen, mounting six guns, and Jaden with stores and pro- 


visions for the enemy at Boston; and the next day succeeded in conducting his 
prize safely into the port of Perth Amboy.”* p. 124. 


On the 13th March, Lord Stirling was promoted by Congress 
to be a Brigadier General, and was stationed at New York and 
in New Jersey, until, at the battle of Long Island the following 
August,—where he commanded the main body without the lines 


* Among others who volunteered on this expedition, were Francis Barber, who 
subsequently attained the command of a regiment and distinguished himself on 
many occasions: Aaron Ogden, who served during the war, and became after- 
ward Governor of the State: and Brockholst Livingston, a Judge successively 
of the Supreme Court of New York and of the United States. 
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—he was taken prisoner, and continued with the British troops 
until exchanged towards the end of the year; but we cannot 
follow his biographer in narrating the varied career of Lord 
Stirling during the revolution. On the 19th February, 1777, 
he was made a Major General, and in different skirmishes in 
New Jersey—at the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth—in the attack upon Staten Island in January, 1780, 
and in command of the Northern Army in 1781 and 1782, his 
services were so distinguished, as to merit on several occasions 
the special commendation of his superiors, and the thanks of 
Congress.* But he was unfortunately less successful than coura- 
geous and enterprising. With the exception of the battle of 
Monmouth and perhaps one or two other minor affairs, all the 
actions in which he was engaged resulted unfortunately for the 
American cause. ‘There were occasions when his personal cool- 
ness and bravery in the hour of danger testified to his military 
capabilities and called forth the eulogiums of his fellow soldiers - 
but his biographer has given us little opportunity for criticising 
his conduct in the field; the details of the engagements in which 
he participated—as has been already remarked—being sketched 
in such a general way as to afford few points of observation. 
Mr. Sparks, it seems, with his usual liberality, extended to the 
Society the use of the plates of the battle fields, which illustrate 
his writings of Washington; but there is manifestly but a slight 
connection between them, and the contents of the pages they 
face. 

Lord Stirling died at Albany, January 15th, 1783, while in 
command of the Northern department. His death 
“was lamented by his brother officers and the troops he had comman- 
ded, as well as by his personal friends. He was regretted, indeed, by all, both 
in military or civil life, who knew him either in his public capacity, or private 
relations; by many also, who, without knowing him personally, were aware of the 
loss the public cause had sustained, in being deprived at a critical moment, of the 
influence of his character and the benefit of his services. No stronger evidence 
could have been given of the estimation in which both were held, than is afforded by 


the manner in which his death was communicated to Congress by the Commander- 
in-chief—by the Resolution passed by that body, on receiving the intelligence-- 


' * Tt was through him that the Gates and Conway intrigue became known in 
1778, he having communicated to Gen. Washington the purport of remarks made 
by Conway in a letter to Gates, which had come to his knowledge. A circum- 
stance which seems to have secured for him the special regard of the Commander- 


in-chief. 
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and, above all, by the following touching letter of condolence, addressed to his 
widow :””* 
« General Washington to the Countess of Stirling. 
«“ Newburg, 20th January, 1783. 


“My Lady—Having been informed by a letter from Captain Sill, of the un- 
speakable loss which your ladyship has experienced, I feel the sincerest disposition ~ 
to alleviate by sympathy those sorrows which I am sensible cannot be removed or 
effaced. For this purpose, I would also have suggested even every rational topic of 
consolation, were I not fully persuaded that the principles of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, of which you are possessed, had anticipated every thing I could say on the 
subject. 

“Tt only remains then, as a small, but just tribute to the memory of Lord Stirling, 
to express how deeply I share the common affliction, on being deprived of the public 
and professional assistance, as well as the private friendship, of an officer of so 
high rank, with whom I had lived in the strictest habits of amity, and how much 
those military merits of his Lordship, which rendered him respected in his lifetime, 
are now regretted by the whole army. It will doubtless be a soothing considera- 
tion in the poignancy of your grief, to find that the general officers are going into 
mourning for him. . : : “ : : ¢ 5 

With sentiments of perfect esteem-and respect, I am, &c.” 


. 


“The man thus spoken of by Washington needs no other epitaph or monument: 
But it would perhaps be deemed a failure of customary duty on the part of his bi- 
ographer, to close this narrative without some attempt to sketch the character of the 
deceased. Fortunately, in this instance, it is illustrated by his acts and their results, 
These bear witness that to strong native powers of mind, he added industry and 
perseverance, with early acquired habits of method and attention. His natural 
abilities were more solid than brilliant—his acquirements more useful than uncom; 
mon. His education was such only as the state of the country afforded, but he re- 
ceived from his. father instruction in his favorite studies of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy, which rendered him no ordinary proficient in those sciences. He was 
bred, as we have seen, a merchant, and was successfully pursuing his business, 
when he was induced to join the army under General Shirley,—first as a Com- 
missary, afterwards as Aid-de-Camp and Private Secretary to the Commander-in 
chief, In these stations he served several campaigns, and the result of his military 
experience was especially evinced in the battles of Long Island, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown and Monmouth, in all of which he sustained a conspicuous and efficient 
part. In an evil hour, he accompanied General Shirley to England, . . . and 
when there, was persuaded . . . . to prefer aclaim to what proved to be 
a barren title, The prosecution of this claim was attended with heavy pecuniary 
expenses, which together with those incident to his prolonged residence in Eng- 
land, of which it was the cause, laid the foundation of subsequent embarrassments, 
Remarkable for the cheerfulness and hilarity of his disposition, he was there con- 
firmed in those convivial habits that increased upon him in after life, though never 
to such a degree as to interfere with the performance of his public duties or de- 
prived him of the esteem and confidence of his official superiors, or private friends. 


* Before he went to England, Lord Stirling married Sarah, the eldest daughter 
of Philip Livingston, of New York. 
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They contributed, nevertheless, to deepen the shade cast over his latter years by the 
perplexity of his affairs, and rendered more striking the contrast between the open. 
ing and close of his career.”’—pp. 259, 262. 

We have thus allowed Lord Stirling the benefit of this sum- 
mary of his character, penned by his biographer; somewhat sur- 
prised, we admit, at the tenor of the closing remarks—if we in- 
terpret them correctly. That he was an early and steadfast 
friend to the colonial cause no one can doubt, and his name will 
ever be held in grateful remembrance among those of the wor- 
thies who achieved our independence; but we have failed to 
perceive in Mr. Duer’s book, any special indications of his pos- 
sessing those traits which make a man an object of love and re- 
spect to those immediately connected with him; indeed, from 
what we have ourselves learned of his Lordship’s temperament, 
from documents and tradition, we should judge that, to consider- 
able testiness of disposition there was joined such inflexibility of 
purpose and self-appreciation as necessarily operated to his 
prejudice, notwithstanding his usual cheerfulness and conviviality. 
Of his qualities as a husband and father, or of those more do- 
mestic occurrences which assist so matérially on making up a 
correct estimate of every man’s character, we receive little in- 
formation from the work before us. 

Like many other patriots of the time, Lord Stirling died poor, 
leaving, says our author :— : 

‘nothing but the certificates issued by the state of New Jersey for the deprecia-~ 
tion of his pay, which, on his death-bed, he delivered to his wife for her future sup- 
port. Even the bounty land promised by Congress to those officers who served 
during the war, was denied to his widow—although he died between the prelim- 
inary and definitive treaties of peace—on the technical ground that the war contin- 
ued until peace was actually proclaimed,’—p. 263 and note. 

This was assuredly a case of peculiar hardship. We believe 
that of late years a claim has been pressed before Congress in 
behalf of the heirs of Lord Stirling for this allowance, and if no 
other objection can be advanced than the one stated above, it 
is certainly deserving their favourable consideration. 

At the commencement of the Revolution Lord Stirling pos- 
sessed a large landed estate in the provinces of New York and 

»New Jersey, but it was heavily incumbered; and, at his solicita- 
tion, the New Jersey legislature before he joined the army, 
passed an act vesting his property in that state in commissioners, 
who were authorized to dispose of it and with the proceeds dis- 
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charge his obligations, including the debt to the provincial trea- 
sury which has been mentioned. ‘The lands were sold and pay- 
ment received in continental money, then a legal tender; but 
the rapid depreciation which ensved in that kind of currency, 
caused a repeal of the “tender law” before the debts could be 
paid by the commissioners, and the proceeds eonsequently be- 
came valueless, Nothing remained dué the dedés, and to discharge 
them tho rest of his property was svcrificed under legal proceed- 
ings of his creditors. 

Mr. Duer, says nothing of the personal appearance of Lord 
Stirling, but from the portrait which the work contains we 
should form a favourable impression of both his face and figure ; 
his features being well proportioned—his eye penetrating—his 
forehead fulland high—and the whole contour of his head pleas- 
ing. ‘This portrait and the several plates of battle grounds add 
not a little to the appearance of the book, which in typographi- 
cal execution and tasteful arrangement is creditable to the socie- 
ty under whose auspices it is issued. 

Although, as we haye remarked, less satisfactory im some 
respects than we could have wished, we commend the work to 
those interested in the men and times of which it treats as fur- 
nishing much information respecting them not before given to 
the public. 


a TT io 
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Art. IL—Germnan University Education, or the Professors and 
Students of Germany. By W.C. Perry. 2d edition. Lon- 
don, 1846, 


Te rapid multiplication of colleges and universities (so called) 
among us is not more remarkable than the uniformity of their 
organization. 'The literary institutions of the new states are as 
accurately copied as their civil institutions from the models in 
the older colonies. We have no more reason to be sure that 
every new state will have its Governor, Senate,and House of. 
Representatives, than that every new college will be furnished 
with the usual apparatus of a President, a Board of ‘Trustees, a 
Faculty consisting of Professors and Tutors, and if possible a 
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building far beyond the actual or probable necessities of the infant 
seminary. ‘T'his last is one of the most curious features in the 
history of our literary institutions. In no other age or country 
has the idea of a public seminary been so generally understood 
to involve that of a building as one of its essential elements. 

While some of the most famous of the German universities have 
done their work for ages with scarcely anything that could be 
called a public edifice, our schools are often*erippled in their in- 
fancy by a gratuitous expenditure in this way of resources which 
might have been otherwise applied with tenfold profit. This 
diversity of usage is connected with the preference of small 
country villages : as seats of learning, where the want of public 
buildings cannot be so easily supplied as in large towns. As to 
this last question, there is nota little to be said on both sides, but. 
we cannot enter on it here, and have only mentioned it as furnish- 
ing a partial explanation of the difference between American and 
Huropean usage as to the relative importance and priority of 
brick and mortar in the creation of a school of learning. It is 
not yet fifteen years since the only academical structure belong- 
ing to the University of Halle was its Library, while all its 
lectures were delivered either in a large room of the old city 
weigh-house, or in hired apartments scattered through the town, 
and some of them inferior to a decent English or American 

kitchen. Now indeed there is a public edifice both there and 
in other places where they have been wanting; but the long 

delay in their erection has no doubt made it possible to provide 

for wants which could only have been made known by experi- 
ence. In America, on the contrary, there are probably few 
cases where a false economy or want of taste in the original 

erection of such buildings has not prompted the wish that it had 
been reserved for a later generation. 

We have already dwelt too long, however, on a topic which 
was only introduced at first, as serving to illustrate the remark- 
able uniformity of method in the institution of our public sem- 
inaries. ‘The same poverty of invention is here visible as in the 
naming of our towns and counties, where, with few exceptions, 
the incessant repetition of the same familiar names presents a 
striking contrast with the endless variety which meets the eye 
on the first glance at a map of the old world. In both cases this 
perpetual repetition has its origin in early and exclusive associ- 
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ations. ‘To the great mass even of educated men among us, the 
only idea of a university or college is that of their Alma Mater, 
or at most of one or two establishments, so much alike as to con- 
firm rather than correct the prejudice, that what exists in these, 
perhaps from causes wholly accidental, could not have been 
otherwise without a change in the very essence.of the institution. 
There are few graduates of our colleges who have ever looked 
so far into the history of academical institutions in general, as to 
regard our own established type as only one variety of an ex~ 
tensive and a highly varied genus. This may be ascertained 
by suggesting to any number of such men successively, the idea 
of a college without a Board of ‘Trustees or Corporation distinet 
from the Faculty or resident instructors; or without the usual 
division into classes; or with any number of such classes except 
four ; or with any names but those of Senior, Junior, Sophomore, 
and Freshman. We are not now objecting to these long-estab- 
lished and familiar regulations, which, because they are such, if 
for no higher reason, are entitled to take precedence of all 
gratuitous innovations. We are only furnishing the reader with 
a test, by which to satisfy himself that these conventional ar- 
rangements are regarded by the multitude of those who have 
been educated under them, not only as expedient and desirable, 
put as entering essentially into their very definition of a college 
or a university. We question whether there are not some of the 
class described, who would regard as a serious departure from 
established and tried usage the exchange of the title President 
ior that of Principal as in Canonsburg, or Provost as in Phila- 
delphia; much more the total abrogation of the office, as in 
Charlottesville. ; 

This blind attachment to our own familiar usages, with all its 
good conservatiye effects, may be pernicious, by preventing 
changes which are really required by local circumstances, and — 
still more extensively by perpetuating rigid uniformity ina matter 
where, above most others, flexibility and the power of varied 
adaptation are essential to the full attainment of the end designed. 
This is emphatically true of our own country, where variety in 
unessential modes of education seems as necessary as substantial 
uniformity. It is therefore greatly to be wished that nothing in 
the habits or the feelings of our educated men should throw any 
insurmountable difficulty in the way of such variations, where 
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they are really desirable. Against mere wanton innovation the 
prejudice of early habit and association will at all times furnish a 
sufficient safeguard. Believing as we do that in this, as in many 
other cases, the best remedy for such prepossessions is historical 
information, we regard with satisfaction every opportunity of 
gaining or diffusing knowledge with respect to other systems. 
We shall therefore take occasion from the work now before 
us, to bring before our readers the principal academical systems of 
the old world. What we have in view is not statistical details, 
but those characteristic features which distinguish the systems 
from each other. 

The prevailing type of academical organization in America 
may readily be traced to the first few colleges established, and 
especially to Harvard University, Yale College, and the College 
of New Jersey. William and Mary College, though the second 
in the order of time, appears to have been wholly without influ- 
ence in this respect, perhaps because entirely peculiar in its 
constitution from the very first. The other three, with some 
variations as to form, present essentially the same organization, 
which is that ofan English college, on a modest scale, and modi- 
fied to suit the circumstances of the country.. The system thus 
introduced among us and so widely extended since, is therefore 
the English system, as distinguished from the German. To 
these two forms may be reduced nearly all the existing varieties 
of academical organization. They may therefore not improperly 
be made the subject of our further inquiries; the rather as their 
distinctive features are so strongly marked as to be easily ex- 
hibited in contrast. 

It is highly important to observe, however, that these systems 
now so unlike, and indeed so opposite, can be traced to a com- 
mon origin. ‘The mother university of Europe was the old 
University of Paris, an institution altogether different from the 
modern University of France. In the early history of the former, 
may be traced the organic changes, which by being pushed to an 
extreme, have since resulted in the systems designated as the 
English and the German. By going back to this remote stage 

‘of the formative process, we can most effectually ascertain what 
is common to both, as well as what is characteristic of either. 

The old University of Paris, and the others modelled on it at 
an early period, were extremely simple in their constitution. 
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The only two essential elements were a body of teachers and a 
body of learners. Degrees, classes, offices, and buildings, were 
accidents of later origin. In the first universities, the idea 
seems to have been, that all should teach who could, and all should 
learn who would, and as they would. Hence the vast concourse 
both of teachers and learners in the middle ages, at. Paris, Oxford, 
and Bologna, and other celebrated seats of learning. As the in- 
stitutions acquired permanence and authority, it became neces- 
sary to restrict the right of teaching, by prescribing certain 
qualifications. This was the origin of degrees, which originally 
had exclusive reference to the actual functions of a teacher, a 
design which may still be traced in the titles of Doctor and. 
Magister. Another change which could not fail to be found 
necessary soon, was a more systematic reference to the training 
of young men for particular professions. Hence arose the divi- 
sion into Faculties. All these arrangements have been perma- 
nent and common to all systems, being equally the ground work 
of the English and German organizations. In its most mature 
form, then, a university may be described as necessarily includ- 
ing a body of teachers or professors, dividede@into four great 
faculties, with the power of admitting others to the same rank 
with themselyes. It is from this point that we are to trace the 
subsequent divergence of the different methods now represented 
in the constitution of the English and German Universities. 
The first cause that led to the modification of this system, was 
one which might have been supposed to threaten no material 
departire from the primitive simplicity. This- was the natural 
and almost unavoidable attempt to gather the young scholars into 
houses, where they might be dieted and lodged together, secured 
from imposition and temptation, and subjected to something like 
domestic discipline, both of a literary and a moral nature. This 
arrangement was perhaps rendered peculiarly necessary by the 
vast numbers and the tender age of those who attended the old 
universities. The associations thus formed were at first entirely 
voluntary, differing little in their origin from ordinary boarding- 
houses. By degrees, however, they assumed more of a regular 
scholastic form, and this was sometimes rendered permanent 
by liberal endowments. When the change last mentioned took 
place, the result was a College in the English sense. Where the 
- same advantages in kind were furnished, but without endow- 
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ments for the gratuitous support of scholars, the institution was 
a Hall, according to a distinction still in force at Oxford. 

It will be observed that these establishments formed no part 
of the University properly so called, which would still have been 
complete if no such conveniences had ‘been superadded to its 
simple organization. The Professors in their F'aculties together 
with their pupils were the necessary elements of the University. 
The Colleges and Halls were additional expedients for the safety, 
comfort, and improvement of the students. But the more these 
secondary institutions were improved and perfected, the more 
they threatened to complete and interfere with that on which 
they were engrafted. The arrangements originally made to 
assist the younger pupils in their studies under the university 
professors soon began to aim at something higher, and to operate 
not in subjection but in opposition, to the general system. Ap- 
pearances of this effect disclosed themselves in Paris at an early 
date, while other universities acquired a new character, accord- 
ing to the preference which they gave to one or the other of the 
two conflicting elements. The unbounded munificence of kings 
and private individuals in England gave to the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, an importance which at last eclipsed that of the 
older organization; while in Germany the absence of such rich 
endowments allowed the primitive system to maintain its ground, 
or rather to attain its full perfection. 

This brief historical sketch prepares us for a comparison of 
the two systems as they are. It will be convenient to begin with 
what iscommon to both. The universities of Germany and Eng- 
land are alike then in professing to provide for the instruction 
of their pupils in the whole circle of literature and science by 
the agency of regular professors, to whose classes all the matricu- 
lated students have access. They are also alike in the power 

‘belonging to the university as a corporation, to confer degrees in 
all the faculties and to prescribe the necessary qualifications and 
tests. Upon this common basis very different superstructures 
have been reared. In each of the great English Universities 
there are some twenty colleges and halls, every one of which 
may be described as a university in miniature, being more or less 
perfectly provided with instructors of its own, and with a system 
of domestic discipline, entirely independent of the rest. Hach 
of these colleges is a distinct corporation, holding its own pro- 
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perty, sometimes to a vast amount, and governed by its own laws. 
The bond of union is the reservation to the general body of the 
power to confer degrees. This renders general examinations 
necessary, and these perpetually kindle and maintain the emu- 
lation of the colleges among themselves. ‘The natural effect of 
this has been to make the rival institutions exert every effort to 
increase their means of improvement and attraction to new pupils. 
But while this has tended to exalt the reputation and the influ- 
ence of the colleges, it has led to the neglect and deterioration 
of the general system of instruction by professors. This has ~ 
indeed at times seemed to retain only a nominal existence, some 
of the most eminent professors merely going through the form 
of lecturing as seldom as they could, and often to a handful of 
indifferent or accidental hearers. 'The acknowledged cause of 
this extraordinary change is the gradual substitution of the col- 
lege course for that once furnished by the university at large; a 
change recommended and facilitated by the additional advantage 
of strict discipline and personal supervision, which the colleges 
hold out, and which the old university system did not afford, 
either in theory or practice. Here then is one distinctive fea- 
ture of the English universities, that instead of a general sys- 
tem of instruction for the whole, there has been gradually sub- 
stituted a number of distinct systems on a smaller scale, belong- 
ing to as many different colleges or halls, and only held together 
by a common dependence on the general body for the honorary 
close of the whole course of study ; while the general system of 
instruction which once constituted the university itself, though 
still maintained, is little more than a dead letter or an empty 
form. 

But there is still another marked peculiarity to be described, 
as even more conspicuously characteristic of the English system. . 
The colleges have hitherto been represented only as schools for 
the training of young men, in subordination or in opposition to 
the university properly so called. But this, though certainly the 
original design of these collegiate institutions, is in fact but one 
of their actual functions, and in the case of some entirely neg- 
lected. The munificent endowments, which have made the col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge what they are, were not exclu- 
sively intended to provide for the support of young men in the 
early stages of their education. In strict accordance with the 
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monastic taste and. eustoms of the age when most of these es- 
tablishments were founded, the larger part of their endowments 
was appropriated to the support of men, and for the most part of 
clergymen, whose education was already finished, and whose 
lives were to be spent in learned and religious retirement. Out 
of this number the actual teachers of the colleges are chosen, 
but they are far too numerous to be all employed in this way, 
nor is any such necessity imposed uponthem. These Fellows 
constitute the corporations of the several colleges, and are the 
rulers both of these and of the general body, except in extraor- 
dinary cases, when some question of general interest brings to- 
gether the whole body of graduates to exercise their right of 
voting, which is usually suffered to lie dormant. So far is the: 
business of instruction from engrossing the whole body of men 
thus supported at these seats of learning, that some of the most 
wealthy and magnificent establishments, such as King’s College 
at Cambridge, are almost closed against undergraduates, while 
others, such as Trinity and St. John’s, carry on the business with 
an intensity of emulation rendered more remarkable by their 
peculiar local situation, cheek by jow]. Here then is another 
marked peculiarity of the English system, the possession of the 
highest academical authority by a large body of educated resi- 
dents, deriving their support from the endowments of the col- 
leges, but only partially and voluntarily engaged in the work of 
actual instruction. 

Both these peculiarities are absolutely wanting in the German 
universities. They include no colleges whatever in the English 
sense. The seminaria and other local institutions are entirely 
different, and in fact form no part of the university. There has 
been nothing therefore to compete or come in conflict with the 
body of Professors, which continues, as at first, to constitute the 
academic corporation. Instead of being thrown into the shade 
or superseded by any rival class or interest, they still monopolize 
the whole work of public and authoritative teaching. The 
changes which experience has introduced into the organization 
of these great schools, far from tending, as in England, to diminish 
the importance or to paralyze the action of the university Pro- 


_ fessors, have tended only to increase their efficiency and dignity 
" by enlisting in the work the greatest possible amount of culti- 


vated talent, and at the same time rigidly excluding not only igno- 
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rance but mediocrity. The means employed for’this end in 
the German universities are eminently simple and effective. 
They have often been described, and yet are very frequently 
misapprehended by American and English readers, on account 
of their remoteness from our own associations. The plan may 
perhaps be made intelligible thus. No man, according to the 
proper German system, can become a regular salaried Professor, 
without having previously exercised his gifts as a supernumer- 
ary titular Professor, recognised as such by the university, but 
dependent on the patronage of pupils. From this body of Ex- 
traordinary Professors, the higher rank of Ordinary teachers is 
constantly replenished. But even this brevet rank, if such it 
may be called, can only be attained after previous trial as a pri- 
vate adventurer. ‘The Professors Extraordinary are selected 
from the body of Privatim Docentes, who are not even titular 
Professors, but licentiates or aspirants to that dignity. This is not 
an office to which men are appointed, but an indulgence which 
they seek, in order to evince their fitness for the business of 
instruction. An important feature in this whole arrangement is 
that the inferior ranks of teachers are not confined to any lower 
function of the didactic office, but permitted to attempt the very 
highest subjects and to use precisely the same forms and methods 
with the most illustrious of their superiors. This not only stim- 
ulates their powers, but applies the only really decisive test of 
their capacity to teach. Another circumstance which tends to 
keep their powers on the stretch, is that the process of promo- 
tion, which has been described, is not confined to any single in- 
stitution, but embraces the whole circle of what may in the strict 
sense be called German Universities. ‘The man who has suc- 
ceeded or excelled as a Privatim Docens at Leipzig may be 
called asa Professor Extraordinarius to Gottingen, and if there 
successful may become one day a Professor Ordinarius at Berlin. 
The field thus opened to the young aspirant is of course a very 
different one from that presented by the rare and slow promo- 
tions of a single institution. At the same time, this free circu- 
lation through the whole Germanic system may be viewed both 
as a cause and an effect of the surprising uniformity which marks 
these institutions, so that a man may pass without inconvenience 
or the necessity of any change in plan or habit from any one to 
almost any other of the German universities. 
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This uniformity of structure and of practice is not owing, like 
a similar phenomenon among ourselves, to the successive and 
repeated imitation of a few models. It is rather the result of 
great simplicity combined with great efficiency in the original © 
idea, which has been so faithfully adhered to, and so fully carried 
out, in the German universities. These institutions theoreti- 
cally recognise but one mode of instruction, that of oral inculea- 
tion by a living teacher in the presence of his assembled pupuls. 
They are therefore free from that complexity which elsewhere 
springs from the variety of secondary and auxiliary exercises. 
All the Professors are as such mere lecturers, and they all lecture 
very much in the same way. This simplicity of method must have 
been found, in the experience of ages, highly conducive to impor- 
tant ends; for Germany is certainly the last place where tradition- 
al prescription would be suffered to compensate for the absence of 
intrinsic merit, real or supposed. Ina country where opinion is 
in constant flux, and where mere antiquity is reckoned rather a 
defect than an advantage, it is not to be supposed that these 
hereditary methods of instruction would have been so steadfastly 
maintained, if they had not. been proyed by long experiment to 
be the very means required for the full attainment, not of the 
highest ends perhaps, but of the ends actually aimed at, in the 
whole scheme of German education. 

Another cause which has contributed to the production of the 
uniformity in question is the absolute dependence of these insti- 
tutions on the state. Had they been left to the exclusive irre- 
sponsible control of local boards and corporations, they would 
long since have exhibited diversities of form, if not of substance, 
which are now precluded by the uniform action of a power act- 
ing under fixed laws anda settled usage. The differences which 
might still be expected to exist between the institutions of the 
several German states, are shut out by the obvious policy and 
interest of all the states to keep up their intellectual as well as 
their commercial intercourse, and by the constant circulation 
which, for that end, is encouraged and maintained among their 
institutions. ‘This uniform dependence of the German semina- 
ries on the government is not to be confounded with the injudi- 
cious ana disastrous intermeddling of political authorities among 
ourselves in the details of academical instruction and government. 
Nothing can well exceed the freedom guaranteed to the German 
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academic bodies in reference to all purely. scientific or scholastic 
questions. ‘The state control has reference almost exclusively 
to the appointment and support of the Professors, and to the 
general organization of the several institutions, by controlling 
which the governments are able to secure the uniformity 
question, without encroaching upon what is regarded by all Ger- 
mans as essential to the dignity, efficiency, and actual success of 
any academical establishment whatever. 
The freedom thus possessed and highly prized is not, however, 
mere exemption from control and interference on the part of the 
political authorities. It includes a liberty enjoyed by the aca- 
demic teachers and their pupils, with respect to one another, 
which among ourselves would rather be considered license. ‘The 
two parts of this franchise are distinguished by the Germans 
themselves as Lehrfreyheit and Lernfreyhett, liberty of teaching 
and of learning. The first consists in the absolute right of every 
authorized teacher, even of the lowest rank, to teach what he 
will, within the bounds of his own Faculty. The other is the 
corresponding right of the ‘student to learn what he will, and 
for that purpose to select his own teachers. ‘The prescription of 
a certain course of study, introduced into some Geiman universi- 
ties of late, is a departure from the theory and practice of the 
national system, and as such not entitled to consideration here- 
This cherished freedom both of teachers and of learners, which 
has certainly contributed to give the German universities a 
marked distinctive character, excludes from their academical ar- 
rangements two of the features which among ourselves are 
looked upon as most essential to a well-ordered school of learn- 
ing. One of these is the division of the students into classes, , 
corresponding to the periods of a determinate prescribed course 
of study. The other is the distribution of the sciences or sub- 
jects taught into departments or professorships, for each of 
which some one man is responsible, and in which he is free from 
interference or encroachment on the part of any other. The 
first of these arrangements would be inconsistent with the free- 
dom of the learner, the second with the freedom of the teacher. 
'The German practice which has been described, so far as it re- 
lates to the teachers, leads to two results exceedingly unlike and 
almost opposite. The first is the extreme division of labour, and 
the attention given in some cases to minute parts of a subject 
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the whole of which, among ourselves, would hardly be expected 
to engross the time and labour of one teacher. It is hardly pos- 
sible to take up a programme of the lectures at a German uni- 
versity without being surprised at the infinitesimal character of 
some of the subjects. A course of lectures, not on a single au- 
thor merely, but on a single book, and even on a small part of a 
single book, is not uncommon. And the same is true of the mi- 
nute subdivisions of the sciences and individual works of art, 
which are often made the subject of protracted academical pre- 
lections. That the minds of certain teachers should be drawn 
with special interest to such themes, is not so surprising as that 
their instruction should find patient hearers, a phenomenon ex- 
plicable only from the peculiar character of German institutions 
which has thus far been only partially exhibited. ; 
The other singular effect arising from this perfect liberty of 
teaching, is the frequency with which the same subjects are ex- 
plained by different teachers at the same place and during the 
same term ofstudy. Thisis no fortuitous concurrence, but in many 
cases a deliberate rivalry, and in all the exercise of what is reck- 
oned an invaluable right. So perfectly familiar has this practice 
now become, that it probably would be thought an imperfection in 
the organization of a German university, if any leading subject in 
the Encylopidie were left to the exclusive management of one 
Professor. Such an arrangement would be viewed as an unwel- 
come limitation of the student’s choice, and at the same time as in- 
volving a pernicious loss of stimulus and motive to the teacher. 
Such a state of things is probably of rare cccurrence in any but the 
feeblest and obscurest universities. Inall the more important in- 
stitutions, it is prevented, if not by the number and selection of the 
regular Professors, by the constant succession of aspirants and pro- 
bationers, who frequently desire nothing better than the honour of 
competing with some eminent Professor in his chosen walk, and 
thus establishing their reputation in the most difficult but for that 
very reason the most honourable manner possible. One thing at 
least is certain, that the German academic teachers are accus- 
tomed, from their very entrance on the work, to look for rivalry 
and competition, not in other schools or other walks of learning, 
but their own. 
This brings before us what may be perhaps regarded as the 
grand internal difference between the English and the German 
VOL. XIX.—NO. III. 23 
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systems, a difference more profound than that of mere external 
organization, though in all probability occasioned by it. Com- 
mon to both is an assiduous regard to emulation, as the main- 
spring of intellectual activity. But with this extraordinary dif- 
ference, that the emulation which the English system stimulates 
and feeds is that of the pupil, whereas in Germany it is that of 
the instructor. Between the colleges and college-tutors of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, there is, no doubt, a perpetual and active 
rivalry; but the test, by which their merit is determined, is the 
merit of their pupils. It is only as trainers of the candidates for 
academic honours that they come into comparison at all, and it 
may, therefore be alleged with truth, that the emulation of the 
English teachers owes its existence to the emulation of the En- 
glish students. T'o excite the latter and direct it is the object 
of alarge part of the academic regulations. Prizes, examina- 
tions, and degrees, have all a bearing on this same great end, and 
the most enthusiastic excitements at the English universities— 
except such as are connected with great party questions in 
church or state—appear to terminate upon the question who are 
to be Wranglers or First Class Men. In Germany this state of 
things has no existence, but its very opposite. Among the’ stu- 
dents emulation is unknown. Examinations and degrees have 
reference to special objects, and are matters of business, not of 
honorary competition. The emulation of the teachers on the . 
other hand, is carried to the highest pitch of ardour and intensity. 
It has relation not to the attainments of their pupils but their 
own. ‘The party divisions of the German students do not turn 
upon the standing or performances of their fellows, but upon the 
talents and the reputation of their teachers. Whatever influ- 
ence this practice may exert upon the elementary improvement 
of the pupils, it can hardly fail to elevate their literary standard 
and. present a higher aim to their ambition. But this is not 
all. The effects of this cause may be traced still further. The 
peculiarity described reacts upon the very constitution which 
produced it, and gives rise to one of the most marked diversi- 
ties between the English and the German systems. As the cen- 
tre around which all revolves in England is the proficiency of 
pupils, so the circle of their studies is the bound and measure of 
the active literature of the university. Hence it becomes a 
training school for general education. What is done beyond this 
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is the voluntary work of individual scholars, and it certainly 
bears no proportion to their number or the wealth of the endow- 
ments which sustain them. In Germany, on the other hand, the 
constant emulation of the teachers, not as teachers, but as schol- 
ars, renders it impossible to make elementary science or litera 
ture the main object of pursuit. These are thrust back into the 
lower or preparatory schools, and the university becomes essen- 
tially and exclusively a place of professional instruction. 'This 
is one of the most striking points of difference between the 
cases which we are comparing. The English and German Uni- 
versities are constituted with a view to the wants of different 
classes altogether. The English student carries on the studies 
which he had begun at school, and finishes the laying of a broad 
foundation for his subsequent attainments.. But professional ac- 
complishments he must seek elsewhere ; if a lawyer, in the Inns 
of Court; if a Physician, in the Hospitals of London; if a cler- 
gyman, wherever he can find them. These remarks of course 
have no respect to very late improvements and additions to the 
means of instruction in the English Universities, but only to those 
institutions as they have been. And the highest English author- 
ity might be cited for the allegation, that at least till very lately the 
two great universities afforded no means of professional instruc- 
tion, in any degree suited to the wants of their own graduates. 
Why so? Because the wealth and strength of these establish- 
ments has been for ages lavished on the elements of general ed- 
ucation. On the other hand, the man who should resort toa 
German university in search of elementary instruction would be 
sadly disappointed, and if not forced to abandon the object in 
despair, compelled to seek it in the gymnasia and grammar 
schools, whose course of discipline is presupposed in the arrange- 
ments of the higher institutions. 

There is one point in the organization of the German univer- 
sities which may require further explanation. The description 
which has been already given of them as professional schools 
may seem to be inconsistegt with the fact that the largest of the 
four faculties is usually that of Philosophy, corresponding to the 
Faculty of Arts with us, and comprehending all that does not 
fall under Medicine, Theology, or Law. It might indeed be pro- 
perly described as the Faculty of General Literature «nd Science. 
From the analogy of our academical organizations it might na- 
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turally be inferred that this residuary Faculty was intended to 
afford the means of elementary or general instruction as prepa- 
ratory to professional pursuits. But this is not, toany great ex- 
tent, the case. The Philosophical Faculty is not more elemen- 
tary than either of the others. The studies necessarily prelim- 
inary to the three professional departments are-pursued at the 
Gymnasia. The fourth department is intended, no less than the 
others, to prepare men for professional activity, especiallyas teach- 
ers. It is here that those who have selected this as their employ- 
ment carry on the studies which they have begun at school. 
Those in particular who aim to be Professors, here eontinue and 
- complete their preparation. 'The lectures in this Faculty are also 
much frequented by the students of the others, either for the 
sake of general improvement, or of branches more or less con- 
nected with their professional pursuits. Enough has now been 
said to show that the Faculty of Philosophy is not, like that of 
Arts in England, introductory or subordinate to the others, but 
collateral and equal, so that what is said in general of them 
applies no less to this. 

It now remains to be considered what peculiar advantages are 
claimed or really possessed by these two systems of university 
education. The two boasts of the English system are, that by 
its college discipline it furnishes the country with the most en- 
lightened and accomplished gentry in the world, and that by its 
rich endowments it enables a great rfumber of highly educated 
men to devote themselves without distraction to learned and 
scientific labour. The first of these pretensions is well founded. 
After all that has been said and written to the contrary, it may 
be set down as a certain fact, that no. class of men engaged in 
secular pursuits receives so manly yet so liberal a training, one 
so invigorating yet refining, as the gentlemen of England. ‘This 
is abundantly apparent in the high degree of taste combined with 
common sense which they exhibit, as compared with the corres- 
ponding class in any other country. An effect so marked and 
uniform can only be explained by ther peculiar training, a large 
and important part of which is furnished by the universities. 
We hold it to be certain, therefore, that as places of general 
education for the young men of the country, these establishments 
have honowably answered the great end of their existence. 
This praise, however, extends only to that general foundation 
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which is common to the different professions. With respect to 
professional pursuits themselves, the English universities, as we 
have seen, are signally defective. The preference thus given 
to general over special or professional training may perhaps be 
owing to the unusually large proportion of educated men in 
England who have no_ professions in the proper sense, but 
either engage in public affairs or live as country gentlemen. 
Whatever be the cause, there can be no doubt as to the effect, 
to wit, that the English universities have been as unimportant in 
their influence on professional education as they: have been 
effective ip improving the general training of the English 
gentry. 

The other claim asserted by the English universities is- far 
from being so well founded. he effect of their immense en- 
dowments, as means for the advancement of science and the in- 
crease of the national literature, is not to be measured by the 
absolute number of accomplished scholars or of valuable books 
which have been thus produced, but by comparing these results 
with the abundance of the means employed and with the corres- 
ponding fruits of other systems. Apply the former of these 
tests, and even the most partial observation must be struck with 
the immense disproportion of the means used and the ends ac- 
complished. Even supposing all the scholars who have been 
sustained in learned leisure to have spent their lives in faithful 
and successful study, how few compared with the whole number 
have added anything whatever to the stock of learning; and of 
the contributions made, how few have really advanced the boun- 
daries of human knowledge. Take for example the important 
and extensive field of biblical learning, and consider what has 
been achieved or even attempted since the days of Kennicoit 
and Lowth. Or if this be considered, an unfair test, we may 
turn to a department where the English scholars have been 
really distinguished, that of Greek and Latin criticism. Even 
here, how little has been done, beyond the admirable classical 
training of the grammar schools, for permanent effect, except so 
far as the modern English scholars have been roused by the ex- 
ample and assisted by the labours of the Germans. Even here, 
where most has been accomplished, it is little in proportion to 
the numbers from whom something might have been expected, 
and,to the means provided for their sustenance. Experience 
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has shown that learned leisure and large incomes, with all ap- 
pliances and aids to boot, tend rather to stagnation than activity, 
without the stimulus of emulation. 

The strength of the German system coincides exactly with 
the weak points of the English. Its great boast is, that it fur- 
nishes the best facilities for professional study that the present 
state of knowledge will allow, and that it constantly tends to the 
advancement as well as the diffusion of learning, not by rich en- 
dowments to sustain a class of learned men distinct -from the 
teachers of youth, but by bringing the teachers themselves un- 
der such an influence as forces them to go ahead, instgad of tread- 
ing the same dull routine. This effect. is secured by all those 
arrangements which excite the emulation of the teachers rather 
than the students. An instructor who is constantly exposed to 
competition in his own department, and dependent, for a part of 
his support and all his official reputation, on the preference of his 
pupils, cannot remain contented with his first attainments, but 
must keep up with the scientific progress of his times, and, if he 
can,add something of his own to the accumulations of his predeces- 
sors. It is therefore one of the most striking features in the present 
literary state of Germany, that a large proportion of her authors 
are academical teachers, and that their labours in this last capacity 
have constant reference to a wider public than the population of 
the lecture room. There are probably few courses of successful | 
lectures which are not eventually given to the world as books, 
and still fewer books on learned subjects which have not been, at 
least in substance, uttered ex cathedra. 'This intimate connexion 
between authorship and academic teaching, when combined 
with the incessant stimulus of emulation acting on the latter, is — 
the surest antidote to stagnant acquiescence in established forms 
and actual attainments, and the most effectual security for pro- 
gress, both as to the matter and the method of instruction. In 
this respect, the German system far transcends the English and 
all others, as an engine to put mind in motion and to promote 
investigation and discovery. Where the academic teachers of a 
country are its most distinguished scientific writers, all the influ- 
ence of criticism and popular applause is brought to bear upon 
the pupil in determining his choice and engaging his attention, 
and at the same time on the teacher in exciting him to new 
exertion. The aggregate effect of all these causes is a state of 
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intellectual fermentation, utterly unknown where teachers are 
authors, if at all, by accident, and where their whole strength is 
expended on the bringing of successive classes to a certain point, 
and that not a very high one, of mental cultivation. 

But we have yet to consider the peculiar disadvantages of this 
same powerful machinery. A system of instruction so effective 
and so beneficent in one direction, may still from its onesidedness 
do harm or do nothing in another. The objections which may 
be most plausibly alleged against the German universities, are 
three in number. On the first of these we shall not dwell, as it 
involves a question not yet settled by our own experience. This 
is the want of discipline both moral and intellectual. That the 
Geman students are too much neglected and lost sight of, in the 
constitution and administration of the universities, is clear 
_ enough, and a practical admission of the fact is involved in. cer- 
tain late attempts at reformation. But it is not equally clear 
tha; the great end of the whole system would be better answered 
by the substitution of a rigorous school discipline for the Lern- 
freyheit of the German students. The necessity of such re- 
struints in the earlier stages of instruction is admitted every 
where, and nowhere more distinctly than in Germany, the gram- 
mir schools of which have carried rigorous precision to its 
utmost verge. But it is part of the same system to allow the 
student who has passed through this disciplinary process an un- 
siackled freedom, both as to his course of study and his mode of 
Ife. The abrupt transition is no doubt pernicious, and may well 
le urged as one of the most serious objections to the German 
practice. But it does not follow that the principle of freedom, 
ander proper regulation, is essentially a false one, or unsuited to 
she other parts of this peculiar system. It is a thought suggested 
by experience to more than one among ourselves, that if the 
absence of all discipline in some of our professional schools, for 
instance those of medicine, has led to ruinous excesses, there are 
evils, no less real though entirely dissimilar, produced in other 
seminaries, by retaining too much of those academical formalities, 
which could not be dispensed with safely, in the earlier periods 
of education. The conclusion, to which these considerations 
seem to point, is the familiar one, that opposite extremes may 
be alike pernicious, and that the course of wisdom and of safety 
often lies between them. 
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The next objection springs directly from that very emulation 
which has done so much for the activity and influence of German 
teachers. It isa necessary consequence of what has been already 
stated, that the method of instruction is determined, not by the 
necessities of the pupil, but by the ambition of the teacher. 
The choice of subjects and the mode of treating them, which 
would be most improving to a class of young men fresh from the 
gymnasium, might not be the best adapted to gain éclat for the 
lecturer, or to produce a striking and effective book, or to eclipse. 
and yanquish a competitor. Hence the unequal distribution 
of the sciences already mentioned, the extreme division of lakour 
on one hand, and the multiplicity of rival lectures in the sme 
department on the other. Hence it is that the young theologian 
may sometimes hear two or three courses on Isaiah, and none at 
all on Genesis, or vice vers’. Hence it is that he is under the 
necessity of plunging into the middle of a subject and of leaving 
it unfinished, if his teacher chance to be at work upon the sixth 
or seventh volume of a book that is to last as long as he does. It 
is truly wonderful how small a part of a complete course of in- 
struction can be sometimes gathered from what seems to be the 
richest bill of fare, and from the labours of the most accomplished 
cooks in the republic of letters. 'T’o this anomalous arrangemeat 
German students easily accommodate themselves, because they ate 
prepared for it, because they are acquainted with no other, and 
because the practical effect of the whole system is to make then 
care less what they learn than where they learn it or from 
whom. From the right man nothing comes amiss, while noth- 
ing from the wrong one is acceptable, the strongest proof and illus- 
tration of the fact so often mentioned, that the life of the Ger- 
man institutions is the emulation not of the learners but the 
teachers. 'The effect of this extraordinary practice on the men-' 
tal operations and acquirements of the pupils, must be one which 
can hardly be neutralized or made good even by the salutary 
stimulus and elevated standard of attainment which it affords. 

But this is not the worst effect of the extraordinary stimulus 
to which the German teachers are subjected. If it merely led 
toa distortion of the course of study, and a corresponding dis- 
proportion in the efforts and attainments of the pupils, it might 
be regarded as comparatively innocent. But the very character 
of German thought and German learning has been seriously mod- 
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ified by this peculiar feature of their public institutions. The 
incessant rivalry of the professors, and the urgent need of doing 
something to attract and hold the attention of the public, tends 
of course to generate a morbid appetite for novelty, and this 
when once indulged becomes more craving, till the means of 
sating it are no longer furnished by the rational and real, but 
must necessarily be sought in the region of grotesque inventions 
and imaginations. That this diseased aversion to familiar truths 
and preference of what is new, however false or monstrous, 
should be confounded by the minds which feel it with increase 
of strength and intellectual advancement, is entirely natural, but 
just as erroneous as the opposite extreme of denying all im- 
provement and discovery. This view of the matter may ac- 
count for the coincidence, which sometimes shows itself, between 
the vaunted fruits of German speculation and the crude attempts 
of youthful minds among ourselves. However impotent the 
cultivated English mind iay be to such achievements, it some- 
times bears fruit, during the process of its cultivation, very close-” 
ly resembling these exotic products. There are some among us, 
as we verily believe, who may be truly~said to have passed 
through the German state before they reached maturity. At 
any rate, there is a strong resemblance between what is thrown 
aside and left behind as childish on the one hand, and what is 
treasured up and almost worshipped as the highest wisdom on 
the other. This admits of explanation without any derogation 
from the native strength of either party. The incessant strain- 
ing after something new and strange is enough to force even the 
most masculine and ripened minds into puerile extravagance, if 
not habitually, yet at times. And such a straining, as we have 
already seen, is but the natural effect of the position which the 
leading minds of Germany are forced to occupy. How far the 
same end is promoted by the exclusion of those minds from many 
occupations which in England and America afford a kind of yent 
or safety-valve for mental ebullition, it may not be easy to deter- 
mine. But the concentration of so many effervescent intellects 
on speculative subjects would not of itself account for the spe- 
cific character of their operations, without the additional solution 
furnished by the national modes of education and their tendency 
to foster a perpetual and restless emulation among teachers. 

We may now return to the point from which we set out, the 
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organization of our own public seminaries. After what has been 
said, it may seem absurd to represent them as belonging to eith- 
er of the systems just described. The moderate scale on which 
they are projected, and the absence for the most part of rich en- 
dowments, may be thought to distinguish them as strongly from 
the English universities, as other circumstances do from those of 
Germany. But the points of difference are in one case accl- 
dental, in the other essential. As to those things which divide 
the two great systems from each other, our schools resemble those 
of England. Here as there, the two essential features of the 
German plan are wanting, liberty. of teaching and liberty of 
learning. Even in those cases where the method of instruction 
and the absence of coercive discipline approach most nearly to 
the German model, as for instance in our medical schools, there 
is still a prescribed course of study, and an exact distribution of 
the subjects taught among a body of professors, each of whom is . 
strictly limited to his own department, and secure from rivalry or 
interference in it. In one case at least, the Virginia University, 
an experiment has been made upon the German method of al- 
lowing liberty of choice to the students. But the limitation of 
the teachers, on the other hand, is more than usually rigorous: 
And even the Lernfreyheit theoretically granted has been prac- 
tically restricted, no doubt for good reasons and with good results. 
Nothing indeed can be more clear to us than the unsuitableness 
of this method to the earlier periods of general education. Its 
only proper place is in schools of higher or professional instruc- 
tion, which, as we have seen, is the true character of the Ger- 
man universities. 

The German system being thus unlike our own, the practical 
inquiry is, how far we may derive advantage from it. To know: 
that there are other methods than the one with which we have 
been all our lives familiar, is worth something ; but we naturally. 
look beyond this to more tangible results, and ask, in what way the 
good qualities of this foreign system may be made available to us.. 
The first way which suggests itself, and which has been already 
tried, is that of sending our young men to study there. There isa 
well known and material objection to this course arising from the 
risk of intellectual and moral aberration. 'This danger is so far 
real as to make it highly desirable that those who go abroad with 
this view, should be fitted ,for it by peculiar attributes of head 
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and heart. _Soundness and strength of understanding, as distin- 
guished from mere genius or mere liveliness of parts, and a well 
defined religious character, are the two grand requisites. But in 
addition to the danger which has been:described, there is a diffi- 
culty of a literary kind, which has perhaps received less. atten- 
tion than it merits. It arises from the fact already stated, that 
the German course of education and our own are incommensura- 
ble, aiming at different ends by the use of different means. 
Nothing can therefore be more groundless than the hope of 
eking out in foreign schools a course of study left unfinished 
here. There are only two ways in which real benefit can be de- 
rived from such a residence abroad. The first is to commence in 
very early life and pass completely through the course. This 
would no doubt produce scholars of an elevated order, where the 
necessary talent and desire of improvement were forthcoming. 
But the scholars thus produced would be Germans not Ameri- 
cans. They would have scarcely any advantage over an import- 
ed German, except in the use of their own language; and even 
that might be impaired. Their spirit, turn of mind, and preju- 
dices, would be necessarily exotic, and. unfriéndly to success at 
home. This is not only probable a priori, but determiried by ex- 
perience. So far as we know, there is no case of such early and 
thorough German training, in which the subject has been fitted 
by it for commanding influence or even useful labour after his 
return. On this account, the preference is due to another meth- 
od, that of going not as early but as late as possible, without de- 
feating the very end in view. Let the student pass not only 
through what is here considered a complete course of general 
education, but also through a full course of professional study, 
especially if he be a theologian. Thus prepared, he will at least 
know what he wants and what is to be had, and will neither 
waste his time in catching flies nor bring home wheelbarrows 
from Constantinople. To those who are deterred by these or 
other reasons from frequenting German universities, it may be 
some consolation to know, that in no other case of the same kind 
is the want of personal observation so easily supplied by means 
of books. The transition from the lecture-room to the press in 
Germany is not only easy but common, we may even -say con- 
stant. There is very little valuable instruction orally imparted 

that is not, sooner or later, and in many cases speedily, rendered 
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accessible to all who read the language. This, it is true, does 
not compensate for the want of the impression made by oral de- 
livery, or of the information gained by private intercourse. But 
these are not the usual attractions to our students, and apart 
from these, the German schools may act almost as powerfully at 
a distance as at hand. A striking proof and illustration is af- 
forded by the fact that some of those American scholars, who ap- 
pear to have derived most from the German sources, have never 
been abroad. In one or the other of these ways, we think it highly 
desirable that some of our younger theologians, who possess the 
prerequisites, both native and acquired, should make themselves 
familiar with the German erudition and the German methods of 
instruction. This necessity arises partly from the undeniable 
pre-eminence of Germany in certain walks of learning, which 
renders it impossible to keep up with the progress of the age 
and yet prohibit all intellectual communion with her. It arises 
also from the very evils which this intercourse has generated, 
and which must be remedied, not by blind denunciation, but by 
thorough and discriminating knowledge. 

It is evident, however, that this method of importing German 
wisdom, even if it should become far more extensive than it is, 
would operate rather upon individuals than on the institutions 
of this country. It is still a question, therefore, whether these 
admit of any material improvement by the introduction of the 
German system, as we have considered it. The sheer substitution 
of that system for our own is out of the question. Were it ever 
80 easy, it would be wholly undesirable. ‘Though some of the evils 
which attend its operation in its native land might be corrected 
by our political and social institutions, there are others which 
would still exist, and some which would be aggravated, if not 
developed for the first time, by the action of the self-same causes. 
It would indeed be a sufficient objection to the system, as a 
whole, that it is foreign, that it did not germinate and ripen here, 
but in another soil and under other skies. Such institutions 
may materially influence the state of society, but they do not 
produce it. They only react upon that to which they owe their 
own existence. And the same considerations which thus show 
the revolution to be inexpedient, show it also to be utterly im- 
practicable. The German education could no more be foreed 
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upon this country than the German language. But it does not 
follow that our own institutions can derive no benefit whatever 
from these foreign methods. There are several ways in which 
a salutary use of them might be made, although not perhaps at 
present. One which has been suggested is the institution of a 
university on the German principle at some central point, not. 
with a view to supersede existing institutions or even to com- 
pete with them, but for the purp6se of supplying what is really 
our grand desideratum, some contrivance to encourage and facil- 
itate the further prosecution of the studies now begun at college. 
The proper seat of such a school would be one of our great cities, 
and the best plan the old German one, in its naked simplicity, 
and with its Jachin and Boaz, liberty of teaching and learning. 
It would even be desirable to try the old way of dispensing with 
costly buildings and unnecessary forms. The teachers might be 
embodied first by voluntary association, and then perpetuated in 
the German way, and with the usual gradations. Such an insti- 
tution, if it could be brought into existence, would probably do 
much for the advancement as well as the diffusion of knowledge. 
The grand difficulty would be to find hearers. Many might be 
willing to resort to such a school instead of the existing colleges; 
but few would probably resort to it as something in addition to 
them. The characteristic hurry of society and life among us, 
and the early call to active employment, leave but few, who have 
completed the accustomed course of study, willing to commence 
anew one. At the same time, it would be extremely difficult 
at present to supply such an establishment with teachers, at 
least in sufficient numbers to maintain the real German emula- 
tion. It would indeed be scarcely possible without a weakening 
draught upon the other institutions of the country, unless by 
some arrangement which should make it possible to employ 
the same talent in both ways. The. very statement of these 
difficulties may perhaps suffice to show that the country is not 
ripe for any such experiment, even if it should be thought de- 
sirable. And yet the day may not be distant when such an ad- 
dition to our existing means of intellectual improvement will be 
found not only possifle but indispensable. 

In the mean time, there is another way, in which the least 
_ objectionable features of the German plan might be transferred 
to some of our existing institutions, without any change what- 
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ever in their form or government, by superadding to the regu- 
lar prescribed course of education, some provision for subjects not 
included in it, or for the further prosecution of others. These, 
forming no part of the curriculum required for graduation, would 
admit of being taught with all the freedom of the German 
method, both with respect to learners and teachers, both being 
left unshackled as to subjects. Even the principle of competi- 
tion among teachers, which is $0 essential to the German system, 
might be recognised, as far as would be salutary either to the 
individuals concerned or to the progress of learning. 'The lec- 
turers on this plan might be either the regular professors only, 
or these with the addition of such qualified coadjutors as might 
offer themselves and be approved by the competent authorities. 
By some such arrangement at a few of our oldest institutions, a 
great impulse might be given to the march of science, and pro- 
vision made for supplying the deplorable defect of able teachers 
and professors. At the same time the literary standard of our 
educated youth would be raised, and many induced to tread the 
higher walks of learning, who, for want of such inducements, now 
waste their time and talents in doing nothing or worse than 
nothing. . 

With these crude suggestions we conclude a notice of the 
foreign universities which cannot but appear unsatisfactory and 
meager to those who are already familiar with the subject, but 
may possibly afford some interesting information to a larger class 
of readers, whose ideas, in relation to these matters, have been 
yague or founded on, erroneous statements. 


Arr. If.—An Earnest Appeal to the Free Church of Scotland, 
on the subject of Economics. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
First American from the Second Edinburgh Edition. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1847. pp. 64. 


Tis suggestive and teeming pamphlet Ras now been several 
months before the churches, and we presume in the hands of al- 
most all our ministers. We cannot suffer ourselves to think that 
so much practical wisdom, enforced by the earnest eloquence of 
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Chalmers, can fail to influence for good a multitude of minds, 
We may not immediately see its effects, but the principles here 
suggested, the plans proposed, and the motives urged must com- 
mend themselves to the judgment and conscience of the readers, 
and must induce them to act, or at least prepare them to act 
with greater intelligence and zeal, in the prosecution of the va- 
rious enterprises in which as a church we are engaged. 

We propose to select from the numerous topics here discussed 
the support of the clergy, asa subject of a few remarks. That 
it is the duty of. the church to sustain those who are engaged in 
preaching the gospel is not a disputed point. The apostle rests 

“this obligation on the following grounds. 1. The general prin- 
ciple that: labour is entitled to a reward, or, as our Saviour ex- 
presses it, the labourer is worthy of his hire. This principle 
the apostle reminds us, is recognized in all the departments of 
human life, and has the sanction of the law of God in its appli- 
cation even to, brutes, for it is written: Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn. 2. It isa simple matter of 
commutative justice. If we have sown unto spiritual things, is 
ita great matter that we should reap your carnal things? If 
we do you a great good, is it unreasonable to expect you to do us 
a less? 3. In all, countries and under all forms of religions, 
true or false—those who minister at the altar are partakers 
with the altar. 4. It is an express ordinance of Christ that 
they which preach the gospel should live by the gospel. 

It is not however every one who preaches the gospel, who is 
entitled to the benefit of this ordinance. In many cases men, 
who by profession are lawyers, merchants, or mechanics, are at 
the same time preachers. Preaching, however, is not their yo- 
cation; it is not the work to which their time and talents are 
deyoted. It is a service in which they occasionally engage as 
opportunity offers without interrupting their ordinary engage- 
ments. It is evident that such men, however laudable their mo- 
tives, or however useful their labours, are not entitled by the 
ordinance of Christ to live by the gospel. Others, who by pro- 
fession are preachers, who have been educated and ordained in 
reference to the sacred office, are at the same time something 
else, teachers, farmers, or planters. They unite with their yo- 

_eation as preachers some lucrative secular employment. Some- 
times this isa matter of choice; more frequently, perhaps, of 
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necessity; sometimes, as in the case of Paul, of disinterested 
self-denial, that they may make the gospel of Christ without 
charge. No one can doubt'that there may be excellent and ade- 
quate reasons why a preacher should be a teacher or a farmer. 
Nor can it be questioned that every one has a right to judge of 
those reasons for himself, and to determine whether he will sup- 
port himself, or throw himself on the ordinance of Christ. But 
he cannot do both. He cannot support himself and claim the 
right to be supported by the church. He throws himself out of 
the scope of the ordinance in question by devoting his time and 
talents to the work of self support. The plain scriptural prin- 
ciple is that those who devote themselves to the service of the 
church, have a right to be supported by the church; that those 
who consecrate themselves to preaching the gospel are entitled 
to live by the gospel. As this is a truth so plainly taught in 
the sacred scriptures, and so generally conceded, it need not be 
discussed. ; 

A much more difficult question is: What is the best method 
of sustaining the ministers of religion? In attempting to an- 
swer this question, we propose first to state historically and 
very briefly the different methods which have been adopted for 
that purpose, and secondly to show that the duty in question is 
a duty common to the whole church. 

As to the former of the two points proposed for consideration, 
it may be remarked that under the Mosaic dispensation, the 
Levites being set apart for the service of the sanctuary, had 
thirty-five cities with a circle of land of a thousand cubits around 
the walls assigned to them, and a tithe of all the produce of the 
ground, of the flocks, and of the herds. The priests were sup- . 
ported by a tithe of the portion paid the Levites; by the first 
fruits which, according to the Talmudists, were in no case to be 
less than the sixtieth of the whole harvest; by a certain por- 
tion of the sacrifices offered on the altar; by the price. paid for 
the redemption of the first-born among men, and of those ani- 
mals which were not allowed to be offered in sacrifice. They 
were moreover exempt from taxation and military duty. Such 
was the abundant provision which God ordained for the support 
of the ministers of religion. 

Under the new dispensation, our Lord while explicitly en- 
joining the duty, left his people free as to the mode in which it 
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should be discharged. From the record contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles, several facts bearing on this subject may be 
learned. First, that a lively sense of the brotherhood of beliey- 
ers filled the hearts of the early Christians, and was the effect of 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. Secondly, that in 
consequence of this feeling of brotherhood, they had all things 
in common. The multitude of them that believed, we are told, 
were of one heart and of one soul; neither said any of them 
that ought of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common; neither was there any among them that 
lacked. Acts ii. 41,47. Such was the effect of the vivid con- 
sciousness of the union of believers as one body in Christ Jesus. 
And such is the uniform tendency of that consciousness, manifest- 
ing itself in the same manner in proportion to its strength. Ex- 
perience, however, soon taught these early Christians that they 
‘were not perfect, and that it was not wise to act in an imperfect 
and mixed community on a principle which is applicable only to 
one really pervaded and governed by the Spirit of God. As the 
church therefore increased, and came to include many who were 
Christians only in name, or who had but little of the Spirit of 
Christ, the operation of this feeling of brotherhood was arrested. 
{t would have been destructive to act towards nominal as towards 
real Christians, towards indolent and selfish professors as though 
they were instinct with the Spirit of God. ‘Thisis the fundamen- 
tal error of all the modern systems of communism. They proceed 
on the false assumption that men are not depraved. ‘They take 
for granted that they are disinterested, faithful, laborious. Ey- 
ery such system, therefore, has come to naught and must work | 
evil and only evil, until men are really renewed and made of one 
heart and of one soul by the Spirit of God. In the subsequent 
history, therefore, of the apostolic church, we hear no more of 
this community of goods. ‘The apostles never commanded it. 
They left the church to act on the principle that it is one only 
go far as it was truly one. They did not urge the outward’ ex- 
pression a single step beyond the inward reality. ‘The instruc- 
tive fact, however, remains on record that the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, did produce this lively sense of brotherhood among 
Christians, and a corresponding degree of liberality. 

A third fact to be learned from the history given in the Acts, 
is that the early Christians looked upon their religious teachers 
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as the proper recipients and distributors of the common property 
of the church. They who were the possessors of houses or 
lands sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold and laid them down.at the Apostle’s feet; and distribu- 
tion was made unto every man according as he had need. It 
is obvious that this arrangement supposes an eminently pure 
state of the church, and would be intolerable in any other. It is 
also obvious that as the church enlarged an amount of secular 
care, would thus be thrown on the ministers of religion utterly 
incompatible with due attention to their spiritual duties. A new 
arrangement was therefore soon adopted. ‘The apostles said: It 
is not reasonable that we should leave the word of God to serve 
tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business. An example was thus early 
set of confiding to laymen, i. e., to those who do not minister in 
word and doctrine, the secular concerns of the church. And no 
man can estimate the evil, which in subsequent ages flowed from 
the neglect of this example. If in human governments, it is 
considered essential to the liberty and welfare of the people, 
that the sword and purse should be in different hands; it is no. 
less essential that in the church the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God, sharper than any two edged sword, and the 
money power should not be united. It was this union which 
proved in after ages one of the most effectual causes of the sec- 
ular power of the clergy and of the corruption of the church. 
From what has been said, it is plain that during the lives of 
the apostles, the ministry was sustained by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the churches. As the church increased and be- 
came more compact asa visible society, this matter assumed a 
more regular shape. It seems from the beginning to have been 
the custom for the believers to bring certain gifts or offerings 
whenever they assembled for the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. A custom which in one form or another is continued in 
most churches, our own among the number, to the present time. 
As in the early church the Lord’s Supper appears to have been 
a part of the regular service of every Lord’s day, those contri- 
butions were of course weekly. Besides this, there was from a 
very early period a regular and larger contribution made every 
‘month. It appears also that the early Christians inferred from 
the identity of the church under the two dispensations, that it 
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was no less the duty of the people of God now than formerly to 
devote the first fruits of the earth and a tenth of their income 
to his service. Long before the payment of tithes was enforced 
by law, it had thus become a common and voluntary usage. All 
these contributions were, in each church, thrown into a common 
stock, under the control first of the deacons, afterwards of the 
pastor. The amount of the sum thus raised of course varied . 
greatly with the size and wealth of the several churches. And 
as the pastors of the chief towns gradually became prelates, 
having many associated and dependent congregations connected 
with the metropolitan church, this common fund was divided 
into three portions, one for the bishop, one for the clergy, and 
one for the poor. The bishop gradually acquired the control of 
this fund and in the Synod of Antioch, A. D. 341, his right to 
its management was distinctly asserted. ‘Thus also in what are 
called the Apostolic Constitutions, can. 41, the right of the bishop 
in thig matter is placed on the ground that he who is entrusted 
with the care of souls, may weil be trusted with their money. 
Si animae hominum preciosae Episcopo sunt creditae, multo 
majus oportet eum curam pecuniarum gerere. 

When the Roman emperor became a Christian and made 
Christianity the religion of the state, the state assumed the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the ministers and institutions of re- 
ligion. ‘This has been done in various ways: 1. By the perma- 
nent grant of productive property to the church, and by author- 
izing the acquisition of such property by donations, bequest, or 
purchase. 2. By ordaining the payment of tithes and other con- 
tributions. 3. By empowering every parish to tax itself for the 
support of religion, and giving to such taxation the force of law. 
This was the method so long in use in New England. 4. By | 
direct appropriations from the public treasury in payment of the 
salaries of ministers, just as other public officers are paid. ‘This 
is the methed adopted in France since the revolution. 

In those countries in which the church and state are not united, 
the former is supported either by what may be called ecclesias- 
tical law, or by voluntary contributions of its members. The 


Romish church in Ireland affords an example of the former of 


these methods. With the peculiar wisdom of silence for which 
that church is remarkable, it contrives to raise from that impov- 
erished people gn adequate support for its hierarchy and _priest- 
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hood. ‘The priests are supported by the imposition of a regular 
contribution upon all his parishoners payable twice in the yea; 
at stated times; and by a regular tariff of charges for spiritual 
services, such as baptism, absolution, the mass, extreme unction 
and burial. The bishops derive their income from an annual 
contribution of ten pounds sterling from every priest in their 
diocese, and by holding as rectors some of the most important 
of the parishes. In this way, by the stringent coercion of spir- 
itual power, an income more regularly paid than tax or rent, is 
readily secured. 

Where the ministry is supported by the voluntary contributions 
of the people, it is done by the contributions of the particular 
congregation which the preacher serves, or from a common fund, 
or by a combination of the two methods. There are, therefore, 
three general methods by which the support of the clergy has 
been provided for. 1. Voluntary contributions. 2. Endow- 
ments and the law of the land. 3. By ecclesiastical law. In 
this country it is not an open question, which of these methods 
ought to be adopted. Weare shut up to the first. And happily 
public sentiment both in the church and out of it, has sanctioned 
as the best, the only method which in our case is practicable. 

Admitting that in this country the ministry must be supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the people, the particular 
question to which we wish to call the attention of our readers is; 
on whom does the responsibility of furnishing that support rest ? 
Does it rest on the individual congregation, which the minister 
serves, or upon the church as one, and the church as a whole? 
Our object is to show that the obligation rests upon the church 
aga whole. To prevent misapprehension, however, it is proper 
to state; That nothing so visionary as that every minister in 
every part of the country should receive the same-salary is con- 
templated. This would be at once unjust and impracticable. 
Much less that there should be any permanent fund from the 
interest of which all salaries should be paid. The principle 
which we wish to establish would be fully satisfied, if our Board 
of Missions, instead of giving a tantalizing pittance, were au- 
thorized and enabled to give an adequate support to every. min- 
ister in its service, devoted to his work, i. e., not engaged in any 
secular employment but consecrating his whole time to the ser- 
vice of the.church. ; 
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The first argument in support of the position here assumed, 
is drawn from the nature of the church. If according to the 
fundamental doctrine of the Independents, believers are the 
materials of a church, but a covenant its form; if a number of 
Christians become a church by covenanting to meet together for 
worship and discipline; if a church owes its existence to this 
mutual covenant just as a city owes its existence to its charter, . 
so that we may as well talk of an universal city as of a church 
catholic, then there is no room for the discussion of this question. 
No one would think of contending that the obligation to support 
the municipal officers of any one city, rests on the inhabitants of 
all other cities. If, therefore, the relation which one congrega- 
tion bears to all others of the same communion, is the same 
which one city bears to other cities, then of course every con- 
gregation is bound to take care of itself, and is under no obliga- 
tion, other than that of general benevolence, to sustain the 
ministry in other congregations, any more than the people of 
Philadelphia are bound to support the mayor of New York. 
But such is not the scriptural, it is not the presbyterian idea of 
the church. It is not the idea which has-been living and active 
in the minds of all Christians from the beginning. Every be- 
liever feels that he has a church relation to every other believer ; 
that he is a member of the same body, partaker of the same 
Spirit, that he has with them a common faith, hope, and Lord, 
and that in virtue of this union, he is under the obligation of 
communion, obedience, and fellowship in all things, to believers 
as such, and consequently to all believers. 

There are certain principles relating to the nature of the 
church, which though generally admitted in theory, are seldom 
fairly carried out in practice. Of these principles among the 
most important are the following: 1. That the church is 
one. here is one kingdom of Christ, one fold of which he is 
the shepherd, one body of which he is the head. 2. ‘That union 
with Christ is the condition of unity in the church. We are 
one body in Christ Jesus, 1. e. in virtue of our union with him; 
and consequently the church consists of all who are in Christ. 
3. That the Holy Ghost, who dwells without measure in Christ, 
and from him is communicated to all his people, is the bond of 
union between them and him, and between the constituent mem- 
bers of his body. 4. That the indwelling of the Spirit in the 
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members of the church, as it is the ultimate ground of its unity, 

so it is the cause or source of outward union in all its legitimate 

forms. 'The church is or ought to be one in faith, in communion, 

in worship, in organization, and obedience, just so far and no 
farther than the indwelling Spirit is productive of such union. 
5. There are certain duties which necessarily arise out of this 

relation of believers to each other as members of the same 

church, and which are coextensive with the relation out of which 

they spring. Among those duties are sympathy and mutual 
assistance. It is because believers are members of one body 

that they are expected to sympathize with one another just as 
the hand sympathizes with the foot, or the eye with the ear in 

the natural body. It is because believers are the organs and 

temples of the Holy Ghost that we are commanded to obey one 

another in the fear of the Lord, to bring our complaints to the 

church, and to hear the church on pain of being considered hea- 

then men and publicans. It is because we are all brethren, 

olxsios ong ritrewg, that we are bound to bear one another’s burdens, 

and to distribute to the necessities of the saints. ‘These are 

duties we owe to believers as such, and therefore not to those 

only who may live in the same place with us, or worship with 

us in the same house. Proximity of residence or association in 

worship, is not the ground of these obligations. ‘They are found- 

ed on a far higher relation, a relation which exists between all 

the members of Christ’s body, and therefore they bind every 

member in reference to all his fellow members. 

This being the true idea of the church, it follows that if per- 
fectly realized, all Christians would be united in one ecclesiasti- 
cal body. That consummation is now hindered by their imper- 
fection. Though one in faith, it is only within the narrow 
limits of essential doctrines. ‘Though one in affection, it is not 
with that full confidence and cordiality necessary for harmoni- 
ous action in the same external society. So long therefore as 
the inward unity of the church is imperfect, its outward union 
must be in like manner imperfect. 'This admission, however, 
does not imply that outward disunion is itself a good; or that 
unity ought not to be outwardly expressed as far as it really 
exists. Consequently those who are one in Spirit; whose views 
as to doctrine, worship, and discipline, are such as to admit of 
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their harmonious co-operation, are bound to unite as one outward 
— or visible church. 

It is universally admitted that those who are united in the 
same visible church owe certain duties to each other. In other 
words, there are certain duties which rest upon them as a church. 
It is also admitted that the support of the ministry is one of 
those duties. If, therefore, the church is nothing and can be 
nothing beyond a single congregation, then that duty and all 
others of a like kind which rest upon the church as such, are 
limited to the bounds of the congregation. The obligation of 
obedience doeg not extend beyond the list of their fellow worship- 
pers in the'same house. 'The obligation to support the ministry 
is confined to their own immediate pastor. But if the church 
consists of all believers, then the whole body of believers stand 
in the relation of church-membership, and the duties of obedience 
and mutual aid in the discharge ot all ecclesiastical obligations 
rest on the whole united body; that is, on all who recognise each 
other as members of the same church. It follows, therefore, 
from the scriptural doctrine of the church, that the obligation to 
provide the means of grace for the whole~church, rests on the 
church as a whole, and not merely or exclusively on each sepa- 
rate congregation for itself. 

The second argument in support of this doctrine is derived 
from the commission given to the church. Christ said to his 
disciples: Go into all the world and make disciples of all nations. 
The prerogative and duty here enjoined, is to teach all nations. 
For the discharge of this duty the ministry was appointed. 
Christ, in the first instance personally, and afterwards by his 
Spirit, calls and qualifies certain men to be organs and agents of 
the church in the great work of teaching the nations. To whom 
then was this commission given? On whom does the obligation 
of discharging the duty it enjoins rest? Not on the apostles 
alone—not on the ministry alone—but on the whole church. 
This is indeed a very important point, much debated between 
Romanists and Protestants. It must here be taken for granted, 
that neither prelates nor presbyters are the church, but that God’s 
people are the church, and that to the church as such, to the 
church as a whole, to the church as one, was this great commis- 
sion given. It was originally addressed to a promiscuous assem- 
bly of believers. The power and the promise which it conveyed, 
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were connected with the gift of the Holy Spirit. The presence 
of the Spirit was the source at once of the power here conferred, 
and of the qualifications necessary for the discharge of the duty 
here enjoined. And as the Spirit was not given to the apostles, 
prelates, or presbyters as a distinct class, and to the exclusion of 
others, so neither was the commission which was founded on the 
gift of the Spirit confined to them. The power, the duty and 
the promise of the Spirit all go together. Unless therefore we 
adopt the Romish doctrine that the Spirit was given to the 
apostles as a distinct and self perpetuating order in the church, 
to flow mechanically through the channel of that succession, a 
living stream through a dead body, we must admit that the com- 
mission in question was given to the whole church. All the 
prerogatives, duties, and promises which it conveys, belong to 
the church as a living body pervaded in all its parts by the life- 
giving and life-impelling Spirit of God. This however does not 
imply that there is no order or subordination in the church; or 
that there is no diversity in the gifts, graces, and offices which 
the Spirit divides to each one severally as he wills. All are not 
apostles, all are not prophets, or teachers, or workers of miracles. 
God is not the author of confusion, but of order and peace in all 
the churches of the saints. The absence of order, subordination 
and peace in any body is an evidence of the absence of the Spirit 
of God. The Protestant doctrine that the commission so often 
referred to, was given to the whole church, is therefore perfectly 
consistent with the existence and prerogatives of the ministry, 
not only as a work, but as an office. 

The application of the Protestant doctrine just stated, to the 
subject before us, is obviousand direct. If tothe church as such 
and as a whole, the duty of teaching all nations has been com- 
mitted, then upon the church as a whole rests the obligation to 
sustain those who are divinely commissioned in her name and as 
her organs for the immediate discharge of that duty. On what 
other ground do we appeal to all our members, ‘young and old, 
male and female, to send forth and sustain our. missionaries for- 
eign and domestic? We do not merely say to them that this is 
a duty of benevolence or of Christian charity, but we tell them 
it is a command of Christ, a command addressed to them, which 
binds their conscience, which they cannot neglect without re- 
nouncing the authority of Christ, and thereby proving that they 
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are destitute of his Spirit and are none of his. In doing this, 
we certainly do right; but we obviously take for granted that 
since the commission to teach all nations has been given to the 
whole church, the duty of supporting those sent forth as teach- 
ers rests upon the whole church asa common burden: ‘The com- 
mand therefore which binds us to support the gospel in New 
Jersey binds us to sustain it in Wisconsin. All the reasons of 
the obligation apply to the one case as well as to the other. 
And we miserably fail of obedience to Christ if we content our-. 
selves with supporting our own pastor, and let others provide 
for themselves or perish, as they see fit. 

A third consideration which leads to the conclusion for which 
we are now contending is, that the ministry pertains to the 
whole church, and not primarily and characteristically to each 
particular congregation. When a man is ordained, the office 
into which he is inducted has relation to the church as a whole. 
All the prerogatives and obligations of that office are conveyed 
though he has no separate congregation confided to his care. A 


. call toa particular church does not convey the ministerial office, 


it only gives authority to exercise that office over a particular 
people and within a given sphere. The office itself has far 
wider relations. If it were true that the ministerial office has 
relation primarily and essentially to a particular congregation, 
so that a man can no more be a minister without a congregation, 
than a husband without a wife (the favourite illustration of those 
who adopt this view of the matter) then it would follow that no 
man is a minister except to his own congregation, nor can he 
perform any ministerial acts out of his own charge; that he 
ceases to be a minister as soon as he ceases to be a pastor; and 
that the church has no right to ordain men as missionaries. 
These are not only the logical conclusions from this doctrine, 
they were all admitted and contended for by the early and con- 
_ sistent Independents. This view is obviously unscriptural. 
The apostle after teaching that the church is one,—one body 
haying one Spirit, one faith, one Lord, one baptism, adds that to 
this one church, the ascended Saviour gave gifts, viz. apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers for the work of the 
ministry and for the edifying of the body of Christ. The 
apostles, prophets, evangelists and teachers were not given to 
particular congregations, but to the church generally. Of all 
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the preachers of the gospel named in the New Testament it 
would be difficult to find one who sustained a special, much less 
an exclusive relation to any one congregation. Paul did not, 
neither did Barnabas, nor Timothy, nor Titus. That there 
were pastors in every church is of course admitted, but even in 
their case, the relation they sustained was like that of a captain 
of a single ship in a large fleet. While each pastor had a special 
relation to his own charge, he had a higher relation to the whole 
church. 

If the doctrine of the Independents on this subject, was true, 
it might be plausibly argued thatthe obligation to support a 
minister rested solely on the congregation who enjoys his ser- 
vices. It is altogether a private affair, analogous to the relation 
which a man bears to his own family. Butif the true doctrine 
is that the ministry belongs to the whole church; the whole 
church is bound to sustain it. The relation which the officers 
of the navy and army sustain to the whole country, with pro- 
priety throws the burden of their support on the country as a 
whole. And such is the relation which ministers sustain to the 
church. 

A fourth argument on this subject is, that all the reasons 
which are given in the sacred scriptures to show that the min- 
istry ought to be supported, bear on the church as one body. 
Our Saviour says the laborer is worthy of his hire. But in 
whose service does the minister labour? Who gave him his 
commission? In whose name does he act? Whose work is he 
doing ? to whom is he responsible? Is it not the church as a 
whole, and not this or that particular congregation? Again, to 
whose benefit do the fruits of his labour redound? When souls 
are converted, saints edified, children educated in the fear of 
God, is this a local benefit’? Are we not one body? Has the 
hand no interest in the soundness of the foot, or the ear in the 
well-being of the eye? It is only on the assumption therefore 
of a most unscriptural isolation and severance of the constituent 
members of Christ’s body, that the whole obligation to sustain 
the ministry can be thrown on each separate congregation. 
Again, it is an ordinance of Christ that those who preach the 
gospel should live by the gospel. This ordinance certainly binds 
those to whom the gospel is given, to whose custody it is com- 
mitted, who are charged with the duty of sustaining and ex- 
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tending it; who have felt its power and experienced its value. 
They are the persons whom Christ honours by receiving gifts 
at their hands, for the support of his servants and the promotion 
of his kingdom. Consequently the whole body of his people 
have by his ordinance this duty imposed on them as a common 
burden and a common privilege. ; 

In the fifth place, this matter may be argued from the com- 
mon principles of justice. Our present system is unjust, first, to 
the people. Here are a handful of Christians surrounded by an 
increasing mass of the ignorant, the erroneous and the wicked. 
No one will deny that itis of the last importance that the gospel 
should be regularly administered among them. 'Thisis demanded 
not only for the benefit of those few Christians, but for the in- 
struction and conversion of the surrounding population. Now 
isit just, that the burden of supporting the ministry under these 
circumstances, should be thrown exclusively on that small and 
feeble company of believers? Are they alone interested in the 
support and extension of the kingdom of Christ among them and 

-those around them? It is obvious that on all scriptural principles, 
and on all principles of justice this is a burden to be borne by 
the whole church, by all on whom the duty rests to uphold and 
propagate the gospel of Christ. Our present system is unjust, 
in the second place, towards our ministers. It is not just that 
one man should be supported in affluence, and another equally 
devoted to the service of the church, left to struggle for the- 
necessaries of life. As before stated we do not contend for any- 
thing so chimerical as equal salaries to all ministers. Even if 
all received from the church as a whole the same sum, the peo- 
ple would claim and exercise the right to give in addition what 
they pleased to their own pastor. We can no more make sala- 
ries equal, than we can make church edifices of the same size 
and cost. But while this equality is neither desirable nor prac- 
ticable, it is obviously unjust that the present inordinate inequal- 
ity should be allowed to continue, ‘The hardship falls precisely 
on the most devoted men; on those who strive to get along 
without resorting to any secular employment. ‘Those who resort 
to teaching, farming or speculating in land, in many cases soon 
render themselves independent. The way to keep ministers 
poor, is to give them enough to live upon. Observation in all 
parts of the country shows that it is the men with inadequate 
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salaries who become rich, or at least lay up money. It is not 
therefore because we think that the ministry as a body would 
haye more of this world’s goods if adequately supported by the 
church, that we urge this plea of just compensation. It is be- 
cause those who do devote themselves to their ministerial work, 
are left to contend with all the harassing evils of poverty, 
while others of their brethren have enough and to spare. "This 
we regard as contrary to justice, contrary to the Spirit of Christ, 
and the express commands of his word. Let the Presbyterian 
church ask itself whether it has ever obeyed the ordinance of 
Christ, that they who preach the gospel shall live by the gospel. 
It is obvious that this never has been done. Andif we ask, why 
not, we can find no other answer than that we have not adopted 
the right method. We have left each congregation to do the 
best it can; the rich giving themselves little concern how the 
poor succeeded in this necessary work. We do not see how the 
command of Christ ever can be obeyed, how anything like jus- 
tice on this subject ever can be done, until the church recognises 
the truth that it is one body, and therefore that it is just as ob- 
ligatory on us to support the gospel at a distance as around our 
own homes. 

Sixthly, the advantages which would be secured by this plan, 
are a strong argument in its favour. It would secure a great 
increase in the amount of time and labour devoted to ministerial 
work. We have no means of ascertaining with accuracy what 
proportion of our ministers, unite with their sacred office some 
secular employment, nor what proportion of their time is thus 
diverted from their appropriate duties. It may be that one-third 
or one half of the time of the ministry of our church, taken as a 
whole, is devoted to secular business. If this estimate is any 
approximation to the truth, and it has been made by those who 
have had the best opportunity of forming a correct judgment, 
then the efficiency of the ministry might be well nigh doubled 
if this time could be redeemed from the world and devoted to 
study, to pastoral duties, and the education of the young. 

Again, it would exert a most beneficial influence on the char- 
acter of the ministry. How many men, who from necessity 
engage in some secular work, gradually become worldly minded, 
lose there interest in the spiritual concerns of the church, and — 
come to regard their ministerial duties as of secondary impor- 
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tance. It isa Jaw of the human mind that it becomes assimilated 
to the objects to which its attention is principally directed. It 
is almost impossible for a minister whose time is mainly devoted 
to worldly business, to avoid becoming more or less a worldly 
man. A very respectable clergyman, advanced in life, who had 
felt this difficulty, recently said, there was nothing about which 
he was more determined than that if he had his life to live over 
again, he would never settle in a congregation that did not sup- 
port him. It is very hard to draw the line between gaining a 
support and making money.- It is difficult to discriminate in 
practice between what is proper, because necessary, and what 
all admit to be derogatory to the ministerial character. How 
often does it happen that the desire of wealth insinuates itself 
into the heart, under the guise of the desire for an adequate 
support. Without the slightest impeachment of any class of our 
brethren, in comparison with others, but simply assuming that 
they are like other men and other ministers, it is obvious that 
the necessity of devoting a large part of their time to secular 
employment, is injurious both to their own spiritual interests 
and to their usefulness. Every thing indeed depends upon the 
motive with which thisis done. If done as a matter of self- 
denial, in order to make the gospel of Christ without charge, its 
influence will be salutary ; but if done from any worldly motive 
it must, from the nature of the case, bring leanness into the soul. 
It can hardly, therefore, be doubted that few things, under God, 
would more directly tend to exalt the standard of ministerial 
character and activity in our church, than a provision of an ad- 
equate support for every pastor devoted to his work. How 
many of our most deserving brethren would the execution of 
this plan relieve from anxiety and want. Many of them are 
now without the ordinary comforts of life; harassed by family 
cares, oppressed with difficulty as to the means of supporting 
and educating their children. It would shed an unwonted light 
into many a household, to hear it announced that the Presbyterian 
church had resolved to obey the ordinance of Christ, that they 
who preach the gospel should live by the gospel. Such a reso- 
lution would kindle the incense in a thousand hearts, and would 
be abundant through the thanksgiving of many to the glory of 
God. 
Again, this plan would secure stability and consequent power 
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to the institutions of religion ina multitude of places, where 
every thing is now occasional, uncertain and changing. Our 
church would be thus enabled to present a firm and steadily ad- 
. yancing front. Congregations too feeble to day to support the 
gospel at all, would soon become, under the steady culture thus 
afforded to them, able to aid in sustaining others. A new spirit 
of alacrity and confidence would be infused into the ministry. 
They would not advance with a hesitating step, doubtful whe- 
ther those behind will uphold their hands. When a missionary 
leaves our shores for heathen lands, he goes without any mis- - 
givings as to this point. He has no fear of being forgot, and 
allowed to struggle for his daily bread, while endeavoring to 
pring the heathen to the obedience of Christ. He knows that 
the whole church is pledged for his support, and he devotes 
himself to his work without distraction or anxiety. How diffe- 
rent is the case with multitudes of our missionaries at home. 
They go to places where much is to be done, where constant 
ministerial labour is demanded, but they go with no assurance 
of support. ‘The people whom they serve may greatly need 
the gospel; it ought to be carried to them, and urged upon 
them, but they care little about it, and are unwilling to sustain 
the messenger of God. 'The church does not charge itself with 
his support. It is true he is labouring in her service and in the 
service of her Lord, but he is left to provide for himself, and 
live or starve as the case may be. This is not the way in which 
a church can be vigorously advanced. It is not the way in which 
Antichrist advances his kingdom. No Romish priest plants a 
hesitating foot on any unoccupied ground. He knows he repre- 
sents a church; a body which recognises its unity, and feels its 
life in all its members. Is it right that we should place the 
cause of Christ under such disadvantage ; that. we should adopt 
a plan of ministerial support, which of necessity makes the 
church most feeble at_ the extremities, where it ought to have 
most alacrity and strength? ‘Truly the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light. 

_ The great recommendation of the plan for which we contend, 
is that it is right. And if right it must be ‘healthful in all its 
influences. If the church acts on the principle that it is one, it 
will become one. If from a conviction of the brotherhood of all 
believers, it acts towards all as brothers, brotherly love will 
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abound. The sense of injustice which cannot fail on our present 
plam to corrode the feelings of our neglected brethren, will cease 
to exist. The sympathies of the more prosperous portions of 
the church, will become more enlisted in the welfare of those 
less highly favoured. By acting on the principle which the 
Holy Spirit has prescribed for the government, of the church, 
the church will become more and more the organ and dwelling 
place of that Spirit, who will pervade it in all its parts with the 
glow of his presence, rendering it at once pure and prosperous, 
instinet with the power and radiant with the beauty of holiness. 
We do not anticipate much opposition to the principles which 
we have attempted to advocate. We do not expect to hear any 
one deny the unity of the church; nor that it is the duty of the 
whole church to sustain and propagate the gospel; nor that the 
ministry belongs to the church as one body; nor that every min- 
ister 1s engaged in the service of the whole church; nor that it 
is just, scriptural and expedient that they who preach the gos- 
pel should live by the gospel. Nor do we expect that any one 
- will deny that it is a logical sequence from these principles 
that the obligation to support the ministry rests as a common 
burden on the church which that ministry serves. "The ob- 
jections which we anticipate are principally these. Furst, that 
there are many inefficient men in the ministry who ought not to 
be supported by the church, and who need the stimulus of de- 
pendence on their congregations to make them work. In answer 
to this objection we would say, that we believe the difficulty is 
greatly over estimated, and that the inefficiency complained of 
arises in a great measure from the necessity which so many of | 
our ministers labour under of providing for their own support. 
There is indeed no plan which is not liable to abuse. But we 
have in this case all the security which other churches haye 
who act on the principle for which we contend. We have the 
security arising from the fidelity of sessions in guarding admis- 
sions to the church; in the judgement of presbyteries in select- 
_ ing and training men for the ministry, in ordaining them to the 
sacred office, and in superintending them when they come to dis- 
charge its duties. We have the security which the Board of 
Missions now have for the fidelity and efficiency of those who 
are engaged in its service. It will be observed that the plan 
contemplated does not propose to render the minister indepen- 
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dent of his congregation. "The principal part of his support, if - 
a pastor, must, in most cases at least, come from them. It is 
only proposed that the Board of Missions should be authorized 
and enabled so to enlarge their appropriations as to secure an ade- 
quate support to every minister devoted to his work. i 
A more serious objection is the expense. In answer to this, 
we would ask whether it would require as large a portion of the 
income of believers as by divine command was devoted to this 
object under the old dispensation ? Is the gospel of the grace 
of Gd léss valuable, or less dear to our hearts than the religion 
of Moses to the hearts of the Israelites? ‘Would it require a 
tithe of the sum which the heathen pay for the support of their 
priests and temples? Would it cost Presbyterians in America 
more than it costs Presbyterians in Scotland, or more than it 
costs our Methodist brethren? What ought to be done can be 
done. What others do, we can do. What the cause needs are, 
with the blessing of God, two things, an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the grounds of the duty, on the part of the church, and 
some man or men to take the thing in hand and urge it forward. 


Arr. IV.—1. History of the Israelites, from the time of the Mac- 
cabees to our days. Insix parts. By J. M. Jost. 1820—1826. 

2. General History of the Israelitish People. By J. M. Jost. 
2vols. Svo. Berlin. 1832.* 


Tur modern history of the Jews reaches far back into the 
antiquity of other races. ‘The dividing line between the old and 
new of their existence is the advent of Christ, or rather the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The later portion of their history, as 
thus distributed, has several distinct claims to attention. It is 
highly interesting in itself, including all the usual elements of 
historical effect, and some of them ina very high degree. It is 
also important as a conclusion to the earlier annals of the race, 


* Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Maccabaer bis auf unsere Tage. 

Allgemeine Geschichte des Israelitischen Volkes, sowohl seines zweimaligen 
Staatslebens als auch der zerstreuten Gemeinden und Secten, bis in die neueste 
Zeit, in gedrangter Uebersicht, u. s. w. 
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without which they remain unfinished and abruptly broken off. 
In the third place, it demands attention on account of its intimate 
connexion with other parts, both of general and ecclesiastical 
history, so that neither can be thoroughly understood without 
correct views on this subject. Nothing has struck us more, in 
examining particular periods of history, especially as reproduced 
by French and German writers of our own day, than the con- 
stancy and prominence with which the Jews present themselves, 
in every quarter and almost at every juncture, until quite a 
recent date. It may also be observed that this relation of their 
history to that of other races is, for reasons which will be con- 
sidered afterwards, so very peculiar that the latter scarcely serves 
to explain the former, but must derive elucidation from it. 
Beyond this general statement of our views as to the value of 
such studies, we can here attempt no more than the suggestion 
of some general Spiuaaiatcais ‘which may afford a key to the 
historical enigmas just alluded to, and correct certain popular 
misapprehensions. ‘The form of these misapprehensions varies 
with the degree of general cultivation and of historical knowl- 
edge in particular. Those which arise from gross ignorance and 
stupid indifference may pass unnoticed. But there are others 
which may coexist with a lively interest in the subject and an 
‘ exact acquaintance with it to a limited extent. The source of 
these misapprehensions is the habit of transferring to remote and 
unknown periods of history impressions drawn from that in which 
we live, or with which we are in any way familiar. ‘This mis- 
take, which has done mischief in abundance elsewhere, is pecu- 
liarly injurious in the case before us. ‘The Jews, as a race, are 
at this moment objects of a deeper and more enthusiastic interest 
than any other people in the world. Although this feeling is not 
universal, even in the religious world, nor even in that part of it 
distinguished by a zeal for missions, it is still extensive, and yet 
less remarkable for its extent than its intensity. Connected, as 
it is in many cases, with peculiar views of prophecy, and with 
exciting anticipations of the future, it gives to this department 
of the missionary work, a poetical or visionary tinge, unknown, 
at least in the same degree, to any other. One effect of this, if 
we are not mistaken, has been to exaggerate the relative impor- 
tance of this object, in the view of some who are devoted to it; 
and even in the view of others whom they influence, it clothes 
VOL. XIX.—NO. III. 25 
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the modern Jews with an ideal charm, by no means suited to 
correct their national conceit, and as little warranted by their 
scriptural pretensions, as by their history since they ceased to 
be the chosen people. A most serious error, growing out of this 
exaggerated feeling, is the error of supposing, that the place 
which they once occupied is empty, standing open till they are 
ready to resume it; whereas nothing can be clearer than the 
teaching of both testaments, that the Israel of God has never 
ceased to exist or hold communion with him, in strict accordance 
with his original design, and that the Jews, when restored, will 
be restored, not as the church, but ro the church, from which 
their unbelief has long excluded them, and of which they will 
form a part no more,essential, and perhaps no more conspicuous, 
than other nations. 

But besides this error in relation to the future, there is anoth- 
er in relation to the past, growing out of the same state of feel- 
ing and opinion. ‘This is the error of assuming, that the relative 
position of the Jews at this day to the Christian world is that of 
their whole history, and interpreting by this rule all that we 
read of them within the last eighteen hundred years. This 
error is so palpable, however, that it cannot be supposed to exist 
in any form but that of vague and negative misapprehensions, 
which must be dispelled as soon as the inquirer takes a single 
step backwards in the history of Europe. ‘That step will bring 
him to a full conviction, that the actual position of the Jews is 
altogether recent, and that few years have elapsed since they 
were universally regarded with a morbid antipathy such as is 
sometimes felt towards certain animals, and only a few genera- 
tions since they were the objects of outrageous persecution. 

This corrects one error, but may generate another, by leading 
to the hasty conclusion, that this previous stage of odium and 
maltreatmeat was itself the uniform éondition of the Jews 
throughout their later history. This, although not so gross an 
error as the first, is no less real: Nothing could in fact be more 
unfounded than the notion that the Jews have always been a 
persecuted race, except the notion that they have always been 
caressed and idolized. he truth is, that their modern history, 
in the sense before explained, has been one of extraordinary 
changes, at once the causes and effects of their anomalous position 
in the history of Christendom, or rather of the world. 
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A clear view of these causes and effects is not to be obtained 
from any foreign point of observation, but can only be afforded 
by the aid of Jews themselves. For this end it 1s happily the 
case that the Jewish mind, in every age distinguished for vivacity 
and clearness, has in no age, even the most barbarous, been 
wholly without cultivation, and as a necessary consequence of this, 
that their national literature embodies an immense mass of histor- 
ical materials, out ef which some of their ablest men in modern 
times have undertaken with success the history of their people. 
The best of these works, or at least the best known and the most 
esteemed by learned Christians, are the two by Jost, of which 
we have placed the titles at the head of this article. The earlier 
and more extensive work is a learned and minute account of the 
Jews since the period of the Maccabees, and seems to be now 
very commonly regarded as the standard authority after the time 
of Josephus. The smailer work, published several years after 
the completion of the first, is not a mere abridgment of the other, 
with which it does not coincide in plan, for it includes ancient 
as well as modern times, and even in relation to the latter, was 
re-written, as the author assures us, from the same original author- 
ities, but in a condensed form. 
These works of Jost, and more especially the second, which 
we have examined with attention, are, in our opinion, justly 
_ entitled to the praise of general ability and learning, soundness 
of judgment, strict impartiality, and freedom from antichristian 
virulence. 'T’o this last excellence we are indebted, it may well 
be feared, te the author’s want of cordial faith in revelation. 
“This of course vitiates his exhibition of the sacred history, 
whereas it seems to add to the authority of that part of the work, 
in which he treats of later times, by placing him on ground which 
could not well be occupied by either a zealous Christian or a 
zealous Jew. Be this as it may, every reader must be struck 
with the entire absence of that extravagant self-admiration, 
whether personal or national, so often found in Jews of the most 
humble pretensions, and as strongly marked in real life as in the 
poetry of Disraeli’s novels. ‘The unhappy traits which mark the 
modern Jewish character, so far from being either palliated or 
disguised by Jost, are fully disclosed and traced to their true 
causes, witha mixture of severity and tenderness, which serves 
at once to show how well he loyes his race, and yet how incapa- 
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ble he is of letting even that love vitiate his truth as a historian. 

hese remarks upon books which can no longer be considered 
new, may be excused upon the ground that an American trans- 
lation of the large work is announced by one of our most enter- 
prising publishers. The version, as we understand, is to be 
furnished by Mr. John Henry Hopkins, jr., of Vermont, a name 
which seems to indicate a son of the Protestant’ Episcopal 
Bishop of that diocese. If worthily executed, such a publication 
will form an addition to our works on Jewish history, scarcely 
inferior in yalue to the new Josephus begun by Dr. 'Traill, and 
to be completed by the famous Isaac Taylor. Referring the 
reader to the work of Jost himself for more minute details, we 
shall embrace the opportunity of making the suggestions which 
we have already promised, with a view to the correct apprecia- 
tion of modern Jewish History in its several characteristic fea- 
tures. 

The first point, to which we ask attention, is the perfectly 
anomalous position, into which the Jews were thrown by the 
destruction of Jerusalem and their own expulsion from the 
country. “Their condition at this juncture is without a parallel 
except in their own history, and even there the parallel is 
distant and imperfect. It is not the downfal of their govern- 
ment, nor the dispersion of their people, nor the hardships inci- 
dent to such a revolution, that imparts to their condition this 
extraordinary character. Such changes have occurred and such 
sufferings been experienced in a hundred other cases, without 
any such effect upon the sufferers or the world at large. The 
extraordinary feature of the case is this, that they were left to 
keep up a peculiar national organization, when deprived of the 
very thing that seemed most indispensable to its existence. 'To 
other systems of religion and of polity, a particular local habita- 
tion might be highly important; but in this case it was recog- 
nised as absolutely necessary. Christians and Pagans could set 
up their altars any where; but Judaism was restricted, by the 
law of its existence, to one country. The place of its rites was, 
by divine appointment, as essential as the rites themselves. 'The 
Jews themselves will hardly deny, that if it had been the divine 
purpose to announce providentially the termination of the old 
theocracy, it could not haye been done in a more significant and 
striking manner, ‘Their condition was now worse than that of 
Israel in Egypt. T'o maintain a system eminently local, when 
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expelled from the prescribed localities, was indeed to make 
brick without straw, or rather to make it with nothing but straw. 
All that was now left was the cohesive spirit of the race, while 
every thing substantial, upon which it had once acted, was now 
gone forever. © 

That the surviving Jews did not take this view of the matter, 
when they first recovered from the stunning blow, is easily ex~ 
plained by their national remembrance of the Babylonish exile, 
when the same state of things had existed during less than 
three-fourths of a century, so that some, who had worshipped 
in the first temple, wept at the dedication of the second. But 
in that case, the whole nation, as one organized body, had been 
carried and deposited together, so as to be ready for a simulta- 
neous restoration; while in this case it had sprung into a multi- 
tude of fragments, scattered no one could tell where, like the 
breaking of a potter’s vessel with a rod of iron, or, to use a 
modern illustration, like the sudden instantaneous havoc of some 
great explosion. Still the recollection of the old captivity and 
of its joyful termination could not fail to cheer the Jews with 
sanguine hopes, during the first half century, and till the mystic 
term of three score and ten years was passed. But then as the 
former generation passed away, the hopes of the survivors and 
successors must have lost their elasticity. This would have 
been the case, even if external circumstances had improved or 
remained unaltered. How much more when they were grow- 
ing worse and worse ; when the miserable remnant left in Pal- 
estine was again and again thinned by new proscriptions, and 
the land at last hermetically sealed against the race to whom it 
had been promised; when the old Jerusalem was razed, Moriah 
turned into a grove, heathen temples, amphitheatres, and circuses 
erected all around it, and the ancient landmarks so confused, that 
it is still a question where the walls ran. and alleged by some, 
though no doubt incorrectly, that the present area is not that of 
the old town, but only marks the site of the one built by Hadrian, 
and called, after one of his own names, Flia. Nor was it merely 
the hostility of emperors and senates that thus tended to destroy 
their hopes. When Julian the apostate, in the fourth century 
after the catastrophe, attempted to rebuild the temple, his design 
was thwarted, and Jews and Christians seem to join with Pagans 
in believing that it was by a miraculous interposition. 

If, in the face of these discouragements, the Jews had given 
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up all hopes of restoration to their own land, they would thereby 
have abandoned their religion, and with it their national ex- 
istence, scattered as they were among the nations. 'The choice 
presented was between this national annihilation and an obstinate 
persistency ‘in waiting for what never was to come, at least in 
the way desired and expected by themselves. That they should 
have shrunk from the total loss of their historical and national 
existence, is entirely natural. 'The only wonder is that they 
should have been able to escape it, by maintaining their original 
attitude of expectation for a space of near two thousand years. 
This is the wonder, the unparalleled enigma, in the condition of 
the Jews, that they are waiting, just as their fathers waited 
so many hundred years ago. Asa race, they may be said to keep 
perpetual passover; their loins girded, shoes on their feet, and 
staves in their hands, prepared fora journey, for which. fifty 
generations have prepared before them, without ever taking it. 
If we could imagine a family, in which the inmates have, from 
time immemorial, been sitting in their travelling dress, sur- 
rounded by their luggage, as if in expectation of a vessel or a 
stage-coach, it would be a fantastic but not an unjust image of 
the posture of the Jews throughout the world for ages. The 
religious service which they now use is avowedly a temporary 
substitute for that which is to be restored in Palestine hereafter. 
Hence it abounds in allusions to the sacrificial system, which 
was essential to the Jew’s religion, but of which they have prac- 
tically known nothing since the fall of Jerusalem. The Ameri- 
can edition of their Liturgy contains this note on p. 10 of the 
Daily Service. “Whereas sacrifices and incense were an inte- 
gral part in the temple-worship, we look upon the order of sac- 
rifices as a part of our daily service in our prayers. 'To this 
same reason it is owing, that in many parts of the Prayer Book, 
the ordinance relating to sacrifices is to be found; as appointed 
to be read on the respective holidays and festivals. For we 
should, according to the opinion of our teachers, keep alive the 
recollection of that holy service, of which our sins have depriyed 
us, and which will, we trust, be ultimately again restored in the 
temple to be rebuilt at Jerusalem.” That is to say, the non- 
performance of rites absolutely necessary to the system is made 
good by remembering them and talking of them, in a service 
altogether different, both in form and substance. ‘This is the 
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true position of the Jews, as defined by themselves and attested 
by their history. The temporary state of expectation, which at 
first seemed likely to last only for a few years, has continued 
until this day, like the fabled metamorphosis of men into stone, 
by which their momentary attitudes and gestures have been 
fixed forever, or the real petrifaction of a drop arrested in the 
very article of distillation. 

We have dwelt upon this circumstance, not only on account of 
its intrinsic singularity and interest, but also and especially be- 
cause it furnishes a key to the whole subject. Out of this anom- 
alous position of the Jews, occasioned by the downfal of their 
state and perpetuated by their own choice, has arisen, more or 
less directly, all that is peculiar in their national relations or the 
figure which they make in history. 'This may be rendered clear 
by an enumeration of its consequences, some of which might have 
been foreseen, and all of which are easily demonstrable from his- 
tory. 

The first of these effects is the continued separate existence. 
_ of the Jews among the nations where they have been scattered. 
This would never have arisen from a spirit-of nationality alone, 
as we know from other cases where that spirit has been thor- 
oughly subdued by coercive or persuasive measures. - This re- 
sult could have been secured by nothing short of a religious con- 
yiction of their own superiority to other nations, or at least of 
their separation from them by express divine appointment, with 
an accompanying hope of restoration to the external marks of 
their pre-eminence. . 

Out of this first effect has naturally sprung a second, the pe- 
culiar mode of life and method of subsistence, which haye pre- 
yailed among the Jews for ages. Had they merely considered 
themselves bound to live apart from others, they might have 
done so, like the Quakers, while engaged in the same occupa- 
tions. But it was necessary also that they should sit loose to the 
community, and live in constant preparation for removal, Even 
where this motive has not been consciously present to the minds 
of individuals, its action on the whole community is still per- 
ceptible. 'To this cause we may confidently trace the early dis- 
position of the Jews to deal in money and portable goods, rather 
than gain a higher social standing, but at the same time hamper 
and commit themselves, by engaging in agricultural or mechan- 
ical employments on a large scale. 
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A further consequence of all this was the frequent transmi- 
gration of the Jews, even where it was not necessary, and their 
extensive knowledge of each other, as well as of the nations 
among whom they were domesticated. There are certain peri- 
ods of history, in which the Jews were substitutes at once for 
the modern bank and the modern post-office. | 

But one of the most singular and interesting facts connected 
with this subject is the long continued and extensive employ- 
ment of the Jews in the European slave-trade. As the prac- 
tice of enslaving prisoners of war was maintained during some 
of the most martial periods of medieval history, we find the 
Jews still following the scent of war, and perhaps, fomenting 
it. At any rate, wherever the carcass was, there were these 
eagles gathered together. It is curious to observe, in some of 
the oldest legislative records of the European States, the com- 
promise between their interest which required them to employ 
the Jews, and their pride as Christians which forbade it. Hence 
we find in the same ordinance the most absolute prohibition of 
a Jew’s enslaving Christians on his own account, and the most 
explicit recognition of his agency asa slave-trader. This ex- 
traordinary practice had its origin, no doubt, in the facilities of 
locomotion and commercial intercourse arising from the social 
relations of the Jews. In process of time it contributed, of 
course, to form that deep-seated aversion in the popular mind 
which showed itself in later times. 

Another effect of the anomalous position of the Jews was 
the peculiar cultivation, or at least the sharpening of their facul- 
ties, a natural result of extensive and exclusive commercial oc- 
cupations, but unless properly controlled, too apt to degenerate 
into a low cunning and to be accompanied by a general moral 
deterioration, far outweighing the mere intellectual advantage. 
It nevertheless deserves to be recorded as a fact attested by the 
history of ages, that the Jews, since their expulsion and disper~ 
sion, have maintained a high place in the estimation both of 
friends and foes, for intellectual acuteness, and if not for actual 
cultivation, for a rare susceptibility of it. 

Still another effect of these same causes is the wonderful sue- 
cess, with which the Jews have maintained their doctrine, polity, 
and worship, almost perfectly uniform, for such a length of time, 
and over such an extent of surface. Independent as the Jewish 
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congregations seem to be of one another, and dependent as their 
spiritual rulers are upon the people, it is nevertheless true, that 
Jews from one end of the world can join in the discipline and 
worship of those living at the other, with as little difficulty as 
the different branches of the Presbyterian body. This substan- 
tial uniformity would not have been attainable without the con- 
stant action of a powerful inducement to abstain from all assim- 
ilation to the Gentiles, by remaining similar to one another. 
Mere conviction of the excellence and truth of their own sys- 
tem would no more have preserved them from corruption than 
the Christian church. The secret charm is in the temporary 
nature of their present polity and worship. If they had thought 
it permanent, they could not have been prevented from attempt- 
ing to improve and perfect it. But as it is, they no more think 
of this than a man would think of beautifying the shed in which 
he lives until his fine house is Completed. ‘This is only one ex- 
ample of the paradoxical but certain fact, that what is less es- 
teemed may escape corruption more than that which is most 
highly valued. 

‘We have now enumerated some of the most marked effects of 
the anomalous position, into which the Jews were thrown by 
their expulsion from their own land—their continued separation 
from the other races, even while they lived among them—their 
predominant devotion to particular employments—their free 
communication, even from remote points, and their agency as 
means of intercommunication among others—their comparative 
intelligence, at least on certain subjects—and their continued 
uniformity of discipline and worship. We shall now speak 
briefly of the relation which the Jews have sustained, from the 
time of their dispersion, to the different branches of the human 
family. 

The general dispersion of the Jews included two great move- 
ments, one to the east and south, the other to the west and north. 
Long before the great catastrophe, a body of Jews had been 
prosperously established in the region of Babylon, first under 
Parthian protection, then under that of the resuscitated Persian 
monarchy. These settlements received a large increase upon the 
final dissolution of the commonwealth. Those who escaped took, 
for the most part, this direction ; those who were carried captive 
took the other. In these oriental Jewish settlements, some of 
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their most celebrated schools of learning long subsisted. Hence 
the Babylonish Talmud, as distinguished from the Jerusalem 
Talmud, a more ancient but less copious and authoritative com- 
mentary on the same text (the Mishna.) 

From the Babylonian Jews, at different times, and under dif-. 
ferent auspices, colonies went forth to the remote east, so that 
Jewish communities, essentially identical with those of the west,. 
were founded, many centuries ago, not only in Arabia, but in 
India and China. As a general fact, modified by some excep- 
tions, it may be stated, that the oriental dispersion of the Jews 
enjoyed comparative prosperity and quiet, but that in the same 
proportion, they were less conspicuous in history. Jews, in great 
numbers, had already found their way into many of the Roman 
provinces, including Germany, Gaul, and the Spanish Peninsula. 
In Greece, Italy, and Egypt, they had been at home for ages. : 

While the Mosaic system and the old Hebrew commonwealth 
subsisted, it was still the common centre of the Jews, however 
far and widely scattered. ‘The communication with the Holy 
Land was kept up, and an infiuence continually emanated from 
it. But when this great centre was destroyed, and this commu- 
nication interrupted, the expatriated Jews were not only greatly 
multiplied, but forced to assume and sustain a new relation to the 
power under which they lived, and which they civilly acknowl-. 
edged. It is the numerous successive changes in this political 
relation that gives character and colour to their history for ages. 

In the earlier portion of this period, the main fact is the uni- 
formity with which the Jews took sides against the ruling powers 
and identified themselves with the party or the sect in opposi- 
tion. As long as heathenism was established, they were confoun- 
ded with the Christians, shared their persecutions, and partook 
of their relief. It was in vain that both protested against this 
identification of the most inimical extremes. Their pagan rulers 
either could not or would not understand such nice distinctions, 
and continued to confound two bodies, not only really distinct, 
but constantly at war among themselves. 

When Christianity became the recognised religion of the 
empire, the Jews assumed a new position, that of friendship with 
the heretics in opposition to the Catholics or orthodox. They 
attached themselves particularly to the Arians, in consequence 
of which they were highly fayoured by the Goths, who had 
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embraced that form of error, and by whom they were introduced 
and settled in the regions which they conquered. The decline 
of this heresy, and the general establishment of catholic doctrines, 
would have left the Jews without support, but for the rise of the 
Mohammedan religion, to which they now attached themselves, 
not by relinquishing their own, but by joining in the opposition 
of the Moslems to the Christians. Much as the Jews, in later 
times, have suffered from Mohammedan oppression, nothing is 
clearer or more certain in their history than the zeal with which 
they once espoused its cause against the Christians. This how- 
ever could of course take place only in those countries where the 
Moslem power prevailed in whole or in part, and the only part 
of Europe to which that description applied before the fifteenth 
century, was the Peninsula including Spain and Portugal. In 
Barbary and Egypt, after these had become subject to the Arabs, 
there were many flourishing settlements of Jews. But in the 
greater part of Europe, having neither Arians nor Moslems to 
rely upon, they were compelled to take a new position. 
. This they were unable to do, without a sacrifice of what they 
held most dear, by their increasing wealth-and importance to 
the Christian powers as financial agents. Under the feudal sys- 
tem, properly so called, the Jews held a place peculiar to them- 
selves, being reckoned-as belonging, in the feudal sense, not to 
any of the inferior lords, but to the sovereign, who might. parcel 
them out as he did the lands, and often in connexion with them, 
so that in the chronicles of the middle ages we find the Jews 
represented as a kind of property, and nothing is more common 
in the records of some periods than complaints, upon the part of 
certain barons, that their enemies had carred off their Jews, and 
royal mandates for their restoration. This statement may, how- 
ever, without further explanation, lead to misconception of the 
true design and nature of this whole arrangement. ‘There seems 
to be little doubt, at present, that it was intended for the benefit 
and profit of the Jews, by exempting them from various oppres- 
sive impositions and exactions, and placing them beyond the 
reach of petty tyranny, not for their own sake, it is true, but for 
the sake of the adyantage which the state was to derive from 
their wealth or their fiscal operations. 

Under the immediate successors of Charlemagne, the privi- 
 leges granted to the Jews were so exorbitant that the Church 
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rose in arms against the measure, and denounced it as an anti- 
christian apostasy. This excess of favour soon produced reac- 
tion, and indeed it is easy to perceive that such a system, though 
originally meant for protection, might be easily transformed into 
an engine of oppression. We accordingly find, as we descend to 
later times, the persecution of the Jews becoming more and more 
frequent, till at last it appears as the settled policy of all the 
great European powers. 

There are, however, three kinds of persecution, which must 
not be confounded, although often co-existent, because springing 
from entirely different causes. The first is the persecution 
practised by the governments themselves. As the Jews were, 
at least negatively, quiet subjects and good citizens, the motive 
for this kind of oppression was almost invariably thirst of gold. 
When the Jews became, or were supposed to have become, so 
rich that their plunder was more tempting than their loans, they 
were fleeced without mercy. The story of the English king, 
who drew the teeth of wealthy Jews to extort money, is perhaps 
an exaggerated type of this new spirit in the European Sove- 
reigns. 

The second form of persecution was that practised by the 
Church, for the conversion of the Jews to Christianity. Besides 
the unreasonable nature of the means employed to work this 
important change, it is easy to observe, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities were able and accustomed to contemplate the contin- 
gency of obstinate refusal and impenitence without much horror, 
on account of the substantial compensation furnished by the 
forfeited possessions of the infidels. It is indeed no breach of 
charity to utter the suspicion, that in process of time the hopes 
of a corrupt church and clergy were directed rather to the 
failure than to the success of their proselyting efforts, and that 
they often needed to be comforted as much for the salvation of 
the Jews as their perdition, at least when the reprobates were 
very rich. . 

The third form was that of popular persecution, sometimes 
existing in connection with the others, sometimes arising in re- 
bellious opposition to the ruling powers both of church and state. 
The occasions of these popular outbreaks were both various and 
capricious, and the state of mind in which they had their origin 
resulted from a combination of exciting causes. Not the least 
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powerful of these were the external differences continually 
presented to the senses. From a very early period the Jews 
were required to wear a distinctive dress. Perhaps equally 
ancient was their compulsory confinement to particular quarters 
of the great towns, traces of which have long survived the usage 
itself in the names of streets, such as the Old Jewry of London, 
and many kindred designations on the continent. ‘This palpable 
external separation, like the difference of colour among us, 
though it did not of itself excite to persecution, made it easier 
and more severe when once excited. To all this we must add 
the popular prejudice against the Jews as hereditary money- 
lenders, and their growing ill repute as usurers. Something 
was also due, no doubt, as we have hinted, to the tradition of 
their participation in the slave-trade. But the chief appeal was to 
religious prepossessions. Besides the general stigma of the race 
as the murderers of Chvist, there were particular enormities 
imputed to them, in the middle ages, and exaggerated by the 
fancy of the people into various forms of superstitious horror. 
Of these imaginations there were two particularly frequent, both 
connected with the memory of the great national offence against 
our Lord himself. One of these was the alleged violation of the 
host or consecrated wafer, which, according to the prevalent 
theology of Christendom, was a renewal of the outrages offered 
to the Son of God in person. 'The other was the alleged cruci- 
fixion of Christian children by the Jews in their secret haunts, a 
charge which has led to sanguinary persecution, even in our own 
day. Another favourite charge was that of creating or promot- 
ing epidemical disorders. The different forms which this ac- 
cusation was made to assume is a strong proof of the animus by 
which the populace was actuated in its treatment of the Jews. 
When a disease prevailed throughout the north of Europe, 
bearing strong resemblance to the leprosy, it was instantly as- 
cribed to the Jews, as being their national or hereditary malady. 
But when it was discovered that the Jews, to a great extent, 
were free from its ravages, the people, with their usual versa- 
tility, ascribed it to the poisoning of the wells by Jewish agen- 
cy. The strength of such popular impressions was exempli- 
fied by the existence of a similar panic, when the cholera pre- 
vailed in Paris, fifteen years ago. 

All these varietes of persecution became more and more fre- 
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quent by tradition and long habit, till at last they led to the 
expulsion of the Jews en masse from certain leading states of 
Europe. Among these were France, England, Portugal, and 
Spain. These banishments led to extensive emigrations and new 
settlements, in consequence of which the different races of the 
Jews became so extensively mixed among the nations. 

This bringsus to another very interesting feature in the modern 
history of the Jews, to wit, their national or rather geographical 
distinctions. Although wholly separate for ages from the na- 
tions among which they lived, the Jews of each nation never- 
theless gained, in the course of time, a distinctive character, with 
certain unessential variations of opinion, discipline, and worship. 
These varieties are strictly just as numerous as the countries, in 
which Jews have been settled, in large numbers, for a series of 
successive generations. But their own authorities, as well as 
Christian writers, are accustomed to reduce them to three fam- 
ilies—the Spanish and Portuguese, the German and Slavonic, the 
Italian and French. Of these the first is, and always has been, 
confessedly the highest, both in mental cultivation and in social 
position. Highly favoured for ages, both by the Gothic and the 
Moorish kings, the Jews of the Peninsula acquired an elevation 
of character, which some think discernible even in their counte-. 
nance and manner, and which never was attained by the German 

‘and Slavonic Jews, including those of Russia, Poland, and Bo- 
hemia. Asa general fact, stated by their own most authorita- 
tive writers, these have ever been a more contracted and less 
‘polished race. ‘Their learning has been more confined to the 
minutiae of the Talmud and the trifling mysteries of the Cab- 
bala. Their very pronunciation of the sacred tongue has been 
confessedly corrupted, while the old tradition has been best 
maintained among the Jews of Spain and Portugal. Between 
these two extremes the Italian type of Judaism is intermediate, 
and this appears to have extended to the old Jewish settlements 
in the south of France.. Those of the northern provinces, and 
of England, do not appear in history so strongly marked with a 
distinctive character. 

In order to understand the language of the books, in relation 
to this subject, it is important to observe that, although local in 
their origin, these various distinctions are no longer limited to 
their original localities, but diffused and scattered by repeated 
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transmigrations throughout all regions where the Jews are 
known. By a Spanish or a German Jew is not necessarily meant 
a resident or even a native of Spain or Germany. The terms 
denote Jews of a certain school, or of a certain race, wherever 
born or settled. In the great cities, even of América, whole 
synagogues of Portuguese and German Jews are found, many, 
perhaps most of them Americans by birth, and yet distinguish- 
able even to the eye. These same distinctions are found also in 
the remote east, and even in the Holy Land itself. After the 
Turks had overthrown the Eastern Empire in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Jews began once more to settle in those regions, chiefly 
from the different European countries, for the Jews of the re- 
mote Hast scarcely reappear in history. These emigrants 
brought with them all their national peculiarities, from which 
arises the otherwise perplexing fact, that the distinctions, of 
which we read most frequently, among the oriental Jews, are 
founded on European national diversities. Hence the constant 
reference to Spanish, German, and Polish Jews, in missionary 
journals and reports. Hence too the necessity of printing He- 
brew-Spanish books for Jews, not in Spain, but in Constantino- 
ple and the Turkish provinces. 'The same thing is true of Pal- 
estine itself, where the Jews, however, are less numerous than 
many are accustomed to imagine. As most of our associations 
with that country are derived from scripture, it is often hard, ' 
even for the best informed, to bear in mind the repeated and 
entire change of its inhabitants, and especially to remember that 
its permanent native population is at present very small, and not 
of Hebrew but Arabian origin. 'The Jewish residents in Pales- 
tine are still described by travellers as consisting chiefly of poor 
and aged devotees, who have come, in many cases from afar, to 
die and be buried in the Land of Promise. 

A remarkable fact in the modern history of the Jews is the 
unfrequency of false Messiahs. Delusions of this kind appear 
to have been most frequent in the times immediately before and 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The famous Bar Cochba, 
or Son of a Star, in the reign of Hadrian, (so called in allusion 
to Num. xxiv. 17) was afterwards consigned to infamy among 
the Jews themselves, under the title of Bar Coziba, or Son-of 2 
Lie. In later times the most remarkable case is that of an im- 
postor at Smyrna, in the seventeenth century, who created an 
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extraordinary movement, first \n the east, and then throughout 


the Jewish population of all Europe, put strangely ended his ca- 


reer by becoming a Mohammedan himself. The detailed account 
of this delusion, given by Jost, is highly interesting and affords 


a glimpse into a world little known to general readers. In our 
own day, fanatical delusions seem to have given way, In Jewry 
as in Christendom, to sceptical doubts and a very extensive de- 
fection from the faith and hope of the preceding generations. 
The general course of modern Jewish history may, to aid the 
memory, be summarily stated thus. From the fall of Jerusalem 
to the establishment of Christianity under Constantine the 
Great, the Jews, with all their hatred of the Christians, shared 
their persecutions. "This may be laid down as the first great pe- 
riod. After Christianity was established, they enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of heretics, and especially of the Arians. A critical 
event in the history of the Jews was the rise of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. Another was the introduction of the feudal sys- 
tem. Under the first of these in Egypt, Barbary, and Spain— 
under the second in the rest of Europe—they were highly pros- 
perous and became the money-dealers of the world. As the 
feudal system gradually passed away, and the existing organiza- 
tion was developed, the Jews lost their advantages and passed 
through a period of persecution—regal, ecclesiastical, and popu- 
lar—sometimes resulting in their general expulsion from exten- 
sive countries. ‘This spirit of intolerance was still alive and ac- 
tive at the commencement of the Reformation, and the princi- 
ples of the Reformers were not generally such as to repress it. 
From the Reformation to the French Revolution, while the 
Jews suffered actual oppression in some countries, the predomi- 
nant feeling towards them was one of contemptuous fear—an 
exaggerated notion of their wealth and cunning, mixed with 
aversion for their falsehood and duplicity, even among those who 
cared but little for their unbelief. The French Revolution be- 
gan the work of their emancipation, which has kept pace with 
the general progress of liberty. One effect of this has been to 
withdraw from view those outward social differences which used 
to strike the eye and the imagination, and to leave them distin- 
guished only by religious peculiarities. ‘The consequence is 
that, while they have ceased to interest statesmen and men of 
the world, they haye acquired, in the eyes of many Christian 
philanthropists, a great and even disproportionate importance. 
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Although the subject has been here presented only as a part 
of general history, it is not wholly barren of suggestions in rela- 
tion to the great cause of Christian philanthropy. Some of these 
we shall barely indicate, without attempting either proof or illus- 
tration. The first thought that occurs to us, in this connexion, 
is that even the hasty glimpse which we have taken of the later 
Jewish history confirms the claim of that extraordinary people 
to a place in the benevolent remembrance and exertion of the 
Christian world. Besides the interest attaching to them as the _ 
subjects of prophecy and sacred history, they are too conspicuous 
in that of later times, to be overlooked or treated with indiffer- 
ence. Another inference from this historical review is, that the 
relative position which it represents the Jews as holding to the 
Christian world for ages, when taken in connexion with the 
actual condition of the Holy Land, is by far the most plausible 
foundation for the doctrine, that the Jews are to be restored 
en masse to Palestine. A people providentially kept separate 
from every other, yet without a country of their own, while that 
of their fathers is almost unoccupied, presents a combination and 
concurrence of events, which may well suggest the thought of 
some great providential purpose to be yet accomplished by the 
re-union of the two, without supposing any express promise or 
prediction in the scripture. It is indeed much to be desired, 
that this opinion, which is daily gaining ground, may be allowed 
to rest upon its true foundation, without any wresting of the 
scriptures in support of it, like that occasioned by the zealous 
efforts to promote the cause of temperance and anti-slavery by 
positive authorities from seripture. Although the cases are, in 
other respects, totally dissimilar, they both present a strong temp- 
tation to the fanciful or partisan interpreter, against which even 
the defenders of this doctrine should be on their guard. Another 
danger, in relation to benevolent exertion for the Jews, is that 
of fostering their national conceit, and the spiritual pride even 
of true converts, by too marked a separation of their case from 
that of other objects of Christian benevolence. Whatever advan- 
tages may be connected with distinct organizations for this special 
purpose, and however great the good accomplished by them, 
which we would not question or extenuate, we think that the 
most wholesome fruits may be expected from the subjection of 
this cause to the same general management with others, so that 
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the Jews may be caught in the same net with the Gentiles, and 
no longer constitute a “several fishery.” With these views, we 
heartily approve of the beginning, which has been already made 
in this direction, by our own Church, through her Board of 
Missions. 


Art. V.—General Assembly. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America met, agreeably to appointment, in the 
First Presbyterian Church in the city of Richmond, Virginia, on 
Thursday, the 20th of May, 1847, at 11 o’clock, A. M., and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rey. Charles Hodge, D. D., the 
moderator of last year, from 1 Cor. ix. 14; “ Even so hath God 
ordained, that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” 

After sermon the Assembly was constituted with prayer. The 
roll of the Assembly was then made up in the usual way, em- 
bracing commissioners from two new Presbyteries formed during 
the year; that of Rock River, in the Synod of Illinois, and tha 
of Knoxville in the Synod of West Tennessee. 

The Rey. James H. Thornwell, D. D., was elected Moderator, 
and the Rey. P. J. Sparrow, D. D., Temporary Clerk. 


Devotional Exercises.—St. James’ Episcopal Church. 


A communication was read from the Rector and Vestry of St. 
James’ Church, Richmond, offering the use of said church for 
religious services, at the pleasure of the Assembly. On motion 
it was Resolved, That the Christian courtesy of the tender be 
acknowledged, and the matter be referred to the Committee on 
Devotional Exercises. This gratifying exhibition of Christian 
feeling and confidence, shared equally by the Baptist, Methodist, 
and New School Presbyterian Churches, led to the appointment 
of a daily devotional service, for the benefit of the people, which 
alternated between St. James’ Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church, in addition to the supply of all the pulpits on the 
Sabbath by members of the Assembly. 
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We have received the impression that this Assembly was 
characterized by an unusual amount of devotional and benevolent 
feeling. In addition to the usual services connected with the 
anniversaries of the several Boards, there were special sermons in 
the evening before the Assembly, by the Rev. Dr. Thornwell on 
Popery, by the Rev. Thomas P. Hunt on Temperance, by the 
Rey. Dr. Hodge on Parochial Schools, and by the Rev. Dr. Jones 
on the religious instruction of the Negroes. If our impressions 
on this point are correct, we hail itas ahappy omen. ‘The true 
prosperity of the church is much more vitally connected with 
these exercises which cherish her inward life, than with the 
usual business of settling appeals and complaints, and enacting 
laws touching her outward forms. ‘This constitutes a very 
pleasing feature of the proceedings of the General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland. 


Reduction of Representation. 


The propriety of altering the ratio of representation, so as to 
reduce the number of delegates forming the General ,Assembly 
has been agitated for some time, and during the last year it has 
been freely discussed in our periodicals. The subject was 
brought before the Assembly by memorials from the Pres- 
byteries of Greenbrier and Western District, asking the Assem- 
bly to overture to the Presbyteries the expediency of reducing 
the ratio of representation ; and also from the Presbytery of 
Zanesville, proposing to adopt the plan of Synodical instead of 
Presbyterial delegations. The Committee of Bills and Over- 
tures returned these memorials to the house recommending the 
following resolution which was adopted, viz: 

“ Resolved, That it is not expedient to refer to the Presby- 
teries any measure, having for its object the alteration of the 
existing ratio of representation.” 

From the small degree of interest excited by this subject in 
the Assembly, and from the strength of the vote in its rejection, 
we are led to infer, that only a few individuals in our church 
sympathize with the agitation kept up in the papers during 
the last year. ‘There appear to be three principal reasons for 
desiring the proposed change. 1. It is urged that our General 
Assembly as now constituted, is too large for the transaction of 
business in a way at once deliberate and expeditious. In an 
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Assembly composed of so many individuals trained to public 
speaking, there will always be a large number anxious to deliver 
their views on every leading question. If all who wish to speak 
are fully heard it consumes an inordinate amount of time; and 
if the liberty of speech is restricted, it leads to confusion and dis- 
satisfaction. And besides, the time of the house is often taken 
up by speeches on unimportant questions while the real business 
is left to be hurried through, in the closing hours of the session, 
witha precipitancy which forbids deliberation, and endangers the 
wisdom of the decisions. 

These are doubtless real evils; but it is urged in reply, that 
the proposed measure would have no tendency to obviate or 
abate them. All the experience of deliberative bodies goes to 
show that no reduction in the number of members would have 
the effect of diminishing the amount of speaking, unless it were 
carried to a point that would entirely defeat the whole principle 
of representation in the Assembly. Upon every question about 
which there isa diversity of viewsat all, there will be found inevery 
such body, however small it might be made, persons representing 
every shade of opinion, and therefore anxious to express their 
opinions. Debates are terminated, not by the exhaustion of 
speakers, but the exhaustion of opinions and arguments on the 
one side, and the exhaustion of patience on the other. Now 
experience proves that this exhaustion takes place sooner in a 
very large body, than in a moderately small one. 'The speaking 
in the former case, being mostly confined to a few of the ablest 
members of the body, is soon done up, and the majority refuse to 
hear any more. Hence there is less speaking in the British 
House of Commons, made up of more than six hundred members, 
upon great public questions, than there would be in the House 
of Representatives of any State in this Union, composed of one- 
sixth of the number. . 

The evils arising from the undue consumption of time by 
speeches seem to be inherent and incurable; at least they are 
incurable by any reduction of representation compatible with 
the character of the Assembly. 

2. A second and more plausible argument for the proposed 
measure, is drawn from the expense of assembling so large a body 
from every part of the United States. ‘The direct and unavoid- 
able travelling expenses of the delegates, cannot amount to less 
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than five thousand dollars annually. This argument derives 
greater weight from the fact that a considerable part of that sum 
comes out of the pocket of the members, in consequence of the 
inadequate contributions to the Commissioners’ Fund. And it 


_ happens, farther, from the necessities of the case, that this tax 


falls heaviest upon the remote and less wealthy parts of the 
church. 

That this is felt to be a severe grievance is manifest, from the, 
warmth of the debate which sprang up incidentally, about the 
distribution of the monies collected and reported for the Com- 
missioners’ Fund. It appears that some of the richer Presbyte- 
ries first pay the expenses of their delegates, and merely trans- 
fer any balance that may remain to the general fund. The effect 
of this, of course, is to diminish the dividend available for the 
other members. Cases of difficulty and hardship, and even in- 
justice are liable to azise out of this arrangement. But the 
obvious answer to all this, as an argument for reducing the dele- 
gation is, that in the first place, these evils may easily be cured by 
more ample and equal provision on the part of the church at large, 
to meet the expenses of those whom she delegates to transact her 
business; and in the second place, that they would not be met 
by a reduction of the delegation. ‘The most natural result of 
this measure would be, a corresponding reduction in the amount 
of the contributions to the fund. If any one will cast his eye 
over the statistical table, he will see at once, that the contribu- 
tions to this fund are graduated not at all by the means of the 
churches, but simply by their estimate of its necessities. The 
present inadequacy of this fund ought to be held up before the 
churches until it is seen and felt; and no one can doubt that there 
is abundant means to supply the deficiency. The way to 
remedy the evil, isnot by discussions and resolutions in the 
Assembly, but by spreading information, and calling to it the 
attention of the churches. 

If the question be whether the necessary expenses of the 
present delegation to the Assembly are wisely laid out, or in 
other words, whether it is worth to the church what it costs, 
we take for granted, no one would hesitate to give an affirmative 
answer. For in the first place it is clear that the contributions 
for this purpose, do not, in the least, diminish those made for bene- 
volent purposes, or other ecclesiastical objects. This has been set- 
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tled long ago in the experience of the church. And in the second 
place, the obvious advantages arising from the association of the 
members of the Assembly, and the impressions received from the 
various exercises and doings of the body, immeasurably outweigh 
the comparatively trifling expense of its annual assemblage. 

3. The third argument for the reduction of the Assembly is 
that it vacates unnecessarily for several weeks, so many pulpits. 
To this it may be answered, 1. That most of the pulpits are not 
necessarily, or in fact, vacant at least for the whole time. In almost 
every place some supplies can be procured in the absence of the 
pastor, either by licentiates, or unemployed or transient ministers. 
2. It is often a great relief to the minister to’escape for a little 
while from the steady pressure of pastoral care and labour, to re- 
cruit his health, unbend his mind, and refresh his spirits by pleasant 
intercourse with his brethren. And, of course, the people also 
get the full benefit of this invigorating process, on the part of 
their pastor. 3. Even if there were no incidental considerations 
of this sort, the temporary vacancy of a few churches would be 
nothing, in comparison with the advantages arising from the 
greater wisdom and weight of the assembly as now constituted. 
Any material reduction in its numbers, (and to be effective it 
must be material,) would not only endanger the principle of ade- 
quate representation, but essentially diminish that moral power, 
both conservative and efficient, which is now one of its principal 
functions. 


“ Commissions” of Presbyteries and Synods. 


The constitutionality and expediency of Presbyteries and 
Synods appointing “Commissions” of their body to try judicial 
cases, was brought before the last General Assembly, and referred 
with very little discussion to a committee to report to the 
present Assembly. Dr. Hodge, on behalf of the committee, 
presented the following report : , 

“In the minutes of the General Assembly for 1846, p. 210, is 
found the following resolution, viz: ‘ Resolved, That the records 
' of the Synod of Virginia be approved, while in so doing the 

Assembly would be understood as expressing no opinion on the 
question decided by the Synod, in reference to the authority of 
the presbyteries of Winchester and Lexington to appoint com- 
missions in the case alluded to in the record of the synod,’ 
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“Tt appears from the minutes, p. 216, that the following reso- 
lution was subsequently offered and referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Drs. Hodge, Lindsley, Musgrave, McFarland, and Mc- 
Dowell, to report thereon at the next Assembly, viz: ‘ Resolved, 
That in the judgment of this Assembly, it is contrary to the 
_ constitution and uniform practice of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States for any ecclesiastical judicatory to appoint a 
commission to determine judicially any case whatever.’ 

“This resolution presents two questions for consideration, one 
of principle, the other of fact. First, Is it contrary to the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States for its 
judicatories to appoint commissions to decide judicially cases 
which may be brought before them? Secondly, Are such ap- 
pointments contrary to the uniform practice of our church? 
Your committee are constrained to answer both these questions 
in the negative. | 

“That such appointmerts are not contrary to the constitution, 
the committee argue, 1st. Because the power in question is one 
of the inherent original powers of all primary church courts. 
2d. Because there is nothing in our constitution which forbids 
the exercise of that right. 

“Tt is important in considering this subject, to bear in mind 
that the constitution is not a grant of powers to our primary 
church courts, but a limitation, by treaty and stipulations of the 
exercise of those powers. For example, a presbytery does not 
derive from the constitution (i.e. from the consent of other 
presbyteries) its right to ordain; but by adopting the constitu- 
tion it has bound itself to exercise its inherent right of ordina- 
tion only under certain conditions. Were it not for its voluntary 
contract with other presbyteries, it might ordain any man who, 
in its judgment, had the requisite qualifications for the ministry. — 
It has however, agreed not to ordain any candidate for that office, 
who has not studied theology for at least two years; who cannot 
read Greek and Hebrew; and who has not had a liberal educa- 
tion. The same remark might be made with regard to other 
cases, showing that the constitution does not confer power on - 
our primary bodies, but is of the nature of a treaty binding and 
guiding them in the exercise of the powers which they derive 
from the great Head of the Church. This being the case, all 
that is necessary to determine whether the power to act by com- 
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mission belongs to our primary courts, is to ascertain whether 
such power naturally belongs to them; and whether, if it does 
originally pertain to them, they have by adopting the constitu- 
tion removed its exercise. 

“That the power in question does inhere in our primary 
church courts, may be inferred first, from their nature. It isa 
generally recognised principle that inherent, as opposed to dele- 
gated powers, may be exercised either by those in whom they 
inhere, or by their representatives. 'The powers inherent in 
the people, they may exercise themselves, or delegate to those 
whom they choose to act in their stead. We can see nothing in 
the Word of God, nor in the principles on which such bodies are 
constituted, which would forbid any presbytery or synod, if in- 
dependant or untrammelled by treaty stipulations with other 
similar bodies, delegating their powers to a committee of their 
own number to act in their name, and subject to their review 
and control. Secondly. We infer that the power in question does 
belong originally to primary church courts from universal con- 

sent. It is an undeniable fact that presbyteries and synods, 

when not constrained by special enactments, have in all coun- 
tries where Presbyterianism has existed, acted on the assump- 
tion that they possessed the right of acting by commissions. It 
is on the principle that a presbytery may delegate its powers, 
our presbyteries are still in the habit of commissioning one or 
more ministers to organize churches, ordain elders and perform 
other similar acts. 

“If then it be admitted that the right to act by commissions 
did belong to presbyteries and synods, were it not for the 
provisions of the constitution, the question arises, whether the 
constitution does forbid the exercise of this right. 

“Tn answer to this question it may be remarked, that to de- 
prive our judicatories of an original and important right, some- 
thing more than mere implication is, in all-ordinary cases, neces- 
sary. No one however pretends that there is any express pro- 
hibition of the exercise of the power in question, contained in 
the constitution. 2. No fair inference in favour of such prohibi- 
tion can be drawn from the mere silence of the constitution. As 
the power is not derived from the constitution it is not necessary 
that it should be there recorded. As far as we recollect, the 
Westminster Directory is equally silent on this subject, yet it is 
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admitted that under that instrument church courts freely exer- 
-cised this power. 

_ “3. Nor can it be inferred that the constitution tacitly pro- 
hibits the exercise of this right, from the fact that it always 
treats of certain acts as being the acts of a presbytery or synod. 
An act does not cease to be a presbyterial act when performed 
by a committee in the name and by the authority of the presby- 
tery. Even the ordinary process of reviewing records, is per- 
formed not by the whole presbytery or synod, but by a commit- 
tee in their name and under their sanction. And the executive 
acts of ordination and installation, when performed by a commit- 
tee are still presbyterial acts. Nothing was more common in 
the early portions of our history, than for our presbyteries to 
ordain by a committee. And yet our fathers did not deny that 
ordination was a presbyterial act. It cannot therefore be in- 
ferred from the fact that tle constitution recognizes certain acts 
as the acts of presbyteries and synods, that those acts may not 
be legitimately performed by a commission appointed for that 
purpose. Such commission is by delegation, and pro hac vice, the 
presbytery or synod. The body. virtually resolves itself into a 
committee to meet at a certain time and place for a specific 
purpose. 

“On these grounds your committee rest the conclusion that it 
ig not contrary to the constitution of our church that our pri- 
mary church courts should appoint a commission to determine 
judicially any case that may come before them. 

“As to the second point embraced in the resolution under 
consideration, viz: whether such appointments are contrary to the 
uniform practice of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, it may be remarked, 1. That it is well known that the 
original Synod of Philadelphia, the Synod of New York, and 
the united Synod of New York and Philadelphia, from the 
original institution of the first mentioned body in 1716, to the 
formation of the General Assembly in 1788, did each, during 
their several periods of existence, annually appoint a commission 
with full synodical powers. This commission sometimes con- 
sisted of a definite number of members named for that purpose, 
and at others any member of the synod who chose to attend was 
recognized as a member. 

“There is therefore no principle better sanctioned by long 
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continued usage in our church, than the right of a synod to act 
by a commission in adjudicating any case that may come before 
them. 

“2. This however is a small part of the evidence which bears 
on this subject. Not only did the judicatories above mentioned 
annually appoint a commission with full powers for general pur- 
poses, but the original Presbytery of Philadelphia, the Synod of 
Philadelphia, the Synod of New York, and the united Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, were uniformly in the habit of 
appointing special committees with full powers (i. e. commis- 
sions,) to act in their name and with their authority, in any 
matter, executive or judicial. 'The Assembly would be fatigued 
by the citation of all the cases on record bearing on this subject. 
The following may be deemed sufficient. 

“In 1713 a committee was appointed by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia for the examination of Mr. Witherspoon, and if 
satisfied as to his qualifications, they were authorized to proceed 
to his ordination and settlement. Records, p. 32. In 1714a 
similar committee was appointed by the presbytery for the ex- 
amination and ordination of Mr. H. Evans. In 1715, two other 
candidates were ordained in the same manner. pp. 36 37. In 
1716, two more. p.43. In all these and in many similar cases 

subsequently recorded, the committees appointed for the purpose 
were invested with full presbyterial powers to judge of the 
qualifications of the candidate, to determine whether he should 
be ordained or not, and if they saw fit, actually to ordain. In 
most cases the reports made by them show that they did ordain, 
in others they say, that they declined to proceed on account of 
the incompetency of the candidate, or for some other sufficient 
reason. 

“In 1717, a committee was sent to New Castle, Delaware, ‘to 
receive and audit the reasons of the people of New Castle 
against the removal of Mr. Anderson, (their pastor,) to New 
York, or to any other place’ And ‘it was farther ordered, that 
the said committee do fully determine in that affair, p.47. The 
following year they reported that ‘they had transported Mr. 
Anderson to New York, having had power lodged in them by 
the Synod to determine that affair,’ p. 49. . 

“In 1723 a committee was appointed to act in the name and 
with the full power of the synod, in a conference with the Con- 
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necticut ministers in relation to certain difficulties in the con- 
gregation of New York, arising out of the interference of the 
two bodies. p. 75. 

“Tn 1720 it was ‘overtured that a committee be sent to Rehoboth 
with full power from the synod to act in their name and by their 
authority in the affair between Mr. Clement and the people, and 
that Mr. C. be suspended from the exercise of his ministry, until 
the determination of the committee. The overture was carried in 
the affirmative, nemine contradicente.” p.60. At that time 
therefore, there was not one member of the body who questioned 
the right of the synod to act by committee in judicial cases. 
Again, it is said in the Record, ‘'The synod having received let- 
ters from Snowhill, by way of complaint against Mr. D. Davis, 
have appointed Mr. McNish (and six others,) or any three of 
them, to be a committee to go to Snowhill, with full power to 
hear, examine, and determine about the complaints made or to 
be made against said Mr. Davis.’ 

“Tn 1722, a committee was appointed to attend at Fairfield, 
N. J., with full power to restore a suspended minister, unless 
they saw a sufficient reason to the contrary. p. 71. 

“Tn 1724, a committee reported that they had not removed 
the suspension from Mr. Walton. p.76. In 1726, difficulties 
having occurred in the church at Newark, N. J., a committee was 
appointed to visit that place with full power of the synod in all 
matters that may come before them in respect to that congrega- 
tion, and to bring an account of what they do to the next synod. 

, 83. 
: “In 1727, a committee was sent to New York to accommodate 
differences in the church there, ‘and to receive Mr. Pemberton 
as a member of the synod, or not as they should see cause.’ p. 85, 
In 1731, a committee was sent to Goshen, to hear and determine 
matters of dispute in that congregation, ‘ with full powers.’ 

“Jn 1734, an appeal from the Presbytery of Donegal was 
presented to synod, and by them referred to a committee to 
meet at Nottingham, ‘with full power to hear said appeal, and 
to determine it by authority of synod, they bringing an account 
of their proceedings therein to the next synod. And the synod 
do also empower the said committee to hear any matter . . 
that shall be brought before them by the said John Kirkpatrick 
and John Moor, (the appellants,) with relation to the affair afore- 
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said, and authoritatively to determine the same; appointing also 
that if either party do appeal from the determination of the 

~ committee, they shall enter their appeal immediately, that it 
may be finally determined by the next synod.’ p. 107. 

“Tn 1735, another appeal from the same presbytery was re- 
ferred to a committee to meet at ————— ‘and determine the 
business’ p.119. In the same year the two presbyteries of 
Philadelphia and East Jersey were appointed a committee to try 
the case of Rey. Mr. Morgan. p.130. In 1735,a committee with 
full powers was sent to New York. p.254. In 1751, a committee 
was sent to Jamaica, Li. L., with authority to decide whether the 
pastor, Mr. Bostwick, should be removed to New York. p. 206. 
In 1759, an appeal from the Presbytery of New York was 
referred to a committee at Princeton, any seven of whom to 
be a quorum to try the matter. p.312. A similar committee 
was sent to Chesnut Level in 1762. In 1764, the synod decided 
that the censure inflicted by a committee was inadequate to the 
crimes contained in their charge. p.338. In 1764, the synod 
say, in reference to an appeal from New Castle presbytery, ‘As 
this matter cannot be issued here, we appoint (thirteen mem- 
bers) a committee to hear and try the merits of the case, and to 
issue the whole affair, and to take what methods they may think 
proper in relation thereto.’ p.340. In 1765, two appeals from 
the Presbytery of Donegal were presented, ‘and the synod,’ it 
is said, ‘considering the impossibility of determining the said 
affairs at present, have appointed a committee to issue and de- 
termine both matters, p. 360. 

“Tn 1766, a similar case occurred; an appeal from the Pres- 
bytery of Suffolk was referred to a committee ‘to try and issue 
the whole affair’ p. 360. 

“From all these cases it is apparent that from the beginning, 
the right has been claimed and exercised by our primary courts 
of appointing committees with full powers, (i. e. commissions) 
to act in their name and authority, in all kinds of cases, execu- 
tive and judicial. 

“Though from the altered circumstances of the church, and 
the great increase in the number of presbyteries, this mode of 
action has been less necessary and therefore less common, since 
the adoption of the present constitution it has never been re- 
nounced, and, as far as known to your committee, never con- 
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demned by the Assembly. On the contrary, in the remarkable 
case in the Synod of Kentucky, it received the sanction of the 
Assembly, in 1809. It is well known that the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery had, for some time, persisted in licensing and ordaining 
men who had not received a liberal education, and who refused 
to adopt the Confession of Faith. These proceedings were 
brought before the Synod of Kentucky, in 1805, by a review of 
the records of that presbytery. But as the synod had not suffi- 
cient data on which to act; as the case did not admit of delay, 
they appointed a commission consisting of ten ministers and six 
elders, ‘vested with full synodical powers, to confer with the 
members of the Cumberland Presbytery, and to adjudicate on 
their presbyterial proceedings’ Much doubt was expressed in 
the Assembly of 1807, of the regularity of the proceedings of 
this commission; but as far as can be. learned from the letter from 
the Assembly to the synod, the former body did not deny the 
right of the synod to appoint a commission. 'The Assembly re- 
quested the synod to review their acts in question, and demand 
that the licentiates of the presbytery should be re-examined, and 
in approving the action of the commission in suspending minis- 
ters without trial, who had been irregularly ordained. The 
synod having reviewed all proceedings in this whole matter, and 
re-aflirmed their decisions in relation to it, sent up their expla- 
nation and vindication, to the Assembly; which did not reach 
that body, however, till 1809. 'The action of the synod was in 
that year sustained without a dissenting voice, and the Assembly 
declared the synod entitled to the thanks of the whole church 
for the firmness and zeal with which they had acted. See chap. 
ix. of Dr. Davidson’s instructive and interesting History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Kentucky. 

“In view therefore of the original rights of our judicatories, of 
the long continued practice of the church, and of the great value 
of the right, on due occasions, of acting by commissions, the hope 
is respectfully expressed that the Assembly may do nothing 
which may have the effeet of calling that right into question.” 

A motion was, in the first instance, made to adopt this report. 
But that motion was subsequently withdrawn, with a view to 
introduce a resolution for the indefinite postponement of the 
resolution referred by the last Assembly to the consideration of 

the committee. This was the disposition of the subject proposed 
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and advocated by those who were in favour oe doctrine pre- 
sented in the report. The resolution referred by the Assembly 
of 1846, declared it to be contrary to the constitution and uni- 
form practice of the Presbyterian church in the United States, 
to decide judicially by commission any case whatever. The 
rejection of that resolution, or its indefinite postponement, was a 
refusal on the part of the Assembly to. deny this right to our 
primary courts. This was all the friends of the report wished, 
and the motion for indefinite postponement was accordingly 

.made by the chairman of the committee. And this was the dis- 
position ultimately made by common consent. The debate was 
interrupted by a motion for the indefinite postponement of the 
whole subject. 

There was no opportunity afforded for testing the real sense 
of the house, but we have little doubt that a decided majority 
was in favour of the doctrine that our primary courts have the 
right to act by commission in any case that may come before 
them. The objections urged against this doctrine resolve them- 
selves into two. First, that the constitution makes no mention 
of such a power. Secondly, that its exercise is liable to abuse. 

The first of these objections rests on the radically false prin- 
ciple, combated in the report, that our courts get their powers 
from the constitution, a principle inconsistent with the essential 
doctrines of presbyterianism. We hold that our courts get their 
powers from the head of the church. He has instituted a goy- 
ernment. He has determined the nature and limits of the 
powers to be exercised by church courts, A constitution is and 
can be nothing but a written agreement between certain judica- 
tories consenting to act together, as to the conditions on which 
they will exercise the powers given them from above. Now 
according to our confession of faith, “It belongeth to synods and 
councils, ministerially, to determine controversies of faith, and 
cases of conscience; to set down rules and directions for the bet- 
ter ordering of public worship of God, and the government of his 
church ; to receive complaints in cases of mal-administration, and 
authoritatively to determine the same.” ‘That is, by the word 
of God, church courts have inherently certain legislative, judicial, 
executive powers. These powers inhere in them, just as by the 
gift of God, similar powers inhere in the community. And if 
they belong to our courts, it follows they can exercise them, in 
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any way not i istent with their nature and design, and the 
limitations of the word of God, or their own voluntary agreement. 
Whether a presbytery shall ordain or instal in full session, or by 
a commission, is a matter left entirely to its discretion. It is 
responsible to God for the exercise of this power, and also to its 
associate presbyteries. But that it has no right, in itself con- 
sidered, to exercise its powers except in full session, seems to us 
a most extraordinary assumption. All analogy is certainly against 
it. The people delegate the powers which inhere in them, to 
be exercised by representatives acting in their name, and by» 
their authority. So do kings, so do parents. Why then may not 
primary church courts? All usage is against it, the usage of the 
continental presbyterian church; the usage of the church of 
Scotland ; the usage of our own church from its very foundation, 
before and since the adoption of the present constitution. The 
presbytery of Hanover, in Virginia, sent a commission to ordain 
men in Kentucky, and one venerable father on the floor of the 
Assembly, was understood to say that he himself was ordained in 
that way; and another member said that it was not two years 
since the presbytery of Susquehanna, acted in an important case, 
by a commission. We have therefore, scripture, analogy, and 
usage in favour of the doctrine that certain powers inhere in our 
primary church courts, which powers they may exercise either 
directly, or by commission, subject to the limitations laid down 
in the constitution. ; 
It was the neglect or oversight of this last qualifying canse 
that gave rise to most of the objections to the report urged under 
the second head mentioned above. 'The power was deemed 
liable to great abuse, because it was supposed that it was unlim- 
ited; that if a presbytery or synod had the right to act by a 
commission, it would have the right to delegate its whole power 
toa single member. But no such doctrine was contended for. 
As the constitution requires that a presbytery should consist of 
at least three ministers, and a synod of at least seven, it would 
be a direct violation of that agreement for a presbytery or synod 
to give presbyterial or synodical powers to any commission con: 
sisting of less than a quorum of their own bodies. What would 
be the use of the provision that not less than three ministers can 
constitute a presbytery, if those three could meet and devolve 
their whole power upon a single minister or elder? It is obvious 
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therefore that no commission of a presbytery, 4 clothed with 
presbyterial powers can consist of less than a quorum of pres- 
bytery; and no commission of Synod can constitutionally consist 
of less than a quorum of that body. ‘This single consideration is 
an answer to the great majority of ‘the arguments drawn from 
the supposed liability of the right in question to be abused. 
Another answer, however, is drawn from experience. The right 
to act by commission has been exercised by all presbyterian 
churches, and by our own for a long series of years. There is 
not a single case upon our records of the abuse of this power. 
There is not a single instance of complaint of injustice, unfair- 
ness, or injury arising from this source. The prediction, therefore, 
of such evils, in the face of an opposing experience so diversified 
and so long continued, cannot be entitled to much consideration. 
If the principles of presbyterianism can be learned from the 
practice of all presbyterian churches, it is most unreasonable to 
denounce the right in question as anti-presbyterian. The innova- 
tion is all on the other side, ‘he encroachment is on the part of 
the Assembly, and against the lower courts; if the ground should 
be assumed by the former that the latter have not a right which 
from time immemorial they have claimed and exercised. 

The strict construction of the constitution for which some of 
the opponents of the report contended, would if consistently 
carried out, effectually tie up the hands of all our church courts. 
Where do we find in the constitution the explicit recognition of 
the right to appoint stated clerks, committees of review, boards 
of education, of domestic and foreign missions; directors of semi- 
naries, &c., &c.? If our church courts have no powers but those 
laid down in the constitution, we shall have to give up all the 
general institutions of the church, and many of our most familiar 
modes of action. 

If the right in question were not one clearly recognised in the 
past history of our church, and one of real value, it would not be 
worth contending for. But the single instance of the Synod of 
Kentucky, in the case of the Cumberland Presbytery, shows that 
there may be cases, in which it is of the highest importance that 
this right should be called into exercise. And cases are con- 
stantly occurring, in which it is impossible to get a large pres- 
bytery, or a whole synod, to devote the time and attention 
requisite for their due consideration and decision, In such cases 
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a commission of a third or a fourth of the whole body, might be 
sent to investigate, deliberate and decide, with obvious advantage 
to all the parties concerned. If the parties are satisfied, the 
matter ends there. If not, an appeal is open to the appointing 
body, before whom the matter comes with all the advantage of 
a previous protracted and careful examination. In this way the 
ends of justice are better answered, and the time of our church 
courts is saved. We are, therefore, glad that the- Assembly 
refused, by indefinitely postponing the whole subject, to sanction 
the resolution denying to our primary courts the rights in ques- 
tion. 

It is proper to mention that the committee, consisting of Drs. 
- Hodge, McFarland, Lindsly, McDowell, and Musgrave, were, 
with the exception of Dr. Lindsly, unanimous in sanctioning the 
report submitted to the Assembly. 


The McQueen Case. 


The Rey. Archibald McQueen having married the sister of 
his deceased wife, was for that offence suspended by the Fayette- 
ville presbytery from the communion of the church, and from the 
exercise of the office of the ministry. In 1842 this sentence 
was confirmed by the decision of the General Assembly. Hay- 
ing submitted to the sentence of suspension for about three years, 
he applied to be restored to the privileges of the church and to 
the exercise of his ministry. ‘The presbytery decided not to 
restore him. Of this decision he complained to the Assembly of 
1845, and at the same time memorialized that body praying them 
to decree his restoration. In the minutes of that Assembly, p. 
32, is found the following record in relation to this subject. 
“The second order of the day was taken up, viz. the complaint 
and memorial of Archibald McQueen against the Presbytery of 
Fayetteville ; and on motion, the Rey. Mr. Goldsmith was ap- 
pointed to manage the case of Mr. McQueen in his absence, and 
agreeably to his request. 

The moderator having reminded the members that they were 
about to sit in a judicial capacity, the papers in the: case were 
yead in due order, and the original parties were fully heard. 
After which the following resolution was on motion adopted, viz: 
Resolved, That the prayer of the memorialist be granted, so far 
as that the General Assembly recommend the presbytery of 
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Fayetteville to reconsider their decision in the case of Rey. 
Archibald McQueen; and, if in their judgment it should appear 
conducive to the peace of the church, and the promotion of reli- 
gion in the region around them, to restore Mr. McQueen to the 
communion of the church, and to the exercise of the functions of 
the gospel ministry, on the ground that in his case, the ends of 
discipline are attained, by the operation of the sentence under 
which Mr. McQueen has been lying for a period of three years.” 

The presbytery of Fayetteville referred the matter to the 
Assembly of 1846, but the reference was dismissed, by a yote for 
its indefinite postponement. ‘The presbytery then proceeded 
to take action in the case, and restored Mr. McQueen to the com- 
munion of the church and to the exercise of his ministry. 
Against this decision Rev. Colin Melyer and others complained 
and appealed to the Synod of North Carolina. "The synod sus- 
tained the action of the presbytery. Mr. McIver and others 
complained of this decision of the synod to the General Assembly. 

The judicial committee having reported the case to be ready 
for hearing, it was made the order of the day for Tuesday after- 
noon. When that hour arrived the case was called up, and the 
moderator, in a very impressive address, reminded the Assembly 
that they were about to sit in a judicial capacity. ‘The papers 
in the case were then read, in part. When the decision of the 
synod against which the complaint was entered had been read, a 
motion was made to dismiss the case, on the ground that no com- 
plaint could lie; the matter having been deeided by a former 
Assembly. This motion was after considerable debate, laid aside 
in order that the complaint itself and the reasons on which it was 
grounded, should be read. 

The motion was then made to dismiss the case, by the intro- 
duction of the following preamble and resolution, viz: 

“ Whereas, The Rey. Archibald McQueen prosecuted a com- 
plaint before the Assembly of 1845, against the Presbytery of 
Fayetteville for refusing to restore him to the exercise of the » 
gospel ministry, and did at the same time memorialize that As- 
sembly to decree his restoration; and whereas that Assembly 
did take up and judicially entertain the said complaint, and pro- 
nounced judgment in the case by authorizing and recommending 
the presbytery to restore the said Archibald McQueen to the 
gospel ministry, provided that in the judgment of the presbytery 
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it was wise so to do, and whereas the presbytery in the exercise 
of the discretion thus confided to them did restore Mr. McQueen, 
Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the complaint of the Rev. Colin Mciver and 
others against the Synod of North Carolina for having sustained 
the action of the Presbytery of Fayetteville in restoring the said 
Archibald McQueen, in accordance with the judicial decision of 
the Assembly of 1845, cannot be entertained by this house, and 
is hereby dismissed. 

“In making this disposition of the above mentioned complaint, 
this General Assembly wishes it to be distinctly understood, that 
they do not mean to retract’ or modify any judgment hitherto 
expressed by any Assembly respecting the offence for which Mr. 
McQueen was suspended from the exercise of the gospel minis- 
try. They simply declare that his case cannot be regularly 
brought before them, by this complaint.” 

The above resolution was adopted, ayes 95, noes 53. ‘This 
vote was not arrived at until Saturday morning at 12 o'clock, 
the question having been in the meantime debated at great 
length. 'The resolution was opposed by Messrs. Gazley, Wood- 
row, Kerr, Berry, Pryor, Junkin, Mitchell, Johnston. It was 
advocated by Messrs. Cunningham, Hoge, Janeway, Hamil, Hunt, 
Hodge. 

Those who sustained the resolution, argued substantially thus: 
In the first place the question which this Assembly is called upon 
to decide, is the precise question decided by the Assembly of 
1845. That questionis, the propriety of restoring Mr. McQueen 
to the ministry. The Assembly of 1845 decided he ought to be 
restored; this Assembly is called upon to say he ought not to be 
restored. ‘The former said, the ends of discipline in his case 
were answered; we are called upon to say, they have not been 
attained. It was strongly argued on the other side, that if the 
Assembly of 1845 could reverse the decision of the Assembly of 
1842, this Assembly can reverse that of 1845. The Assembly 
of ’45 did not reverse the decision of that of 42. The one As- 
sembly said Mr. McQueen ought to be suspended from the min- 
istry ; the other, that having suffered that suspension for more 
than three years, he should be restored. ‘To reverse a decision 
is to declare it erroneous and to render it inoperative. The 
Assembly of 745 did not sit in judgment on the decision of the 
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Assembly of 742, and reverse it; the sentence of suspension was 
not pronounced erroneous, or invalid; the punishment was de- 
clared to be sufficient. It was never, we suspect before argued, 
that to restore a suspended minister or church member, is to sit in 
judgment on the sentence of suspension. ‘Ihe questions, there- 
fore decided by the Assemblies of 1842 and 1845, were entirely 
different. In the present case the question is precisely the same. 
The thing complained of is the restoration of Mr. McQueen; the 
very thing which the Assembly of 1945 decided should be done. 
It is that decision which we are called upon to pronounce uncon- 
stitutional and wrong. 

In the second place, the decision of this case in 1845 was a 
judicial decision, and being the decision of the court of last resort, 
is of necessity final. It requires no argument to show that the 
decision of one Assembly cannot be reviewed by a subsequent 
Assembly. ‘There cannot be a remedy after the last, a court 
higher than the highest. One Assembly may indeed decide one 
case one way, and a following Assembly decide a similar case in 
another way. One may act on the principle that the marriage 
of a man with his wife’s sister is null and void, and that there- 
fore separation must precede restoration, and on this ground re- 
fuse to restore A. B. suffering under a sentence of suspension for 
such a marriage. Another Assembly may act on the principle 
that the separation of the parties to such a marriage is not an 
indispensable condition to a restoration to church privileges, and 
on this ground decide to restore C. D. to church fellowship. In 
this way one Assembly may go counter to the decision of another 
Assembly; but it never can be contended that one Assembly can 
review the judicial decision of a previous Assembly. 

All therefore that can be required in the present case, is to 
show that the decision of 1845 in reference to the restoration of 
Mr. McQueen was really a judicial decision... It is readily con- 
‘ceded that if Mr. McQueen had merely memorialized the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take action in his case, and the Assembly had 
proceeded to recommend to the presbytery to restore him, such 
a recommendation would be no bar to our entertaining the pres- 
ent complaint. One Assembly is not bound by the opinions or 
recommendations of another. Neither is any judicial decision 
binding as a precedent, as has already been remarked. Buta 
case being once judicially decided by one Assembly, the decision 
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is final. The only question, therefore, is whether the Assembly 
did decide judicially in favour of the restoration of McQueen. 

A judicial decision, in the sense here intended, is the judgment 
of a court in the decision of a trial. McQueen complained of 
the presbytery of Fayetteville for refusing to restore him to the 
ministry. 'The Assembly of 1845 entertained that complaint. 
They resolved themselves into a court for that purpose. The 
papers were readin order. The parties were fully heard. The 
court then proceeded to pronounce its judgment; which was ° 
that the ends of discipline had in his case been answered, and 
that the presbytery ought to restore him provided, in their 
judgment it was right todo so. This was in form and effect a 
judicial decision. It was the judgment of a court ina case reg- 
ularly tried. Our book teaches us that a complaint may be sus- 
tained in whole or in part; absolutely and conditionally ; on a 
condition to be performed by the complainant or by some other 
party. The Assembly might have restored Mr. McQueen on 
some conditions to be performed by himself—as for example, that 
he put away his wife, or that he make a public confession be- 
fore the presbytery. No one can question that on the per- 
formance of such condition, the judgment of the Assembly, would 
have been final. The Assembly, however, wisely made the 
restoration dependent on the judgment of the presbytery, as to 
its propriety. The point really decided by the Assembly was 
that temporary suspension is an adequate punishment for the 
offence for which Mr. McQueen had been condemned. But 
whether that suspension had been, in his case, sufficiently pro- 
tracted; whether it had wrought its proper effect upon him, or 
satisfied the demands of the Christian community of which he 
was a member, were points on which the presbytery was the 
only competent judge. The restoration, therefore, was made 
conditional on the judgment of the presbytery as to these points. 
As soon as the presbytery declared that, in their judgment, the 
interests of religion and the peace of the church would be pro- 
moted by his restoration, the only condition attached to his res- 
toration was fulfilled, and the decision became final. 

The objections urged on the other side, were principally these 
two: first, that the act of the Assembly of 1845, wasa mere recom- 
mendation, and nota judicial decision. And secondly, that even if 
a judicial decision it was null and yoid, because contrary to the 
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constitution of the church. ‘The answer to the former of these 
objections is contained in the records of the Assembly, which 
show that the case was strictly a judicial one; that it was sote- 
garded by the Assembly, and so treated and decided. 

The answer to the second objection is two-fold. First, ad- 
mitting the allegation that the decision was unconstitutional, it 
is still final, and cannot be reviewed because the decision of 
our highest court. It is not denied that there are numerous de- 
cisions of a like kind, upon our records; and yet no one pretends 
that these decisions can be brought up and re-examined by this 
or any subsequent General Assembly. It often happens that 
the decisions of a supreme court are erroneous or unconsti- 
tutional. And when so considered they ought to have no weight 
in the determination of similar cases, but they are not the less 
final and irreversible for all that. 

But in the second place, it is denied that the decision in ques- 
tion was unconstitutional. The allegation is, that the constitu- 
tion clearly declares that the marriage of a man with his de- 
ceased wife’s sister, is incestuous, and therefore null and void in 
the sight of God and the church, and consequently that the par- 
ties to such a marriage cannot be admitted or restored to the 
privileges of the church, unless the marriage relation between 
them be dissolved. 

The answer to this is, in the first place, that the word incest, 
as the word man-slaughter, and others of a similar kind, is a term 
of wide import, embracing under it acts of very different degrees 
of moral turpitude. Man-slaughter may vary from justifiable 
homicide to murder in the first degree. And incest may vary 
from the lowest to the highest degree, according to the degree 
of relationship between the parties. It is to confound all our 
ideas of right and wrong, to shock the moral convictions of all 
sane men, to maintain that there is no difference between mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees, when those degrees extend 
from a niece to a parent. No man believes this; and our Con- 
fession of I*aith cannot be understood to teach any such doctrine. 
Admitting, therefore, that the Confession does pronounce the 
marriage in question incestuous, in the sense of being within the 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity prohibited in the word of 
God, it does not follow that no distinction is to be made between 
such a marriage and one between brother and sister, or parent and 
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child. Such,a distinction is made in scripture, and in the nature 
of man. Itismade by every human being, and should be made by 
the church, unless the church means to bring herself into conflict 
with the Bible and with the instinctive moral sentiments of men. 

In the second place, the interpretation of the Confession in- 
sisted upon on the other side, is contrary to the uniform action 
of our highest judicatory for more than a hundred years. While 
the old synod and the General Assembly have repeatedly censured 
the marriage in question, they have never to the best of our 
knowledge, required the parties to separate as a condition of 
their restoration to church membership. They have, however, 
repeatedly decided just the reverse. See Minutes of the Assem- 
bly for 1810, &c.* It cannot be just to enforce an interpretation 
of the constitution contrary to the established action of the 
church, from a period long anterior to the date of the admission 
of our oldest living members. The church has in this respect 
always recognised the obvious distinction between what is unlaw- 
ful and what is invalid; any thing contrary to the rule of duty laid 
down inthe scriptures, isunlawful; but many engagementsandcon- 
tracts which men ought not to form, are, when formed, neverthe- 
less binding. It is unlawful, i. e. contrary to the rule contained in 
scripture, for a Christian to marry a pagan, but such a marriage 
would be valid. In the same sense, it is unlawful for a man to 
marry a member of his own household, i. e. any one so connected 
with him, as to render it proper, on the ground of that relation- 
ship, that they should live together as members of the same 


* We cite this case as showing that the ground now taken was not only that 
maintained by our highest judicatory as far back as 1810; but was the ground 
uniformly taken by the church in all such cases. 

« A reference from Bethel Church, South Carolina, was overtured, requesting 
the decision of ‘the Assembly in relation to a case in which a person had married 
the sister of his deceased wife. On motion, 

“ Resolved, That this reference be answered by the following decision of the 
Assembly of 1804. ‘The Assembly having given repeated decisions on similar 
cases, cannot advise to annul such marriages, or pronounce them in such a degree 
unlawful as that the parties, if otherwise worthy, should be debarred from the privi- 
leges of the chureb. But as great diversity of opinion appears to exist on such 
questions in different parts of the church, so that no absolute rule can be enjoined 
with regard to them, that shall be universally binding and consistent with the peace 
of the church; and as the cases in question are esteemed to be doubtful, the Assembly 
is constrained to leave it to the discretion of the inferior judicatories under their 
care, to act according to their own best light, and the circumstances in which they 
find themselves placed, See Volume of Minutes of the General Assembly, pub- 
lished by the Board of Publication, pp, 456, 457. 
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family. This is the obvious rule laid down in scripture; but 
such a marriage may nevertheless be valid; and is valid, unless 
the relationship be one of those in reference to which separation 
of the parties is decreed in the word of God. 

In the third place, the interpretation of the constitution, now 
contended for on the other side, is contrary to the practice of 
its very advocates. As members either of presbyteries, synods, 
or of the General Assembly, they are in constant communion 
with parties living in the relation in which McQueen and his 
wife stand to each other. It is not for one moment to be be- 
lieved that these brethren would or-could sit quietly, if within 
the bounds of their own presbyteries, church members were 
allowed to enjoy their privileges undisturbed, who were noto- 
rious drunkards, or thieves, or who, being brothers and sisters, 
had intermarried. And yet, if we are correctly informed, within 
the bounds of this very presbytery of Fayetteville, there is more 
than one such case. And sure we are that such cases are nu- 
merous in all parts of our church, where such marriages are not 
forbidden by the law of the land. The only consistent course, 
therefore, is the one on which our Assembly has so long acted. 
That is, to censure such marriages, whenever brought before 
them judicially, but not to insist on the separation of the parties. 
It was, therefore, very proper in the Assembly of 1842, to sanc- 
tion the action of the presbytery of Fayetteville, in suspending 
Mr. McQueen; but it would be contrary to our long established 
ae for this Assembly to insist that he must repudiate his 
wife. 

In the fourth place, the interpretation in question, is contrary 
to the Word of God. It supposes that all violations of the gene- 
ral law, “none of you shall marry any who is near of kin to him,” 
are to be treated just alike ; whereas the Bible makes a great dis- 
tinction between the cases. For one offence against that law, 
the parties were to be burnt to death; for another, they were 
to be stoned; for another, excommunicated; for another, they 
were to die childless. These penalties being part of the judicial 
system of the Hebrews, are no longer binding. But the offences 
to which they are attached, being offences against a law having 
its foundation in the permanent relations of men, are offences 
still. And the fact that they were visited by divine appoint- 


ment, with such diifferent degrees of punishment, shows that 
they are not to be confounded. 
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The decision of the Assembly of 1845, that a man who had 
married his deceased wife’s sister might be restored to the privi- 
_ leges of the church, without repudiating his wife, is not contrary 
to the constitution, as that instrument has been interpreted for 
more than a hundred years, and as understood in the light of 
God’s own word. All this, however, is really foreign to the 
present question, which is simply this, whether a man restored 
to the ministry by one Assembly, can be again suspended on the 
ground that such restoration was unwise, injurious, or unconsti- 
tutional? Mr. McQueen was conditionally restored by the 
Assembly of 1845, and the condition having been fulfilled by the 
action of his presbytery, the decision became final. 

It is due to the complete history of the marriage question 
before this Assembly, to add, that the following resolution was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Patterson, viz: Fesolved, That the 
General Assembly overture to the presbyteries the following 
question, viz: Shall that part of the fourth section of the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the Confession of Faith from 1 to 2, which says, 
“Nor can any such incestuous marriages ever be made lawful by 
any law of man, or consent of parties, so‘as those persons may 
live together as man and wife,” be stricken out? ‘This resolu- 
tion was urged by the mover and Dr. Hoyt, solely on the ground 
that the law as it now stands in the book is inconsistent with 
the practice of the church. The previous question was moved 
by Mr. Hunt, after very little discussion, and the resolution was 
rejected by a vote of 57 ayes to 89 noes. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Berry, reproving, and bearing 
testimony against, those presbyteries and church sessions which 
allow the formation of this marriage relation, was also rejected 
without a division, and by a very large vote. 


Case of the Rev. Dr. Scott. 


This case came before the Assembly, in the form of a complaint, 
by the Rey. James Smylie, against a decision of the Presbytery 
of Louisiana, acquitting the Rev. Dr. Scott of certain charges 
affecting his moral and ministerial character, and growing, we 
believe, out of some political controversy, the merits of which 
did not appear. The complaint was first laid before the Synod 
of Mississippi, who requested the complainant, if he could not 
conscientiously withdraw the complaint, to carry it up to the 
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General Assembly. The Judicial Committee reported the case 
as regular, but finding it exceedingly voluminous and perplexed, 
and after carefully deliberating on the subject, they were unani- 
mously of the opinion that if the case could be disposed of, con- 
sistently with the rights of Mr. Smylie, without either remanding 
or adjudicating on it, all the ends of justice. would be gained 
and the peace of the church promoted. Accordingly, after an 
interview with Mr. Smylie, who agreed to submit to this course 
if the Committee and Assembly would assume the responsibility 
of adopting it, they recommended to the Assembly the following 
resolution which was adopted, viz: 

“ Resolved, That in view of the representation of the case 
given in the statement by the Judicial Committee, of the volu- 
minous nature of the testimony, and of the difficulties attending 
the case, and believing that the interests of the church will be 
best promoted by adopting the course recommended by the com- 
mittee, and being willing to assume the responsibility of acting 
accordingly, this General Assembly, do hereby terminate this 
unhappy case without any further judicial trial.” 

We sincerely rejoice in this termination on every account, 
and not least, because it restores, without reproach, to his labo- 


rious and important work, in that great and needy field, a man 


whom we regard as an eminently able and faithful minister of 
the gospel. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The annual report was laid before the Assembly by the Rey. 
J.C. Lowrie. It mentions the death of Rev. Joshua L. Wilson, D. 
D.,a member of the Board, and the Rev. Thomas Wilson, a 
missionary in Africa. 'The receipts of the Board during the year, 
including a balance of $1,949 35, were $95,628 69, and the ex- 
penditures were $95,458 36. Many boxes of valuable clothing 
have been received from female members of different churches. 
More than 8,000 copies of the Missionary Chronicle, and 12,580 
copies of the Foreign Missionary have been published during the 
year, besides 15,000 copies of various missionary papers. 

During the year, twelve ordained missionaries, of whom seven 
were married, were sent to the several stations of the Board, 


eae a teacher, steward, and carpenter to the Choctaw In- 
ians. 
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The Choctaw Mission consists of seven male and five female 
members. The Spencer Academy, supported by the Choctaw 
Nation and the Indian Department of our Government, is now 
under the care of the Board; and notwithstanding a severe 
visitation of sickness, is now in a condition highly satisfactory 
and promising. 'The number of pupils at the beginning of the 
session was eighty. The Creek and Seminole Mission is com- 
posed of four labourers, a church of fourteen native members, 
and a school of forty-two pupils, male and female. This mission 
is prosperous both as regards attention to the preaching of 
the gospel and progress on the part of the pupils. Two large 
manual labour boarding schools are to be founded by the Indian 
Department of Government, one of which will be under the care 
of the Board. 

The Iowa and Sac Mission has five labourers with a school of 
thirty scholars. Intemperance fostered by their proximity to 
the white settlements has been a dreadful scourge to these In- 
dians. Among the Omahaw and Otoe Indians there are three 
missionaries. ‘These Indians are in a sadly depressed condition ; 
but on that very account should interest our Christian sympa- 
thies. The Chippewa and Ottawa Mission, with only two la- 
bourers is making steady progress. 'The church numbers twenty 

‘native members, and the school fifty-eight children. The mis- 

sion on Western Africa numbers eight labourers, divided into 
two stations, with their churches and schools. 
_ In Northern India there are stations at Lodiana, Saharunpur, 
Sabathu, Futtehgurh, Mynpory, Agra, and Allahabad. At these 
stations there are thirty-five missionaries from our own church 
and two from Germany, together with seventeen native labour- 
ers, of whom two are ordained ministers, and two licentiates. 
The whole number of pupils reported is near 900, at various 
stages of advancement. There were printed at the Lodiana 
Mission Press, during the year, 6,756,000 pages and at the Alla- 
habad press 6,318, 400 pages. 

In Siam there are three missionaries, a wide door of en- 
iirattee; and fields white unto the harvest. The China Mission 
hag stations at Canton, Amoy and Ningpo, with seventeen mis- 
sionaries of whom five are females. These missions have made 

remarkable progress, for the period of their establishment, 
especially the two last. The printing with metallic types has 
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been successfully conducted at Ningpo, and 1,210,000 pages have 
been issued during the year. The schools are prosperous and 
promising. Preaching is done to the extent of their ability. At 
the northern stations the missionaries are in high favour with the 
highest Mandarins, which gives them great advantages in their 
intercourse with the lower classes. 

To the Evangelical Missionary Societies in Papal Europe, the 
Board have sent upwards of $3,000 during the year. ‘They 
have also a Missionary to the Jews in the city of New York. 
The committee to whom this report was referred presented the 
following resolutions to the Assembly which were unanimously 
adopted, viz: . 


“1, Resolved, That the Report of the Board of Foreign Missions be approved, 
and be referred to the Executive Committee for publication and distribution among 
the churches. 

“2, Resolved, That the General Assembly have abundant ground of encour- 
agement and devout thanksgiving to the Great Head of the Church, in the evidence 
of success which has attended the operations of the Board during the ecclesiastical 
year. 

“3, Resolved, That as God in his providence is opening many effectual doors 
and spreading out before our Board of Foreign Missions many interesting and 
extensive fields, and inviting them to enter and take possession, it is the imperative 
duty of the Church, with combined and more vigorous efforts to prosecute the work 
in which we have embarked. 

“4, Resolved, That as there are adequate pecuniary resources in the churches 
under the care of the General Assembly, if called forth, to meet all the engagements 
of the Board, it be recommended to them to extend the'sphere of their operations 
as far as practicable in strengthening existing stations and in establishing new ones. 

“5. Resolved, That whilst it is our duty to labour and pray with increased 
energy and zeal for the conversion of the heathen, the Assembly recognizes its 
obligation to increase its efforts in behalf of Papal Europe, as well as the seed of 
Abraham, remembering that all the ‘kingdoms of this world ate to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.’ 

“6. Resolved, That whilst the Assembly learn with pleasure that there has 
been a considerable increase in the amount of contributions from the churches to 

‘the Board the last year, it is with painful regret they learn that a large propor- 
tion of our churches have contributed nothing to this important object, and that 
some of our churches, instead of sustaining their own board, direct their contribu- 
tions through other and foreign channels. 

“%. Resolved, That all the churches under the care of this General Assembly are 
expected, as a matter of duty and consistency, to contribute, systematically and 
annually, to the funds of this Board. 

“8. Resolved, That it be recommended to the Board to adopt measures to 
secure the object referred to in the preceding resolution, by a wise system of 


agency or otherwise, and that it be recommended to the Presbyteries efficiently to 
co-operate in this matter. 
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“9, Resolved, That recognizing our dependence upon the blessing of God and 
the Holy Spirit for the success of this great enterprise, for the conversion of the 
world, it be earnestly recommended to all the churches under our care to cultivate 
the spirit of prayer, and more earnestly and unitedly to seek the divine blessing 
upon the efforts of this Board, as well as of other institutions, especially in the 
Monthly Concert.” 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


The report of this Board was read by the corresponding 
Secretary, Dr. W. A. McDowell. The whole number of Mis- 
sionaries in commission during the year has been 431. The 
number of feeble congregations and missionary stations supplied 
has exceeded 1200. Not less than seventy new churches have 
been organized, and nearly one hundred houses of worship have 
been erected. 'The amount of funds reported including the 
balances at the beginning and end of the year, is $63,522.59. 
tn Church extension, the Board have aided in building forty-one 
houses of worship and made appropriations to thirteen congrega- 
tions to relieve them from pressing debts. The condition of all 
these grants has been such that in every casethe houses have 
been finished and the congregations left free from debt. The 
whole sum contributed for this department was $4,596.95. 

The committee to whom this Report was referred brought in 
the following Resolutions which were unanimously adopted, viz: 


“1. That the Report be approved, and published under the direction of the 
Board ; also that the Board furnish the Stated Clerk of the Assembly with an ab- 
stract to be published in the Appendix to the Minutes. 

«2. That the increase during the past year,in the amount of pecuniary contribu- 
tions, in the number of missionaries commissioned, and in the good results of their 
labour in various respects, has been such as the Assembly may well recognize with 
gratitude, and receive as an encouragement to the renewed and more vigorous 
prosecution of the interests of this important cause. 

«3. That, in the judgment of this Assembly the enterprise of Domestic Missions 
has never stood sufficiently high in the estimation and affection of the American . 
churches. In its relations to the wide extent of our territory, the rapid increase of 
our population, the efforts that are made to scatter the seeds of error in our new 
settlements, and the influence which our country is to exert upon the character and 
destiny of the world, it is the great enterprise which should enlist the sympathies 
and the active co-operation of the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian. 

“4. That this Assembly reiterate the testimony of former Assemblies to the 
vast importance of this object, and calls upon the Synods and Presbyteries to take 
such measures as may seem to them best calculated to secure the largest possible 
eontributions to the funds of the Board which has this interest in charge. 

“5, That in view of the increasing importance and magnitude of this branch of . 
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our benevolent operations, a sermon be delivered on this subject at some convenient 
time during the sessions of the Assembly. bn 

«6, 'That the Assembly has heard with pleasure of what has been done by this 
Board, in its capacity as a Church Extension Committee, and express the hope 
that the funds placed at their disposal for this object for the coming year will be 
greatly increased.” 

At a subsequent period, the following Resolutions were also 
adopted, viz: 

“ Resolved, 1. That this Assembly has heard with satisfaction, the sermon 
preached by the Rev. C. C. Jones, D.D., of Georgia, according to their appoint- 
ment, on the subject of the religious instruction of the colored population. 

« Resolved, 2. That the Assembly regard this subject as one of very great in- 
terest and importance, and recognize the goodness of God in opening this field to 
our ministers and missionaries to so large an extent, and with such cordial appro- 
bation from the community. 

« Resolved, 3. That the Board of Missions be directed, if it appears to them 
advisable, to appoint a secretary or general agent from and for the south and south- 
west, who shall superintend the collection of funds and the location of missionaries, 
and attend to the other duties ef this department, in co-operation with the presby- 
teries and churches in that section of country.” 


Board of Education.. « 


The Annual Report was read by the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, 
D.D., the corresponding Secretary. It stated that the number 
of candidates on the roll during the year was 403, making the 
whole number from the beginning 1663. Of these thirty-nine 
had finished their studies, and gone into the field. 

he Committee on the Report of the Board of Education 
recommended the following Resolutions, which were adopted, 
viz: 

“1, Resolved, That this Assembly reiterate their conviction of the importance 
of ministerial educatien in its relations to all the enterprises of the church and the 
conversion of the world. ; 

«2, Resolved, That this Assembly solemnly recognize the Sovereign grace of 
God, in calling the sons of the Church into the ministry, and also acknowledge the 
obligations of his church to use all scriptural and proper means to increase the 
number of candidates, especially by prayer to the Lord of the harvest, ministerial 
instruction, parental consecration, Christian education, and pecuniary assistance to 
those who may need it. 

“3. Resoloed, That it be specially recommended to our ministers and churches, 
not only to pray for an increase of labourers, but also to remember in their prayers 
the youth of the church, who have already commenced their preparatory studies, 
and who are naturally expesed to many temptations which the Spirit of God alone 
can enable them to resist. . 

“4, Resolved, That the Presbyteries be enjoined to use unceasing vigilance in 
the examination of candidates, and to retain a strict pastoral supervision over them, 
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throughout their entire preparatory course; and that the Board of Education be 
enjoined to continue the plan of personal visitation and correspondence and to use 
their best endeavours to promote a high standard of ministerial qualification, 

“5. Resolved, That the Board of Education exercise the same pastoral care 
over the candidates for the ministry, who are sustained by the permanent funds of 
the General Assembly, as over those who are sustained by the annual collections 
of the churches. 


“6. Resolved, That the Annual Report be committed to the Board for publi- 
cation.” 


Parochial Schools. 


It is a subject of gratulation that we are at last fairly embarked 
in this great work, and ina way that promises the best attainable 
efficiency. It is this, more than any thing else, that we have 
long regarded as the complement of our ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. We venture to say that the next generation will wonder 
how the Presbyterian Church could have consented so long, to 
the unnatural divorce between teaching and preaching, we might 
say, between teaching our youth in the school-room, and our 
adult population in the church. We rejoice that the work is 
now in the vigorous hands of the Board of Edtcation. \ 'The able 
report of the Board, presented by its Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, met a hearty approyval.. From the deep 
‘interest excited by the subject and from what we have learned 
of the doings of the Board since the Assembly, we expect to be 
able to commence the history of actual operations in this vital 
work, with our notice of the next General Assembly. 

As we have already expressed our views on this subject in 
giving an account of the discussions of last year, and as our space 
is in requisition for other purposes, we deem it unnecessary to 
do more at present than give the report of the Committee to 
which was referred the report of the Board of Education, on this 
subject, which was adopted by the Assembly, and is as follows, 
viz: 


“1, Resolved, That the report be committed to the Board of Education, in 
order that it may be printed, and circulated among the churches, 

“2 Resolved, That this Assembly do hereby express their firm conviction, that 
the interest of the church and the glory of our Redeemer demand that immediate 
and strenuous exertions should be made, so far as practicable, by every congrega- 
tion, to establish within its bounds one or more primary schools, under the care of 
the session of the church, in which, together with the usual branches of secular 
' Jearning, the truths and duties of our holy religion shall be assiduously inculcated. 
“3. Resolved, That this Assembly do hereby earnestly call upon all the Syn- 
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ods and Presbyteries under their care, to take the subject of Christian education 
under consideration, and to devise and execute whatever measures they may deem 
most appropriate for securing the establishment of parochial and Presbyterial schools 
in our bounds. 

“4, Resolved, That a committee, consisting of one minister and one ruling elder, 
be appointed by each Presbytery to collect information as to the number and con- 
dition of schools within the bounds of the Presbytery, the number of children under 
fifteen years of age belonging to their congregations, the state of public opinion in 
respect to education, the ability of the churches to sustain teachers and build school 
houses and whatever other statistical information relating to education they may 
deem important; and that these committees forward their reports to the Board of 
Education, on or before the first of January, 1848. 

«5, Resolved, That this whole subject be referred to the Board of Education, 
and that the Board is hereby authorized to expend whatever moneys are com- 
mitted to them for that purpose, in aid of the establishment of parochial and Pres- 
byterial schools. 

“6, Resolved, That it be recommended to the Board of Publication, to make 
inquiries on the subject of elementary school books, with a view of adapting them, 
as far as practicable, to a system of religious instruction, and that the Board report 
on this subject to the next General Assembly.” 


Board of Publication. 

'The Rey. Dr. Jones, Secretary, submitted the annual report 
from which it appeared that 21 new volumes had been pub- 
lished during the year, embracing 23,500 copies. ‘The sales of 
books from the beginning of the Board amount to $145,477, and 
many donations have been made through private liberality to - 
destitute churches. 

The following resolutions were subsequently adopted by the 
Assembly, viz: 


“1, Resolved, That the Report be approved, and published under the direction 
of the officers of the Board. 

“2. Resolved, That in the opinion of the Assembly the affairs of this Board 
have been conducted with judgment, energy, and success—calling for the con- 
tinued and increased confidence of the churches in its operations, as a means of 
usefulness. 

“3, Resolved, That the Assembly cordially approves the plan proposed by the 
Board for circulating its books, and earnestly recommends it to the immediate at- 
tention of the churches. “ 

“4. Resolved, That the Assembly is highly gratified that the Board has entered 
upon a system of Colportage, as an agency for the circulation of its books ; and 
while repeating the recommendation of former Assemblies, that funds be aise 
by Synods and Presbyteries for the establishment of Depositories, owned and 
managed by themselves, the Assembly would further recommend that they employ 
in connexion with these Depusitories, the Colporteurs appointed by the Board, ; 

“5, Resolved, That the Assembly approves of the charter obtained “9 the 
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Board, and orders that in accordance with the terms of the charter, it shall 
hereafter be known by the name of ‘The Presbyterian Board of Publication.’ 

“6. Resolved, That the Assembly also provides in accordance with the require- 
ments of the aforesaid charter, that at the annual meeting of the Board of Publica- 
tion in the year 1848, on the day when the Board meets to re-organize and elect 
officers, it shall proceed to elect by ballot, three persons in the room of the three 
first named of the Trustees of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, ‘ncorporated 
by the aforesaid charter; on the day of the annual meeting in 1849, it shall pro- 
ceed in like manner to elect three persons in the room of the second three 'T'rus- 
tees named in the charter aforesaid ; and on the day of the annual meeting in 1850, 
it shall elect in the same manner three persons in the room of the three remaining 
Trustees of the aforesaid Board; and thenceforward annually electing three per- 
sons in the room of that class which has served three years; provided always, that 
the same persons shall be re-eligible. 

“%, Resolved, That the Presbyterian Board of Publication may also, at any 
of its regular meetings, elect persons to fill vacancies occasioned by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise.” 


Foreign Correspondence.—Slavery. 

It is a remarkable and gratifying fact that amidst all the 
agitation on the subject of slavery, which prevails around us, 
~ our church has arrived at such harmony of views, that the ques- 
tion would not have come before the Assembly, if it had not 
been incidentally introduced in connexion with the letters from 
the Irish and Scotch churches. ‘These letters, when presented 
to the house, were referred, unread, to the committee on foreign 
correspondence. That committee, in due time, reported answers 
to be adopted by the Assembly. The reading of the foreign 
letters was then called for. The Moderator, however, decided 
- that the letters having been referred to the committee could not be 
brought before the house except by 4 motion to reconsider, 
That motion was accordingly made, for the purpose of hearing 
the letters. The house adjourned bofore any vote was taken. 
When the subject was resumed, the letters were read by common 
consent. 

The only point which gave rise to any further debate, was 
that clause in the answers reported by the committee, which 
expressed the wish that correspondence on the subject of slavery 
between us and the Irish and Scotch Assemblies, might cease. 
After discussion, the answer to the letter from Ireland was adop- 
ted as reported. The answer to the church of Scotland was 
modified so as to express the idea that no further communication 
on our part on this subject was necessary. 

VOL. XIX—NO. III. 28 
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The letter from Scotland was dignified and kind, and in most 
of its sentiments, the great mass of our members, we doubt not. 
heartily concurred. 'The Irish letter was of a somewhat differ- 
ent character. The inconsistency between the terms used in 
different parts of it, was so glaring, that we wonder how it could 
escape the notice of its authors. ‘I'o us it would be ludicrous 
were it not for our respect for the source whence it emanated. 
It is surprising that a body of grave men should say to another 
Assembly : “Beloved brethren, we esteem and confide in you as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ, we rejoice in your prosperity and 
usefulness; we should be glad to sit at your feet; but we are 
constrained to say you are ‘man stealers, and are classed in the 
scriptures with murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers.” 
This substantially is said by simply bringing together the differ- 
ent parts of this letter. ; 

Even if the moral incongruity of such a character failed to 
strike them, they must see that it is very strange logic. Both 
these representations cannot be true. Hither we are not Chris- 
tians, or we are ‘not man stealers and murderers. If they recog- 
_ nize us as Christian brethren, as we hope they do, then for their 

own sake as well as ours, we hope they will not again call us 
such hard names. ‘ 

‘The reasons which induced the Assembly to express the opinion 
in respectful terms, that the subject of slavery should be dropt 
from the future correspondence between us and our foreign breth- 
Ten, were principally the following. In the first place, we have 
heard repeatedly what they have to say on the subject, and we 
have replied fully and explicitly. The points of agreement and 
disagreement between us have been clearly brought out. They 
have told us wherein they think us wrong; and what they think 
isour duty. We have stated to them the principles on which we 
feel bound to act, and beg to be allowed to be governed in our own 
difficult circumstances by our own sense of duty. The principal 
point of difference between us and our Scotch brethren is, that 
they think we are bound asa church toavow the abolition of slavery 
to be our mumediate object, and to insist on immediate emancipa- 
tion asan imperative duty. Whereas we conceive that we have no 
right, as a church, to insist on emancipation as an immediate duty, 
while Wwe are bound to require of all our members to make suitable 
provision for the religious education of their slaves; to respect 
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their parental and marital rights; to render to them that which is 
just and equaly to recognize their right of property, i.e. to their 
own lawful acquisitions. We fully believe that this is the gos- 
pel method of emancipation ; that the immediate and indiscrimi- 
nate liberation of millions of slaves of a different and inferior 
race would be unjust, cruel, and disastrous to the whole commu- 
nity. We insist upon it, that there is no middle ground between 
that which we occupy, and that of the fanatical abolitionists, of 
whose tender mercies, of whose truthfulness and justice, the Free 
Church ef Scotland has had some slight experience. Our Scotch 
brethren vainly seek for such middle ground. But they simply 
pass first to one side and then to the other. ‘They find no inter- 
mediate resting place. They say all slaveholding is sinful and 
immediate emancipation a duty. This is the Garrison and 
Wright ground. Then they say it is not requisite te exclude slave- 
holders as such, from the communion of the church. ‘This is our 
ground. ‘his is the ground of the Bible. 'Then, of course, 
slaveholding is not man stealing; it is not necessarily sinful; it 
is not a thing to be immediately and in all cases renounced. It 
may be right, or it may be wrong, according to circumstances; 
and of those circumstances, those concerned must judge, on their 
responsibility to God. This inconsistency and confusion of ideas, 
we notice not only in the letter of the General Assembly of the 
Free Church, but in the speeches of the most eminent members 
of that body. #t is as clear as day to us that they have not 
turned their minds fairly to this subject, nor studied it out, so as 
to satisfy even their own minds. They see that the abolitionists 
are wrong in making slave holding a bar to Christian communion, 
for that is in direct opposition to scripture; but they do not 
discriminate between slavery and its separable adjuncts. ‘They 
seem never to ask themselves, what slavery is, or what it is they 
denounce as sinful. ‘That one man should have the right to the 
services of another, is the essence of slavery ; and yet the master 
may recognize his obligation to reward his servant, to educate 
him, te treat him as a fellow man and a fellow Christian. What 
isreally declared by these brethren to be sinful, is the oppression, 
injustice, cruelty, &c., which in so many cases, attend the pos- 
gession of despotic power. 'The possession of such power, how- 
ever, is no sin; though to use it as a despot, that is, unjustly, is a 
great sin. 
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In the second place, the Assembly thought that our corres- 
pondence on this subject, ought to cease, because we are fully 
satisfied that we understand the matter a great deal better than 
they do. This indeed they dispute. They think that our very 
familiarity with it has blunted our sensibilities and perverted our 
judgments, and rendered us unfit to view the subject in its true 
light. We do notclaim any exemption from the general laws of 
our nature. We admit that it is the tendency of familiarity 
with evil in any form, to render the mind insensible to its enor- 
mity. But on the other side, it is to be remembered, that the 
great majority of our church have nothing to do with slavery ; 
multitudes of our members never saw a slave; a still larger por-- 
tion never witnessed any act of injustice or oppression exercised 
towards any one belonging to that class of our population. We 
are not in such contact with it as to be under its deadening influ- 
ence. Many of us are further from it geographically, than they 
are from Italy or Russia. We do not see slavery, as our Scotch 
and Irish brethren see the misery and degradation of their manu- 
facturing and mining population. If it surprises them that the 
Christians of the Northern States of this Union, can even hear 
of the cruelties, sometimes practised towards slaves, without 
loud protestations and outcries, let them be assured that the 
existence of such a state of things as was revealed, by the com- 
mittee of Parliament in the mining districts of England and 
Scotland under the very eyes of British Christians, filled their 
American brethren with wonder. Our only solution of the fact 
that such things could be tolerated in a Christian land, was that 
the good people of Great Britain had grown up in familiarity 
with such scenes. We admit, therefore, that such familiarity, 
where it exists does benumb and blind the mind. But we deny 
that the majority of our church have any such familiarity with 
slavery or its attendant evils. On the other hand, while we 
claim to have more sensibility. to the evils of the pauperism of 
the British Isles than our British brethren are likely to feel ; 
we do not claim to understand it better, in its causes and cure. 
We acknowledge that as it is the product of their peculiar form 
of civilization, and of their peculiar institutions, those on the 
ground or near at hand are more likely than we are, if once 
roused to the subject; to deal with it wisely and effectively. We 
do not presume to insist on their adopting our panacea:of free 
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institutions, equal distribution of property among the members of 
the same family; universal education; &c., &c. We concede 
that the subject has bearings and relations, which we are not 
likely to understand. And, therefore, while we say that the 
existence of such a mass of pauperism, of ignorance, degradation, 
and misery, as is to be found among them, is evidence of great 
guilt somewhere—of great defects in the social system—we do 
not presume to sit in judgment on our brethren, nor to dictate to 
them their duty in the premises. In like manner, though we 
should concede to our brethren abroad livelier emotions when the 
subject of slavery is mentioned, than American Christians are 
likely to experience, we do not concede to them greater advan~ 
tages for an enlightened judgment of the proper method of deal- 
ing with it. We think the advantage is all on our side. This 
conviction is strengthened when we see the crudities, the incon- 
sistencies, the misapprehension of facts, the ignorance of the real 
state of the case, the common-place declamation, which too often 
constitute the staple of the most solemn “deliverances” of our 
foreign brethren on this subject. We notice too, that precisely 


those of their number who have had the least opportunity of 


knowing the situation of our churches, are the most liable to 
the above imputations. There is more solid sense ina single _ 
speech of Dr. Cunningham on this subject, than is to be found in 
all the harangues of the excitable brethren who have never 
seen America. This is no doubt to be referred, in part, to 
his superior intellect, partly to his moral courage, but partly 
also, as we doubt not he would be glad to acknowledge, to 
his having been on the ground, looked at the subject. with 
his cwn eyes, seen what abolitionism is, and what is the real 
position of our church and nation in reference to slavery, 
To his influence, to the manly stand which he took in the As- | 
sembly of the Free’Church, is to be attributed the dignified and 
Christian bearing of that body, in the face of the fanatical influence 
by which it was assailed. We do full credit to our brethren of 
the Free Church for their resistance to the ignorant and mis- 
guided zeal which would have goaded them to unscriptural and 
unbrotherly measures. And we feel that gratitude is due to 
them on our part, for having subjected themselves to obloquy for 
our sakes, and for the cause of truth. We claim, however, their 
superior wisdom and moderation as proof, that the more and bet- 
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ter British Christians are acquainted with America, the more 
nearly will they agree with us, as to the proper method of deal- 
ing with this great subject. We wish, however, to have it 
understood, that it is for our principles, and and not for our con- 
duct that we claim this superiority. We do not assert that we 
have either as openly announced, as urgently enforced, or as 
faithfully carried out our principles, as we ought to have done. 
This would be to claim that we have done our whole duty to 
the slave population of our country. We confess that in this, as 
in all other respects, we come lamentably short, and we are willing 
to receive the rebukes and suffer the exhortations of our brethren 
-in view of our short-comings. But then these rebukes must be 
enlightened, and not strokes given at random. Our Irish breth- 
ren speak to us as though we were all slaveholders, all guilty of 
separating parents and children, husbands and wives; all charge- 
able with the neglect of the religious education of the slave; all 
guilty of the atrocities which the papers sometimes bring to 
light. Or if not personally guilty of these crimes, they ask 
whether we do not admit to our churches those who are. Now 
this is both insulting and ridiculous. Does it follow because 
there are thieves, drunkards, and murderers in Ireland, they are 
members of the Irish church? Besides, suppose they were, 
- would it follow that the Irish church sanctioned these crimes ? 
Does any man infer from the fact that the hands of the Church 
of England are tied by her circumstances or her principles, so 
that she is powerless in the exercise of discipline, and admits - 
indiscriminately all classes of men to her communion table, that 
she makes no distinction between virtue and vice? Do our Irish 
brethren ever talk of withdrawing from all Christian intercourse 
with the Established Church, on the ground of this lack of dis- 
cipline? Is it not notorious that the principles which determine 
admission to church privileges, are far more strict in this country, 
than either in Scotland or Ireland? Is it not admitted by every 
one, who has ever visited America, that there are fewer persons 
of irreligious or immoral character in our churches, than in any 
of the churches of Europe? When, therefore, questions are 
put to us, which imply that we admit to our churches men guilty 
of the greatest crimes, and that too by those who are far less 
strict on this point than ourselyes, we are surprised at the ig- 
norance and self-delusion thereby manifested. 
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Again, our Irish brethren, ask how we can be so zealous for 
the conversion of the heathen and yet keep so many in a state 
of deplorable heathenism at home. Now, though we have not 
the statistics at hand, we have little doubt that there are more 
ministers preaching the gospel to our three millions of slaves, 
than all protestant Christendom has sent to the six hundred 
millions of heathens elsewhere. ‘There are, we doubt not, more 
of our slaves in Sunday schools and under other means of reli- 
gious training, than all evangelical churches have gathered from’ 
among the heathen; there are more church members in full 
communion among the slaves of our Southern States, than con- 
verts from among the heathen. Nay more, we have no doubt 
that among our three millions of slaves, there is not only far 
more physical comfort and decency, but more intelligence and 
religious knowledge, morelity, and real piety, than among the 
lower three millions of Great Britain or Ireland. 

One of the worst consequences of such letters as those we 
received from our foreign brethren on this subject is, that in re- 
pelling unjust and even absurd aceusations, we are driven into 
self-justification and self-commendation. Paul complained of 
this. And it is a great evil. It is an evil to us, it makes us 
compare ourselves with others, and judge ourselves by them 
rather than by the word of God. It tends to satisfy our con- 
science unduly, and make us feel that as we are doing more 
than those who blame us, we are not deserving of blame. It is 
an evil also to those who ignorantly make such charges. It 
places them in a false position, and brings the sin of censorious- 
ness upon them. As therefore it is perfectly apparent, that our 
foreign brethren do not know what they are writing about; as 
they manifest the greatest ignorance of the facts of the case, 
we think the Assembly was perfectly right in saying to them— 
brethren, we have heard your repeated exhortations and coun- 
sels; we thank you for your kind intention ; we sincerely respect 
and sympathize with you; but on the subject of slavery, we think 
enough has been said on both sides,and therefore the matter had 
better now be dropped. 

‘A third reason for this request is that experience has taught 
us that these communications do harm rather than good. We 
are willing to allow there is in many of our brethren, what we 
regard as undue sensitiveness on this subject. But then their 
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peculiar circumstances must be taken into account. Our Assem- 
bly is in the main composed of members from the non-slave- 
holding states; it is looked upon at the South, as more or less a 
Northern body; its declarations are received as coming from 
abroad; things which Southern men can say and do at the South, 
if said or done at the North, give offence and excite opposition. 
It is not the feelings of the church, but the spirit of the com- 
munity at large, that is thus unduly excited. Men of the world 
are led to throw obstacles in the way of the efforts of the 
church. On these grounds our Southern brethren say, you are 
only weakening our hands, and impeding our progress, by this 
continual agitation. ‘These denunciations and unfounded accu- 
sations, though we can bear them with patience, only irritate the 
people, and indispose them to co-operate with us in doing good 
to the slaves. More or less excitement is therefore produced 
every year when these letters are read. Injustice on the one 
hand is too apt to produce resentment on the other. And there 
is great reason to fear that unless this subject, which has been 
so abundantly discussed, is now laid aside, the friendly inter- 
course between our Assemblies, will be interrupted. This we 
should all deeply regret. We feel the sincerest affection and 
respect for our brethren abroad; we know that we haye much 
to learn from them; we earnestly desire their counsels, on points 
on which they are competent to instruct us. Let them write to 
us about parochial schools, and the support of the clergy. Let 
them tell us how to proceed in bringing all our children, whom 
the State offers to educate without religion, under the care of 
church schools; let them urge us on in the discharge of this 
great duty; and show how we can, in our scattered population, 
and immense country stretching thousands of miles in every di- 
rection, carry out the principles which are found so effective in 
the compact and homogeneous population of Scotland, We are 
not indisposed to look up to them for instruction and example, 
but we think we know our own wants better than they do, and 
we therefore beg them to give their exhortations another direc. 
tion. é 
Since the adjournment of our Assembly we learn that this 
subject was brought before the Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland. It seems certain petitions were laid before them call- 
ing for a more explicit and solemn testimony against American 
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slave-holding. The prayer of these petitions was rejected, on 
the ground that the Free Church had already said all they had 
scriptural warrant for saying; and on the ground, that having 
written us, the way was not open for further action on their 
part, until they had received our answer. In the Edinburgh 
Witness for June 1st, we find a report of the debate on this sub- 
ject. We are sure our readers will thank us for the following 
extract from the speech of Dr. Cunningham on that occasion, 


«The precise point to which. our attention is now called is this,—we are called 
upon in these petitions to issue, as an Assembly, a more full and stringent declara- 
tion than we formerly did on this subject; and we are also called upon now to 
come to a resolution that we can hold no more intercourse with these American 
Churches,—thereby adopting a different ground from that on which we have 
hitherto stood with respect to this subject. Now, as to a more stringent declara- 
tion with regaid to the subject of slavery, the answer we have to give to these 
petitioners is just this,—that the Assembly has again and again set forth, in the 
fullest and plainest terms, every thing which we think the Word of God requires, 
or warrants us to say against the system of slavery ; and the only point where we 
have stuck,—the only tangible ground of difference betwixt the petitioners and us 
is, that we have not said, because the Word of God does not warrant us to say, 


that it is a law universally binding on the Church of Christ, that every slaveholder, 


simply as such, is on that ground alone, at once and immediately to be 
excluded from Christian privileges. We stop there. We have said as much; 
and we have spoken as strongly, against slavery,—against the sinful nature, 
the degrading character, the injurious tendency of slavery,—as they could 
wish us to say but we stop there, because we do not believe that it is a principle 
which the Word of God sanctions, that we are bound to deprive slaveholders, 
simply as such, of Christian ordinances. That is the sum and substance of what 
we have said as a Free Church, and we abide by it. (Hear, hear.) If there is 
any practical step to be taken now on the ground of that position, it must just be 
resolved into a discussion of the truth and soundness of that position. We do not 
hold that we differ with them on any very clear and tangible ground. Much ob- — 
scurity has been cast on the whole question by these persons indulging in mere ~ 
vague declamation on the character and tendency, the nature, bearing, and effects 
of slavery,—its injurious influence on the slaveholders and the slave ; and when 
they have thus stirred up the popular feeling against slavery, they assume that they 
have carried the whole matter; and all ulterior questions are supposed to be at 


- once disposed of, merely on the ground that slavery is an atrocious system, and 


that it is the duty of every Christian and philanthropic man to do what he can to 
have it brought to a termination as speedily as possible. Now, it is of importance 
to remind the house, in the present stage of the question, that the real ground of 
difference betwixt us and the objectors is that to which I have adverted. (Hear, 
hear.) I would like very much if any man of competent ability and knowledge of 
the subject would just begin here, and in an honest and manly way face this question 
and discuss it fully and at once. I expect that any man who really intends to act an 
honest and manly part in the discussion of this question as it now stands, and who 
is in the main favourable to the views of some of these petitioners, and of other 
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petitioners whose petitions have been rejected, will just feel called upon, in common 
honesty and fairness to lay down this position, and assert and maintain it from the 
Word of God,—that it is a law universally binding on the Church of Christ in all 
countries and in all circumstances, at once and immediately to exclude slaveholders, 
simply as such, from the enjoyment of Christian privileges. That is the basis of 
the question to be asserted and maintained. Now, in common fairness they ought 
to have laid down that position, and attempted to give us the evidence on which it 
rests. If any man will lay down and affirm that position, I will have no hesitation 
in taking the negative—(cheers)—on that question,—in asserting and maintaining 
that it is not a true position, and in producing strong grounds upon which to rest 
the negation. (Hear, hear.) No man, after all that has been said in this 
matter up to this point,—after the full and stringent declarations which this church 
has again and again given against slavery,—I say that no man can now expect to 
be regarded as dealing with the question in a fair and manly way, unless he lays 
down this position and undertakes to prove it. Now, notwithstanding all the decla- 
mation we have heard on this subject, I have not seen any thing like an honest and 
manly attempt to establish this position. I have seen a good deal of discussion on 
various points, which seem to have been intended as a discussion of this position — 
(a laugh)—but which manifestly is not; a good deal of discussion, for example, 
of the meaning of the word doulos; and I am told that this discussion has found 
its way among some of the ladies of our congregations, (Laughter.) I am told 
that they have now got quite learned on dowlos ; and that some of them who don’t 
pretend to know any Greek themselves are accustomed to assert, with considerable 
decision—(laughter)—that the authority of a son who is at the High School— 
(continued laughter) or of a brother who is at the College, is in favour of their 
meaning of the word dowlos. (Much laughter.) Things of this kind, I understand, 
are going on, and many have laboured to prove that doulos does not always mean 
a slave,—a statement which no man ever disputed. (Hear.) And they wish 
their proof.of the fact, that the meaning of the word dowlos does not always mean 
a slave, to be received by the community as an attempt to establish the proposition 
that the Word of God imposes, as a law on all the Churches of Christ, the imme- 
diate and absolute exclusion of slaveholders from all religious ordinances. I cer- 
tainly will be very willing to discuss that question if any man—(a laugh)—as I 
said before, competent to discuss it, would come forward and just lay down this 
proposition, and undertake the proof of it; although, of course, the idea of proving 
it is ridiculous. (Hear, hear.) The ground of that opinion is just this, that 
although we find, in Commentaries on the New Testament, all sorts of absurdities, 
I don’t know that there exists a single commentator who ever disputed that the 
apostles admitted slaveholders to all the privileges of the Christian Church. I 
don’t, at this moment, know a single individual with the slightest pretensions to 
scholarship or theology, who has ever ventured to come forward in a fair and 
manly way to dispute it. People talk of it in various ways, as if they wished to 
convey the impression that it was not true, or doubtful, although they do not 
expressly deny it; but that it clearly is the fact. is shown by the common consent 
of all commentators who have discussed it; and this seems. to me an insuperable 
barrier in the way of laying it down as universally true, that Christian Churches 
are bound under all circumstances to exclude slaveholders from religious ordinances, 
I should be exceedingly glad,—I should be most willing to look at it with a decided 
leaning towards the reception of it,—if any man will maintain, and undertake to 
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prove that the apostles did not admit slaveholders to, but excluded them from, re- 
ligious privileges ; and that this being a universal law of the church, we must now 
exclude them. I should be glad that any man would undertake the proof of 
that proposition ; but I am satisfied it could not be proved. We have here, then, 
a clear and distinct line of demarcation, beyond which, in condemning slavery, we 
cannot go, without going beyond what the Word of God requires or allows of us. 
I can easily conceive of a community being placed in such circumstances that a 
slaveholder, merely on the ground of his being a slaveholder, might be fairly and 
justly regarded as by the mere fact of his holding slaves, manifesting a sinful state 
of mind,—as manifesting a sinful love of power,—a sinful desire of oppression,—a 
sinful willingness to put himself in circumstances of grievous temptation,—I can 
conceive of a community that might be so placed, as that slaveholding might be 
regarded as plainly and palpably open to the proof of all this; and I think this 
would be an adequate ground of exercise of ecclesiastical discipline ; but I do not 
believe that we have the authority of scripture or of apostolic example for laying 
it down as a law universally binding on the Church of Christ, that every slave- 
holder, simply as such, is to be excluded from the enjoyment of Christian privileges; 
or that we are to be forced into the position, by the admission of that rule, and the 
application of it in practice, that this is to be the term or condition of our friendly 
intercourse with other churches. (Hear.) But even conceding for the sake of 
argument that it can be made out to be the law of the Christian Church to exclude 
all slaveholders from ordinances, in order to make out their case they must farther 
_’ maintain this position, that when a Christian Church takes a different view on that 
point, she is thereby guilty, either of so much heresy, Or of so much sin, as to 
afford an adequate ground for our abandoning all friendly intercourse with her. 
This is a position which they must also maintain. Now, that position they never 
look at. ‘They make some sort of attempt to appear to be discussing the former, 
when they are not discussing it—(laughter)—but in reference to this second posi- 
tion, they have not yet got the length of even trying to appear to be discussing it. 
(Laughter.) Even conceding, for the sake of argument, that there are sufficient 
materials in scripture for maintaining the position that every Christian Church 
ought to exclude all slaveholders from ordinances, it certainly would not, by any 
means follow at once, that a church which did not act on this, was therefore by 
such an act guilty of heresy or sin, so as to afford a valid ground for our abandon- 
ing Christian intercourse with her. And that is the sum and substance, so far a8 
distinct matters of doctrine and practice are concerned, of the charge which lies 
against the American Churches. These people are accustomed to speak of these 
churches as slaveholding churches. They talk in a vague way of their sanctioning 
slavery, and so on. But the sum and substance of the matter is just this, that they 
do not hold that law to be universally binding as a rule of discipline. They do 
admit to Christian ordinances, men, who although slaveholders, seem to be duly 
qualified in all other respects for admission to Christian ordinances. This is the 
charge which ought to be really brought against them, and I cannot admit, on 


scriptural grounds that it is an adequate charge at all against the Ameri- 


can Churches. These people speak of them as if, because they do not exclude all 
‘slaveholders, they make themselves responsible for the atrocities of the system 
But the truth is, that slaveholding, in the sense which we commonly attach to it, as 
‘connected with all the atrocities of the system, with its slave-stealing, slave-driving, 
and slave-breeding has no more connection with the American Churches than the 
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worst and most infamous characters who infest the worst and most infamous parts 
of our large towns have to do with the Christian Churches of this country, (Hear, 
hear.) Supposing then that after‘a careful examination of God’s Word, we find that 
the apostles admitted man-stealers, as these people call them, to the Lord's table, we 
cannot see how it can be laid down as a universal rule, that all slaveholders are to 
be excluded from ‘ordinances, in so far as their connection with slaveholding is 
concerned, ‘They hold that opinion; they do not exclude slaveholders, who are 
otherwise well qualified from the enjoyment of Christian privileges; and in holding 
that opinion we maintain that they are right, and incur no guilt and no blame. 
Notwithstanding all the vague declamation that we often hear about the atrocities 
of slavery, I have no hesitation in affirming, what I believe in my-conscience to be 
true, that the communion roll of these American Presbyterian Churches is purer 
than the communion roll of the Presbyterian Churches of this country. By which 
[ just mean, that the communion roll of the American Presbyterian Church con- 
tains a larger portion of converted men, than the communion roll of the Presbyte-. 
rian Churches of this country. That I mention, simply in the way of illustrating 
how unreasonable it is to assume that all the worst class of slaveholders have really 
any connection with the American Churches. Some men assume that, because the 
churches in America do not take up the grounds which they think they ought to take, 
that they therefore become directly responsible for all the evils of slavery ;—that 
because they do not exclude all slaveholders from the communion of the church, there- 
fore it is the worst class of slaveholders that are received and recognised as good 
churchmen. Now this is perfectly ridiculous, Men ought to inquire into these 
things before they make such assumptions. However, we shall in all likelihood 
have farther opportunities of discussing this matter; and I would just, in the mean- 


. time, remind those who betray so great an anxiety to discuss this question, that 


we have again and again spoken of slavery in the only way that scripture allows 
us to speak of it; and any man holding views, such as I have referred to, is bound 
to come and lay down these two positions, and endeavour to prove them, namely, 
that the Word of God imposes a law on the Church of Christ to exclude all slave- 
holders from its communion; and then, secondly, conceding this position, for the 
sake of argument, that every church which holds erroneous views on that point, is 
thereby guilty of so much heresy, and so much sin, as to exclude it from Christian 
intercourse. Even if I thought that to be the law of the church, which assur 

I do not, I would shrink very much from saying that they should be excluded 
from our Christian regards. The reverend Doctor here compared the second 
proposition to the unwarrantable conduct of the High Church Prelatists, in un- 
churching all other denominations who do not recognize the order of Bishops, even 
although it were proved that Presbyterians and others are in error in rejecting that 
order as unscriptural. On the same ground (he. proceeded) we are not entitled 
to assert, even although it were proved that the American Churches have fallen 
into error in not believing that it is the law of scripture’, that slaveholders should 
be excluded from Christian ordinances,—I say, even although it were proved that 
this is an error which they have fallen into, that would not be a sufficient ground 
for at once excluding these churches from Christian intercourse. I have no wish 
to diminish the guilt of slavery,—I abominate and abhor the infidel principle of 
what is called the innocency of error,—I believe all error to be sinful; but still we 
must regard it in its own proper light, and see, in judging of these American 
Churches, that we do really apply to them the principles of common sense and 
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_ ordinary. Christian charity. To a certain extent they may be guilty of sin, in not 
doing all they-eught to have done in reference to slavery ; and upon another occa- 
*% sion, when we have received an answer to our letter from the American Churches, 
we may be called upon publicly to discuss this point; but I just wish to explain 
_ why it is that we cannot do those things which the petitioners call upon us to do: 
_ ‘They call upon us to declare in substance, that it is a universal law, binding on 
_ the Church of Christ that all slaveholders should be excluded from Christian ordi- 
_ nances. We cannot make that declaration, because we do not believe it to be 
_ true; and we cannot persuade ourselves that it is true, until these men have proved 
that the apostles did not admit slaveholders to Christian ordinances. They call 
_ upon us to declare that the churches which do not exclude slaveholders, ought not 
_ to be regarded as worthy of Christian, friendly intercourse. Now, we cannot 
_ declare that, because we don’t believe the truth of the previous proposition, and 
because we are persuaded that, even although the first proposition were established, 
‘ the mere circumstance of a church's taking a different view of this question from 
_ us, is not of itself a sufficient reason for our excluding them from friendly inter- » 
course. I would fain hope that the members of the Free Church who have felt 
q difficulties on this question, will be brought to see, that upon distinct and definite 
_ grounds they are bound to stop short, in their course of procedure, and that the 
teal course of Christian duty, in fcllowing out the principle of God’s Word, and 
_ with a view to the best interests of the American Churches, is just to follow out 
the friendly intercourse which we have commenced with these churches. I would 
_ fain hope that they will soon come to see more clearly, that the agitation which 
a has been got up upon this subject, is, to a large extent, with the desire of injuring 
the Freé Church. (Hear, hear.) The agitation bears that on the face of it too 
_ plainly to be misunderstood. (Cheers.) Of course there are men who have 
_ suffered themselves to be involved in it, who have no such feeling against the Free 
, Church; but as a whole, this agitation bears that far too plainly stamped on the 
face of it, to admit of its being disputed. There are men who are glad to hear the 
_ Free Church railed at, who rather enjoy it,—who rejoice to hear her abused ; 
_ and there are also a considerable number of persons in the community who 
have no sympathy with any church—(hear, hear,)—and who like to hear all 
ministers abused ; and these two classes formed the main bulk of the late meet- 
‘= ings of which we have heard so much. (Hear, hear.) In a letter which I lately 
_ received from Dr. Duff, he adverted to American slavery, and the opinon he formed 
4 of this agitation upon the question was, that it ‘was an ingenious device of Satan 
y to injure the church.’ (Hear.) I have no doubt it was an ingenious device of 
 Satan,—a device of Satan, not however so ingenious at its first concoction; because 
in the form in which it came first before the community of this country,—with the 
Garrisons, the Wrights, the Buffums, the George Thompsons, and the Douglasses,— 
 (laughter)—with that class of persons, in the character which they exhibited, and 
the spirit which they manifested, I think Satan entirely outwitted himself. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) These men disgusted the Christian people of this land,—they 
‘ made perfectly manifest their character, their spirit, and their principles, and 
- thereby Satan’s device, to a large extent failed of success. I confessI have some 
_ fear and apprehension that the establishment of the Free Church Anti-Slavery 
ie Society , and the labours which they have been carrying on,—although I have no 
a doubt there are some pious persons cencerned in it,—is just a device of Satan te. 
, repair his former blunder, and to get this agitation carried on under a more respec- 
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table countenance. (Laughter.) It is rather a remarkable thing that there has 
been on the part of some of those employed by the Free Church Anti-Slavery 
Society, to make speeches and deliver lectures, very plain and palpable indications 
that these men are treading as fast as they can in the footsteps of the reckless 
misrepresentations and spiteful malignity of the Garrisons, the Wrights, the Buf- 
fums, the George Thompsons, and the Douglasses. (Laughter, cheers, and hissing 
from the audience.) ‘This is now becoming every day more and more plain. And — 
[ believe that the really good and well principled men among them will very soon find 
that they are constrained to leave that society. It is asociety which cannot last 
long; and I believe every man of good principle, good sense, and good feeling, who 
has any professed regard for Christian liberty, will soon abandon altogether all 
connection with it,’ (Great applause.) 

This is a long extract but we rejoice to give it place, were it 
only to let our readers know Dr. Cunningham. If they put 
themselves in his position, surrounded by a strong, though per- 
verted, yet in the main, generous public sentiment, clamorous for 
further and different action; himself and his church subjected to 
all manner of abuse for the course which he has taken; if they 
contrast the clearness and precision of his principles with the 
yague declamation of his opponents, they will be able to form 
some idea of the great superiority of the man, and we are sure 
will be disposed to cling to any bond of union between us and 
the noble church which he so nobly represents. 


Demission of the Pastoral Office. : 

This subject came up on reference from the Assembly of last 

year, and was referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. 

Junkin, Pryor, Hoyt, Bullock, and Snowden, to whom Dr. Hoge 

was subsequently added. This committee presented the follow- 
ing Report, which was adopted, viz: 

The Committee to which was referred the matter concerning the demission of 
the pastoral office, respectfully report for the consideration of the Assembly the fol- 
lowing statement and resolution, viz. 1. With all the care which the Presbyteries 
can exercise in the examination of candidates, and with all the inquiry which can- 
didates may sincerely make after the path of duty, it has happened and will again 
occur, that men may mistake their calling, and be introduced to the office of the 
ministry without those qualifications which will enable them, with profit to the 
church, and comfort to themselves, to continue to exercise its functions. 2. It isa 
fact that many persons do practically demit the exercise of the office, engaging 
entirely in secular pursuits; and yet, 3, Their names remain upon our rolls, they 
are accounted as ministers, and are counted in estimating the ratio of representa~ 
tion of the Presbyteries to which they belong, thus giving to some presbyteries 
preponderance in the General Assembly to which they are not justly entitled ur 
the fair operation of our system. There is no reason for deposing or suspending 
them, they have no authority to demit the exercise of their office, nor have Pres- 
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byteries aright to permit such demission; and these worthy brethren are con- 

z2 strained to live on with vows resting upon them which they have neither the abil- 
ity nor opportunity to perform. 

_ Therefore, Resolved, That it be referred to the Presbyteries whether the follow- 

ing sections shall be added to the 15th chapter of our Form of Government, viz. 

XVI. The office of a minister of the gospel is perpetual and cannot be laid 
aside at pleasure. Wo person can be divested of it but by deposition. Yet from 
various causes a minister may become incapable of performing the duties of the 
_ office ; or he may, though chargeable with neither heresy nor immorality, become 
unacceptable in his official character. In such cases he may cease to be an acting 
minister. 

XVII. Whenever a minister from any cause, not inferring heresy, or crime, 
shall be incapable of serving the church to edification, the Presbytery shall take 
order on the subject, and state the fact, together with the reasons of it, on their 
records. And when any person has thus ceased to be an acting minister, he shall 
not be a member of any Presbytery or Synod, but shall be subject to discipline as 
_ other ministers. Provided always, that nothing of this kind shall be done with- 
out the consent of the individual in question, except by advice of the Synod, 
This subject has been repeatedly before the Assembly at least 

as far back as 1802. The strong conservative principle in our 
~ Church, which resists all change whatever, together with a 
_ yague and indefinable feeling, that the investment of the minis- 
terial office imparts a certain official virtue, and involves the as- 
sumption of certain unalterable vows of which the individual 
cannot be divested, except by formal deposition, has always pre- 
vented the adoption of any constitutional provision, for allowing 
the voluntary demission of the office. And yet cases have been 
_ so constantly occurring, in which men have manifestly mistaken 
their calling, or been placed in circumstances compelling them 
to engage in occupations so glaringly incongruous with the min- 
isterial character and work, and that too without any fault of 
theirs, or any deficiency of religious character which would jus- 
tify the serious penalty and stigma of deposition, that although 
dismissed again and again, the subject still continues to return 
upon the Assembly. We have Jong been perfeetly persuaded, 
that it can never be put to rest, until some provision is adopted, 
which will allow us to get over the obvious and serious evils of 
our present system, in a way that will infer no censure where 
we think none is deserved. It would certainly be an unspeaka- 
ble relief both to the Church at large, and to those brethren 
who find themselves driven into this unfortunate position by the 
clear indications of duty, to allow them without forfeiting their 


~ moral character or ecclesiastical reputation, quietly to demit an 
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office, whose functions both they and their brethren feel that 
they cannot with propriety perform. And we can see nothing 
either in the nature of the ministerial office as understood by 
Evangelical Protestants, or in the unavoidable tendencies of such 
a provision, which should render it either improper, or inexpe- 
dient. ‘The unusual length to which our remarks on other sub- 
jects have grown, prevents us from entering intoany discussion of 
the subject; but we cannot forbear expressing the strong hope, - 
that the overture now sent down by the Assembly to the Pres- 
byteries, with a view of providing for these .cases, will not be 
yoted down by those of our brethren who are not in a position 
to see the evils existing in certain parts of our Church, or—which 
we fear still more—that it will not be allowed to go by default, 
through the failure of so many of our Presbyterics, to take | 
action on the subject, asin the case of the last overture sent 
down for the same purpose. 


Christian Union. 

A strong feeling on this subject seems to be awakened through- 
out the whole Evangelical Church in all its branches. The 
recent puttings forth of this feeling in various ways, resemble 
the promptings of unreasoning instinct, revealing a conscious 
feeling of a real want, and yet manifesting no settled views of 
the true method of gratifying it. In the present state of inter- 
est which pervades almost the entire Christian world, we know 
of no subject more inviting to the sanctified master minds in the 
Church, than to investigate in the light of the scriptures and of 
Christian experience, the true nature of that union which should 
pervade the whole Church of Christ in all its separate branches 
and members, and to indicate the principles and methods by 
which that union may manifest itself in outward expressions and 
in concerted action, without interfering with those distinctive 
views which must always spring from the free actings of the 
human mind on subjects of such vast range, and such engrossing 
individual interest. 

The subject was brought before the Assembly by memorials 
from the synods of Pittsburg, Wheeling and Virginia. ‘The 
committee to whom these memorials were referred made the 
following report, viz: ‘ 

“It is well known that the manifestation of unity among evangelical churches, 
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occupies a distinguished place in the public mind at the present time. Nor can it 
be alleged that it does not deserve the consideration which it has received. 

“The Convention held last year in London, has greatly increased the attention 
given to the subject among Protestants, and it is hoped the results of that meeting 
may be extensively and permanently beneficial. If real Christians, who hold fast 
the form of sound words, and feel the purifying and elevating power of truth, shall 
perceive more clearly their substantial.agreement, love one another more fervently , 
and co-operate in the work of faith, and labour of love more extensively and zeal- 
ously, the advantage”to the common cause of Christianity would be real and great. 

“ We would by no means call in question the organization or operation of that 
branch of the Christian Alliance which has been constituted in our country, but 
would rather bid those brethren God speed in their legitimate efforts, and pray that 
the blessing of the God of peace may abide with them always. Still it may be in- 
quired whether some plan of intercourse and combined effort may not be adopted, 
which may specifically include those denominations who hold the same faith, and 
the same ecclesiastical form of government and discipline, substantially and truly, 
which we hold, that may greatly contribute to more intimate and complete unity, 
in sentiment, affection, and practice. If this can be accomplished in a considerable 
degree, in a way which will be safe, and will not interfere at all with denomina- 
tional peculiarities and interests, it will be much gain to the cause of truth ond 
charity. And thus not only entire apostacy from true Christianity in its various 
forms, but errors of dangerous tendency may be more effectually resisted, and the 
system of salvation by free and sovreign grace, may be more favourably exhibited 
before the Christian public. 

“Tt is to be particularly observed, however, that such a plan should bear no 
relation whatever to the amalgamation of those denominations who may be willing 
to enter into such an arrangement. ‘I'his must be left to each in its own ecclesias- 
tical capacity. Only that unity which is consistent with denominational distinction 
should be embraced in the plan. ‘ 

“It is therefore respectfully recommended that the General Assembly offer for 
consideration to the supreme judicatories of those denominations in the United 
States, who are of the description above mentioned, the following propositions : 

“1, The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the Synods of the As- 
-sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Dutch Protestant Church 
and the German Reformed Church, will appoint both ministerial and lay delegates, 
in such numbers as they shall deem proper, to meet in conference at such time and 
place as shall be hereafter designated, and consult and decide respecting a suitable 
plan of intercourse, as may be deemed profitable and safe. 

«2, The results of this conference shall be reported to the several bodies, and 
shall be regarded as adopted only so far as they shall be approved by each body. 

“3, This Assembly will appoint a committee who shall have the charge of 
previous arrangements, so far as we are concerned, and shall be authorized to com- 
municate with the bodies above named, and confer with any committee by them 


appointed.” 

‘This report was unanimously adopted: and the following 
committee were subsequently appointed in accordance with the 
Proposition viz: Dr. Phillips, Dr. Potts, Mr. Lenox, Mr. Oli- _ 


phant and Mr. Steel. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. III. 29 
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Peace Resolutions. 


We conclude our account of the Assembly by giving the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, which we are sure will commend themselves 
to the humane and Christian feelings of all our readers, and we 
trust will meet a hearty response on the part of all our minis- 
ters and churches. . ; 

“On motion, Resolved, That in view of the continuance of the. 
war in which we are engaged, and of the great and dreadful 
evils of war, it be earnestly recommended to all our churches to 
humble themselves before Almighty God, with confession of their 
own sins and of the people, and to engage in fervent and con- 
tinued prayer that as individuals, and as a nation, we may be 
forgiven; that there may be a speedy, righteous, and amicable 
adjustment of all existing difficulties with other nations; and 
that we may be permitted to enjoy without interruption the 
blessings of peace. 

“ Resolved, That all pastors, and all others preaching statedly, 
be requested to bring this subject before the several churches in 
which they minister on the second Sabbath of July, or as soon 
after as it may be convenient, and to urge upon our people the 
duty pointed out in the foregoing resolution.” 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Art. VI.—Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian . 
Church in the United States of America, from ws Organi- 
zation, A. D. 1789 to A. D. 1820 inclusive. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 8 vo pp. 756. 


We sincerely thank the Board of Publication for placing 
within our reach this collection of valuable and hitherto inac- 
cessible documents. In the publication of works which are in- 
valuable to the Presbyterian Church, and which from their char- 
acter no common publisher could be induced to issue, our Board 
18 fulfilling one of the main objects of its establishment; and 
rendering a most important service to our Church. We take 
for granted that most of our ministers and elders will desire to 
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possess this volume of the early minutes of our highest’ judi- 
catory; and we are sure that if they will make themselves in 
- some degree familiar with its contents, it will save much time 
in all our judicatories, and often help to settle wisely and harmo- 
niously, difficult and perplexing questions. And besides, it is to 
‘be hoped that the spirited demand for such books will justify 
the Board in presenting us with many others which we should 
rejoice to possess, and to see circulated among our ministers and 
people. If one individual in each Presbytery, would interest 
himself in the sale of this and similar publications, we might 
hope to see a Library of Presbyterian Books issued by our Board 
containing documents of a rare and valuable sort, which other- 
wise it will be impossible to procure. 


| Zion’s Pilgrim: or the Way to the Heavenly Canaan, famil- 
iarly illustrated. By Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. 24 mo. pp. 153. 


Tux design and plan of this little book are ingenious and 
happy. The author gives us a series of sketches, most of which 
are of the nature of incidents which may have actually befallen 
him, a course of simple and scriptural instruction adapted to the 
yarious states of mind incident to men interested in the pursuit 
of religious things. The interest of these sketches is perfectly 
kept up by their variety, their brevity, and their graphic char- 
acter; and the instruction imparted appears to us to be perfectly 


~ gound, judicious and appropriate. 


Interesting Narratives ; or Religion the Great Concern. Com- 
piled for the Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 24mo. pp. 230. 


We may as well say, once for all, that our object in noticing 
the Books of the Board of Publication, is, not to endorse their 
general excellence, (for the imprimatur ‘of the Board itself 
would go as far as our endorsement for such a purpose,) but to 
describe in a few words the particular character of each work. 
Our readers will then be able to judge, not only as to the excel- 
lence of the book, but whether it may happen to meet a partic- 
ular want of their own. 
~The little volume before us, is made up of a collection of at- 
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tractive narratives, designed to illustrate the importance and en- 
force the necessity of practical religion. ‘There are nineteen 
separate pieces embraced in the collection: the great majority 
of which are taken from the excellent publications of the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society. ‘The following are the titles of ; 
the several narratives—The German Cripple: The Dymmg 
Teacher: The Weaver’s Daughter: Dame Cross: A Happy — 
Release: Power of Religion: The Two Brothers: Visit to the 
Union House: Effects of Grace: 'The Aged Sailor: The Best 
Light: Old Andrew: The Two Patients: What shall I do?: 
Time enough yet: Sins going before to Judgment: The Aged 
Roman Catholic Widow: No one ever told me this before: The 
Swedish Nurse Maid. 


Recollections of Marion Lyle Hurd, in a Letter from her Father, 
the Rev. Carlton Hurd. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Asa Cummings. Second Edition. Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. 24mo. pp. LOS. 


We have read this memoir with mingled feelings of wonder 
and pain. The subject of it died at a little over four years of 
age; and yet the activity of her mind and the exercises of her 
heart, would be deemed precocious, at thrice her years. It is 
impossible to read the history of such mysterious cases without 
deep interest and emotion. The parents of precocious children 
—those precarious blessings—may learn important and salutary 
lessons from such a record; while to the reflecting, and philo- 
sophical mind it opens suggestions of intense interest, as to the 
possible developements and capabilities of the mind, under 
physical circumstances the most favorable to this purpose. 


Elizabeth Bales: A Pattern for Sunday School Teachers and 
Tract Distributors. By J. A.James. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 24mo, pp. 77. 


_ Tus little Membir written in the polished style, and breath- 
ing the delightful spirit, of Mr. James of Birmingham, presents 
us with one of those remarkable examples of female piety, in 
which the modesty and sweetness of a very. humble Christian, 
inspired with the moral heroism of the gospel, overcame the 
most appalling difficulties in the form of physical infirmity re- 
sulting in great bodily deformity, superadded to the disabilities 
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: p ‘of extreme and helpless poverty, yet rendered herself respected 
_ and beloved, and useful, to a degree that almost any Christian in 
any circumstances might emulate. The principles of her won- 


_  derful success are unfolded briefly, and in the peculiarly happy 


style of the respected author. 'Those desiring to be useful 
among the thoughtless and neglected, especially of the lower 
classes who throng our great cities, will find much in this unpre- 


tending little book to guide and encoutage them. 


j Letters to the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of New York. By Kirwan. New York: Leavitt, Trow & 
Co. 1847. pp. 103. 12mo. 


‘Pur writer of this little book professes to be an Irishman, born 
_. and educated within the pale of the Romish church. His design 
is to give a narrative of his own experience, showing how he 
was led to become a Protestant; what doctrines, usages, super- 
stitions and manifest impositions of Popery one after another 
awakened misgivings, then dissatisfaction and finally the intelli- 
gent and conscientious rejection of the errors and authority of 
the church of Rome. All this is done with a truthfulness, with 
a moderation and courtesy, which commend the book to all classes 
of readers. Few, if any publications of the day, have met with 
such prompt and signal success. These letters originally printed 
in the New York Observer, were copied into almost all our reli- 
gious newspapers, and disseminated by thousands over the whole 
land. And yet when collected into a volume, the demand ap- 
_ peared to be as great as ever. We do not marvel at this. Any 
thing which is a genuine product of the heart, will commend 
itself to the convictions of other men. And as these letters are 
such an effusion, we are persuaded they will reach and rouse 
many a conscience hitherto slumbering in the lethargy of Roman- 
ism, and work like leaven in the diffusion of a spirit of calm but 
determined opposition to the soul-destroying despotism and cor- 
ruptions of popery. 


The unpopular doctrines of the Bible: a Discourse in defence 
of the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty. By Ashbel G. Fair- 
child. Fourth edition, enlarged and improved. Pittsburgh: 
1847. pp. 114. 12mo. 


Tu doctrines here discussed are those of divine appointment, 
29* 
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election of grace, election of infants, and definite atonement. By 
the election of infants the author means that all infants dying in 
infancy are elect, and he shows that Calvinism, in opposition to 
ritualism which confines salvation to baptized infants, gives the 
broadest and most scriptural foundation of hope in regard to 
those who die before they are able to discern good from evil. ‘This 
little work is a clear, popular and forcible statement and defence 
of the several doctrines to which it refers. It strikes us as 
remarkably adapted to meet the common objections arising from 
misconception and prejudice against these articles of our faith. 


The Rule and Measure of Christian Charity. By Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D.D. Charleston, S.C. 1847. 


Tue first point urged in this discourse is that “ covetousness 
is the great iniquity of our times.” The second is that Christian 
charity, so far as giving is concerned, must, to deserve the name, 
be willing, conscientious, and prompted by the love of Christ. 
The rule and measure are found in the proposition, “all must 
give, and all must give in exact accordance with the means 
which God has entrusted to their stewardship.” Dr. Smyth is 
indefatigable in his efforts to do good through the press, and this 
sermon is another proof both of his zeal and ability in the work 
of benevolence. ‘ 


An Address on the Reflex Influence of Foreign Missions. De- 
livered before the Society of Inquiry of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, May 13, 1847. By the Rey. Henry 
Mandeville, Professor of Moral Science and Belles Lettres, in 
Hamilton College, N. Y. 8vo. pp. 35. New York: Robert 
Carter. 1847. bs 


Tus is a pious, well reasoned, instructive address. We do 
not wonder that the society to which it was delivered deemed 
it worthy of being committed to the press. ‘The author has de- 
monstrated conclusively, and with no small amount of eloquence, 
that the reflex influence of foreign missions is powerful and 
most happy on the individual who engages in the work on the 
Church, and on the world. It will be a precious pledge of the 
enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, when the spirit of this 
Address shall be widely diffused and cordially received. 
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Sacrifice and Atonement. By Samuel W. Lynd, D. D. — Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

We are pleased to find our brethren of the Baptist Church, 
paying more attention to the Old Testament, than formerly. 
We are of opinion, that a diligent study of the scriptures of the 
Old Testament, especially of the Pentateuch, is necessary to 
the acquisition of correct and consistent views of Bible ‘Theology, 
and of the principles on which the Christian Church is founded. 
And it is believed, that what we deem errors in the Baptist sys- 
tem, have arisen from too great a neglect of the Old Dispensa- 
tion, and the exact relation which it bears to the New. Dr. 
Lynd, the author of the book now noticed, appears to be an 
evangelical man, who has studied the ritual laws of Moses with 
care, and has with no small success entered into the explanation 
of the typical import of the ceremonies of the Mosaic dispensation. 
It is difficult to determine accurately, in many cases, what insti- 
tutions or rites, are of a typical character, and more difficult 
~ to know how far we should go in tracing the analogy between 

the type and the anti-type. Doubtless, the Fathers generally 
erred on the side of excess, and spiritwalized many passages, 
which ought to be understood in a simple literal sense. The 
same has been the error, though in an inferior degree, of many 
excellent writers since the Reformation. The celebrated Wit- 
sius, a favourite of ours, has a dissertation on the Tabernacle and 
the Jewish rites connected with its worship, which we have 
‘often read with much pleasure, and we trust, profit; but this 
earned and excellent theologian pushes his analogies, in some 
cases, far beyond our capacity to follow him. And McEwen, 
‘a Scotch writer on the types, has, with much that is good, 
offended against the rules of sound interpretation, in the same 
way. And in our own country, the fashion of allegorizing plain, 
historical passages, and running out all the minute circumstances 
of parables to a disgusting extent, has not been uncommon with 
many ministers of the Baptist Church; especially the unedu- 
cated in the south and west. Such discourses we have often 
heard, and in some cases, the allegory was carried so far as to 
furnish striking examples of the ludicrous; but which would 
~ be unsuitable to be here exhibited. 'The same tendency to 
excess on the same side, has also been manifest in the more 
rigid class of Scotch Presbyterians. 
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But there is another extreme, and of this we entertain stronger 
fears than of this; for we think there is less danger from 
the practice of giving a pious AeRRink to a text, which it was 
not intended to signify, than reducing it to a meaning which is 
of no consequence. ‘The Tule adopted by some learned critics, 
derived from the German school of hermeneutics, is, that we 
have no authority for considering any thing to be typical, which 
is not so represented in scripture. 'This rule seems to be adopted 
not only by Neologists, but by such distinguished Biblical 
scholars as Bishop Marsh, and Professor Moses Stuart. If this 
indeed be correct, our system of typology is reduced within very 
narrow bounds, But, we are persuaded, that as types are a 
species of prophecy, the same principles of interpetation are ap- 
plicable to them as to other prophecies. Now, no interpreter 
of prophecy, has ever proposed that no predictions should be 
considered as fulfilled, except those whose fulfilment is recorded 
in the inspired scriptures. But, how do we know that a pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled, but by the coincidence between the 
meaning of the words and symbols, with certain events which 
are known by authentic history ? as in the case of the fulfilment 
of our Lord’s prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Our author pursues the middle way between these two extremes, 
and, in the main, is felicitous in his interpretations. 

It seems to have been the principal end of the work before 
us, to exhibit the author’s views on the necessity, value, and 
extent of the atonement. And an impartial consideration of 
the sacrifices of the Old Dispensation will lead the honest inqui- 
rer to the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction. Accordingly, some 
of our ablest writers on the atonement have pursued this course. 
Among these may be reckoned Doct. John Pye Smith, Arch- 
bishop Magee, Jerram, Outram, and John Owen. Our author, 
after establishing by very conclusive arguments, the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s sufferings, undertakes to answer some stale 
Socinian objections, where he appears to us to have fallen into 
some confusion and inconsistency, and to have made concessions 
not necessary. ‘The part to which we more particularly refer, is 
found on pp. 128, 129, where the writer considers the objection, 
“that the atonement is incompatible with the gracious nature of 
pardon.” Here, in our opinion, Dr. Lynd, in his answer, concedes 
the main principle on which vicarious atonement rests. And 
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_ he seems to us to abandon the true scriptural doctrine of atone- 
ment, and to adopt the new' divinity scheme, which we hold to 
be utterly inconsistent with that very view of vicarious atone- 
ment, before so ably established. But our space does not admit 
of our entering further into the subject. 

On the extent of the atonement also, the author has attempted 
what many ingenious men have before him, to reconcile two in- 
compatible theories. He adopts what has sometimes been called 
the Bacterian, or perhaps, more properly, the Hopkinsian 
theory of ageneral atonement. But upon thorough investigation 
it will appear, that the doctrine of sovereign election is utterly 
inconsistent with the doctrine of universal atonement. The 
only thing which a Calvinist can consistently hold is, the univer- 
sal sufficiency of the atonement for all men, and although this is 
‘true; yet it only serves to justify the universal gospel call; 
which, by the way, however, Dr. Gill, and many others deny. On 
this point, our author assumes a self-complacent, dictatorial air, 
and treats the sentiments of such theologians as Turretin and 
Symington, with very little respect. He seems to think that 
the argument derived from the universal terms of certain texts 
is altogether unanswerable; whereas, some of. the most learned 
of the advocates of universal atonement have conceded, that 
nothing can be inferred from these terms in favour of this 
doctrine. And most of them cannot be interpreted without 
limitation, unless you will play into the hands of the Universal- 
ists. 

With the exceptions stated, we are pleased with the work of 
Dr. Lynd. 


A Manual of Devotion for Soldiers and Sailors. Comprising, 
1. Forms of Prayer, Public and Private. 2. A Compend of 
Bible Truth. 3. The Assembly's Shorter Catechism. 4. A 
selection of Psalms and Hymns. Philadelphia. Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. 
ins is a seasonable publication. Great complaint has been 
made by many serious persons, that no suitable provision was 
made for the instruction and edification of such soldiers and 
sailors as had been educated in the Presbyterian and other evan- 
gelical denominations, who are not accustomed to use the Book 
of Common Prayer. 
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The only part of this Manual which is original, is a portion of 
the prayers; but most of these, we find on examination, are 
taken from Jenks and others. 'The composition of devotional 
prayers has always been esteemed very difficult; few who have 
made the attempt have succeeded. 

It may seem to some an inconsistent thing, for those who are — 
opposed to the use of forms of prayer in the worship of God, — 
to publish a book of forms. To which it may be answered, 
that though there may be a few persons who are conscientiously 
opposed to all forms of prayer—we have known such—yet their — 
number is small. Presbyterians do not neglect all use of forms 
as sinful, or reject them as useless; but they object to the impo- — 
sition of such forms on the church as necessary, and confining 
ministers and people to the use of prayers composed by unin- 
spired men, who lived huudreds of years ago, and who could not 
be acquainted with our circumstances. Why should not the 
pious and learned ministers now compose prayers, as well as 
those who lived in former years? Good prayers may be useful 
to many, who have not yet learned to make prayers for them- 
selves. 

We are glad to see this Manual, and hope it will be widely — 
circulated among the defenders of our country, for whom it was 
compiled. 


The Holy War, made by Shaddai upon Diabolus, for regaining 
the Metropolis of the World, or the losing and taking again 
the town of Mansowl. By John Bunyan, author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Illustrated by engravings. Revised by the 
Committee of Publication of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. Philadelphia. 


Ir is not our usual custom to notice books, which have been long — 
before the Christian community; butas we believe this is the first 
American edition of al work of one of the best men and greatest 
geniuses of the 17th century, we will merely remark, that the 
work has been brought out by the Baptist Publication Society, 
in a very attractive style. We recollect to have heard a great 
reader, and a great admirer of the old tinker, as he called Bunyan, 
say, that there was much more genius displayed in the “ Holy 
War, than in the Pilgrim’s Progress;” but certainly the majority 
haye not been of this opinion; for while the latter is read by 
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Arr. l—Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A., 


late Senior Fellow of King’s College, and Minister of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, with a selection from his writings and 
correspondence; edited by the Rey. William Carus, M. A., 
Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College, and Minister of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. The American edition edited 
by the Right Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine, Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, for the Diocese of Ohio. New 
York, Robert Carter, 58 Canal street: Pittsburg, 56 Market 
street. 


Tux Rey. Charles Simeon was a burning and a shining light 


in the English church in his day. Although there were among 
his contemporaries, men of greater genius and greater learning, 
yet it may reasonably be doubted, whether any individual, during 
the period of his ministry, left so extensive and so deep an im- 
pression on the public mind, as Mr. Simeon. In our opinion, 
evangelical religion, in the Church of England, owes mare to his 
exertions, under the blessing of God, than to the labours of any 
one man. The reader, however, will be better able to form a 
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judgment of this matter, when he has perused the following brief 
narrative of his life, derive tirely from the extended “me- 
moir” contained in the volume, the title of which is placed at the 
head of this article. ts 

Mr. Simeon was honourably descended, both by the father’s 
and mother’s side, and was born at Reading, September 24, 1758. 
At an early age, he was sent to the Royal College, at Eton; and 
after a due course of study, succeeded to a-scholarship in King’s 
College, Cambridge. The characteristics of his youth, which 
were most remarkable were, great sprightliness and vehemence 
of temper, and a strong propensity to exercises and sports, which 
required great bodily agility. In his moral conduct, though not’ 
free from juvenile faults, he was by no means profligate ; not- 
withstanding the strong expressions of self-condemnation which 
he made use of, when his eyes were opened to see the malignity 
of sin. 

His religious views and exercises may be best learned from 
the narrative which he has left of his own experience, written 
in 1823: 

“T begin then with my early life. But what an awful scene 
does that present to my view! Never have I reviewed it, for 
thirty-four years past, nor even can I to my dying hour, without 
the deepest shame and sorrow. My vanity, my folly, my wick- 
edness, God alone knoweth, or can bear to know. ‘To enter into — 
a detail of particulars would answer no goodend. If I be found 
at last a prodigal restored to his father’s house, God will in no 
ordinary measure be glorified in me; the abundance of my sin- 
fulness will display in most affecting colours, the superabundance 
of his grace. 

“On my coming to college, in 1779, it was but the third day 


» after my arrival that I understood, that I should be expected in 


the space of about three weeks, to attend the Lord’s Supper. 
What! said I, must I attend? On being informed that I must, 
the thought rushed into my mind, that Satan himself was as fit 
to attend as I, and that if I must attend, I must prepare for my 
attendance there. Without a moment’s loss of time, I bought the 
old “Whole Duty of Man,” (the only religious book that I had 
ever heard of) and began to read it with great diligence, at the 
same time re-calling my ways to remembrance, praying to God- 
for mercy; and so earnest was I in these exercises, that in three 
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weeks I made myself quite ill, with reading, fasting, and prayer. 
From that day to this, blessed, foreyer blessed be my God, I have 
never ceased to regard the sal ation of my soul as the one thing 
needful. Jam farsi from con nsiderin ng it a good thing that young 
men in the university should be compelled to go to the table of 
the Lord; for it has an evident tending to lower in their estima- 
tion that sacred ordinance, and to harden them in their iniquities. 

“T continued with unabated earnestness to search and mourn 
over the numberless iniquities of my former life; and so greatly 
was my mind oppressed with the weight of them, that I fre- 
quently looked upon the dogs with envy, wishing, if it were pos- 
sible, that I could be blessed with their mortality, and they be 
cursed with immortality i in my stead. I set myself immediately : 
to undo all my former sins, as far as I could, and did so in some 
instances which required great self-denial. 

“ My distress of mind aa for about three months, and 
well might it have contiaued for years, for my sins were more 
in number than the hairs of my head, or than the sands on the 
sea, shore; but God, at last, in infinite condescension, began to 
smile upon me, and to give me a hope of acceptance with him. 
The circumstances attendant on this were very peculiar. My 
efforts to remedy my former misdeeds had been steadily pursued, 
and ina manner that leaves me no doubt to whose gracious assis- 
tance they were owing ; and in comparison of approving myself 
to God in this matter, I made no account of shame or loss, or any 
thing in the world; and if I could have practised it to a far 
greater extent, with the ultimate hope of benefit to myself and 
others, I think I should have done it. In proportion as I pro- 
ceeded in this work, I felt hope springing up in my mind, but it 
was an indistinct kind of hope, founded on God’s mercy to real Zz 
penitents. But in Easter week, as I was reading bishop Wilson 
on the Lord’s Supper, | met with an expression to this effect, 
‘That the Jews knew what they did when they transferred their 
sin to the head of the offering’ The thought rushed into my 
mind, ‘What! may I transfer all my guilt toanother? Has God 
provided an offering for me, that I may lay my sins on his head? 
then, God willing, I will not bear them on my own soul another 
moment longer” Accordingly, I sought to lay my sins on the 
sacred head of Jesus; and on the Wednesday began to have a 
hope of mercy; on Thursday, that hope increased; on Friday 
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and Saturday it became more strong, and on the Sunday morning 
I awoke early, with those words on my heart and lips, “Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day. Hallelujah, hallelujah.” From that hour, 
peace flowed in rich abundance into my soul; and at the Lord’s 
table in our chapel, I had the sweetest access to God, through 
my blessed Saviour. 

“From the time I found peace in my own soul, I was desirous 
to impart to others the benefits I had received. I therefore 
adopted a measure which must have appeared most singular to 
others, and which, perhaps, a more matured judgment might 


have disapproved ; but I acted in the simplicity of my heart, and 
Lam persuaded that God accepted it at my hands. I told my 


servant, that inasmuch as she and the other servants were pre- 
vented almost entirely from going to church, I would do my best 
to instruct them on Sunday evening, if they chose to come for 
that purpose. Several of them thankfully availed themselves of 
the offer, and came to me, and I read some good book to them, 
and used some of the prayers of the Liturgy for prayer, and 
though I do not know that any of them received substantial ben- 
efit to their souls, I think that the opportunities were not lost 
on myself; for I thereby cultivated a spirit of benevolence, and 
fulfilled in some measure that divine precept, ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’ 

“In the long vacation, I went home, and carried with me the 
same blessed desires. I had a brother, eight years older than 
myself, living with my father and managing as it were the house. 
I wished to instruct the servants, and to unite with them in family 
prayer; but I had no hope that a proposal of that kind would be 
acceded to, either by my father or brother. I therefore proposed 
it to the servants and established it myself, leaving it to my 
brother to join us or not, as he saw good. To my great joy, after 
it was established, my brother cordially united with me, and we 
statedly worshipped God in the family, morning and evening. I 
take for granted that my father knew of it, but I do not remem- 
ber that one word ever passed between him and me on the sub- 
ject.” 

Hitherto Mr. Simeon had no acquaintance with any truly re- 
ligious persons, and he knew but little of the snares and tempta- 
tions to which young disciples were exposed; and was very im- 
perfectly instructed in what related to Christian duty. It was 
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not long, therefore, before Satan got an advantage over him, and 
led him into a disgraceful course. Having been accustomed to 
attend the races, he now went, wit out knowing it to be wrong; 
and an acquaintance engaged him in a game of cricket, and per- 


suaded him to remain with him several days, at Windsor. “On 
Sunday,” says he, “he proposed to go and visit a friend about 
fifteen miles off; and to that proposal I acceded. Here, I sinned 
against God and my own conscience; for although I knew not 
the evil of races and balls, I knew full well that I ought to keep 
holy the Sabbath day. He carried me about ten miles in his 
pheton, and then we proceeded the remainder of the way on 
horseback. The day was hot, it was about the 26th of August, 
1779; and when we arrived at the gentleman’s house, I drank a 
good deal of cool tankard. And, after dinner, not aware of the 
strength of the cool tankard, I drank wine just as I should have 
done, if I had drunk nothing else; and when I came to return on 
horseback, I was in a state of utter intoxication. The motion of 
the horse increased the effect of the liquor, and deprived me 
entirely of my senses. Major B. rode before, and I followed; 
but my horse, just before I came to a very large heath, turned 
in to an inn, and the people seeing my state, took me off the 
horse. Major B., not seeing me behind, rode back to inquire for 
me; and when he found what condition I was in, he put me into 
a post-chaise, and carried me to the inn where we had taken our 
horses. Here we were forced to stop all night. The next 


morning we returned in his pheton to Windsor. I do not recol- 


lect, whether my feelings were very acute that day; I rather 
think not. The next morning we went to a public breakfast 
and a dance, at Egham, which at that time was always on the 
Tuesday ensuing after the races. ‘There I spentan hour or two, 
and after returning with him to Windsor, I proceeded on my 
way to Reading. I went through Salthill, and seeing Mrs. Marsh 
standing at her inn-door, I entered into a little conversation with 
her. She asked me whether I had heard of the accident which 
had happened to a gentleman of Reading, on the Sunday even- 
ing before, and then told me that a gentleman from Reading had 
fallen from his horse in a state of intoxication, and had been 
killed on the spot. What were my feelings now! I had eigh- 
teen miles to ride, and all alone. How was I filled with wonder 
at the mercy of God towards me! Why was it not myself in- 
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stead of the other gentleman? Why was he taken and I left ? 
And what must have been my state to all eternity, if I had then 
been taken away? In violating the Sabbath, I had sinned de- 
liberately, and for doing so, God had left me to all the other sins 
that followed. How shall I adore his name to all eternity, that 
He did not cut me off in these sins, and make mea monument of 
his heaviest displeasure !” 

“After this, | went on comfortably, through the goodness of 
God, for nearly a year; but having read a good deal in Hervey’s 
works, I was much perplexed in my mind, respecting the nature 
of saving faith.” . . By the advice of some one, he applied to 

‘Dr. Loveday, for instruction, who lent him the third volume of 

archbishop Sharpe’s sermons on casuistical subjects. ‘These he 
read with great profit; “they showed me that Hervey’s view of 
saving faith was erroneous. And from that day to this, I have 
never had a doubt on the subject. I think it clear even to de- 
monstration, that assurance is not of the nature of saving faith: 
a simple reliance on Christ for salvation, is what the word of 
God requires ; assurance is a privilege, not a duty.” 

“Though by nature and habit of an extravagant disposition, I 
practiced the most rigid economy; and in this I was very much 
assisted by allotting my small income so as to provide for every 
the minutest expense, and at the same time consecrating a stated 
part of my income to the Lord, together with all that I could 
save out of the part reserved for my own use. ‘This made econ- 
omy truly delightful, and enabled me to finish my three years of 
scholarship without owing a shilling; whilst others, my contem- 
poraries, incurred debts of several hundred pounds. To this 
hour do I reap the benefit of these habits; for though my income 
is now very large, I never indulge in any extravagance. I have 
it is true, my establishment on rather a high scale in comparison 
of others; but I never throw away my money in foolish indul- 
gences, nor spend more of my income on myself, than I believe 
God himself approves. I appear to spend a great deal; but by 
constant and careful economy,I in reality spend scarcely half 
what I should in general be thought to spend; and of the indul- 
gences I have, I am persuaded I F could sacrifice far the greater 
a without a moment’s regret, if there were occasion for my so 
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It: appears from an inspection of his private accounts, that, at 
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this time, he was accustomed to give one third of his income ~ 


‘in charity. And it may be mentioned in this connexion, that 


through his whole life, he managed his pecuniary affairs with 
the utmost exactness. In some cases this was perhaps carried 
to an extreme. On one occasion, in balancing his accounts 
for the year, a very small error was indicated, but it could not be 
ascertained without a laborious search how it originated. He 
could not rest satisfied until the matter was fully explained, he 
therefore gave £20 toa clerk, as a reward for going over the 
whole of the long and complicated account until he should find 
the true source of the error. How very different is this from 
the loose and inaccurate methods in which most clergymen keep 


their accounts. Economy is undoubtedly a Christian virtue, 


when it is practised with a view to doing justice to those to whom 
we are indebted, or when the motive is to save as much as pos- 
sible for the treasury of the Lord. 

Among the preachers who occasionally officiated at St. Mary’s 
Church, Mr. Simeon watched carefully to see whether any of 
them preached the sentiments which he had been led to entertain. 


At length, he heard a certain Mr. Atkinson, who came nearer to 


the truth of the gospel ashe viewed it, than any other; he 
therefore made ita point to attend, every Sunday, at St. Ed- 


-ward’s chapel, where he preached; and was somewhat surprised 


that as he was the only gownsman who attended there, that the 
preacher never noticed him, nor invited him to come and see 
him. At length, however, Mr. A did invite him to tea; but 
another gentleman, who appeared not to be religious, being pre- 
sent, no conversation on vital piety took place. Not long after 
Mr. Simeon invited Mr. Atkinson to sup with him, and being 
alone, he dropped some expressions which greatly surprised Mr. 
A., for all this time, he had taken him fora proud Pharisee. 


"An intimate acquaintance and delightful fellowship ensued, which 


was quickly followed by an introduction to other evangelical 
Christians; particularly, to a young clergyman, by the name of 
Venn, the son of the excellent author of the “New Whole 
Duty of Man.” With this young minister Mr. Simeon entered 
into a most intimate and endearing friendship, which continued 
uninterrupted through life. And by means of the son, he was 
made acquainted with his pious and venerable father. As far as 
can be learned from Mr. Simeon’s narrative, there was not at 
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this time, a single serious, evangelical Christian in the University 
of Cambridge. It will be well to remember this fact, that we 
may form a just estimate of Mr. Simeon’s influence in promoting 
true religion in that seat of science. 

Mr. Simeon was ordained by the bishop of Ely,on the 26th 
of May 1762. His first labours were in the parish of his friend 
Mr. Atkinson, for whom he preached. during the long College 
vacation. He appears to have entered on the work with zeal 
and diligence, for he informs us, that he not only preached in 
the pulpit, but visited every family in the parish, making no 

ifference between the rich and poor, between churchmen and 


dissenters. After a few weeks, there was a considerable stir 


among the dry bones; the house was crowded with hearers, and 
three times as many came to the communion as before. He tells 
us, that while visiting the people, he had a friendly dispute with 
the dissenting minister about the doctrine of election which he 
could not then receive, because he could not see how it could be 
separated from the doctrine of reprobation. “But,” says he, “1 
was not violent against it; being conyinced as much as I was of 
my own existence, that whatever others might do, I myself, 
should no more have loved God if he had not first loved me, or 
turned to God, if he had not by his free and sovereign grace 
turned me, than a cannon ball would of itself return to the ori- 
fice from which it had been shot out. But I soon learned that I 
must take the scriptures with the simplicity of a little child, 
and be content to receive on God’s testimony, what he has re- 
vealed, whether I can unravel all the difficulties that attend it or. 
not; and from that day to this, I have never had a doubt respect- 
ing that doctrine.” 

Mr. Simeon was just on the point of leaving Cambridge, to 
reside with his father, when an event occurred, which gave a 
turn to his whole future life. Often, as he says, when passing 
Trinity church the wish would come into his mind, “O that I 
had the privilege of preaching the gospel in that house! but he 
entertained no more idea of the wish being realized, than of 
being placed in the see of Canterbury. But now, when his 
goods were partly packed up to leave Cambridge, the incum- 
bent of Trinity died, and he wrote immediately to his father to 
apply to the bishop for the living. The parishioners, however, 
were violently opposed to him, and were in favour of Mr. Ham- 
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mond, who had been for some time the curate of the rector. : 


They now immediately chose him to be their lecturer, knowing 


* 


that without the income from this, the salary would be so incon- _ 


siderable that Mr. Simeon would not accept of it. They also 
sent a petition to the bishop, in favour of Mr. Hammond, inform- 
ing him at the same time, that they had already chosen him 
lecturer. Finding how violent their opposition was, Mr. Simeon 
went to a public meeting of the parishioners, at the vestry, and 
assured them, that his only motive for wishing for the place, was, 
that he.might do them good; and if upon further reflection, it did 


not seem improper, he would decline all further competition for — 


the place. Accordingly, he went home, and wrote a letter to 
send to the bishop in accordance with this declaration, but he 
was too late for the mail. And reflecting on the subject in the 
night, it occurred forcibly to his mind, that his writing to the 
bishop was a foolish thing ; for if the ishop did not intend to 
give the living to him, the letter would be useless, and if he 
did, he ought not to throw away an opportunity of doing good, 
which might never occur again. He determined then to wait 
the event; if the living should be given to Mr. Hammond, he 
should have nothing to do respecting it; but he determined if he 
should receive the appointment, he would appoint Mr. H. his 
curate and allow him the whole of the income; and thus while 
he fulfilled the wishes of all parties, he would have the door open, 
for future usefulness, if Providence should so order affairs. The 
parishioners, however, in their anxiety to keep him out, wrote 
to the bishop that he had declined, and urging the appointment 
of Mr. H. The bishop, somewhat provoked by their importu- 
nity, wrote to Mr. Simeon, that if he chose he might have the 
living, but that, in no case would he bestow it on Mr.H. The 
disappointment greatly irritated the people, and most of them 
put locks on their pews, and Mr. 8. had no opportunity, for 
several years, of doing them any good. But he hired a room for 
religious meetings, which was soon too small for those who came, 
so that he had to hire a room ina neighbouring parish. Mr. 
Simeon’s labours were not, however, without success; many 
persons seemed to have their eyes so far open and their hearts 
so far interested, that they were fond of attending his ministry ; 
but haying opportunity to preach only once in the week in his 
own church, he made it a practice to go about and preach wher- 
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ever he could get opportunity, among the neighbouring ministers, 
And he had good reason to believe that his preaching in this 
manner, was blessed to the saving conversion of many. From 
the commencement of his ministry, he took much pains in the 
preparation of his sermons; not only as to their matter, but also 
to their style and method, so as to render them clear and instruc- 
tive. Indeed, sermonizing was the great business of his life. 
At first he adopted such rules as commended themselves o his 
understanding; and afterwards, when he became acquainted with 
laude’s Essay,” he was gratified to find that there was so per- 
1agreement between his own principles of composition, 
rules laid down by thiseminent man. Like other young 
rs, however, he had his difficulties at the beginning. 
n [ began to write at first,” says he, “I knew no more than 

a brute how to make a sermon. And after a year or so, I gave, 
up my writing, and began to preach from notes, but I so stam- 
mered an bled, that I felt this was worse than before, and 
so I was obliged to take to a written sermon again. At last, 


however, the reading a sermon appeared to be so heavy and dull, 


that I once more made an attempt with [short] notes, and deter- 
mined if I did not now succeed, to give up preaching altogether.” 
This practice he continued until near the close of his life, when 
the decay of his powers rendered it necessary to make use of his 
written sermons. ‘These sermons, however, he read over a num- 
ber of times, so that he might have perfect ease in the delivery ; 
and he was of opinion that it was presumptuous to expect the 
Lord’s blessing on what cost him nothing. It was from an early 
period his custom, when he returned home from preaching, to 
write down the thoughts which had occurred to him in delivery 
or afterwards; and in this manner his twenty-one volumes of 
sketches, except such discourses as were written out in full, were 
prepared. His style of delivery, which to the last was remarka- 
bly lively and impressive, in his early days was earnest and im- 
passioned, in an extraordinary degree. "The intense fervour of 
his feelings, he cared not to conceal or restrain. His whole soul 
was in his subject, and he spoke and acted exactly as he felt. 
Sometimes, indeed, his looks and gestures became grotesque, from 
the violence of his feelings, but his action was entirely unstudied, 
and sometimes very striking and commanding, and always sincere 
and serious. At that time earnestness and much action, were 
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unusual in the pulpit ; and the prejudice against his preaching 
was probably as much owing to his manner, as to his matter. 
“My parish,” says he, “after two or three years, made a formal 
complaint against me to the bishop; they complained that I 
preached so as to alarm and terrify them, and that the people 
came and crowded the church and stole their books. The bishop 
wrote to me, and I answered him at length, vindicating my 
preaching, and denying the charges that were brought against 
me.” . .+. “In my preaching, I endeavoured to “pare 
myself to God, with fidelity and zeal; but I do not now think 
that I did it in a judicious way. I thought, to declare the trutl 
with boldness, was the one object which I ought to keep in vi 
and this is a very general mistake among young preac 
did not sufficiently attend to the example. of our Lord and his 
apostles, in speaking as men were able to bear my and as admin- 
istering milk to babes, and strong meat to men.” 

After Mr. Simeon had been about a year in the ministry, he 
formed an acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. Houseman, of Lancas- 
ter, of whom we gave some account in a former number, and this 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimate friendship, which con- 
tinued through life. Indeed Mr. Houseman had good reason to 
esteem Mr. Simeon very highly in love, for he considered him 
his spiritual father ; and Mr. Simeon rejoiced over Mr. Houseman 
as the first fruits of his labours in Cambridge. On a certain oc- 
casion, when Mr. Houseman had to reside some time in college, 
Mr. Simeon took him into his rooms and gave him accommoda- 
tions there for three months. The intercourse between these 
two congenial spirits must have been very delightful. Mr. 
Houseman’s estimation of the religious character of Mr. Simeon, 
is strongly expressed in the following testimony: “Never did 
I see such consistency and reality of devotion—such warmth of 
piety—such zealand love. Never did I see one who so abounded 
in prayer. I owe that great and holy man a debt which never 
can be cancelled.” 

This may be the proper place also to insert the opinion of the 
Venns, respecting Mr. Simeon. In the diary of the elder, it is 
written: “Our dear friend Simeon came over to see me, very 
much improyed and grown in grace; his very presence is a 
blessing.” > 

And the Rev. Henry Venn, in a letter to his father, says: 
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« Your account of Simeon is very just; my Rarsconcerning him 
greatly abate. He pears indeed, to be mech more humbled 
from a knowledge of | * He is a most alftetionate fread 
and a lively Christian.” 

Respect for Nin Simeon, also evidently increased ameng the 
members of the waiversity ; for in December, 1796, Dr, Guyana, 

ing to be absent, sent Lr Mr Simeon, and invited him to 
take his place and preach in St, Mary's; aad in the mest friendly 
manner requested to see his sermon, for he observed, that the 

would be critical, He boked it over and made a few 
orrections, and then told him he should be ready to defend it 
every where. At first, there seemed some disposition in the 
crowd of gownsmen present, to give some annoyance; but when 
they heard the lucid arrangement of his exardium, and his serious 
and commanding manner, the most respectial and nvetted atten- 
tion succeeded, and universal solemnity prevailed; so that many 
went away With very different feelings from those with which 
they came, Of two young men, who came as scoffers, one was 
heard to say to the other, “ Well, Simeon is no feel, however;” 
to which the other answered, “ Did you ever hear such a sermon?” 

He now thought it expedient to establish a weekly lecture in 
his church, in the evening; dat such a service ima parish chapel 
in Cambridge, was entirely unknown; and he met with many 
trials from the students, who often created a disturbance, espe- 
cially at the close of the meeting; he, therefore, made it a prac- 
tice to go down to the front door hamediately after sermon, and 
seize any man whom he found mistehaving; and if they did net 
submit, he threatened them with the censures of the university. 
All this time, however, a _hrge number of were kept 
locked. On this subject, he consulted Seott, who 
said, that except by the bishop's orders, no pews except freulty- 
pews could legally be kept locked. Bat he did not like to enter 
on litigation with nearly the whole parish, 

Among the many excellent young mea over whem Mr. Simeon 
exercised a salutary influence, and who became eminently usefal 
in promoting evangelical religion, was Thomas "Thomason, ‘This 
young man, equally distinguished for piety and talents, writes 
to his correspondent, “ Mi, Simeon a shepherd 
over his sheep. He takes delight in and has us 
constantly at his rooms. He has with us as re- 
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spects our situation in college. His Christian love and zeal 
prompt him to notice us.” And in a letter to his mother, he 
says, “ God has heaped upon me more fayours than ever. Mr. 
Simeon has invited me to his Sunday evening lectures. This I 
consider one of the greatest advantages I ever received. The 
subject of his lectures is Natural and Revealed Religion. These 
he studies and puts together, with much pains and attention. 
He reads the fruit of his labours to us, and explains it ; we write 
after him. He then dismisses us with prayer.” Again, “His 
kindness to us exceeds all bounds, and his example such as w 
shall do well to imitate when God in his providence shall place 
usin the church. . . His sermons are very usefuland bold. It 
is astonishing how free he is from all fear of man, In this re- 
spect, his character is shining. Although his congregation on 
Sunday evening is partly composed of such as come to mock, yet 
he never spares them, but declares faithfully the whole counsel 
of God. What evidences his zeal in the cause of God, perhaps, 
more than anything else, is that after labouring and labouring for 
his young men, that his lectures may be as profitable as possible, 
he then kneels down and thanks God, that he makes him in any 
degree useful to his dear, dear young servants. 'This should be 
a great spur to us, that we may, as it were, céoperate with him, 
and live in continual dependence upon, and communion with 
God, that thus by every effort in our power, aided by the grace 
of God, we may at length realize his wishes concerning us.” 

In another letter, he says, “'There are many Christians in this 
town, in Mr. Simeon’s loving society, whose faith is lively, and 
whose experience is as deep in divine things, as any, perhaps, 
you ever met with. He has above one hundred whom he con- 
siders his flock, whom he has reason to believe the Lord has 
called and blessed. ‘To these he pays every attention; not to 
mention, that he is continually visiting them, he meets them 
every week by themselves in a room in the town, which he has 
hired for the purpose. On these occasions he exhorts them in 
a close and heart-searching manner, and enters into the more 
deep and spiritual part of religion.” 

Mr. Simeon once visited Mr. Fletcher, of Madely, and the ac- 
count he gives of his visit is truly delightful. As soon as he en- 
tered the house, Mr. Fletcher took him by the hand, and brought 
him into the parlour, where they spent a few minutes in prayer, 
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that a blessing might rest upon his visit. As soon as he had 
done prayer, he asked him if he would preach for him. After 
some hesitation, Mr. Simeon complied; and away they went 

t the chureh. Here Mr. Fletcher took a bell and went all 
through the village ringing it, and telling the people that a cler- 
gymano trom Cambridge had come to preach to them, and they : 
must come to hear him. The account which Mr. Simeon gives 
af his behaviour during the whole of the yisit, gives one an equal 
idea of his goodness and zeal for the cause of Ged. Hecame toa 
smith’s shop im the course of their walks, and to one, who was 
hammering the iron upon the anvil, he said, “Oh pray to God 
that he may hammer that hard heart of yours’—to another 
who was heating the iron, “It is thus that God tries his peo- 
ple im the furnace of afiliction.” To a third, “See Thomas, 
if you cam make such a furnace as that, think what a furnace 
Ged can make for ungodly souls.” . 

Mr. Marsden was one of Mr. Simeon’s most intimate frends, 
and bad access to him im his most retired moments. From him 
we have the following interesting anecdote: Calling one day on 
Mc. Simeon, he found him so absorbed in the contemplation of 
the Son of God, and so overpowered with a display of his merey 
to his soul, that full of the animating theme, he was incapable of 
prenouncing a single word. At length after an interval. with 
accents big, he exclaimed.glory! glory! glory! His biographer 
informs us, that he was much affected with this narrative. “I 
asked myself why I was so much a stranger to this? Why — 
such coldness im my soul? If I love, why am I thus? Yeu 
have neither part nor lot in this matter; you are yet in the gall 
ef bisterness and bend of iniquity; for certainly, I thought, 
that religion is vain, which is not built on the present posses- 
sion of its joys.” Such was my feeling, when coming to this 
ehald of God, I found him in tenfold more misery than myself. 
He could scarcely discourse now from a deep humiliation and 
contrition. Humbled before God, he could only cry out, my _ 
leanness! my leanness! and striking on his breast, uttered the 
publican’s prayer. I now perceived that God dispenses his f- 
vours how and when he pleases; and suits his dispensations to 
is to be ‘sober and vigilant, to ‘watch unto prayer.’ * 

As our chief object in this review is to exhibit Mr, Simeon’s 
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religious character and usefulness, we will make no apology for 
introducing an extract of a letter from him to the Rev. Mr. 
Stillingfleet, an evangelical clergyman of the church of England : 


My very pear Frienp snp Brorner— 

* * * “T find that an exceedingly close wall with God is 
necessary for the maintaining of fervour in intercession; some- 
times an extraordinary sense of want may beget fervour in our 
petitions, or peculiar mercy enliven our grateful acknowledg- 
ments; but it is scarcely ever that we can intercede with fer- 
vour unless we enjoy a habitual nearness to God. 'There have 
been seasons, when the Lord has a little enlarged my heart, in 
this particular; but they have been rare; and I haye found so 
little of it for these two or three years, that I am ashamed of 
myself, and afraid to say I will pray for any one. Indeed, from 
a consciousness of my weakness in this respect, I never go further 
than to say to those who desire’ a remembrance in my prayers, 
‘T hope I shall be enabled to do so” ThisI can freely confess to 
you, because God has endued you with a sympathizing spirit; 
and I am the rather led to do it, because it is too plain that you 
think of me far above what I really am. Indeed, so far forth as 
a dissatisfaction exists, this is a mark of grace. I hope I may, 
without presumption, say that I am under a gracious influence ; 
but there is nothing which I more condemn in others, or feel 
more strongly in myself, than a proneness to rest in the mere 
act of complaining, without getting my complaints removed. It 
is well our fellow creatures do not know us as God knows Us, or 
even as we know ourselves, for they could not possibly bear with 
us; but the patience of God is infinite; and therefore, vile as 
beyond all expression I feel myself to be, I find a kind of com- 
placency in saying, ‘Let me fall into the hands of God, for his 
mercies are great.’ Nevertheless, if I thought I should always 
continue as I now am, I should dread to have my existence pro- 
tracted any longer. But I live in hope; I know that he who 


‘quickeneth the dead, can heal the diseas@d. I trust he has done 


something already towards healing me, in many respects. Ona 
retrospect, I hope I can find, that in the space of several years, I 
have gained a little (though but a little,) ground. I think that 
I know more of myself than I once did; and that on the whole, I 
desire more to spend and be spent for the Lord. But oh! what 
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a blank! or, I should rather say, what a blot, is my whole life! 
God knoweth that I loathe myself, and that because I cannot 
loathe myself more. ‘The Lord send me better days! What joy 
_ would it afford me, my dear brother, to see your face again, and 
to hold sweet fellowship with you! Could I accomplish it con- 
sistently with my duty, I am persuaded, I could not force my 
hand to write ‘no,’ but I have three sermons on the Sabbath, 
and shall in a week or two haye one on a week day also, beside 
my private lecture, &c., &c. I must, therefore lay aside all 
thoughts of being absent again, on a Sunday ; unless some friend 
that is both able and willing, shall stand in my place. 'The Lord 
mercifully endues me with ability to endure labour. My voice, 
hitherto, through his goodness, abides in strength; and I am, 
upon principle, paying all the attention to my health that I pos- 
sibly can. I have a great work upon me, and much encourage- 
ment. Multitudes of gownsmen attend—prejudices wear away 
—the godly go on well. What can I wish for more to stimulate 
me? O that I had a mind to the work! such, I mean, as I ought 
to have, then we might hope the building would be carried up 
quicker. However, (thanks be to God), though we are ‘faint, we 
are yet pursuing.” I have had two young Scotch ministers to 
dine with me to-day. They brought a letter from Edinburgh; 
and I have unspeakable cause for gratitude that they did: God 
has been with us in a special manner. Surely, some have una- 
wares entertained angels. Dear Mr. Venn is much as usual; if 
his eye waxes dim, his heart does not wax cold. God is very 
abundantly gracious unto him. Grace and peace be multiplied 
unto you, my much honoured and most beloved brother, and with 
all nly dearest brethren in your parts. 
“Yours, &c. C. Stmeon.” 
In the year 1790, Mr. Simeon, at the urgent solicitation of a 
Scotch minister, by the name of Buchanan, took a tour through 
Scotland, and preached extensively both in the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches. He said, that he felt fully authorized 
to preach in the latter, because Presbyterianism was the estab- 
lished religion of Scotland, as Episcopacy was of England. And 
. his preaching, there is good reason to think, was blessed to many; 
and to some who were already settled in the ministry. One re- 
markable instance is related by his biographer, in which he was 
providentially prevented from going where he designed, and was 
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led to the parish of a Mr. Stewart, with whom he spent the 
Sabbath, and for whom he preached. To this clergyman he 
spoke privately, in a plain and pointed manner, and this conver- 
sation led Mr. Stewart to entertain new views on the subject of 
vital piety. Afterwards he corresponded with Mr. Simeon, and 
acknowledged him to have been the instrument of his conversion 
to God. 
It may be as well to mention here, that through the solicitation 
of the same and other friends, Mr. Simeon repeated his visit to 
Scotland, and was again received with the utmost cordiality ; and, 
as before, preached much and to great acceptance. But whilst 
he was welcomed by the evangelical party in the Scotch church, 
the dominant party, called Moderates, were not pleased with the 
fervour of his ministry; and at the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly got an order passed, that no person except a reg- 
ular licentiate of one of their Presbyteries, should be permitted 
hereafter to preach in any of the pulpits of the establishment. 
A great change had taken place in the feelings of Mr. Simeon’s 
parishioners as early as 1794, for in that year, he was chosen lec- 
turer of Trinity church, and had the pleasure of having Mr. 
Thomasson for his curate. His greatest success, however, was in 
the conversion of two young men of the University, of the first 
rate abilities, both of whom had the honour, in their respective 


ears, of being senior wrangler, in the mathematical competition. 
? o to} 7 


The first of these was Mr. Sowerby, tutor of Queen’s College. 
His prejudices against Mr. Simeon had been exceedingly strong: 
but on one or two occasions he was induced by curiosity to hear 
him, and the truth was made effectual to his conviction, and it 
is believed, saving conversion. But the course of this very 
promising young minister was cut short by a rapid consumption. 
Mr. Simeon had the pleasure of administering to him the con- 
solations of the gospel, in his last moments. The other person 
referred to, was the Rev. Henry Martyn, whose name and char- 
acter are known throughout the Christian world. After his 


‘conversion, he took orders, and for several years, officiated as Mr. 


Simeon’s curate ; until, moved by zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen, he went as a missionary to the east. 
As might be expected, Mr. Simeon entered into the benevolent 


enterprises of the Bible and Missionary Societies with all his’ 
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heart. 'T'o promote the objects of these societies he was willing 
to travel and preach, until his strength was exhausted. 

The sun has its spots, and Mr. Simeon’s character with all its 
shining excellencies, was not free from glaring imperfections. 
These, his biographer does not attempt to conceal; but makes 
them sufficiently prominent, and observes, “It is of great impor- 
tance that the infirmities of the eminent servants of God should 
be faithfully recorded, in order that we may learn what trials and 
conflicts they had to endure, and how they gained power and ~ 
strength to obtain victory against the devil, the world, and 
the flesh. hus shall we be the more led to magnify God for 
his grace bestowed upon them, and at the same time derive com- 
fort and hope for ourselves, when endeavouring to subdue our 
own besetting sins. Amongst other infirmities, acknowledged 
already, it may be observed, that Mr. Simeon was much tried at 
times by a certain irritability of temper, which was doubtless 
not a little aggravated by occasional attacks of gout. No one 
could, however, be more sensible of the-evil than he was him- 
self; and never was any one more ready to confess and deplore 
his failings.” 

Mr. Simeon lost Mr. Sowerby by death, and both Thomason 
and Martyn went as missionaries to India; but he rejoiced in 
the benefit which the missionary cause received from the acces- 
sion of such men. He was not only deeply interested in the 
subject of foreign missions, for the conversion of the heathen; 
but in the latter years of his life, he entered with an uncommon 
ardour of zeal into the views and plans of those who formed the 
Society for the conversion of the Jews. ‘To this object he 
devoted much attention and labour, and in the year 1819, 
went over to Holland, to ascertain the condition of the Jews, and 
to promote measures for their conyersion. 

In a letter from Mr. Simeon to the Rev. J. B. Cartwright, we 
have his views of the nature and progress of religion, when he 
was near the end of his pilgrimage. 

“Religion, in its first rise in the heart isa personal matter be- 
tween God and a man’s own soul. A man desirous of obtaining 
mercy from god and peace to his own conscience reads the scrip- 
tures in order to find out the way of salvation, and marks with 
special care, those passages which assure him of acceptance with 
God, through the merits and mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


—~ 
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For a considerable time it is his own eternal welfare which en- 

grosses all his attention, and almost exclusively occupies his 
mind: and ,even the salvation of the whole world is of chief 
interest to him, as warranting a hope, that he himself may be a 
partaker of the blessings so freely offered, and exclusively dif- 
fused. But when he has obtained peace with God, then he 
searches the scriptures to find how he may adorn his holy pro- 
fession, and render to the Lord according to his stupendous 
benefits conferred on him. He sees that rove in all its branches 
is his bounden duty and his highest privilege ; and he determines, 
with God’s help, to live in the most enlarged exercise of that 
heavenly grace. Benevolence in all its offices, both towards the 
bodies and souls of men, is now cultivated by him with holy 
ardour, and every society that is engaged in imparting good to 
man is gladly encouraged by him. As religion advances in his soul, 
he takes deeper views of divine truth, and enters into considera- 
tions, which in the earlier stages of his career, found scarcely 
any place in his mind. He now enters into the character of 
Jehovah, as exhibited in the sacred volume, and his dispensations 
of providence and grace as there revealed. He traces up the 


“great work of redemption to the eternal counsels of Jehovah, 


and regards all its benefits whether bestowed on himself or 
others, as the fruits of God’s love manifested in Christ Jesus, and 
ratified with the blood of the everlasting covenant. He sees 
that covenant ‘ordered in all things and sure, and looks unto 


‘God to fulfil towards him all the engagements which from eter- 


nity He entered into with his only dear Son, and found his 
hopes of ultimate felicity, not only on the mercy but on the 
truth and fidelity of God. He now longs to see God’s 
glory advanced and his purposes accomplished; and in his 
prayers, as well as in his efforts, he labours to hasten forward 
this glorious consummation; yea, he determines to give God no 
rest till He arise and makes Jerusalem a praise on the earth... . 

“Thus, as it appears to me, Religion in its rise, interests us al- 
most exclusively about ourselves ; in its progress it engages us 
about the welfare of our fellow creatures: in its more advanced 
stages it animates us to consult on all things, and to exalt to the 
atmost of our power, the honour of our God.” 

As Mr. Simeon had, during the greater part of his public life, 
1 considerable income; and in some instances large sums put at 
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his disposal for charitable uses, he had it in-his power to do much 
good by promoting evangelical piety in the established church. 
One of the methods which he adopted, in common with some 
other benevolent rich men, was the purchase of advowsons or 
Church livings, and when they became vacant, supplying them 
with pious and evangelical ministers. 'The good effected by him 
in this way was great, and not confined to his own life time. 
Not long before his death, we find him taking a tour, for the 
purpose of visiting a number of parishes of which he had be- 
come the patron, and to which he had presented evangelical 
incumbents; and the result appears to have given him great 
satisfaction. But the influence of Mr. Simeon has been in no 
way so extensive and lasting as. by his homiletical discourses. 
These fill twenty-one volumes, and furnish an evangelical com- 
mentary on the whole Bible; and have furnished the materials: 
for the sermons of hundreds of preachers. Many by the use of 
Simeon’s skeletons have become acquainted with evangelical 
doctrine; and no doubt others have used these skeletons in com- 
posing their sermons merely for convenience, who cared nothing 
about doctrine. And thus, the people have been fed with truth, 
while their spiritual guide had no experimental knowledge of 
its excellence. We would not, however, recommend the use of 
such helps to our young ministers: it has a tendency to encour- 
age mental sloth; and prevent young men from exerting vig- 
orously their own faculties of invention and arrangement. 

We come now to the last scene of Mr. Simeon’s career; his 
dying moments. His vigour and usefulness were continued until 
within a short period of his death. He had just entered on his 
seventy-eighth year, when he took a bad cold, while on a visit to 
his bishop, who had recently come into the see. After his return 
home, he seemed to grow better, but on a raw day he would 
ride out, and the effect was an increase of the indisposition under 
which he was labouring.’ Soon after this all hope of recovery 
was taken away. He was told, that “many hearts are engaged 
in prayer for you.” He rejoined, “ In prayer, aye, and I trust in 
praise too—praise for countless, endless: mercies.” 

As his disease made rapid progress, on the Ist of October, 
about midnight he was raised up in his bed, when he said to 
those around him, “I am a poor fallen creature, and our nature 
is a poor fallen thing. There is no denying that, is there? It - 
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cannot be repaired ; there is nothing that I can do to repair it; 
well then, that is true. What would you advise in such a case ?” 
As he seemed to pause for an answer, one said, “ Surely, sir, to 
go as you always have done, as a poor fallen creature to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, confessing your sins, and imploring and expecting 
pardon and peace.” He answered, “That is just what I am doing, 
-and will do.” He was then asked, “Do you find the Lord Jesus 
to be very present, and giving you peace?” With a very re- 
markable expression of countenance, he replied, “Oh! yes, that 
I do, and he does not forsake me now. No: indeed, that NEVER 
can Bx.” 'The next day, seeing his friends standing round his 
‘bed, he said, “Infinite wisdom has devised the whole with infi- 
nite Jove. And infinite power enables me to rest on that power; 
and all is infinitely good and gracious.” One remarked, “How 
gracious is it that you should now have so little suflering.” 
“Whether I am to have a little less or more suffering, it matters 
not a farthing. Allis right and well, and just as it should be. 
Safe in a dear Father’s hands—all is secure. When I look to 
Him (here he spoke with fervent solemnity) I see nothing but 
faithfulness, immutability, and truth.. And [have not a doubt 
or a fear, but the sweetest peace. I canNoT HAVE MORE PEACE. 
But if I look another way, to the poor creature—Oh, there is 
nothing—nothing—but what is to be abhorred, and mourned 
over. Yes, J say that, and it is true.” After a season of stupor, 
he waked up, and began again, “ What is before me I know not: 
whether I shall live or die. But this I know, all things are 
ordered and sure. Every thing is ordered with wnerring wisdom, 
and unbounded love. He will perfect every thing, though at 
present, I know not what He is about to do with me. And 
about this, I am not in the least degree anxious.” Overhearing 
one of the attendants use the word despair, he said, with surpriz- 
ing energy, “ Despair, despair, who dares to advocate such a 
sentiment here? Despair—Oh, what a sweet peace, and joy, and 
affiance do I possess.” Seeing his friends round his bed, he said: 
“ You seem all to be anticipating what will not yet take place. I 
am not yet about to die, I know Lam not. Iam not yet ready.” 
His friend said, “ Dear sir, and what is wanting?” He replied, ina 
slow and solemn manner, “more humiliation—more simple affiance 
—and more entire surrender.” It was replied, “He will make all 
“perfect.” “Yes,” said he, “that he will.” Observing many persons 
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in the room, he observed, “You are all on a wrong scent, and all ina 
wrong spirit. You want to see what is called a dying scene. THat 
L agnor FRoM My INMost sout. I wish to be alone with my God, 
and to lie before Him as a poor, wretched, hell-deserving sinner. 
Yes, as a poor hell-deserving sinner.” He had often requested 
of his friend, Mr. Carus, that when that solemn hour arrived, no 
one but himself should be present. ‘Therefore, next night, re- 
collecting the number who had come into the room, he said, “Now 
I was much hurt at the scene last night—a scene—A death-bed 
scene I abhor from my inmost soul. No: I am, I know, the 
chief of sinners, and I hope for nothing but the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, to life eternal; and I shall be, if not the greatest 
monument of God’s mercy in heaven: yet the very next to it, 
for I know of none greater.” And after a pause, he said, “ And 
if we are to bring the matter to a point, it lies ina nutshell, and 
it is here, I look, as the chief of sinners, for the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus to eternal life. And I lie adoring the sovereignty 
of God in choosing such a one, and the mercy of God in pardon- 
ing such a one, and the patience of God in bearing with such a 
one, and the faithfulness of God in perfecting his work and per- 
forming all his promises to such a one.” 

When his physician, Dr. Haviland, came into the room, he 
expressed strong satisfaction on seeing him, and addressed him 
in the most striking manner on the subject of religion. The 
doctor, though so accustomed to the clearness and precision of his 
manner, said, he had never before heard any thing from him 
comparable to this, for the propriety of the language, as well as 
the importance of the matter. After this, however, he so far 
rallied as to be able to dictate the outline of four sermons which 
he had intended to preach on Ephes. iii. 18, 19. And his life 
was protracted until the 13th of November. His mind continued 
to enjoy uninterrupted peace, but toward the close of life, his 
bodily suffering was intense.. On one of these days, he said, 
“ The decree is gone forth, from this hour I am a dying man.” 
Very near the close, he observed, “It is said, O death where is 
thy sting?” Then looking round with his. peculiar expression 
of countenance, he asked, “ Do you see any sting here?” It was 
answered, “No: indeed, all is taken away.” He then said, 
“Does not this prove that my principles were not founded on 
fancy or enthusiasm, but that there is a reality in them; and I 
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find them sufficient to support me in death.” 'The last chapter 
he had read to him was the first of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and the last words addressed to him were, “The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee, and make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee 
and give thee peace.” 

It was remarkable, that at the very moment when he expired, 
the bell of St. Mary’s was ringing for the university sermon, 
which he was to have preached. The Lord granted him his 
heart’s desire and prayer, the most perfect peace, and the full 
assurance of hope to the end, and without weakness or wandering 
of mind. 

We cannot close this article more appropriately, than by in- 
serting the testimony of bishop Wilson of Calcutta. “'There is,” 
says he, “no name that will continue more deeply infixed on the 
memory and on the heart of the writer of the following lines, to 
the last moment of life, than that of Cuartes Simeon : 

“ Among the many holy and distinguished ministers of Christ 
whom he has known, and of whose advice and example he will 
have to give an account at the last great day, Mr. Simeon was in 
many respects the most remarkable. A more entirely devoted 
servant of Christ has not often appeared in the church, nor one 
whose course of service in point of time was more extended, 
more important, more consistent, more energetic, more opportune 
for the circumstances of the church, and by divine blessing, more 
useful.” 

Bishop Wilson after having spoken of the great principles of 
the gospel, as those which formed the character and governed 
the ministry of Mr. Simeon ; and also of the union of these prin- 
ciples with practical wisdom, proceeds to bring forward a num- 
ber of causes which rendered the latter years of his ministry so 
much more popular and useful than the earlier. “ Contrast,” 
says he, “the commencement and close of his course. He was 
long opposed, ridiculed, shunned—his doctrines were misrepre- 
sented. His little peculiarities of voice and manner were satir- 
ized; disturbances were frequently raised in his church. He 
was a person not taken into account, or considered a regular cler- 
gyman of the church. Such was the beginning; but mark the 
close. He was invited repeatedly to preach before the univer- 
sity. ‘The same great principles that he preached were avowed 
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from almost every pulpit in Cambridge. His church was crowded 
with young students.” And every mark of respect was paid to 
him by the vice-chancellor, heads of houses, and doctors, and his 
sermons, of the most evangelical character, were heard with deep 
and respectful attention, by audiences embracing the most impor- 
tant members of the university. The reasons of this remarkable 
change bishop Wilson gives at length, a brief abstract of which 
is all that our limited space will permit us to.insert. As these, 
however, furnish a fair outline of the whole character of Mr. 
Simeon, delineated by one who perfectly knew him, and was well 
qualified to judge, they deserve the special attention of the rea- 
der, and especially of the young clergyman and all candidates for 
the ministry. 

1. The first reason assigned for the success of this eminent ser- 
vant of God, in the latter part of his ministry, is, “ His occupying 
diligently with his appropriate talents.” He seems to have ap- 
plied himself to make the most of the particular opportunities 
afforded him. He wished for no change of station; he was de- 
terred by no difficulties; he was seduced by no offers of a more 
easy or more congenial post. But where he was placed by a good 
Providence, there he determined to labour for his Master’s glory. 
After he discovered the immense capabilities of his position in 
the university, he strove to acquire the knowledge and experi- 
ence necessary for the best discharge of his duties. With this 
principle he began; and fifty-four years only added more and 
more to his faculties of usefulness. His talents multiplied beyond 
his own expectations and those of his friends. A srrapy mInts- 
TRY IS LIKELY TO BE A SUCCESSFUL ONE. CHANGES RARELY 
ANSWER. 

2. Consistency and decision of character, may next be men- 
tioned. Confidence is generated by degrees. When once a 
character for sincerity, spirituality, consistency, boldness in the 
gospel is established, influence is rapidly acquired. Petty errors 
are overlooked—peculiarities, failures of temper, defects in judg- 
ment—all are lost after a number of years, in the general, and 
well known excellency of the life. Reports are no longer be- 
lieved, prejudices are softened, accusations of enthysiasm and 
party spirit are examined before they are credited. No man 
upon earth was more open to misrepresentations than Mr. Simeon; 
but after a course of years almost every one estimated them at 
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their true value. He lived for more than half a century in the 
eye of the same university. He was the companion and instruc- 
tor of fourteen generations of young students. He saw the 
disciples of his early days, the governors and professors of the 
university, in his latter. He was known never to have but one 
object ; never to have preached but one doctrine. 

3. “ Moderation on doubtful and contested points of theology, 
contributed to his ultimate success. Not moderation as implying 
uniformity to the world’s judgment of Christian doctrine—but 
* the true scriptural moderation arising from a sense of man’s 
profound ignorance, and of the danger of attempting to proceed 
one step beyond the fair and obvious import of Divine Revelation. 
In this sense, he was moderate. A reverential adherence to the 
letter of inspired truth was characteristic of his preaching. He 
never ventured to push conclusions from scripture into metaphys- 
ical refinement. Unless the conclusions themselves as well as 
the promises were clearly revealed, he was fearful and cautious 
in the extreme. . . . He did not consider it his duty to 
attempt to reconcile all the apparent difficulties in St. Paul, but 
to preach every part of that great apostle’s doctrine, in its place 
and bearing, and for the ends for which each part was evidently 
employed by its inspired author. 

4. “His eminently devotional spirit must be next mentioned. 
No man, perhaps, in these latter ages, has been more a man of 
prayer than Mr. Simeon. It is believed that not unfrequently 
he spent whole nights in prayer to God. This spirit of prayer 
counteracted the natural roughness of his temper, reconciled 
those who had taken offence, gave a certain charm tojhis conver- 
sation, moderated contentions, led to continual self-knowledge 
and growth in grace, and laid a foundation of wide influence. 
In his afflictions prayer was his refuge. ‘There was an intense- 
ness of desire, a prostration of soul, a brokenness of heart before 
God, a holy, filial breathing after spiritual blessings, which can 
scarcely be conceived by those who only saw him occasionally. 
This habit of mind not only contributed to his general success by 
bringing down the grace of the Holy Spirit, but also by giving 
a certain softened tone to his whole character, which generated 
confidence, and which being joined with the occupation of his 
appropriate talent, his consistency and moderation in doubtful 
matters, shed a sort of unction over his conversation and ministry, 
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which in spiritual things is the secret of real influence over 
others. 

5. “The labour bestowed on the preparation of his sermons 
must by all means be noticed. Few cost him less than twelve 
hours of study—many twice that time, and some several days. 
He once told the writer, that he had re-composed the plan of 
one discourse more than thirty times. He gave the utmost at- 
tention to the rules for the composition of discourses. His chief 
source of thought was the Holy Bible itself; on which it may 
truly be said, that he meditated day and night. When he had © 
fixed on his text he endeavoured to ascertain the simple, and ob- 
vious meaning of the words, which he frequently reduced to a 
categorical proposition. He then aimed at catching the spirit of 
the passage, whether consolatory, alarming, cautionary, or in- 
structive. After this his object was to give full scope to the 
truth before him: making it, of course, really harmonious with 
the analogy of faith, but not over studious to display a systematic 
agreement. 

6. “ Mr. Simeon’s admirable care in concilialing the affections 
and aiding the studies of the young men in the University, 
had a large share in the remarkable success which attended him. 
In every part of the kingdom, he had, as it were, children in the 
gospel, who had derived benefit from his unwearied labours during 
a long life. Multitudes had first been led to serious religion un- 
der his energetic ministry, or had been awakened to greater 
earnestness. ‘These recommended him to others. In various 
ways did he labour for the highest welfare of all who were thus 
brought under his influence. His public ministry was directed 
very much to their edification. An evening party was known 
to be open toany who wished for his counsel. And he delivered 
twice a year a course of lectures on preaching to such as had 
passed the earlier division of their college course. Thus he 
drew around him a constant succession of pious youth, whose 
minds he imbued with his own sound and laborious views of 
ministerial diligence. The last day alone will reveal the aggre- 
gate of good he thus accomplished. If we take only four or 
five cases now before the world, David Brown, Henry Martyn, 
John Sargent, Thomas Thomason and bishop Corrie, we may 
judge by them as by a specimen, of the hundreds of somewhat 
similar ones, which occurred during the fifty-four years of his 
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labours. There was an energy and sincerity in his manner, 
which, as he himself advanced in life, gave him a more than 
fatherly authority over the young men as they came up year 
after year. 

7. “A. different source, but a most copious one, of legitimate 
influence, was the interest which he took in the great religious 
societies for diffusing the knowledge of the gospel. . . . "To 
the society for the conversion of the Jews, Mr. Simeon was 
prominently attached. In truth, he was, almost from the com- 
mencement, the chief stay of that great cause. The simple but 
affecting address which he dictated on his dying bed on this sub- 
ject is before the world. Some of the finest sermons in his 
Hore are on subjects connected with their wonderful history. 

8. His enlightened but firm attachment to our Protestant 
Episcopal Church. [We may pass over what is said on this 
subject, as not applicable to this country; except so far as sta- 
pility of character is ccncerned.| 

9. “Another point may here be noticed—His manner of 
learning opposition as it arose, and his victories over himself 
throughout life contributed not a little to that remarkable suc- 
cess and authority which he at length acquired. Two thirds of 
his ministry were passed under very considerable discouragement. 
Had he complained loudly, had he resisted peevishly, had he 
deserted his post of duty rashly, the church and the world could 
have been comparatively very little benefitted by his labours. 
But he endured as seeing Him who is invisible. He mildly bore. 
for Christ’s sake the cross enforced upon him. He returned good 
for evil. He subdued the old man within him. He looked 
above creatures and instruments to the hand which sent them. 
He endeavoured to follow apostles, and apostles in the road of 
suffering, and in the spirit which they manifested. re 

10. “And the result, be it observed, was, that by these and 
similar causes that is, the mere force of evangelical truth and 
holiness, thus exhibited during fifty or sixty years, and not by 
great talents, or extraordinary powers of judgment, or particular 
attainments in academical learning, God gave him this wide 
and blessed influence over the age in which he lived. So far 
from being the man whom we should at first have abstractly 
selected for the delicate and difficult post of a university, we 
should perhaps have considered him peculiarly unfitted for it. 
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We should have thought him too energetic, too fervent, too 
peculiar in his habits, too bold, too uncautious: and we should 
have preferred some refined, and elegant, and accomplished 
scholar; some person of mathematical fame, some ardent student 
of philosophical discovery. And yet, behold how God honours 
simplicity and devotedness of heart in his servants. Behold 
how a man of no extraordinary endowments, yet occupying with 
his talents, consistent, moderate, with a spirit of prayer, laborious, 
consulting the good of the young, joining in all pious designs, 
attached firmly to the church, and learning in the school of 
painful discipline, rises above obstacles, is stretched beyond his 
apparent capabilities, adapts himself to a situation of extreme 
difficulty, acquires the faculty of meeting its demands, and ends 
by compassing infinitely greater good, than a less energetic and 
decisive character, however talented, could have accomplished. 

To have been free from a thousand peculiarities, and petty 
faults, (which no man pretends to conceal in the case of Mr. 
Simeon) were easy, but to rise to his height of love to Christ, 
to feel his compassion for souls, to stand courageously and boldly 
forward in the face of difficulty, to bear down misapprehensions, to 
be a burning and a shining light in his generation, to lift up a 
standard of truth when the enemy had come in like a flood—this 
was the difficult task, and for this we glorify God in our departed 
friend. 

“'The mind, indeed, is astonished at the amount of this re- 
markable man’s ultimate usefulness. As a preacher, he was 
unquestionably one of the first of the age—asa divine, one of 
the most truly scriptural—as a resident in the university, the 
most useful person beyond all doubt, which these latter times 
have known. Asa writer, he began early in life, and accom- 
plished, after forty years persevering labour, a most extensive 
and valuable set of Discourses, on every part of scripture, for the 
guidance of divinity scholars.” . 


Art. IL—History of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, 
with a Preliminary Sketch of the Churches in the Valley of 
Virginia. By the Rey. Robert Davidson, D. D. New York. 
Robert Carter: 1847. Svo. pp. 371. 
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Tn our preliminary notice of this work, we did not enter into 
some particulars which it naturally suggests to an American 
Presbyterian. The attractiveness of certain topics, yet un- 
touched, and those merits of the volume, which have already 
been acknowledged by us, will justify a somewhat longer series 
of observations. 

The great and long-continued care of the author, in gather- 
ing and arranging his facts, and the affectionate zeal with which 
he dwells on all that tends to the honour of our church, demand 
of us such criticism as may introduce the book to readers who 
feel no previous drawing towards his theme. We can assure 
such, that they will everywhere find that they are conversing 
with an accurate and accomplished scholarship; and that the 
histories which he conveys will be in a style which is clear, ele- 
gant, and, (even if, in rare instances, too measured) always 
savouring of the best literary preparation. 

We think it is undeniable, that multitudes of our people live 
in utter ignorance as to the real greatness of our Presbyterian 
body: perhaps these very expressions may occasion a smile, for 
ignorance is apt to smile. It is not our purpose to rehearse sta- 
tistics, or to give tabular views of our census: such means would 
be meagre and insufficient, It is better, where one has the op- 
portunity, to study the grandeur of our increase in the represen- 
tative strength of our General Assembly; in the volumes of 
learning which at the moment of our present writing pass and 
repass in the great autumnal Trade Sales; in the philanthropic 
and missionary outlay, at home and abroad, which is an exponent 
of our expanding forces; or, best of all, in travel far and wide 
among our newer countries, and our opening West. Providence 
graciously made the Calvinists of our land the Americans of the 
Americans, or, as Burke has it, “the Dissenters of Dissent.” 
The British Government, as we can prove, acknowledged the 
policy of relaxing the cords of established intolerance which 
their wretched emissaries in Virginia were tightening, as far as 
their puny arms would avail; and gave as a reason for this ac- 
commodation, that the frontiers were unsafe from savage incur- 
sion, but for the arms and valour of the Scottish Presbyterians, 
who formed a cordon on the mountain verge of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and the Carolinas. The discipline which British pre- 
lacy and Laudian tactics had given their forefathers in Scotland, 
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was no bad preparation for Indian fighting; and the log cabins 
and block-houses of the West were in the period before the rev- 
olution reared to a great extent by men whose Celtic names have 
since spread all over our Presbyterian records. ‘These are names 
of which we are not ashamed. How they bore themselves in 
the War of the Revolution is known by our elders, but has never 
been fully set forth in common histories. The warm and filial 
contributions of Mr. Foote, to this chapter of history, are among 
the best things extant, and should make his excellent volume on 
North Carolina welcome in every patriotic and Christian house. - 
"The researches of Mr. Reed of Philadelphia, though not in any 
degree ecclesiastical, have thrown out some startling revelations 
as to the question, Who were the Whigs of the Revolution. 
That man will go on a desperate adventure who shall proceed to 
hunt out the Presbyterian tories of that day. Our ministers 
were Whigs, patriots, haters of tyranny, known abetters of the 
very earliest resistance ; and often soldiers in the field. It was 
not they, nor any of them, who acted as guides for invading gen- . 
erals, or who wrote pasquinades for New York Journals, or who 
insulted Washington by scurrile letters. On these points, we 
ask no better task than that of printing a few documents, when 
the truths suggested shall be denied. The name of a Presbyte- 
rian Whig stank in the nostrels of truckling courtiers, renegade 
Scots, and non-juring semi-papists, as much in the Colonies as at 
home; and the revolutionary struggle was carried on in a large 
part of the Middle and Southern States, by the sinew, sweat and 
blood of Presbyterians. 

The Scorcu-Irisu people have certainly no charm in their 
hybrid name. It is not euphonious, and is often misunderstood, 
especially in New England. Dr. Davidson’s account of them is 
too good to be lost or even abridged: 

“ After the subjugation of Ulster, in the reign of James I., the semi-barbarous 
natives were replaced by a colony of tenants from Great Britain—attracted thither 
by liberal grants of and. From that time the North of Ireland went by the 
name of the Plantation of Ulster. Owing to the vicinity and superior enterprise 
of the people of Scotland, the principal part of the new settlers came from that 
country ; which circumstance afterwards gave rise to the appellation of Scotch- 
Trish, denoting not the intermarriage of two races, but the peopling of one coun-. 
try by the natives of another, in the same manner as we familiarly speak of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Anglo-Americans, and the Indo-Britons. 

* The colonists soon manifested a strong desire for the regular ordinances of 
public worship; but the English clergy being loth to relinquish their comfortable 
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benefices, the Presbyterian ministers who came over from Scotland were thereby 
left at liberty to organize the majority of the Churches after their own model. 
Archbishop Usher, more wise and tolerant than most of his order, consented to a 
compromise of ecclesiastical differences, in consequence of which there was no 
formal separation from the Establishment. It was not long, however, until the 
haughty Wentworth—instigated by that furious bigot, Laud—began to persecute 
the nonconformists of Ulster, and force them to turn their eyes to the New World, 
already known as an asylum for the oppressed. Having built a ship of one hun- 
dred and fifty tons burthen, to which they gave the name of the Eagle-wing, one 
hundred and forty of them embarked for New England, on the 9th of September, 
1636. But being driven back by contrary winds, they were compelled to drop 
anchor in Loch Fergus, and finally to take refuge in the Western parts of Scot- 
land ; where they were soon joined by many others, fugitives like themselves from 
fines and other punishments. Had this enterprise succeeded, the Hacrr-wine 
might have attained as enviable a celebrity in the annals of American colonization 
as the more fortunate Mayriower. 

 “Aftes the death of Strafford, tranquillity was restored to Ireland, and in 1642, 
the year in which the civil war commenced, and the year after the Popish Mas- 
sacre, the first Presbytery in Ireland met at Carrickfergus, on Friday, June 10th. 
One of their first acts was to petition thé General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk 
to send them aid; and, in compliance with their request, several ministers were 
sent over during that and the two following years. From this period the progress 
of Presbyterianism was rapid, and many of the Episcopal clergy came forward 
and joined the Presbytery. 'Thus was founded the celebrated Synod of Ulster. 

“ With the restoration returned Prelacy, in no degree softened by its temporary 
deprivation. Both Charles II. and James II. were bent on carrying out their 
father’s policy of forcing Episcopacy on Great Britain, under the impression that 
its monarchical structure rendered it a fit tool for forwarding their own despotic 
views. 

“Tn England, ever since the memorable St. Bartholomew’s day, all eyes had 
been anxiously directed to the Transatlantic settlements, ‘notwithstanding they 
were as yet a wilderness ; and while some fled to Holland, a great number, toge- 
ther with many of the ejected ministers, betook themselves to New England, 
Pennsylvania, and other American plantations. In Scotland, fines, imprison- 
ments, and whippings, were abundant from 1662, when the Act of Conformity 
was passed, until 1688, when the Act of Toleration gave relief under the Presby- 
terian Prince of Orange. The Western and Southern counties, which, according 
to Hume, were the most populous and thriving, were the most obnoxious; and 
the severity of the persecutions surpassed, in the judgment of Bishop Burnet, the 
merciless rigors of the Duke of Alva. Many sold their estates and crossed over 
to the Scots of Ulster, where, for a time, unrestricted liberty was allowed. But 
the arm of intolerance soon followed them to this retreat; and the hunted down 
nonconformists felt that they had no resource short of absolute expatriation. In 
order that the fury of the prelates might have full sweep, the Presbyterians and 
their ejected ministers were forbidden to fly into Scotland to avoid it. Of these 
ejected ministers, both in Scotland and Ireland, Wodrow gives a catalogue 
amounting to four hundred. 

“Tn consequence of the persecutions of 1679, 1682, and 1685, crowds of vol- 
untary exiles sought an asylum in East New Jersey, Carolina and Maryland. 
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'The North of Ireland shared in the general drain. The arbitrary measures pur- 
sued by James II., together with apprehensions of a general massacre by the 
Papists, emboldened as they were by the undisguised partiality of the king, caused 
such multitudes, despairing of safety, to fly to foreign climes, that trade declined, 
and the revenue languished. Successive emigrations from the North of Ireland 
continued to pour into Pennsylvania in such numbers, that by the year 1705 
there were sufficient Presbyterian Churches in that province, in conjunction with 
those of the provinces contiguous, to constitute a presbytery, and a few years later, 
(1717,) a synod. 

« While a portion of these emigrants preferred the Atlantic slope, others pushed 
into the interior, and spreading over what were then the frontier counties of Penn- 
sylvania, extended their settlements southward, till they had crossed the Potomac 
and the Catawba. They served asa company of hardy and enterprising pioneers 
and first established the benefits of civilization and Christianity along the entire fron- 
tiers of Virginia and the Carolinas. Their posterity are a tall, muscular, and in- 
dustrious race and they have inherited from their forefathers, independence and 
integrity of character, exemplary morals, and a deep reverence for the institutions 
of religion.” 


Such was the race from which a large portion of our Ameri- 
can Churches derived their origin; and but for which we may 
be assured neither the Independence of the States nor the pre- 
sent superiority of Presbyterianism would ever have been 
attained. We are not speaking of New England, with which 
our church connections are small, nor of the highly respectable 
colonies of brother Calvinists from France, Holland, the Pala- 
tinate and other parts of the Continent: for all these our rever- 
ence and affection shall never be wanting: our design is to point 
out, in passing, the settlers in portions of New Jersey, in the 
Great Valley of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Car- 
olinas, and, subsequently, in the North Western ‘Territory, and 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Some mixtures there were; but 
the men were chiefly of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish blood; as 
is plainly shewn by the names of their descendants, not only on 
our General Register, but in the lists of Congress and of the 
Army and Navy. They were Presbyterians; they were our 
fathers. 

If we do not enlarge so fully as might seem proper on the 
settlement of the Valley of Virginia, it is because we hope for a 
fitter occasion, when the forthcoming work of the Rev. Mr. 
Foote shall make it our appropriate task. But we cannot refrain 
from brief allusion to the field opened by this liberal son of New 
England, in his work on North Carolina. His statements con- 
cerning the political sentiments of the Scotch Irish emigrants to 
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this country are highly important. ‘They claimed, and persisted 
in claiming, as Mr. Foote justly says, the right to elect their 
pastors, to direct their own worship, and to frame their own doc- 
trinal formulas. “They desired in Ireland what the Scotch are 
now asking in Scotland, the liberty of choosing their own min- 
istry.” They claimed, and persisted in claiming: that their 
ministers should be ordained by the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery, and not by prelates. But they found no second 
Usher. ‘The principle of the House of Stuart, as Mr. Foote 
tells us, was No Prelate, no King: that of the Presbyterians 
was, “ King without prelates—suffering rather than prelates— 
exile rather than prelates.” It was but a step toa “Church 
without a Bishop, a State without a King;” that is, to American 
Presbyterianism, and American Independence. Let this simple 
series of truths account for the prominence of our fathers in the 
struggle of the Revolution. The siege of Derry, sustained 
against a league of church and state, had been good training for 
other sieges; and some of the men of Derry laid their bones 
south of the Potomac.* 

The introductory chapter of Dr. Davidson, on the Valley of 
Virginia, illustrates much that we have said, and contains matter 
which possesses for us the deepest interest: but we must pass it 
by. The second, on the first settlement of Kentucky, is so full 
of information and so happily condensed, that we fear to touch 
it, in the way of abridgment: certain it is that no Kentuckian 
will be satisfied with our outline. 

At the time of Braddock’s expedition the whole’region of the 
Ohio was known only to traders and hunters, some of whom had 
penetrated above the Cumberland Gap. The first permanent. 
settlement was that of Daniel Boone, April 1, 1775, being a 
stockade with block-houses. There were next six years of pro- 
prietary government, on the south side of the Kentucky river, 
under Colonel Henderson; and at the same time plantations 
were advancing on the north side, where now are Frankfort. 
Louisville, and Lexington. Our authors’ descriptien is not too 
warm: 


“The first explorers of Kentucky spread everywhere, on their return, the most 
glowing accounts of what they had seen. The luxuriance of the soil; the salubri- 
ty of the climate; the dimpled and undulating face of the country ; the tall wav- 
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ing cane and native clover; the magnificent groves of sugar-tree and walnut; the 
countless herds of buffalo and elk; the pure and limped brooks; the deeply-chan- 
nelled rivers, sweeping between precipitous limestone cliffs, several hundred feet in 
height; the verdure of the vegetation; the air loaded with fragrance; the groves 
resonant with melody ; and the various charms peculiar to the spring; all con- 
spired to invest the newly discovered region with an air of romance, that seemed 
to realize the dreams of the poets. Nature has, indeed, been lavish of her gifts to 
this favorite spot ; and, although the bufialo has long since disappeared, and the 
face of the country, reclaimed from a state of nature, exhibits fewer of those wild 
features which made it so picturesque, the traveller still pauses to offer the tribute 
of his admiration. 

“Upon Boone the view burst with the suddenness and splendour of enchantment, 
After a dreary route through the wilderness, he descried, from an eminence near 
Red river, clothed in all the loveliness of spring, that extensive champaign 
country in the very heart of Kentucky, onthe border of which he was then 
standing; and which constitutes a body of land, if the united testimony of 
travellers may be credited, among the finest and most agreeable in the world; 
contrasted with the sterile soil of North Carolina, which he had just left, it ap- 
peared, to use his own words, a second paradise. The soberest historians are be- 
trayed into hyperbole when speaking of this region, and style it a great natural 
park, the Eden of the red man.” 

“This extraordinary influx did not take place without opposition. Kentucky, 
inhabited by none of the Indian tribes, and exhibiting no traces of their villages, had 
been regarded as the common hunting-ground and battle-ground of all. Here the 
Cherokee of the South, and the Miami of the North, resorted to pursue the chase ; 
and often the buffalo visited the salt-lick in safety, and the elk leaped upon the moun- 
tain, while the painted warriors expended their ferocity upon each other. The name 
Can-tuck-kee, pronounced with a strong emphasis, is said to owe its origin to the 
country having been the arena of frequent conflicts ; being interpreted by some to 
mean, The Middle Ground, but most commonly, The Dark and Bloody Ground. 
Although the entire territory was over and over again purchased of the Indian 
‘tribes, and their title completely extinguished, the forewarning of the Cherokee 
chief to Boone, at Watauga, was amply verified, when he said, as he took him by 
the hand, ‘ Brother, we have given you a fine land, but I believe you will have 
much trouble in settling it” Not a solitary wig-wam was ever burned on the 
soil, not a single red man expatriated by the negotiations; but the savages were 
incensed at seeing their beautiful hunting-grounds occupied by strangers; and 
nothing vexed them more than the erection of buildings. They made perpetual 
inroads, and were expelled only after repeated and desperate struggles; and no 
border annals teem with more thrilling incidents and heroic exploits, than those 
of the Kentucky Hunters. Their very name at length struck terror into the heart 
of the stoutest savage. Well did the soil earn the emphatic title by which it has 
been designated. And it may be added, as if the propensity was engendered by 
the climate, it has not unfrequently since been characteristic of Kentucky, to be 
the arena of personal, political, and ecclesiastical conflicts, more severely contested 
and more intensely exciting, than any other part of the Union has witnessed. To 
Kentucky may be applied what was said of Pontus, ‘ Omne quod flat Aquilo est.’ 
It is, consequently, rich in materials for history. 

“Seldom has a country been peopled under circumstances so auspicious to the 
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formation of a bold, independent, magnanimous, homogeneous character. With 
the exception of an inconsiderable number from North Carolina, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and other quarters, the great body of the settlers was furnished by Vir- 
ginia. It was but the Old Dominion expanded. They cherished the feelings and _ 
the name of Virginians ; and to this day a frank hospitality, a manly bearing, and 
an irrepressible love of adventure, unequivocally indicate their parentage, especially 
in the rural districts. The military grants brought a number of gallant officers to 
Kentucky, who had served in the war of the Revolution, many of whom were in 
_ easy circumstances, and whose superior education and intelligence naturally caused 
them to be looked up to as leaders and models; and their influence, with the 
early introduction of female society, gave tone to the manners of the rising com- 
munity, and polished the rudeness of the hunter-state. The stirring nature of the 
times; the free discussion of political questions ; the frequent conventions ; and 
the being left to fight their own battles and mould their own institutions without 
interference or co-operation from other quarters ; generated an acuteness of intel- 
lect and a habit of independent thought, which hesitate not to grapple with any 
difficulty upon any subject. Hence the predominant characteristic of Western 
mind has come to be a restless activity, that takes no opinion on trust, and brooks 
no control; that laughs at caution, and is a stranger to fear. The natural ten- 
dency of such a disposition is to rashziess on one hand, and caprice on the other 
it is liable to be swayed by impulse rather than principle ; and the excited feelings 
get the mastery of the cooler judgment. 
“Scions of a noble stock, reared in the storm, and trained to self-reliance, it is 
net surprising that their strength of character should give them the ascendency 
among the younger colonies of the Great Valley. The men that scaled the Alle- 
ghanies were no common men; they were young, or in the prime of life; of 
limited education indeed, but robust, shrewd, and enterprising. Kentucky has 
been justly st: led the Mother of the West. Not only was she the State earliest 
settled ; her sons have been everywhere foremost ; and from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to the Gulf ef Mexico, to have been born and reared in Kentucky has ever 
constituted a recommendation to the highest offices, as potent as the prescriptive 
claim which birth in Old Spain used to confer in her colonies. Emphatically may 
it be said of her, as of Bethlehem Ephratah, out of her have come forth governors 
to rule the people. Such is the commanding position of the State, of whose early 
beginnings we have furnished a hasty retrospect. The seed planted with difficul- 
ty and watered with blood, has taken deep root in the prolific soil; it has shot 
forth its branches like the goodly cedars, it has filled the whole valley, and the 
hills are covered by its shadow. Cradled between the Alleghanies on the one 
hand, and the Rocky Mountains on the other, lies a young giant, sporting in the 
greatness of his strength, and already putting forth energies the limits of which 
are absolutely incalculable.” 


The reader of Kentucky annals will discern the footsteps of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in every encampment during the 
close of the last century: the very names betray the lineage. 
This may account in part for the fact that the Presbyterian pop- 
ulation of the state is at this moment so large in proportion, and 
so high in every social, literary and political relation. The 
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story of the McArre Company ought to be read in detail. 
The five Virginians who set out for this new land, in 1773, were 
all men of religious principles; they were the McAfees, McCoun, 
and Adams. Their names are great in the Iliad of traditionary 
‘wars. After the war with Great Britain, these daring men, in- 
creased by valuable accessions, passed the Cumberland Gap with 
pack-horses, and fortified themselves at McAfee’s station. In 
1781 Joseph McCoun, a darling son of one just named, was burnt 
at the stake by the Shawnees; for as yet the savages were 
abroad in the whole land. Safety was at length restored by the 
expedition of General Clarke. During these times of perpet- 
ual danger, broken in upon by tragic disasters, and filled with 
the excitements of hair-breadth escapes and Indian fights, we 
must not look for much regular developement of religion, even 
in the families of good men. It is pleasant to know that, amidst 
other neglects, the old weekly catechetical usage was observed. 

. We doubt not that the venerable formula of the Westminster 
Assembly has been recited hundreds of times, on the Sabbath 
evening, when all were on the alert, as not knowing when the 
war-whoop might invade their rest. We know of seven minis- 
ters of our church, of whom six are “the sons of one man,” him- 
self also a minister; the excellent mothers of whom were in 
childhood carried away captive by the Indians. Such are the 
connexions of American Presbyterianism with the early hazards. 
of the frontier. Well might Samuel Davies, when abroad in 
1757, urge on the servants of George the Second, that such men 
deserved something more from British power, than the privilege 
of worshipping God without fear of fine and dungeons. Well 
might such men shed the first blood of the revolution, on the 
Alamance. Well might men reared in such times and trials, stand 
forth in the earliest declaration of Independence, at Mecklen- 
burg, on the twentieth day of May, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five! Well might they also, after the access of 
peace, open their arms to ministers of Christ, holding their own 
truths, in all the newer settlements, including what is now Ken- 
tucky. 

The records of the Old Hanover Presbytery contain the first 
notices of the origin of churches in Kentucky. We beg leave 
to add to what we find in this yolume, that the Virginian copy 
of these records is one of the noblest specimens of clerical beauty 
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and uniform calligraphy which is extant in modern days, and is 
remarkable as having been the affectionate work of a venerable 
and beloved clergyman, who devoted to it the cunning of an only 
hand; his left arm having been maimed in early youth. We 
mean the venerable Drury Lacy, whose sons are among us, whose 
reverend form is in our memory, and whose ashes sleep in the 
burying-place of the second church in Philadelphia. In those 
records we find a church called the “ Peaks of Otter,” from the 
twin eminences of the incomparably beautiful Blue Ridge. From 
that upland church, in 1783, went forth its pastor the reverend 
David Rice,* the pioneer of'Christian Kentucky. The late Dr. 
Joshua L. Wilson, lately gone to his reward, heard Rice’s first 
sermon at Harrod’s Station; the text was Matt. iv. 16; the mis- 
sionary was welcomed by the scattered and hungering disciples 
of these wilds. ‘The Hanover Presbytery advised him to emi- 
grate; and in the year 1785, three churches were already orga- 
nized, and furnished with edifices. Mr. Rice was from the school 
of Davies, under whose voice he was converted, and of Waddel 
and Todd; he was a Princeton student and a beneficiary of 
Richard Stockton of Morven. He was the first teacher in the 
school which is now 'Transylvania University. He was a faithful 
and energetic man; with marked points of character, his piety 
was deep and his benevolence warm, and his compassion for per- 
ishing sinners most tender and active. He died in 1816, at the 
age of fourscore and two years. His labours and his published 
works are well known in the West. 

In those times missionary work was serious. Men Carried 


* Dr. Davidson has omitted to give any account of the Rev. David Rice before he 
removed to Kentucky. As he spent some of the best years of his life in Virginia, 
it may be proper to mention, that.after his marriage with the daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Blair, of Fagg’s Manor, he returned to Hanover, and when the Rev. 
Samuel Davies was translated to the College of New Jersey, Mr. Rice became his 
successor, either as a regular pastor of the Hanover congregation, or as a stated 
supply. But in consequence of a dispute between two leading members of the 
session, which threatened disastrous consequences to the congregation, he thought 
it expedient to leave them. Upon his separation from this congregation, he 
removed to the county of Bedford, where he was the pastor or stated supply of 
several congregations, of which the “Peek’s Congregation” was one; the others 
were Pisgah near New London, and Concord (now in Campbell county.) _There 
is now and long has been another place of worship called Salem; but whether it 
existed in Mr. Rice’s time the writer is uncertain. But though there were several 
places of worship, there was probably but one church in the county of Bedford ; 
for there was but one session, which governed the whole. Concord was always a 
separate and distinct church. og 4a 
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their guns to church-assemblies, as their covenanting fathers had 
done before; and sometimes, on their way home, parties were 
fired on by Indians. In 1790, Judge Innes stated, that within 
the foregoing seven years, fifteen hundred had been slain or 
captured, that twenty thousand horses had been carried off, and 
that the valne of plunder amounted to fifteen thousand pounds. 
But the wall went up, notwithstanding troublous times. 

While Mr. Rice was gathering assemblies in the country 
around Harrod’s Station, other helpers were at work ; so that in 
1785 five congregations were represented at a general meeting, 
for conference, at Cane Run. Ata later meeting, the same year, 
there were twenty-three representatives from twelve congrega- 
tions, Our history may be profitably consulted, for sketches of 
the Rev@tend Messrs. Crawford, Templin, Craighead, and Me- 
Clure. The complete re-organization of the Church, by the old 
Synod, did not take place until 1789, ‘The Synod of Virginia 
embraced the Presbytery of Redstone, the Presbytery of Hano- 
yer, the Presbytery of Lexington, and the Presbytery of 'Tran- 
sylvania; which last included the district of Kentucky and the 
settlements on Cumberland river, covering a part of what is now 
Tennessee. This Presbytery met in Danville, October 17, 1786. 
In the next few years it was reinforced by the Rev. Messrs. 
Shannon, McClure and others. In later years we find this Pres- 
bytery divided into three; the new ones being West Lexington 
and Washington. ‘The Synod of Kentucky, at this moment 
reports six Presbyteries, including between seventy and eighty 
ministers. 

As Kentucky was the daughter of Virginia, so her early min- 
isters were for the most part missionaries from the Synod of the 
mother state. Hight of these entered the new territory in the 
last nine years of the last century. Of these, Dr. Davidson gives 
highly interesting memoirs. On some of these pictures we 
would gladly dwell, as for example, on that of Dr. Campbell. 
The estimate of this brilliant scholar and polemical divine is 
not exaggerated. Sketches are also given of others who came 
into the state, previously to the organization of the Synod in 
1802. Among these a place is justly devoted to the venerable 
Dr. Blythe, whose name ought never to be mentioned without 
loye and respect by any true-hearted Presbyterian. 

While we fully agree with Dr. Davidson, in condemning the 
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absurd plan of sending weak and illiterate men to the new coun- 
tries, we are not sure that his general remarks on the early 
preachers may not be injuriously applied to individuals, aside 
from his intention. Further than this, we are by no means sure, 
that, as applied to the whole class, they are altogether just. 
The alleged judgment of Mr. Rice, concerning his companions, 
requires careful discrimination, lest it strike good and true men, 
less polished it may be in the schools than their successors, but 
well fitted for an ardous work in which elegant scholarship 
might have retired before the difficulties. We think the suc- 
cess of their labours goes far to show that, at the least, a goodly 
proportion of the little band possessed both zeal and ability. 
Slow as we should be to vindicate an unlearned ministry, we are 
not prepared to say that the church did wrong in sending forth 
a number of the very men who founded Presbyterian institutions 
in the west, or that she could just then have done better. From 
the showing of our author, it appears that more than two or three 
were shining exceptions; unless we pitch our standard of com- 
parison so high as to exclude some of the ablest champions of the 


‘faith, in every period of the church. To say the truth, we have, 


in several parts of this work been led to pause and inquire, 
whether too great prominence is not occasionally given to in- 
elegancies of manner, and too much censure expressed or implied 
in regard to the awkwardness, slovenliness, and eccentricities, of 
sound, pious, and acceptable men. What we now mean is con- 
spicuous in a few of the characteristic sketches, and of the anec- 
dotes. Some of these are highly amusing; they are well told: 
they are doubtless on good authority ; but they may peradyen- 
ture disparage the memory of rugged but excellent men. From 
this criticism we except all the censure which is directed against 
those who were men of dull formality, doubtful morals, or un- 
sound tenets. 

The chapters on the Revival and its accompaniments and con- 
sequences, are among the most striking in the book. Good and 
evil are so mingled in the events of that period, as to make us 
feel more than before that nothing but the hand of God could 
have extricated our communion from such dangers, and elevated 
the church in the Kentucky to that eminence in which it now 
rejoices. Nowhere, perhaps, are the leading facts of those great 
excesses, sv fully brought together as in these chapters. Dr, 
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Davidson has done this with an unflinching hand; sometimes 
with more of the ludicrous in his descriptions, than is promotive 
of that grief with which such enormous hallucinations should be 
regarded. His hypothesis of explanation, in respect to the bodily 
exercises, strikes us as philosophically just, and as felicitously 
expounded. 

The question concerning these phenomena of excitement is 
one of the most important which can be discussed in any age; it 
belongs not simply to Kentucky, or to America, but to the human 
race. ‘The root of these evils is in the depraved constitution of 
man; and this root under fit circumstances, will send forth the 
like evils again. The precise conditions under which the human 
body shall yield these particular results to intense excitement, 
are obscure ; but not more so than many analogous phenomena of 
hysteria and epilepsy. The epilepsy was by the Romans called 
morbus comitialis, because it was caught from person to person 
during election-crowds; and the law was that if an individual 
fell with this disease, the comitia should be forthwith adjourned. 
This is precisely like the fallings at Methodist services or 
Western camp-meetings. The transports of popish fanaticism 
have shown the same results; as have those of Mohammedan 
dervishes and Hindoo fakeers. The excesses reported to us as 
existing in many assemblies of the Millerites, as well as numer- 
ous instances among excitable and ignorant negroes, come under 
the same law. For such things there never was a better field 
than in the new population of the West. And he who would 
be prepared for the next irruption of fanaticism, should make 
himself familiar with these strange cases in anthropology, 

In regard to the question ‘of the beneficial results of these 
religious excitements, we consider accuracy of determination to 
depend on adherence to the sternest and most critical judgment 
of individual cases. In many instances, we fear, the result was 
simple evil; and the frantic gathering was a fomes of perpetual 
heresy, schism, and vice. In others, where truth was propounded 
to a people who were in this morbid condition, we doubt not that 
the effect was saving, and that the evils were incidental. Be- 
tween these extremes, there is room for wide oscillation; and 
hence the difficulty of deciding whether good or eyil preponder- 
ated on the whole. To this very day, after almost half a cen- 
tury of cool reflection, wise and good men differ as to particular 
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meetings or revivals. hata spirit of error, of schism, and of 
enthusiasm, was the result in a multitude of persons; that origin 
was given to heretical organizations which still survive; and that 
great reproach was brought on true religious exaltation of feel- 
ing; we acknowledge, in concurrence with our author. And 
we likewise believe, that during this very period, and amidst 
these very evils, that truth of God which was widely proclaimed 
to assemblies roused and impressible ina degree which we can 
scarcely imagine, was made salutary to a multitude of souls, and 
was thus the means of that extraordinary predominance which 
God has given to our faith and order in the State of Kentucky. 
Dr. Davidson wisely reads the ‘lesson of this memorable and 
mortifying experience, when he finds in it arguments against 
novel and inflammatory measures, the employment of novices, 
and the exercise of false-charity, and of loose discipline. 

In the fertile and prolific soil of Kentucky, which gives animal 
and vegetable growth a p-opulsion, which is proverbial both for 
good and evil, and where forests and men are alike exuberant, 
we need not be surprised to find errors shooting forth with ana- 
logous rankness. It was therefore for some years the battle- 
ground, the very Flanders of our Presbyterian contentions. And 
it is never to be forgotten, as matter of thankfulness, that men 
were raised up on the side of truth, as hardy and courageous as 
the leaders of heresy, and far more learned and able. ‘The con- 
troversies of that, day formed, by their violent passages of po- 
lemic jousting, not a few of the most efficient defenders of the 
faith whom our communion has seen. Other controversies, 
touching several of the same points, were going on, near the 
same time, in parts of the Congregational bodies; but nowhere 
were the objections of Pelagian and kindred error brought out 
more grossly and offensively than within the territory of our 
Western Synods. We refer, as will be at once apparent, to the 
troubles caused by the New Lights, the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians, and Craighead. Of all these a full and clear account may 
be found in the volume before us; and this has been to us its 
most interesting part. Dr. Davidson has written it in the spirit 
of a sound Presbyterian theologian; without affecting that im- 
partiality, more properly called indifference, which renders much 
of the ecclesiastical history of our day exceedingly unsafe: and 
for this portion of his labours he has our hearty thanks. We 
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give a decided preference to histories of error, which fully reveal ; 
the tenets of the historian, whether these, as in the present im 
stance, are our own, or are such as we repudiate. Such reading 
leaves us with our eyes open; and hence we feel more security 
in perusing the account of the Pelagian and Semi-pelagian con- 
troversies, in Jansenius, than in the doubtful, palliative, sketches 
of Neander; where the enormity of falsehood is scarcely de~ 
scried, by reason of the philosophical coolness, with which the 
balance is held between ‘the two parties. It is unquestionably 
true, that there is room under this plaindealing method, for oc- 
casional injustice to persons: but, under the other, the injustice 
is done to truth itself. 

It is instructive to see, as we pursue our inquiries into doc- 
trine-history, how the same questions, slightly varied, recur ever 
and anon in distant ages. The African churches, occupying a 
country now given over to sandy desolation, were agitated in 
the fifth century by quarrels on the same doctrines of grace, 
which have since been impugned in the Sorbonne, the colleges 
of the Jesuits, the classes of the Remonstrants, and the schools 
and assemblies of Protestant America. In this general state- 
ment, we are not descending to the lessor differences of error as 
between Pelagians and Arminians. Every shade has reappeared 
in every age. And when we read the books of modern, and less 
famous men, in narrower spheres, we might imagine that we 
were dealing anew with Celestius, J ulian, Cassian, and the men 
of Marseilles. So likewise, the anti-pauline opinions which 
were vented, with characteristic openness and recklessness, by 
heresiarchs in western camp-meetings, are often the very same 
which, with greater refinement of diction, and elegance of sub- 
terfuge, have been insinuated under the metaphysics of New 
England rationalists. It is this cyclical quality of error, which 
gives peculiar interest to contests, in remote districts, of which 
the individual combatants are dead and forgotten ; and which 
prepares the mind of the theological historian for observing new 
evolutions of the same theories, without surprise or consterna- 
tion. Certain persons who drove most furiously, in the excesses 
of the western revivals, and who, as is usual, employed false 
doctrine for excitement, received the name of New Lights.. 
Scarcely had the Synod of Kentucky been organized, when, in 
1803, its attention was drawn to innovations in doctrine, by Me- 
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Nemar, Thompson, and others. ‘These persons withdrew them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the court, and constituted them- 
selves a separate presbytery. Five ministers were suspended ; 
and these succeeded in carrying their influence to a disastrous 
extent over the country, not only in the way of error, but in 
disgraceful indecorum and fanatical outbreakings. ‘They assailed 
our formularies, in regard to the Decrees, the Atonement, and 
the Influences of the Spirit; and, taking the usual step of 
errorists, rejected all Creeds. In 1804, they dissolved their new 
presbytery, and published its “Tast Will and Testament.” By 
this act they declared themselves independents, as to church- 
government. ‘They named themselves “the Christian Church.” 
Some of their adherents seemed to vacillate towards a Gnostic 
or a Manichaean scheme. Some avowed Universalism. A com- 
mittee of the General Assembly appeared in the Synod at Dan- 
ville, in 1804, but failed to effect conciliation. The Assembly 
could only warn the churches against the enthusiasm and neol- 
ogy. ‘The war went on, from pulpit and press ; numerous pub- 
lications were made, and able defences of truth were uttered, of 
which due notice is taken by the historian. Matthew Houston, 
a New Light preacher, and one of the five, became a Shaker, in 
Ohio, and continued to be such, until the latest accounts. He 
was followed by another. Meanwhile occurred the memorable 
controversy between Stone and Campbell. Stone did in the open 
field what later erronists have done under cover. He denied 
the Covenant with Adam, the inability of the creature, the expi- 
atory work of Christ, and finally the Trinity. But there were 
endless diversities, among the rank and file under these leaders; 
and their banner was one of comprehensive latitudinary union. 
In 1811 two prominent ministers in the defection owned their 
errors, and were restored; thus leaving Stone sole champion, of 
the original five. 'These things, it may be noted, led the way for 
the career of the famous Alexander Campbell, the bane of the Bap- 
tist communion, in the South and West; who is, we believe, at this. 
moment endeavouring to propagate his heresies in Scotland, the 
country of his birth. 'The followers of Stone and Campbell, as our 
history declares, were solemnly united, as recently as 1831. But 
Campbell is known to have since affronted many of his new allies, 
by a boast that he had given the death-blow to the New Lights: so 
that we can no longer vouch for the continuance of the ill-starred 
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conjunction. We are not informed of the existence of any 
record, in print, of these dissensions, so complete as that of Dr. 
Davidson: and, for reasons already given we regard the work as 
one of high value, full of warning to all who shall come after us. 
The case of Craighead falls under a similar head, though as is 
justly observed, it was not attended by as disastrous consequences. 
The Rey. Thomas B. Craighead, originally of North Carolina, 
went to Tennessee, and made a sound profession of adherence 
to our standards, in 1805. But the next year he preached a 
sermon, in which full confirmation was given to some forego- 
ing charges of heterodoxy. He maintained that the illuminating 
influences of the Spirit were now superseded by scripture ; that 
the action of the word is the only operative’ principle; and that 
the mind is susceptible of regeneration, on the bare presentation 
of truth, just as the eye is susceptible of images from natural 
light. As these things were uttered before the Synod, they 
were immediately submitted to that court, by the Committee of 
Bills and Overtures. A firm but gentle admonition was the re- 
sult. This proved ineffectual; and three years afterwards, Mr. 
Craighead published his Sermon on Regeneration, with an in- 
sulting address to the Synod. So far as can be gathered from 
an obscure and involved production, he held substantially the 
same opinions which haye since been known as part of the New 
Theology. “He sneered, as bitterly as any infidel could do, at 
the doctrines of Election, Special Grace, and the immediate in- 
fluence of the Spirit, which he called ‘a Spirit without cre- 
dentials.” He took the ground, (which Warburton had taken 
before him,) that we are ina different situation from the apostles 
and early disciples. They enjoyed the immediate guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, in the absence of written records; but since 
the completion of the Canon of Scripture, that guidance has been 
withdrawn, and we are left solely to the written Word. 'The 
Spirit in the Word is the sole cause of faith and sanctification. 
There can be no intellectual effects produced on the mind except 
by thoughts or ideas expressed in words. Any other opinion he 
pronounced enthusiastic. All moral attraction consists in motives, 
Believing is an intellectual, not a moralj act; it is irresistibly 
dependent on testimony, and never independent or voluntary. 
Faith is necessarily a mediate gift; the testimony, not the dis- 
position to believe, being supplied from heayen. "A divine faith 
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is believing on the testimony of God. A man can no more re- 
sist the force of the divine truth of God, if he suffers it to enter 
his intellectual eye, than he can prevent his natural eye from 
‘seeing, when natural light enters intoit. ‘There is no new sense, 
perception, disposition or taste, serving as the root of holiness; 
aud to expect it, would be as absurd as a law requiring us to 
taste sweetness in honey; the mind being always naturally in- 
fluenced by the greatest good. He heaped no less ridicule on 
the idea of praying for faith. 'The examples of such prayers in 
Scripture were instances of the faith of miracles; and our Lord 
treated them as words without meaning. Christ’s manner of 
preaching differed from the modern current cant: ‘Pray to God 
to give you faith to believe. Pray, pray, strive, agonize, wait 
on, till Christ comes and delivers you.’ ” 

In reply to this, the learned and lamented Dr. Campbell, 
whose name most justly fills a large space in this volume, ap- 
peared in 1810 ina series of five letters to Craighead. This 
timely, logical, and conclusive work was widely circulated, and 
was not answered for almost a year, when Craighead put forth 
a pamphlet, chiefly remarkable for incoherence, spleen and 
rancour against Calvinism, Dr. Campbell re-appeared, in a re- 
view, well known as the “Pelagian Detected.” In this he fixes 
on his opponent the charge of having at an earlier date misled 
some who became prominent New Lights, and even some, in- 
cluding poor Houston, who descended to drivel with the Shakers. 
In 1811 Mr. Craighead, after due process, faithful dealing, and 
mild delay, was finally deposed; a judgment which was ratified 
by the General Assembly. After a protracted series of appli- 
cations for new trials, and endeavours extended through several 
years, Mr. Craighead was restored to his ministerial standing, in 
1824. Fcr further particulars we refer our readers to the 
volume. The meager sketch which we have given will afford 
but a faint notion of the anxiety and excitement produced by 
these proceedings during the years which they occupied: the 
facts are fresh in the recollection of all our elder brethren. 

We here give a slight notice, though out of its place in 
chronology, of the Cumberland Presbyterians, who fill an in- 
Structive chapter of Dr. Davidson’s book. This schism had its 
origin in the necessities of a new country, and the want of qual- 
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ified ministers, which led to the licensure by the Transylvania 
Presbytery in 1802 of two unlearned men as preachers, and of 
three others as catechists. Soon after this, the Cumberland 
Presbytery was constituted out of a portion of the original body. 
This Cumberland Presbytery was solicited to license four per- 
sons, already catechists. These persons were not examined as 
to the languages and sciences. They received the Confession of 
Faith; but with this exception: “they professed to believe that 
the idea of Fatality was there taught, under the mysterious doc- 
trines of Election and Reprobation, and objected accordingly.” 
They were nevertheless licensed; and here we have the precise 
origin of the schism. The five dissentients, however, in protest- 
ing against this act, make no allusion to the doctrinal exception. 
The Presbytery went on to increase their forces by similar addi- 
tions, sometimes from a body called the Republican Methodists: 
till the unlearned exhorters soon numbered seventeen. None 
were required to adopt the Confession, except so far only as 
they believed it to agree with the Word of God. The General 
Assembly was promptly advised of these measures, by a letter of 
Mr. Rice. The reply (see Digest pp. 148—151. Min. Trans. 
Pby. vol. iii. .p. 87) will be found to be in agreement with the 
uniform and now prevalent judgment of the church. In the 
Synod of Kentucky, the matter came up, the same year, 1804, 
and a committee was sent down to the Cumberland Presbytery. 
In 1805 the whole difficulty came before the Synod, on the re- 
view of the Minutes: these records were reported as abounding 
in evidence of flagrant violation of the Rules of Discipline. 
The Synod appointed a Commission, of ten ministers and six 
elders, of which Mr. Lyle was to be Moderator, to confer with 
the Presbytery; and to adjudicate on their presbyterial proceed- 
ings. This Commission met, December 3, 1805. There were 
twenty-seven cases of irregular licensure and ordination. Twen- 
ty-four young men, contumaciously renouncing the jurisdiction 
of the Presbyterian Church, were solemnly prohibited, until the 
omission, from preaching under any authority from the Cumber- 
land Presbytery. The court further cited Messrs. Hodge, Mc- 
Gee, and Rankin, to appear before the Synod, to answer charges 
of erroneous teaching. This citation was resisted, as unconsti- 
tutional. When the Synod met in 1806, Messrs. Hodge and 
Rankin were suspended; the Presbytery of Cumberland was 
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dissolved, and its members were reannexed to the Presbytery of 
Transylvania. 

Yn 1807 the whole affair occupied the time of the General 
Assembly. It appeared then to be the prevalent opinion, that 
the Cumberland Presbytery had erred, but that the Synod had 
acted with too much rigour; and that they had transcended their 
power in suspending ordained ministers by a Commission. But 
a strong minority insisted on the authority and rights of Synods 
and General Assemblies. In a letter t6 the Synod of Kentucky, 
the Assembly advised a review of the proceedings, in order toa 
removal or mitigation of the evils. In another letter, to Mc- 
Adow and his associates, the Assembly refer all the evils to the 
license’ of persons without qualifications, and without explicit 
adoption of our formularies, and pronounced the same highly 
irregular and unconstitutional. 

The Synod reviewed its proceedings; but reaffirmed all its 
decisions. In 1808 the Synod was unrepresented in the Assem- 
bly, by reason of an accident in regard to their letter. In 1809 
the proceedings of the Synod, now at length, fully before the 
General Assembly, and ably defended by Messrs. Lyle and Stu- 
art, in a memorable debate, were sustained, without a dissenting 
voice. ‘The decision was final, and was confirmed by the subse- 
quent act of 1814. 

In December 1809, the Transylvania Presbytery restored Mr. 
William Hodge. Two other persons, ordained irregularly, were 
authorititively received as members of the body, after examin- 
ation. By various casualties the recusant association was re- 
duced to two members, and thus unfitted to act asa presbytery. 
But joining Mr. McAdow to their number, they in 1810 consti- 
tuted themselves into an independent body, known as the Cum- 
berland Presbytery. Mr. McAdow was suspended by the Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery, in the same year. In 1811 intercommunion 
ceased between the Cumberland Presbyterians and those who 
adhered to the General Assembly. In 1813 the independent 


_ Presbytery became a Synod, with three Presbyteries and sixty 


congregations. In 1804 they proceeded “to model, to expunge, 
and to add to, the Confession of Faith:” such are their own 
words. ‘They rejected the doctrines of eternal reprobation, 
definite atonement, and special grace, and maintained that the 


_ Spirit of God operates on the will, or coextensively with the 
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atonement, so as to Jeave all men inexcusable. In their Shorter 
Catechism they deny that God has decreed sin; but they are 
said to maintain the perseverance of the saints. In the same 
year, the General Assembly decided, that they could not be 
viewed as having any authority from the Presbyterian church 
nor be treated with except as individuals.* In 1825, it was de- 
cided that their ministrations are to be viewed in the same light 
with those of other denominations, not connected with our body. 
This decision is grounded gn the opinion, that the act of the As- 
sembly of 1814 precluded the propriety of Deposition, or any 
process in the case.” 

In the latter chapters of his work Dr. Davidson dwells at 
proper length on the condition of the Western Church during 
the war of 1812, and sketches the character of the brilliant Mc- 
Chord, whom the author succeeded as a pastor, in 1832. _ He fills 
a chapter with the origin and progress of 'Transylvania Univer- 
sity, of which he was sometime president; and of Centre College, 
the Presbyterian Institution of Kentucky. His memoirof Pres- 
ident Holley is equal to any part of the work in strength of 
drawing. The lineaments of that dangerous but captivating 
Socinian are given with a boldness and warmth which we believe 
to be salutary. In regard to the excellent and rising college at 
Danville, he is led to treat of a great topic of our church and 
day, in terms which we copy, in order that they may be collated 
with Dr. Van Rensselaer’s able report on Parochial Schools. 

“The necessity of Denominationat Enucarion, after a fair experiment, has 
been rendered of late years very apparent. To attempt to dispense with it is 
false liberality, and a pusillanimous surrender of the Church. Twice was the 
power of the Church evinced in the triumphant success of her own distinctive 
schools, (the Kentucky Academy, and afterwards Centre College,) while the State 
Institution was depressed. 

“If the Church wishes to secure the proper and sound religious training of her 
sons, she must have the means under her own control; guarded against the like- 
lihood of change. We have seen the radical mistake committed by the Presbyte- 
rians, both in 1783 and 1798. ‘Had they, at the very first, asked for a charter, 
recognizing denominational control, they might easily have obtained it. Then 
they had the moral ascendency ; the field was perfectly free from competition, and 
sectarian jealousies were not yet awakened; as they afterwards found to be the 


*«Dr. Baird, in his admirable work, Religion in America, p. 253, has been be- 
trayed into an error in stating that the case had been brought by appeal before the 
Assembly. Though there was a correspondence opened on the part of the mal- 
contents as individuals, no appeal was ever regularly taken. On the contrary, any 
such intention was openly disavowed, as has been already narrated.” 
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case, when they established Centre College. Another error into which they fell : 
was to depend on the arm of flesh, and court the patronage of worldly men, and 
the eclat of distinguished names. Hence, in the struggle of 1818 they were be- 
trayed; and had to their mortification, (for the second time,) a Socinian president 
placed over them. 

“The Presbyterians have often been accused of bigotry, when in truth the fault 
to which they have inclined, and for which they have severely smarted, has been 
excessive liberality and the dread of sectarian odium. Let them at last take warn- 
ing from the crippled condition of various State institutions, and from the fate of 
Transylvania and Dickinson, originally founded by Presbyterians, and now fallen 
into the hands of the Methodists, Let them establish Denominational Schools, as 
the Roman Catholics and the Methodists do, and provide instruction of a superior 
and commanding character, and they need not despair of support. The public 
will always find out and sustain what is most deserving of patronage. Let them 
be on the alert, or they will find themselves thrown into the background, and 
stripped of their hard-earned advantages by denominations which a few years ago 
were clamorous against a learned ministry, but who haye now seen their error, and 

_ stimulated by our example, are straining every nerve to become our most formida- 
ble rivals.” 


The difficulty of reviewing this book lies chiefly in its abun- 
dance of matter; and of matter in which we take, as our author 
plainly does, the very deepest interest. For this reason, we have 
to stop short, without entering on his striking memoir of the New 
School controversy. To begin on this topic, would render 
necessary a re-opening of all those questions, in which, if in any 
thing, we have avowed our mind, and borne the consequences. 
That the records here given will prove distasteful to a large body 
of Presbyterians, we need not inform either the writer or the 
readers of the work. Yet, without necessity, we would not here 
discuss matters which involve the names and actions of so many 
living persons. "This is plainly the most delicate part of Dr. 
Davidson's undertaking. ‘That he has escaped every error of 
statement, is more than any man in like case ever justly claimed: 
that he has performed his task with due diligence, with fearless 
justice, and in the spirit of filial attachment to his Church, we 
heartily believe. We have no knowledge of any facts which 
contravene even the minuter portions of this painful narrative ; 
and though we have learned ‘that. some of the statements have 
given offence, we are ready to believe that this was unavoidable, 
if the history were to be carried down to the point actually 
reached. And our conviction is firm, that if errors, even trivial 
shall be pointed out, by friend or enemy, they will be promptly 
corrected, in a work which ruust increase in value as time ad- 
vances. 

VOL. XIX.—NO. IV. 33 
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The general tenor of Dr. Davidson’s historical style is admi- 
rable: we say the general tenor; because he sometimes fails to 
please us. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is very far 
above what is usual; in elegance, simplicity, and transparency ; 
in the hundredth case, it offends us by a starched elaboration which 
mars the general effect. Our remark applies to the surface, and 
to a small segment of it. This opinion we have already ex- 
pressed; and we have only to renew our declaration that the 

faults, as compared with the excellencies, of the work, are small; 
that it is characterized by impartiality and fidelity; and that the 
author has performed an acceptable service to the Church of his 
and our fathers, 


Arr. III.—1. Discourses on Christian Nurture. By Horace 
Bushnell, Pastor of the North Church, Hartford Approved by 
the Committee of Publication. Boston: Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. 1847. 12mo, pp. 72. : 

2. Dr. Tyler’s Letter to Dr. Bushnell on Christian Nurture, 
Svo. pp. 22. 

3. An Argument for “ Discourses on Christian Nurture,” ad- 
dressed to the Publishing Committee of the Massachusetts 


Sabbath School Society, By Horace Bushnell. Hartford: Ed- 
win Hunt. 1847, 8yo. pp. 48 


Tue leading idea of Dr. Bushnell’s Discourses, is organic, as 
distinguished from individual life. Whatever may be thought of 
the expression, or whatever may be the form in which it lies in 
his mind, it represents a great and obvious truth; a truth, which 
however novel it may appear to many of our New England breth- 
ren, is as familiar to Presbyterians as household words. Strange, 
and in our view distorted, as is the form in which this truth appears 
in Dr. Bushnell’s book, and incongruous as are the elements with 
which it is combined, it still has power to give his Discourses very 
much of an “ Old-school” cast, and to render them ina high degree 
attractive and hopeful in our estimation. Apart from the two 
great illustrations of this truth, the participation of the life of 
Adam by the whole tace, and of the life of Christ, by all beliey- 
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ers, we see on every hand abundant evidence that every church, 
nation and society has a common life, besides the life of its indi- 
vidual members. ‘This is the reason why nothing of importance 
can occur in one part of the church, without influencing all other 
parts. No new form of doctrine, no revival or decline of spir- 
itual life can exhibit itself in New England, that is not effective 
throughout the Presbyterian church. We as a body owe, in no 
small measure, our character as distinguished from other Presby- 
terian communities to our participation, so to speak, of the life 
of New England; and the New England churches, are indebted, 
in like manner, for their character as distinguished from other 
congregational bodies, to the influence of their Presbyterian 
brethren. No community can isolate itself. The subtle influ- 
ence which pervades the whole, permeates through every bar- 
. rier, as little suspected and yet as effective as the magnetic or 
electric fluid in nature. This fact, may be explained in a man- 
ner more or less obvious or profound according to our philoso- 
phy or disposition, but it cannot be denied, and should not be 
disregarded. 

"We are therefore not uninterested spectators of the changes _ 
going onin New England. They are changes in the body of which 
we are members, and their effects, for good or evil, we must 
share. We are not therefore stepping out of our own sphere, 
or meddling with what does not concern us, in calling attention 
to Dr. Bushnell’s book and to the discussions to which it has 
given rise. 

The history of this little volume is somewhat singular. Dr. 
Bushnell was appointed by the MinisteriaF Association of which 
he is a member, to discuss the subject of Christian trainmg. He 
produced two discourses from his pulpit, and read the argument 
before the Association, who requested its publication. T'o this 
he assented, but before his purpose was executed, a request came 
from a member of the Committee of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, that the publication should be made by them. 
The manuscript was forwarded to the committee who retained 
it in their possession six months, twice returned it to the author 
for modifications, and finally published it with their approbation. 
It excited no little attention, being favourably noticed in some 
quarters, and unfavourably in others. So much disapprobation 
however was soon manifested, that the committee felt called upon 
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to suspend its publication. We are not surprised at any of these 
facts. We do not wonder that the committee kept the book so 
long under advisement; or that they should ultimately venture 
on its publication ; or that when published, it should create such 
a sensation, or meet with the fate which actually befel it. ‘There 
is enough in the book to account for all this. Enough of truth 
most appropriate for our times, powerfully presented, to make 
the committee anxious to bring it before the churches; enough 
of what was new in form and strange in aspect, to create doubt 
as to its effect and its reception; and enough of apparent and 
formidable error to account for the alarm and uneasiness conse- 
quent on its publication. We cannot regret that the book has 
seen the light, and done, or at least begun, its work. We anti- 
cipate immeasurably more good than eyil from its publication. 
What is wrong, we trust will be sifted out and perish, what is 
right, will live and operate. 

The truths which give value to this publication, and from 
which we anticipated such favourable results, are principally the 
following. First, the fact that there is such a divinely constituted 
relation between the piety of parents and that of their children, 
as to lay a scriptural foundation for a confident expectation, in 
the use of the appointed means, that the children of believers 
will become truly the children of God. We do not like the 
form in which Dr. Bushnell states this fact; much less, as we 
shall probably state more fully in the sequel, the mode in which 
he accounts for it; but the fact itself is most true and precious. 
It is founded on the express and repeated declaration and promise 
of God. He said to Abraham: I will establish my covenant be- 
tween me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a God to thee and to thy seed 
after thee. Deut. vii. 9. Know, therefore, that Jehovah thy 
God, he is God, the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and 
mercy with them that love him and keep his commandments to 
a thousand generations. Deut. xxix. 6. "The Lord thy God will 
circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 
thy God, with all thine heart and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayest live. Is. lix. 21. “Ag for me this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord, my Spirit that is upon thee and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth 
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of thy seed’s seed, from henceforth forever. In the New Testa- 
ment the fact that the promises made to believers include their 
children, was recognised from the very foundation of the Chris- 
tian church. In the sermon delivered by Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, he said, the promise is to thee and to thy seed after 
thee. And Paul assures us even with regard to outcast Israel, 
the children are beloved for the father’s sake. It is, therefore, 
true, as might be much more fully proved, that by divine ap- 
pointment the children of believers are introduced into the cov- 
enant into which their parents enter with God, and that the 
promises of that covenant are made no less to the children than 
to the parents. He promises to be their God, to give them his 
Spirit, to renew their hearts, and to cause them to live. 

This promise, however, like all others of a similar character, 
is general; expressing what is to be the general course of events, 
and not what is to be the result in every particular case. When 
God promised that summer and winter, seed time and harvest 
should succeed each other to the end of time, he did not pledge 
himself that there mever should be a failure in this succession, 
that a famine should never occur, or that the expectations of the 
husbandman should never be disappointed. Nor does the declara- 
tion, Train up a child in the way in which he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it, contain a promise that no well 
disciplined child shall ever wander from the right path. Its 
enough that it expresses the tendency and ordinary result of 
proper training. In like manner, the promise of God to give his 
Spirit to the children of believers, does not imply that every 
such child shall be made the subject of saving blessings. It is 
enough that it indicates the channel in which his grace ordina- 
rily flows, and the general course of his dispensations. 

Again, it is to be remembered that these promises are condi- 
tional. Giod has never promised to make no distinction between 
faithful and unfaithful parents, between those who bring up their 
offspring in the nurture of the Lord, and those who utterly neg- 
lect their religious training. ‘The condition, which from the 
nature of the case is implied in this promise, is in many cases 
expressly stated. His promise is to those who keep his covenant, 
and to those who remember his commandments to do them. It 
is involyed in the very nature of a covenant that it should have 
conditions. And although in one important sense, the conditions 
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of the covenant of grace have been performed by Christ, still its 
promises are suspended on conditions to be performed by or in 
his people. And this is expressly declared to be the case with 
regard to the promise of the divine blessing to the children of 
believers. ‘They must keep his covenant. They must train up 
their children for God. 'They must use the means which he has 
appointed for their conversion and sanctification, or the promise 
does not apply to them. Then again, there is a condition to be 
performed by the children themselves. God promises to be their 
God, but they must consent to be his people. He promises them 
his Spirit, but they must seek and cherish his influence. If they 
renounce the covenant, and refuse to have God. for their God, 

and to walk in the way of his commandments, then the promise 
no longer pertains to them. 

It will naturally be objected, that if this is so, the promise 
amounts to nothing. If after all, itis not the children of be- 
lievers as such and consequently all such children who are to be 
saved; if the promise to them is general asa class and not to 
each individual; if it is conditioned on the fidelity of parents 
and of the children themselves, its whole value is gone. What 
have they more than others? What advantage have the chil- 
dren of the covenant? or what profit is there in baptism? It 
is precisely thus the Jews reasoned against the apostle. When 
he proved that it was not the Jews as J ews, and simply because 
Jews, who were to be the heirs of salvation, and that circumcision 
could profit them nothing unless they kept the law, they imme- 
diately asked: What advantage then hath the Jew, and what 
profit is there of circumcision? Much every way, answered 
the apostle,—chiefly because unto them were committed the 
oracles of God. To them belonged the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service, 
and the promises: theirs were the fathers, and of them, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came. Salvation was of the Jews, All 
the religion that was in the world was found among them. It 
was therefore a great advantage to be found among that favoured 
people, even although from the want of faithfulness, on the 
part both of parents and children, so many of them perished. 
In like manner it is a great blessing to be born within the cove- 
nant, to be the children of believers—to them belong the adop- 
tion and the promises, they are the channel in which the Spirit 
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flows, and from among them the vast majority of the heirs of salva- 
tion are taken notwithstanding the multitudes who perish 
through their own fault or the fault of their parents. 

It is, therefore, a scriptural truth that the children of believ- 
ers are the children of God, as being within his covenant with 
their parents, he promises to them his Spirit, he has established 
a connexion between faithful parental training and the salvation 
of children, as he has between seed-time and harvest, diligence 
and riches, education and knowledge. Inno one case is abso- 
lutely certainty secured or the sovereignty of God excluded. But 
in all the divinely appointed connexion between means and end, 
is obvious. 

That this connexion is not more apparent, in the case of 
parents and children is due, in a great measure, to the sad defi- 
ciency in parental fidelity. If we look over the Christian world, 
how few nominally Christian parents even pretend to bring up 
their children for God. Ina great majority of cases the attain- 
ment of some worldly object, is avowedly made the end of educa 
tion; and all the influences to which a child is exposed are 
designed and adapted to make him a man of the world. And 
even within the pale of evangelical churches, it must be con- 
fessed, there is great neglect as to this duty. Where is the 
parent whose children have turned aside from God, whose heart 
will not rather reproach him, than charge God with forgetting 
his promise? Our very want of faith in the promise is one great 
reason of our failure. We have forgotten the covenant. We 
have forgotten that our children belong to God; that he has 
promised to be their God, if we are faithful to our trust. We 
do not. say that all the children of the most faithful parent, will 


_ certainly be saved, any more than we would say that every dili- 


gent man will become rich; but the scriptures do say that the 
children of believers are the subjects of the divine promise, as 
clearly as they say, the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 

This doctrine is clearly implied in the circumcision and bap- 
tism of children. Why is the sign and seal of the covenant 
attached to them, if they are not within the covenant? What 
are the promises of that covenant but that God will be their 
God, that he will forgive their sins, give them his Spirit, renew 
their hearts, and cause them to live? 'These promises are there- 
fore made to them, and are sealed to them in their baptism, just 
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as much as they are to their parents. This has been the uniform 
doctrine of the Christian church. It is avowed in all confessions, 
and involved in the usages of all communions. 

In the Appendix to the Geneva Catechism, in the form for 
the administration of Baptism, it is said: Quamobrem etsi 
fidelium liberi sint ex Adami corrupta stirpe ac genere, eos ad se 
nihilominus admittit, propter foedus videlicet cum eorum paren- 
tibus initum, eosque pro liberis suis habet ac numerat; ob eamque 
causam jam inde ab initio nascentis ecclesiae voluit infantibus cir- 
cumcisionis notam imprimi, qua quidem nota jam eadem omnia sig- 
nificabat ac demonstrabat, quae hodie in Baptismo designatur. . . 
Minime dubium est, quin liberi nostri haeredes sint ejus vitae ac 
salutis, quam nobis est pollicitus; qua de causa eos sanctificari 
Paulus affirmat, jam inde ab utero matris, quo ab Ethnicorum et 
e vera religione abhorrentium hominum liberis discernantur. 
Belgic confession Act.34. Nos eos (infantes) eadem ratione bap- 
tizandos et signo foederis absignandos esse credimus, qua olim 
in Israele parvuli circumcidebantur, nimirum propter easdem 
promissiones infantibus nostris factas. Et revera Christus non 
minus sanguinem suum effudit, ut fidelium infantes, quam ut 
adultos ablueret. 

Heidleberg Catechism: Ought young children to be-baptized ? 
Yes, because they as well as adults are embraced in the covenant 
and church of God. And because to them the deliverance from, 
sin through the blood of Christ, and the Holy Ghost, are no less 
promised than to adults; they should therefore be united by 
baptism, the sign of the covenant, to the church, and distinguished 
from the children of unbelievers, as under the Old Testament 
was done by circumcision, in the place of which baptism is ap- 
pointed.* . 

Helvetic Confession. II. 20. Damnamus Anabaptistas, qui 
negant baptisandos esse infantulos recens natos a fidelibus. Nam 
juxta doctrinam evangelicam, horum est regnum Dei, et sunt in 
foedere Dei, cur itaque non daretur eis signum foederis Dei? 
cur non per sanctum Baptisma initiarentur, qui sunt peculium et 
in ecclesia Dei ? 

These are only a specimen of the numerous recognitions by 
the Reformed churches, of the great truth, that the infants of 


* This may not agree verbatim with the common Engli i i 
; } glish version of this Cate- 
chism. it is taken from the German, the only copy we have at hand. 
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believers are included in that covenant in which God promises — 
grace and salvation. ‘To them these promises are made. 'There 
is an intimate and divinely established connexion between the 
faith of parents and the salvation of their children; such a con- 
nexion as authorizes them to plead God's promises, and to expect 
with confidence, that through his blessing on their faithful efforts, 
their children will grow up the children of God. 'This is the 
truth and the great truth, which Dr. Bushnell asserts. This 
doctrine it is his principal object to establish. It is this that 
gives his book, its chief value. 'Thisand its consequences render 
his discourses so appropriate to the present state of the church; 
for there is perhaps no one doctrine to which it is more impor- 
tant in our day to call the attention of the people of God. 

A second truth prominently presented by our author is that 
parental nurture, or Christian training, is the great means for the 
salvation of the children of the church. We of course recognise 
the native depravity of children, the absolute necessity of their 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the inefficiency of all means of 
grace without the blessing of God. But what we think is plain- 
ly taught in scripture, what is reasonable in itself, and confirmed 
by the experience of the church, is, that early, assiduous and 
faithful religious culture of the young, especially by believing 
parents, is the great means of their salvation. A child is born in 
a Christian family, its parents recognise it as belonging to God 
and included in his covenant. In full faith that the promise ex- 
tends to their children as well as to themselves, they dedicate 
their child to him in baptism. From its earliest infancy it is the 
object of tender solicitude, and the subject of many believing 
prayers. The spirit which reigns around it is the spirit, not of 
the world, but of true religion. The truth concerning God and 
Christ, the way of salvation and of duty, is inculcated from the 
beginning, and as fast as it can be comprehended. The child is 
sedulously guarded as far as possible from all corrupting influence, 
and subjected to those which tend to lead him to God. He is 
constantly taught that he stands in a peculiar relation to God, as 
being included in his covenant and baptized in his name; that 
he has in virtue of that relation a right to claim God as his 
Father, Christ as his Saviour, and the Holy Ghost as his sancti- 
fier; and assured that God will recognise that claim and receive 
him as his child, if he is faithful to his baptismal vows. ‘The 
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child thus trained grows up in the fear of God ; his earliest ex- 
periences are more or less religious; he keeps aloof from open 
Sins; strives to keep his conscience clear in the sight of God, 
and to make the divine will the guide of his conduct. When 
he comes to maturity, the nature of the covenant of grace is fully 
explained to him, he intelligently and deliberately assents to it, 
publicly confesses himself to be a worshipper and follower of 
Christ, and acts consistently with his engagements. This is no 
fancy sketch. Such an experience is not uncommon in actual 
life. It is obvious that in such cases it must be difficult both for 
the person himself and for those around him, to fix on the pre- 
cise period when he passed from death unto life. And even in 
cases, where there is more of conflict, where the influence of 
early instruction has met with greater opposition, and where 
the change is more sudden and observable, the result, under God, 
is to be attributed to this parental training. 

What we contend for then, is, that this is the appointed, the 
natural, the normal and ordinary means by which the children of 
believers are made truly the children of God. And consequently 
this is the means which should be principally relied upon, and 
employed, and that the saving conversion of our children should 
in this way be looked for and expected. It certainly has the 
sanction of God. He has appointed and commanded precisely 
this early assiduous and faithful training of the young. These 
words, saith the Lord, which I command you this day, shall be in 
thine hearts: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down 
and when thou risest up. Ye fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up inthe nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. As this method of religious training has the sanction of 
a divine command, so it has also the benefit of his special promise. 
Success in the use of this means is the very thing promised to: 
parents in the covenant into which they are commanded to in- 
troduce their children. God, in saying that he will be their God, 
give them his Spirit, and renew their hearts, and in connecting 
this promise with the command to bring them up for him does 
thereby engage to render such training effectual. Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he ‘is old he will not 
depart from it, is moreoyer the express assurance of his word, 
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There is also a natural adaptation in all means of God’s appoint- 
ment, to the end they are intended to accomplish. ‘There is an 
appropriate connexion between sowing and reaping, between 
diligence and prosperity, truth and holiness, religious training 
and the religious life of children. If the occasional and promis- 
cuous hearing of the word as preached, is blessed to their convic- 
tion and conversion, why should not the early, personal, appro- 
priate application of the same truth, aided by all the influence of 
natural affection, and the atmosphere of a pious home, be ex- 
pected to be still more effective? How sensibly is a child’s dis- 
position and character moulded in other respects by parental 
example and teaching. How much greater, humanly speaking, 
is the advantage which a parent possesses than any preacher can 
have, in his constant intercourse with his child, in his hold on its 
confidence and loye, and in the susceptibility to good impressions 
which belongs to the early period of life. Surely contact with 
the world, the influence cf evil passions long indulged, of opposi- 
tion to the truth, to the dictates of conscience, and the strivings 
of the Spirit, must harden the heart, and increase the difficulties 
of a sound conversion. Inno part of his Discourses nor in his 
Argument in their defence, is Dr. Bushnell so true or eloquent 
as in what he says of the natural power of parental influence, 
even before the development of reason in the child. 

“ Many persons,” he says, “seem never to have brought their 
minds down close enough to an infant child to understand that 
anything of consequence is going on with it, until after it has 
come to language and become a subject thus of instruction. As 
if'a child were to learn a language before it is capable of learn- 
ing anything! Whereas there is a whole era, so to speak, be- 
fore language, which may be called the era of impressions, and 
these impressions are the seminal principles, in some sense, of 
the activity that runs to language, and also of the whole future 
character. I strongly suspect that more ‘is done, in the age 
previous to language, to effect the character of children, whether 
by parents, or, when they are waiting in indolent security, by 
nurses and attendants, than in all the instruction and discipline 
of their minority afterwards; for, in this first age, the age of im- 
pressions, there goes out in the whole manner of the parent— 
the look, the voice, the handling—an expression of feeling, and 
that feeling expressed streams directly into the soul, and re- 
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produces itself there, as by a law of contagion. What man of 
adult age, who is at all observant of himself, has failed to notice 
the power that lies in a simple presence, even to him? ‘To this 
power the infant is passive as the wax to the seal. When, 
therefore, we consider how small a speck, falling into the nucleus 
of a crystal, may disturb its form; or how the smallest mote of 
foreign matter, present in the quickening egg, will suffice to 
produce a deformity ; considering, also, on the other hand, what 
nice conditions of repose, in one case, and what accurately mo- 
dulated supplies of heat, in the other, are necessary to a perfect 
product ; then only do we begin to imagine what work is going 
on in the soul of'achild during the age of impressions. Suppose 
now that all preachers of Christ could have their hearers, for 
whole months, in their own will, after the same manner, so as to 
move them by a look, a motion, a smile, a frown, and act their 
Own sentiments and emotions over in them ; and then, for whole 
years, had them in authority. to command, direct, tell them 
whither to go, what to learn, what to do, regulate their hours, 
their books, their pleasures, and their company, and call them to 
prayer over their own knees every night and morning, who— 
that can rightly conceive such an organic acting of one being in 
many, will deem it extravagant, or think it a dishonour to the 
grace of God, to say that a power like this may well be expected 
to fashion all who come under it to newness of life ? 

“ Now what I have endeavoured, in my tract, and what I here 
endeavour is, to waken, in our churches, a sense of this power 
and of the momentous responsibilities that. accrue under it. I 
wish to produce an impression that God has not held us respon- 
sible for the effect only of what we do, or teach, or for acts of 
control and government; but quite as much, for the effect of our 
being what we are; that there isa plastic age in the house, re- 
ceiving its type, not from our words but from our spirit, one 
whose character is shaping in the moulds of our own.” } 

If on this subject we appeal to experience, we shall find that 
religion has flourished in all ages and in all parts of the church, 
just in the proportion in which attention has been given to the 
religious training of the young. God prepared the world for the 
gospel by a long course of discipline. The law was a school- 
master to bring men to Christ. The Jews were scattered over 
the Roman empire to educate a people for the Lord. Every 
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synagogue was a preparatory school for the church, and it was 
from among those trained in these.schools that the early converts 
to the gospel, were gathered. In the early church the instruc- 
tion of the young was made a principal part of parental and 
ministerial duty. When religion began to decline, and men 
were taught that baptism wrought the change which God had 
appointed Christian nurture to effect, then religious education 
was neglected, and ritualism supplanted piety. When the gos- 


~ pel was revived, Christian nurture revived with it. Catechisms 


for the young were among the earliest and most effective of the 
productions of the Reformers. ‘True religion from that day to 
this has kept pace, risen or declined, just as the training of the 
young has been attended to or neglected. Scotland is the most 
religious nation in Europe, because her children are the best. in- 
structed. When our missionaries go to the eastern churches or 
to the heathen, they find preaching to adults like talking to a 
brazen wall. They begin with the young. They take God’s 
method, and train up a generation to his praise. If we look over 
our own country, we are taught the same lesson. . Religion, 
what there is of it, is the inconstant and destructive fire of fan-: 
aticism, wherever children grow up out of the church and igno- 
rant of God. With him indeed nothing is impossible—and 
therefore adult heathen, or ignorant and superstitious nominal 
Christians, are not beyond the reach of his power, and are often 
made the subjects of his grace; just as the thief was converted 
on the cross. But a death-bed is not the best place for repent- 
ance, nor are ignorant and hardened sinners the most hopeful 
subjects of conversion: 

The truth here-asserted has always been recognised in the 
church. 'The wisest and best men have known and taught that 
the ordinary and normal method of bringing the children of be- 
lievers to: the saving obedience of the truth, was Christian train- 
ing. To this therefore all evangelical churches bind believing 
parents, by solemn vows, ealling upon them to pray with and 
for their children, to set before them a godly example, and to 
teach them his word. Why is all this done, if it is not God’s 
appointed means for their salvation? “I doubt not to affirm,” 
says Baxter, “that a godly education is God’s first and ordinary 
appointed means for the begetting of actual faith and other 
graces in the children of believers. . . . And the preaching 
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of the word by public ministers is not the first ordinary means 
of grace to any but those that were graceless till they come to 
hear such preaching, that is, to those on whom the first appointed 
means hath been neglected or proved vain.” Christian Directory, 
vol. ii. c. 6, 4. “Every Christian family,” says Edwards, “ought 
to be, as it were, a little church, consecrated to Christ, and 
wholly influenced and governed by his rules. And family edu- 
cation and order are some of the chief means of grace. If these 
fail, all other means are likely to prove ineffectual.” Vol. i. 90.* 
This principle characteristically governed the conduct of our 
Presbyterian ancestors both in England and Scotland. They 
were accustomed to insist much on the relation of their children 
to the church and the covenant of God, to bring them up under 
the conviction that they belonged peculiarly to him, were under 
peculiar obligations, and had a special interest in his promises. 
They frequently reminded them of this peculiar relation, and 
called upon to renew their baptismal vows. The excellent 
Philip Henry, drew up for his children the following baptismal 
covenant: “I take God to be my chiefest good and highest end. 
I take God the Son to be my prince and saviour. I take the 
Holy Ghost to be my sanctifier, teacher, guide and comforter. 
I take the word of God to be my rule in all my actions; and the 
people of God to be my people in all conditions. I do likewise 
devote and dedicate unto the Lord, my whole self, all I am, all I 
have, and all I cando. And this I do deliberately, sincerely, 
freely, and forever.” “This,” says his biographer, “he taught 
his children, and they each of them solemnly repeated it every 
Lord’s day in the evening after they were catechized, he put- 
ting his amen to it, and sometimes adding: ‘So say, and so do, 
and you are made forever’” Many parents may not be pre- 
pared to go as far as Philip Henry, or approve of calling upon 
children to make such professions, but we have gone to the op- 
posite extreme. So much has,this covenanting spirit died out, 
so little is the relation of our children to God and their interest 
in his promises regarded or recognised, that we have heard of 
men who strenuously objected to children being taught the Lord’s 
prayer, for fear they should think God was really their father! 


ots these quotations are borrowed from Dr, Bushnell’s Argument, pp- 10 
and 15. 
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‘This shows to what an extent a false theory can pervert not 
only the scriptures, but even our strongest natural impulses and 
affections. 

There is indeed great danger of this training and especially 
this covenanting with God degenerating into mere formality and 
hypocrisy. Parents and children may come to think that reli- 
gion consists entirely in knowledge and orthodoxy ; that they are 
safe because baptized and included in the church. This ten- 
dency was exhibited among the Jews, who thought themselves 
the true children of God, and heirs of the promise, simply be- 
cause they were the children of Abraham. It has been exem- 
plified in all ages of the church, and is still seen in many denom- 
inations of Christians, even the strictest and most orthodox. 
Children may be baptized, taught the catechism, and thoroughly . 
instructed and carefully restrained, and thus grow up well-in- 
formed and well-behaved, and yet be destitute of all true religion ; 
and what is still worse, deny there is any religion beyond an or- 
thodox faith and moral conduct. This isa great evil. It is not 
however to be avoided by going to the opposite extreme, deny- 
ing all peculiarity of relation between the children of believers 
and the God of their fathers, or undervaluing the importance of 
Christian nurture. There is no security from any evil, but the 
grace of God, and the real life of religion in the church. Men 
are constantly passing from one extreme to another. Neglecting 
entirely the covenant, or making external formal assent to it, all 
that is necessary. Our safety consists in adhering to the word 
of God, believing what he has said, doing what he has commanded, 
and at the same time looking constantly for the vivifying pre- 
sence and power of his Spirit. Our children if properly in- 
structed will not be ignorant of the difference between obedient 
and disobedient children of the covenant. They will be aware 
that if insincere in their professions or unfaithful to their en- 
gagements, they are only the more guilty and exposed toa severer 
condemnation. Dr. Bushnell says, that what he endeavoured in 
his Tract, and tried to accomplish in his defence of it, is to waken 
in our churches, a sense of the power of this early religious 
training, and of the momentous responsibilities arising under it. 
This isa high aim. It is a great and good work, and we heartily 
wish that his book may not fail of its object, so far as this is con- 
cerned. 
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We do not anticipate any dissent from the views hitherto ad- 
vanced. All Christian parents who dedicate their children to 
God in baptism, believe them to be included in the covenant, and 
they do not hesitate to admit the obligation and importance of 
early religious education and nurture. But the question is, are 
not these truths practically neglected? Does nota theory of 
religion extensively prevail which leads believing parents to ex+ 
pect their children to grow up very much like other children, 
unconverted, out of the church, out of covenant with God, 
and to rely far less on the peculiar promise of God to them and 
to his blessing on their religious culture, than on other means, for 
their salvation? We cannot doubt that this is the case, and that 
it is the source of incalculable evil. Whether this state of 
things is to be corrected by rejecting what: is wrong in our 
theory, and letting that regulate our practice; or whether we are 
to regulate our practice according to the scriptures, and trust to’ 
that to correct our theory, it may not be very important to deter- 
mine. One thing however is certain that, if we act on the princi- 
plesand rules laid down in scripture respecting Christian nurture, 
we must modify in some measure our theory of religion, or at 
least of the way in which it is to be promoted. We believe that 
all true Christians of every name and church agree substantially 
in what it is to be a Christian, or wherein Christianity subject- 
ively considered, really consists. It is the recognition and recep- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ as he is presented in the Gospel, 
and the consequent conformity of our hearts to his image, and 
the devotion of our lives to his service. It is to apprehend his 
glory as the only begotten of the Father, as God manifest in the 
flesh, for our salvation. It is the sincere recognition of him, as 
the proper object of worship, and the only ground of confidence 
before God for justification and holiness. It is making him the 
‘Supreme object of affection, and submitting to him as to our 
rightful and absolute sovereign. Any man who does this is a 
Christian, and no man is a Christian, who does not do this, 
whatever else he may door be. This of course implies a great’ 
deal. It implies regeneration by the Holy Spirit, by which the 
soul is raised from the death of sin, and is made partaker of a 
new principle of spiritual life. It implies a deep conviction of 
sin, leading to the renunciation of confidence in our own right- 
eousness and strength; we must be emptied of ourselves in 
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order to be filled with Christ. It implies such apprehension of 
the excellence and value of the things of God, as determines our 


‘whole inward and outward life, making it on the one hand a 


life of communion with God, and on the other of active devotion 
to his service. Now there are two classes of truths clearly re- 
vealed in scripture concerning the production and promotion of 
true religion as thus understood. ‘The one is that it is super- 
natural in its origin, due to no power or device of man, to no 
resource of nature, but to the mighty power of God, which 


- wrought in Christ when it raised him from the dead; by which 


power of the Holy Ghost we are raised from spiritual death and so 
united to Christ as to become partakers of his life; and that this 
life, thus divine cr supernatural in its origin, is maintained and pro- 
moted, not by any mere rational process of moral culture, but by 
the constant indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, so that it is not 
we that live, but Christ liveth in us. Religion, therefore, or 
Christianity subjectively considered, is not something natural, it 
is not nature elevated and refined, it is something new and above 
nature; it is what the Bible declares it to be, the life of God in 
the soul. And therefore as our Saviour teaches us, incompre- 
hensible and mysterious, though not the less real and certain. 
In intimate connexion and perfect consistency with these truths, 
there is another class, net less clearly taught in the word of God. 
This divine, supernatural influence to which all true religion is 
to be referred, always acts in a way congruous to the nature of 
the soul, doing it no violence, neither destroying nor creating 
faculties, but imparting and maintaining life by contact or eom- 
munion with the source of all life. It is moreover exerted in 
the use of appropriate means, of means adapted to the end they 
are intended to accomplish. It operates in connexion with the 
countless influences by which human character is formed, especi- 
ally with the truth. It works with and by the truth, so that we 
are said to be begotten by the truth, and to be sanctified by the 
truth. There is still another consideration to be taken into view. 
Human character is determined by a great variety of causes, some 
within and others beyond the control of the individual. Every man 
receives at his birth human nature with its hereditary corrup- ~ 
tion, but that nature as modified by national, family and individual 
peculiarities. Its developement is determined partly by his cir- 
cumstances, partly by the energy of his own will, partly by the di- 
VOL. XIX.—NO. IV. 34 
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vine influence of which he may be the subject. Now it is possible 
that our theory of religion may not embrace all these facts; or if 
it professes to embrace them all, it may give undue prominence to 
one and neglect the others. Because religion is supernatural in 
its origin and support, we may neglect the instrumentalities 
through which the work is carried on; or because these means 
are essential and appropriate, we may think the divine influence 
out of view, or merge it into the power of nature, making 
grace nothing but nature inhabited by divine energy. Or be- 
cause our own voluntary agency is so important an element. in 
determining our character and destiny, we may neglect. every 
thing else, and attributing sovereign power to the will, assert 
that a man is and may become what he pleases by a mere voli- 
tion. Character is thus made a mere matter of choice, and all 
influences which operate either prior to the will or independently 
of it, are discarded. 

We think it can hardly be doubted that many of the’ popular 
views of religion are one-sided and defective. On the one hand 
there are many who, influenced by the conviction of the super- 
natural character of religion, greatly neglect to avail themselves 
of the instrumentalities which God has appointed for its promo- 
tion, Others again, resolve it all into a mere process of nature, 
or attribute every thing to the power of the will. The former 
class lose confidence in the effect of religious training, and seem to 
take it for granted that children must, or at least in all ordinary — 
cases, will, grow up unconverted. ‘They look upon conversion 
as something that can only be effected in a sudden and sensible 
manner ; a work necessarily distinct to the consciousness of its sub- 
ject and. apparent to those around him. This conviction modifies 
their expectations, their conduct, their language and their prayers. 
It affects to a very serious degree both parents and children, and 
as it arises from false, or at least imperfect views of the nature 
of religion, it of course tends to produce and perpetuate them. 
We see evidence of this mistake all around us, in every part of 
the country and in every denomination of Christians. We see 
it in the disproportionate reliance placed on the proclamation of 
the gospel from the pulpit, as almost the only means of conyer- 
sion; and in the disposition to look upon, revivals as the only 
hope of the church. If these seasons of special visitation are 
few, or not remarkable in extent or power, religion is always 
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represented as declining, the Spirit is said to have forsaken us, 
and all our efforts are directed to secure a return of these ex- 
traordinary manifestations of his presence. 

We shall not, it is hoped, be suspected of denying or of under- 
valuing the importance either of the public preaching of the 
gospel, or of revivals of religion. The former is a divine ap- 
pointment, which the experience of all ages has proved to be 
one of the most efficient means for the conversion of sinners and 
edification of saints. But it is not the only means of divine ap- 
pointment; and as it regards the children of believers, it is not 
the first, nor the ordinary means of their salvation, and therefore 
should not be so regarded, to the neglect or undervaluing of relig- 
ious parental training. Besides, public preaching is effective, as 
already remarked, in all ordinary cases, just in proportion to the 
degree in which this early training has been enjoyed. — As to 
revivals of religion, we mean by, the term what is generally 
meant by it, and therefore it is not necessary to define it. We 
avow our full belief that the Spirit of God does at times accom- 
pany the means of grace with extraordinary power, so that many 
unrenewed men are brought to the saving knowledge of the 
truth, and a high degree of spiritual life is induced among the 


people of God. We believe also that such seasons have been 


among the most signal blessings of God to his church, from the 
day of Pentecost to our own times. We believe moreover that 
we are largely indebted for the religious life which we now en- 
joy, to the great revivals which attended the preaching of Ed- 
wards, Whitfield,and the Tennents; and at a later period, of 
Davies, Smith and others in Virginia.. What however we no 
less believe, and feel constrained in.conscience to say is, that a 
great and hurtful error has taken fast hold on the mind of the 
church on this subject. Many seem to regard these. extraordi- 
nary seasons as the only means of promoting religion. So that 
if these fail, every thing fails. Others again, if they do not re- 
gard them as the only means for that end, still look upon them 
as the greatest and the best. They seem to regard this alterna- 
tion of decline and revival as the normal condition of the church ; 
as that which God intended and which we, must look for; that 
the cause of Christ is to advance not by a growth analogous to the 
progress of spiritual life in the individual believer, but by sudden 
and violent paroxysms of exertion. We do not believe this, 
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because it is out of analogy with all God’s dealings with men. 
Life in no form is thus fitful. It is not in accordance with the 
constitution which God has given up. Excitation beyond a 
given standard, is unavoidably followed by a corresponding de- 
pression. This depression in religion, is sinful, and therefore 
any thing which by the constitution of our nature necessarily 
leads to it, is not a normal and proper condition. It may be 
highly useful, or even necessary, just as violent remedies are 
often the only means of saving life. But such remedies are not 
the ordinary and proper means of sustaining and promoting 
health. While therefore we believe that when the church has 
sunk into a low state, God does in mercy visit it, with these ex- 
traordinary seasons of excitement, we do not believe that it is 
his will that we should rely upon them as the ordinary and most 
desirable means for the promotion of his kingdom. 'This con- 
viction is confirmed by the experience of the church. These 
revivals are in a great measure, if we may so speak, an idiosyn- 
cracy of our country. They are called American revivals, 
‘There is nothing American however in true religion. It is the 
same in its nature, and in its means of progress in all parts of 
the world. Every one who has paid any attention to the sub- 
ject, has observed how much religious experience, or the form 
in which religion manifests itself, is determined by sectarian and 
national peculiarities. Moravian, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian religion, has each its peculiar characteristics. So has 
American, Scotch, and German religion. It-is very easy to mis- 
take what is thus sectional, arising from the peculiar opinions 
or circumstances of a church or people, for what is essential. 
Such peculiarities are due, in almost every instance to something 
aside from the truth as given in the word of God, and conse- 
quently is so far spurious. The very fact, therefore, that these 
revivals are American, that they are in a great measure peculiar 
to the form of religion in this country, that the Spirit of God, 
who dwells in all portions of his church, and who manifests him- 
self everywhere in the same way, does not ordinarily carry on 
~ his work, elsewhere, by this means, should convince us that this 
is neither the common nor the best mode in which the cause of 
religion is to be advanced. . 

No one can fail to remark that this too exclusive dependance 
on revivals tends to produce a false or unscriptural form of reli- 
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gion. It makes excitement essential to the people, and leads 
them to think that piety consists in strong exercises of feelings, 
the nature of which, it is difficult to determine. The ordinary 
_ means of grace become insipid or distasteful, and a state of 
things is easily induced, in which even professors of religion be- 
come utterly remiss as to all social religious duties of an ordinary 
‘character. We have been told of parts of the church, where 
the services of the sanctuary are generally neglected, but where 
the mere notice of a protracted meeting will at once fill the 
house with hearers, who will come just as long as those meetings 
last, and then fall back into their habitual apathy and neglect. 
How serious also is the lesson read to us, by the history of revi- 
vals in this country, of their tendency to multiply false conver- 
sions and spurious religious experiences. It is surely not a 
healthful state of the church, when nothing is done and nothing 
hoped for but in seasons when every thing is thrown out of its 
natural state, and when the enemy has every advantage to per- 
vert and corrupt the souls of men. Perhaps however the most 
deplorable result of the mistake we are now considering is, the 
neglect which it necessarily induces of the divinely appointed 
means of careful Christian nurture. With many excellent 
ministers, men who have the interests of their people deeply at 
heart, it isso much a habit to rely on revivals as the means of 
their conversion, that all other means are lost sight of. If reli- 
gion is at low ebb in their congregations, they preach about a 
revival. They pray for it themselves, and exhort others to do 
so also. The attention of pastor and people is directed to that 
one object. If they fail, they are chafed. The pastor gets dis- 
couraged; is disposed to blame his people, and the people to 
blame the pastor. And all the while, the great means of good, 

may be entirely neglected. Family training of children, and 
pastoral instruction of the young, are almost entirely lost sight 
of. We have long felt and often expressed the conviction that 
this is one of the most serious evils in the present state of our - 
churches. It is not confined to any one denomination. It is a 
state of things, which has been gradually induced, and is widely 
extended. It is therefore one of the great merits of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s book, in our estimation, that it directs attention to this very 
point, and brings prominently forward the defects of our reli- 
- gious views and habits, and points out the appropriate remedy, viz: 

family religion and Christian nurture. 
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There is a third feature of this little tract which gives it great 
interest and importance in our view. Dr. Bushnell cannot sus- 
tain his view of the intimate connexion between the religion of 
parents and that of their children, without advancing doctrines, 
which we regard as of great value, and which according to his 
testimony and other sources of evidence, have been very much 
lost sight of especially in New England. ‘The philosophy, which 
teaches that happiness is the great end of creation; that all sin 
and virtue consists in voluntary acts; that moral character is not 
transmissible but must be determined by the agent himself; that 
every man has power to determine and to change at will his own 
character, or to make himself a new heart; has, as every one 
knows, extensively prevailed in this country. The obvious 
tendency and unavoidable effect of this philosophy has been to 
lower all the scriptural doctrines concerning sin, holiness, regen- 
eration, and the divine life. It represents every man as stand- 
ing by himself, and of course denies any such union with Adam 
as involyes the derivation of a corrupt nature from him. Di- 
vine influence, and the indwelling of the Spirit dwindles down 
to little more than moral suasion. Union with Christ, as the 
source of righteousness and life, is left out of view. His work 
is regarded as scarcely more than a device to render the pardon 
of sin expedient, and to open the way to deal with men according 
to their conduct. Attention is turned from him as the ground of 
acceptance and source of strength, and every thing made to de- 
pend on ourselves. ‘The great question is, not what he is and 
what he has done, but what is our state and what have we done? 
Religion is obviously something very different according to this 
view of the gospel, from what it is according to the evangelical 
scheme of doctrine. The pillars of this false and superficial 
system are overturned in Dr. Bushnell’s book. He has discoy- 
ered that “Goodness, (holy virtue) or the production of good- 
ness is the supreme end of God.” p:. 34. “That virtue must 
be the product of separate and absolutely independent choice, is 
pure assumption.” p. 31. He, on the contrary asserts that 
“ virtne is rather a state of being than an act or series of acts.” 
p. 31. What mighty strides are here! “So glued,” says he in 
his Argument, p. 39, “is our mental habit to the impression that 
religious character is wholly the result of choice in the individ- 
ual, or if it be generated by a divine ictws, preceded, of absolute 
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necessity, by convictions and struggles, which are possible only 
in the reflective age, that we cannot really conceive, when it is 
stated, the possibility that a child should be prepared for God, 
by causes prior to his own will.” “There was a truth,” he says, 
Discourses p. 42, “an important truth, underlying the old doc- 
trine of federal headship and original or imputed sin, though 
strangely misconceived, which we seem, in our one-sided specu- 
lations, to have quite lost sight of.” Very true. But by whom 
has this important truth been more misconceived, misrepresented 
and derided than by Dr. Bushnell and his collaborators in New 
England? “How can we hope,” he asks, “ to set ourselves in 
harmony with the scriptures, in regard to family nurture, or 
household baptism, or any other subject, while our theories in- 
clude, (exclude ?) or overlook precisely that which is the basis 
of all their teachings and appointments?” A question those 
must answer, who can. It is precisely this one-sided view of 
the nature and relation of man, this overlooking his real union 
with Adam, and consequent participation.of his nature and con- 
demnation, that old-school men have been perpetually objecting 
to the speculations of New England. And we therefore rejoice 
to see any indication that the truth on this subject has begun to 


~ dawn on minds hitherto unconscious of its existence. 


If as Dr. Bushnell teaches, character may be derived from 
parents, if that character may be formed prior to the will of the 
child; if the child is passive during this forming process, the 
period of its effectual calling, and emerges into his individuality 
“as one that is regenerated, quickened into spiritual life’’* (Ar- 
gument, p. 32,) then of course, we shall hear no more of regen- 
eration as necessarily the act of the subject of it, the decision of 
his own will ; and then too the doctrine of the plenary ability of 
the sinner to change his heart must be given up. This latter 
doctrine is indeed expressly repudiated. “'The mind,” says Dr. 


Bushnell, “has ideals revealed in itself that are even celestial, 


and it is the strongest of all proofs of its depravity that, when it 
would struggle up towards its own ideals, it cannot reach them, 
cannot apart from God, even lift itself towards them.” p. 26. 
How true, and yet how old is this! Again, “What do theolo- 
gians understand by a fall and a bondage under the laws of evil, 
but evil, once entering a soul, becomes its master; so that it can- 


* This we intend of course as an argument ad hominem, we do_ not hold to re- 
generation by parental influence as an organic power. 
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not deliver itself—therefore that a rescue must come, a re- 
demption must be undertaken by a power transcending na- 
ture.” p. 37. Here then we have the avowal of most im- 
portant truths, truths which sound Presbyterians have ever 
held dear. Happiness is not the chief good; virtue does not 
consist entirely in acts, but isa state of being; men are not 
isolated individuals, each forming his own character by the 
energy of his will; moral character is transmissible, may be de- 
rived passively on the one hand by birth from Adam, and on the 
other, by regeneration ; when sin enters the soul it is a bondage, 
from which it cannot deliver itself, redemption must come from 
God. ‘These are comprehensive truths. Dr. Bushnell seems 
surprised at finding himself in the company into which such 
avowals introduce him. He endeavours. to renounce such fel- 
lowship, and to avenge himself, by unwonted sneers at those to 
whose doctrines he is conscious of an approximation. 'This can 
be easily borne. He sees as yet men as trees walking. Whether 
he will come forward into clearer light, or go back into thicker 
darkness, we cannot predict. There is much in his book which 
makes us fear the latter alternative. We hope and pray for the 
brighter issue. 

We have brought forward the two great points in which we 
agree with our author, the fact of the intimate religious con- 
nexion between parents and children, and the primary import- 
ance of Christian nurture, as the means of building up the 
church. On these points, we have dwelt disproportionately 


long, and left less space and time for the consideration of the, 


scarcely ‘less important parts of the subject. 

The fact being admitted that there is a divinely constituted 
connexion between the religion of parents and that of their 
children, the question arises, How is this fact to be accounted 
for? ‘There are three modes of answering this question. 'The 
one is that which we have endeavoured to present, which refers 
the connexion to the promise of God and his blessing on faithful 
parental training. The second resolves it into a law of nature, 
accounting for the connexion in question, in the same way or on 
the same principles, which determine the transmission of other 
forms of character from parent to children. The third is the 
ritual or church system, which supposes it is by the rites and 
ministrations of the church, that this connexion is effected. 

We understand Dr. Bushnell to take the second of these 
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grounds, and to maintain that there is no difference between that 

and the first. Some, he says, “take the exterior view regarding 
the result as resting ona positive institution of God. I have 
produced the interior view, that of inherent connexion and 
causation. But every theologian, who has gone beyond his 
alphabet, will see, at a glance, that both views are only different 
forms of one and the same truth, having each its own peculiar 
uses and advantages.” Argument p. 18. Before stating our 
view of Dr. Bushnell’s system, and our objections to it, it is proper 
to make two remarks. The first is, that it is very difficult to 
understand what a writer means, who employs a new terminology. 
It requires no little time to fix the usage of language, and the 
reader is very liable to attach to new terms some different shade 
of thought from that which the writer intended. Besides, it is 
a very small portion of his own thoughts that an author can 
spread out upon a written page; there is a fulness within which 
remains undisclosed, and which nothing short of frequent confer- 
ence or communication, can adequately reveal. There is there- 
fore a great difference between what a book teaches, and what 
the author himself may hold. 'The book teaches what in fact it 
conveys to the majority of candid and competent readers; though 
they may not gather from it precisely what the writer meant to 
communicate. In saying therefore that to our apprehension, 
Dr. Bushnell’s book gives a naturalistic account of conversion or 
the effect of religious training, we do not mean to assert that he 
meant to give such an account. The second remark is that he 


_ distinctly declares himself to be a supernaturalist. “I meant 


to interpose,” he says, “all the safe-guards necessary to save my- 


‘self from proper naturalism, and I supposed I had done it. I 


really think so now. The very first sentence of my tract is a 
declaration of supernaturalism.” p.36. Again: “So far from 
holding the possibility of restoration for men within the terms of 
mere nature, whether, as regards the individual acting for bim- 
self, or the parent acting for his child, the incarnation of the Son 
of God himself is not, as I believe, more truly supernatural than 
any agency must be, which regenerates a soul.” p. 34. Not- 
withstanding these explicit declarations, it is very possible that 
he teaches what others mean by naturalism, and that what he 
calls supernaturalism is something very different from what is 
commonly understood by that term. There is on page 14, of 
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the Discourses, a passage which we think is the key to his 
whole doctrine. « “ What more appropriate to the doctrine of 
spiritual influence itself, than to believe that as the Spirit of 
Jehovah fills all the worlds of matter, and holds a presence of 
power and government in all objects, so all souls of all ages and 
capacities, have a moral presence of Divine Love in them, and 
a nurture of the Spirit appropriate to their wants?” The Spirit 
of Jehovah is here recognised as everywhere present in nature 
influencing and governing its operations. On p- 35, of the Ar- 
gument he speaks of “a supernatural grace which inhabits the 
organic laws of nature and works its result in conformity with 
them ;” and on p. 32, of “organic power as inhabited by Christ 
and the Spirit of God;” on p. 38, of “natural laws inhabited by 
supernatural agencies.” ‘This, as we understand these expres- 
sions in their connexion, is nothing more than Theism. Dr. 
Bushnell rejects the mechanical theory of the universe. He is 
not a naturalist in the sense of the French School, which at- 
tribute all effects to the unconscious power of nature; nor in 
the sense of those who hold that God is entirely external to the 
world as a mechanist toa machine. He holds that his Spirit is 
everywhere present and operative in nature, guiding and giving 
power to mere natural laws. And on this ground he claims, to 
be a supernaturalist. And so he is, so far as this goes. -But 
this is not supernaturalism in the ordinary sense of the term. 
There is here no distinction between God’s providential agency 
and the operations of his grace. He is, according to this doc- 
trine, in no other and in no higher sense the author of regener- 
ation than of a cultivated intellect, or of a majestic tree. The 
intelligence and skill manifested in fashioning a flower, or form- 
ing an eye is not in organic laws, but in those laws as inhabited, 
to use Dr. B’s language, by God and his spirit. The result is 
due to the supernatural element in the power which determines 
the effect. Now if conversion, if the regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation of the soul, is only in this sense a.supernatural work, then 
it is as much a natural process, as much the result of organic 
laws, as any other process of nature whatever. This is natural- 
ism, not as distinguished from Theism, but as distinguished 
from supernaturalism, in the religious sense of the word. The 
very thing designed by that term is, that conversion and other 
Spiritual changes are effected, not merely by a power above any 
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thing belonging to nature as separated from God, but by a power 
other and higher than that which operates in nature. A man 
may be a theist, he may believe that the world is not a lifeless 
machine, but everywhere pervaded by the presence and power 
of God, and yet if he admits no higher or more direct interfe- 
rence of a divine influence in the minds and hearts of men, than 
this providential agency then he is no supernaturalist. God, ac- 
cording to this view of the subject, is as much the author of de- 
pravity as of holiness; for to his providential agency, to his “ pre- 
sence of power and. government” all second causes owe their 
efficiency. Men are not born, their bodies are not fashioned, 
nor their souls created, without the exercise of his power. ‘The 
organic laws by which a corrupt nature is transmitted from 
Adam, or corrupt habits fostered by parents in their children, or 
by society in its members, or by one man in another man, are in- 
habited by divine energy. If this therefore is all the supernat- 
uralism of which Dr. Bushnell has to boast, he is not one inch 
further advanced than the lowest Rationalists. “Pelagianism,” 
says Hase, “found its completion in ordinary Rationalism, which 
regarded grace as the natural method of providential operation.”* 
And Wegscheider, the most phlegmatic of Rationalists, says: 
Operationes gratiae supernaturales recte monuerunt neque accu- 
ratius esse definitas, nec diserte promissas in libris sacris, neque 
omnino esse necessarias, quum, quae ad animum emendandum 
valeant, omnia legibus naturae a Deo optime efficiantur, nec 
denique ita conspicuas, ut cognosci certa ralione possint. Acce- 
dit, quod libertatem et studium hominum impediunt, mysticorum 
somnia fovent et Deum ipsum auctorem arguunt peccatorum ab 
homibus non emandatis commissorum. Omnis igitur de gratia 
disputatio ad doctrinam de providentia Dei rectius refertur. 
Institutiones, §. 152: A passage remarkably coincident in spirit, 
though much more decorous in form, with one in Dr. Bushnell’s 
Argument, p. 35. “If I had handled my subject wholly under 
the first form, or under the type of the covenant asa positive 
institution, I presume I should have found a much readier assent, 
and that for the very reason that I had thrown my grounds of 
expectation for Christian nurture the other side of the fixed 


*Pelagianismus vollendete sich im gewohnlichen Rationalismus, dem die Gnade 
als die naturgemisse Wirkungsart der Vorsehung erschien. Dogmatik. p. 304. 
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Stars, whereby the parent himself is delivered from all connexion 
wath the results, and from all responsibility concerning them. 
He will reverently acknowledge that he has imparted a mould © 


character on its way to regenerate and sanctify them as its 
vehicle. As regards a remedy for individualism, little is gained, 
even if the doctrine that children ought to be trained up in the 
Way they should go is believed; for there is no effectual or suffi- 
Gent remedy, till the hws of grace are seen to be perfectly 
coinadent with the organic laws of depravity. Therefore it 
Was necessary to keep to the naturalistic form.” This we regard 
382 pretty distinct avowal that the author admits no divine in- 
wence other than that which “inhabits” organic laws. There 
is mo other or higher eficiency in the effects of grace, than in 
propagation of depravity. If the parent is the mould or vehicle 
threarh which a depraved nature flows to his child, by a process 
jast as natural, the believing parent is the vehicle of spiritual 
life to his offspring. 

The account given in his Discourses of the rationale of 
this connexion between parent and child, confirms our im- 


ion, as regards character, subsisting between them. Such a con- 


faith of the one will be propagated to the other. Perhaps I 
Should rather say, such a connexion as induces the conviction 


possibility in regard to good. aig The child after birth, is 
Still within the matrix of parental life, and will be more or less 
for many years And the parental life will be flowing into him 
all that time, just as naturally, and by a law as truly organic as 
When the sap of a trunk flows into a limb, - + + We haye 
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much to say in common with the Baptists, about the beginning 
- of moral agency, and we seem to fancy there is some definite 


moment when a child becomes a moral agent, passing out of the 
condition where he is a moral nullity, and where no moral agency 
touches his being. Whereas he is rather to be regarded, at the 
first, as lying within the moral agency of the parent and passing 
out by degrees through a course of mixed agency, to a proper 
independency and self-possession. The supposition that he be- 
comes, at some certain moment, a complete moral agent, which 
a moment before he was not, is clumsy and has no agreement 
with observation. The separation is gradual. He is never, at 
any moment after birth, to be regarded as perfectly beyond the 
sphere of good and bad exercises, for the parent exercises him- 
self in the child, playing his emotions, and sentiments, and work- 
ing a character in him, by virtue of an organic power. And 
this is the very idea of Christian education, that it begins with 
nurture or cultivation. And the intention is that the Christian 
life and spirit of the parents shall flow into the mind of the child, 
and blend with his incipient and half-formed exercises, and that 


. they shall thus beget their own good within him, their thoughts, 


opinions, faith and love, which are to become a little more, and 


"yet a little more of his own separate exercise, but still the same 


in character.” Discourses pp. 26—31. 

This the author admits is, at least as to its form, a naturalistic 
account of conversion. And to our apprehension it is so in sub- 
stance as well as form. “As the Spirit of Jehovah fills all the 
worlds of matter, and holds'a presence of power and government 
in all objects, so all souls of all ages and capacities, have a mora] 
presence of Divine love in them, and a nurture of the Spirit 
appropriate to their wants,” and it is this natural influence of 
mind on mind, this power which dwells in all souls according to 
their character and capacities, that moulds the character of the 
child, infuses little by little spiritual life into it, and causes it to 
emerge into its individual existence a regenerated being. Here 
all is law, organic natural law, as much so, to use his own illustra- 
tion, as in the transmission of the life of the parent plant to the 
seed. 'T'o be sure the life is not in the plant, the solar heat is 
necessary to the vitality of the plant and to its transmission to 
the seed. 'The effect is therefore not to be referred to the laws 
of vegetation as independent of solar influence, but the solar in-_ 
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fluence is operative through those laws. In like manner the 
spiritual life of the parent does’ not exist independently of the 
Spirit of God, nor can it be transmitted to the child without his 
influence ; but it is nevertheless transmittedin the way of nature, 
and as the result of organic laws. This, as before remarked, is 
mere 'T'heism as distinguished from the Deistic or Atheistic 
theory of nature. ‘There is nothing supernatural in this process, 
nothing out of analogy with nature, nothing which transcends 
the ordinary efficiency of natural causes as the vehicles of divine 
power. ‘There is all the difference between this theory of con- 
version, and supernaturalism, that there is between the ordinary 
growth of the human body and Christ’s healing the sick, opening 
the eyes of the blind, or raising the dead. Both are due to the 
power of God, but the one to that power acting in the way of 
nature, and the other to the same power acting above nature. 
Andaman who should explain all the miracles of Christ as the 
result of organic laws, might as well claim to be a supernaturalist, 
because, he believes God operates in nature, as Dr. Bushnell. 
The whole question is, whether the effect is due to a power that 
works in nature, or above nature. The German infidel who 
refers Christ’s miracles of healing to animal magnetism, regards 
magnetism as a form of divine power, but he is none the less an 
unbeliever in the supernatural power of Christ on that account. 

That Dr. Bushnell’s book admits no other or higher influence 
in regeneration than that power of the Spirit which is present 
in all worlds, is still plainer, if possible from his defence against 
the charge of naturalism. It goes no further than a denial of a 
reference of spiritual life, to organic laws considered apart from 
a divine influence dwelling in them and operating by them. «It 
is the privilege of the Christian, not that he is doomed to give 
birth to a tainted life and cease, but that by the grace of God 
dwelling in him and the child, fashioning his own character as an 
organic mould for the child, and the child to a plastic conformity 
with the mould provided, he may set forth the child into life as 
a seed after him—one that is prepared unto a godly life by 
causes prior to his own will; that is, by causes metaphysically 
organic, Thus every thing previous to the will falls into one 
and the same category. No matter whether it come through 
vascular connexion, or parental handling or control, it comes to 
the child, I said, «just as naturally and by a law as truly organic, 
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(1. e. just as truly from: without his own will), ‘as when the sap 
of a trunk flows into a limb” At some time sooner or later, but 
only by a gradual transition, he comes into his own will, which theo- 
logically speaking, is the time of his birth asa moral subject of 
God's government ; and if he takes up life asa corrupted subject, 
so he may and ought to take it up asa renewed subject—that 
as grow up a Christian.”. Argument, p. 32. In answer to a 
reviewer in the German Weekly Messenger, he says: “It was. 
my misfortune that all the language of supernaturalism, I might 
wish to employ, was already occupied by that super-supernatu- 
ralism which he has described, and the ‘fantastic’ impressions 
connected with the same. In order, therefore, to bring the Spirit 
and redemption from their isolation, and set them in contact with 
the organic laws of nature, I-was obliged to lean decidedly as the 
truth would suffer, to naturalistic language, and to set my whole 
subject in a naturalistic attitude. . . . IfI take my position 
by the covenant of Abraham and hang my doctrine of nurture on 
that, as a positive institution, or, what is the same, on its pro- 
mises; if I then contemplate God as coming by his Spirit from 
a point of isolation above, in answer to prayer, or without, to 
work in the heart of the child regeneration by a divine stroke or 
ictus, apart from all, connexion of cause and consequent, the 
change called regeneration, and thus to fulfil the promise; I 
realize indeed a form of unquestionable supernaturalism, in 
the mind of those who accept my doctrine, but it is likely to 
be as far as possible from the reviewer's idea, of ‘the supernatural 
in human natural form’ For all the words I have used will have 
settled into a form proper only to religious individualism. Now 
just as'the reality of the rainbow is in the world’s laws prior to 
the covenant with Noah, so there is in the organic laws of the 
race, a reality or ground answering to the covenant with Abra- 
ham ; only, in the latter case, the reality is a supernatural grace 
which inhabits the organic laws of nature and works its results 
in conformity with them.” Arg. p. 35. 

The idea we get from all this is, that as there is at one period 
a vascular connection between the parent and the child, in virtue 
of which the life of the one is the life of the other, moulding it 
into its own image’as a human being, so after birth there isa 
metaphysically organic connexion, in virtue of which just as - 
naturally the spiritual life of the parent becomes that of the 
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child, so that, when it comes into its own will, it begins or may 
begin its course a regenerated human being. As the former of 
these two processes is a natural one, so is the latter; and as the 
vascular connexion is the vehicle of a divine efficiency, so is the 
metaphysical connexion, but in both cases that efficiency operates 
through organic laws. Or, as the rainbow is a product of natural 
laws, so it is a result of those laws that children should partici- 
pate in the character and moral life of their parents; and as there 
would have been a rainbow whether God had ever promised it 
or not, so children would be like. their parents, whether God had 
ever made a covenant to that effect or not. In both cases there 
is a natural. “connexion of cause and. consequent.” Now it is 
precisely this connexion, in the case of regeneration, that super- 
naturalism denies. Any result brought about in the natural 
concatenation of cause and consequent, is a natural effect. Any 
result brought about by an influence out of that connexion, is a 
supernatural effect. The controversy with the infidel, is whether 
the works of Christ were brought about in the natural series of 
cause and consequent; and the controversy with the Rationalist or 
Pelagian, is whether regeneration isa natural sequence or not; 
whether its proximate antecedent, its true cause, is nature or 
grace, some organic law, or the mighty power of God. ‘These 
two views are as far apart as the poles. ‘They cannot be brought 
together, by saying God is in nature as well as in grace, for the 
two modes of his operation is all the difference. The whole 
question is, whether God operates in any other way than through 
nature. ‘The naturalist says no, and the supernaturalist says, yes. 

We are confirmed in our impression that we do not misinter- 
pret Dr. Bushnell, by the ridicule which he heaps on the idea of 
any immediate interference of the Spirit of God. 'Thishe speaks 
of as God’s coming from a state of isolation above, from beyond 
the fixed stars, from an island where he dwells. This he stig- 
matizes as the ictic theory, “Hanging,” as he says Edwards does 
in his account of regeneration, « every thing thus on miracle, or 
@ pure ictus Dei, separate from all instrumental connexions of 
truth, feeling, dependence, motive, choice, there was manifestly 
nothing left but to wait for the concussion. It was waiting, in 
fact, as for the arrival of God in some vision or trance, and since 
there Was no intelligible duty to be done, as means to the end, 
the disturbed soul was quite sure to fall to conjuration to obtain the 
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_ desired miracle; cutting itself with the knives of conviction, 

tearing itself in loud outcries, and leaping round the altar and 
calling on the god to come down and kindle the fire.” Argu-. 
ment p. 14.. There is surely no mistaking such a passage as 
this.. To us it sounds profane. It is ridiculing the doctrine 
that God operates on the soul otherwise than through the laws 
of nature. He therefore disclaims all belief in instantaneous con- 
version,* he appears to have no faith in what he calls an explosive 
religion, which comes suddenly with convictions and struggles. 
The whole tenor of his book is in favour of the idea that all true ~ 
religion is gradual, habitual, acquired as habits are formed. 
Iivery thing must be like a natural process, nothing out of the 
regular sequence of cause and effect. If Dr. Bushnell really 
denied what is commonly understood by experimental religion, 
if he had no faith in conversion by supernatural influence, and 
meant to place himself on the Rationalistic side of all these con- 
troversies, he could hardiy have more effectually accomplished 
his object, than by setting as he has done his “ whole subject in 
a naturalistic attitude.” Surely it ought not to be a matter of 
doubt on which side of such questions such a man stands. = 

The true character of the theory of religion taught in this 

department of his book, is further apparent from two additional 
considerations. In the first place, the author not unfrequently _ 
speaks “of generalizing the doctrines of grace and depravity, so 
as to bring them into the same organic laws.” Argument p. 33. 
He teaches that “the laws of grace” are “perfectly coincident 
with the organic laws of depravity.” p.36. . Now as Dr. Bush- | 
nell does not hold that depravity is propagated by any super- 
natural agency of God, we do not see how he can claim that 
grace is thus communicated, the laws which regulate both being 
identical. We take these passages to mean that asit is bya 
process of nature that depravity is communicated from parents 
to children, as this is the result of organic laws, so by a like pro- 
cess spiritual life is communicated from the parent to the child. 


* «Take the doctrine (which I frankly say I do not hold) that regeneration is 
accomplished by an instant and physical act of God, to which act truth and all en- 
deavours in the subject have no other relation, as means to ends, than the rams 
horns had to the fall of Jericho. Yet that instant, isolated act of Omnipotence ~ 
may fall on the heart of infancy, as well as of adult years, and God may give us 
reason to expect it.” Argument p. 33. 
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The result is brought about in both cases by parental character 
and treatment, as an organic power. 

The second consideration is, that he avows it as one of his 
objects, to present the most comprehensive form of truth possible, 
‘so as to include the most discordant views. He says,“I had a 
secret hope before hand of carrying the assent of Unitarians.” 
“In drawing up my view of depravity as connected with organic 
character, and also in speaking of what I supposed to be their 
theory of education, I did seek to present the truth in such a 
way that all their objections might be obviated.” p. 27. He 
therefore exults in their approbation, and hopes they may ap- 
prove every sentiment he may hereafter publish. He advocates 
towards them a very different course from that which has been 
hitherto adopted. He urges that great truths should be ‘pre- 
sented in such a shape as to secure their acceptanée. Now it 
seems to us that all this argues either such an elevation that all 
differences of doctrine are lost sight of, as mountains and val- 
leys seem one great plain to the aeronaut, or a great indifference 
to the truth. He must either suppose that the orthodox and unita- 
rians are like children, disputing about words, when they really 
agree, had they only sense enough to know it; or that the 
points of difference are of so little importance they may be 
dropped in a statement of the truth common to both. Hither of 
these assumptions is nota little violent. It is not likely that 
Pelagians and Augustinians in all ages have held the same doc- 
trine without knowing it, waiting until some philosophical mind 
should arise to frame a statement satisfactory to both parties. 
Nor is it probable that the difference between them, if real, is 
now for the first time, to be shown to be of no account. Dr. 
Bushnell has done nothing. He has not advanced an inch be- 
yond Pelagius. The latter was willing to call nature grace, 
and the former calls nature supernatural, and wishes unitarians 
and orthodox to consider that a solution of the whole matter. 
Unitarians are agreed, but the orthodox demur. And well they 
may, for supernatural nature is‘but nature still, and if salyation 
comes through nature, Christ is dead in vain and we are yet in 
our sins. Such compromises are nothing more nor less than ill- 
disguised surrender of the truth. And the truth is the life of 
the world. 

Dr. Bushnell after quoting from yarious writers, passages 
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teaching, as he has taught, the intimate religious connexion be- 
tween parents and children, and the paramount importance of 
Christian nurture, turns on the Massachusetts committee and 
speaking of his opponents, says: “'These censors of orthodoxy 
have raised an out-cry, they have stirred up a fright, and driven 
you to the very extreme measure of silencing a book—in which 
it turns out they have been stirring up their heroism against Bax- 
ter and the first fathers of New England, against Hopkins, West, 
Dwight, and I know not how many others, to say nothing of the 
ancient church itself, as understood by the most competent 
critics. . . . And now what opinion will you have, what 
opinion will all sensible men have, two years hence, of this dis- 
mal scene of fatuity, which in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, has so infected the nerves of | 
orthodox Massachusetts as even to stop the press of her Sabbath 
School Society?” But how comes it that while Unitarians 
agree with Dr. Bushnell, they do not agree with Baxter, Hop- 
kins, West or Dwight? Have they all along been mistaken as 
to what the orthodox taught, until Dr. Bushnell presented the 
subject in its true light? The fact is Dr. Bushnell is under a 
great mistake. ‘The complaint against his book is not for what 
he has in common with Baxter and Dwight, it is not his teach- 
ing that the piety of the parent lays a scriptural foundation for 
expecting the children to be pious, nor that Christian nurture is 
the great means of their conversion, but it is for the explanation 
he has undertaken to give of these facts. It is because he has 
not rested them upon the covenant and promise of God, but re- 
solyed the whole matter into organic laws, explaining away both 
depravity and grace, and presented the “ whole subject ina 
naturalistic attitude.” It is this that renders his book so attrac- 
tive to Unitarians, and so alarming, with all its excellencies, te 
the orthodox. 

Our understanding of Dr. Bushnell’s theory of Christian nurture 
is then this. Men do not exist as isolated individuals, each hav- 
ing his life entirely within himself, and forming his character by 
his own will. There is a common life of the race, of the nation, 
of the church, and of the family, of which each individual par- 
takes, and which reveals itself in each, under a peculiar form, 
determined partly by himself and partly by the circumstances in 
which he is placed. As the child derives its animal life from its 
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parents, with all its peculiarities, so also he derives his moral 
and spiritual life from the same source. The organic connexion 
does not cease at birth, but is continued until the child becomes. 
an intelligent, conscious, self-determining agent. Its forming 
period is prior to that event, during which it isin a great mea- 
sure the passive subject of impressions from the parent, whose 
inward, spiritual life, of what sort it is, passes over or is con- 
tinued in the child. Such is the condition in which men are 
born into this world, and such the power of the life of the parent, 
that natural pravity may be overcome by Christian nurture, and 
a real regeneration effected by parental character and treatment 
as an organic power. | 

Kyery one sees there is a great deal of truth in this, and that 
most important duties and responsibilities must grow out of that 
truth. But at the same time it is both defective and erroneous 
as a full statement of the case. It rests on’a false assumption of 
the state of human nature, and of the power of Christian nurture. 
It assumes that men are not by nature the children of wrath, 
that they are not involved in spiritual death, and consequently 
that they do not need to be quickened by that mighty power 
which wrought in Christ when it raised him from the dead. 
The forming influence of parental character and life is fully 
adequate to his regeneration ; education’can correct what there 
is of natural corruption. In answer to the objection that this is 
the old Pelagian, Rationalistic theory of human nature and con- 
version, it is said, the Spirit of Jehovah fills all worlds, and every 
thing is due to his presence and power. This, however, is only 
saying that second causes owe their efficiency to God; a truth 
which few naturalists, and even few infidels, deny. . This, 
therefore may be admitted, and. yet all supernatural influence 
in the regeneration of men denie 

It can hardly be questioned that the Bible makes a broad dis- 
tinction between that agency of God by which the ordinary ope- 
rations of nature are carried on, and the agency of his Spirit in 
the conversion and sanctification of men. 'The same distinction 
has always been made in the church. « In all controversies con- 
cerning grace, the question has been, whether apart from the in- 
fluence of natural causes considered as the ordinary modes of the 
divine efficiency, there is any special and effectual agency of the 
Spirit in the regeneration of men. Dr. Bushnell may choose to 
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overlook this distinction, and claim to be a supernaturalist because 
he believes God is in nature, but he remains on the precise 
ground occupied by those who are wont to call themselves Ra- 
tionalists. : 

We have already adverted to the difference which may exist 
between what a book teaches and what its author believes. This 
book to our apprehension teaches a naturalistic doctrine concern- 
ing conversion. 'T'he author asserts that he holds to the super- 
natural doctrine ‘on that subject. He is of course entitled to the 
benefit of that declaration. All we can say is that he seems to 
use the terms in a different sense from that in which they are 
commonly employed, and that there is enough of a rationalistic 
cast about it to account for all the disapprobation it has excited, 
and to justify the course of the Massachusetts committee. For 
although it contains much important truth powerfully presented, 


_ and although it inculcates principles, considering the source 


whence they come, of no little significance and value, yet a book 
which in its apparent sense denies everything supernatural in 
religion, could hardly be expected to circulate with the appro- 
bation of any orthodox society. 

Having presented what we consider the true ground of the 
admitted connexion between believing parents and their children, 
and considered Dr. Bushnell’s views on the subject, it was our 
purpose to call attention to the church or ritual doctrine. 'This 
however, we can barely state. The church doctrine admits 
original sin, and the insufficiency of nature, or of any power 


_ operating in nature, for the regeneration of men. This power 


is found in the church. As all men partake of the life of Adam, 
by their natural birth, so they are made partakers of the life of 
Christ by their spiritual birth. He by his incarnation has intro- 
duced a new principle of life, which continues in the church 


' which is his body. And as baptism makes us members of the 


church, and therefore members of the body of Christ, it thus 
makes us partakers of his life. Just as a twig engrafted into.a 
tree partakes of its life, so a child engrafted by baptism into the 
church partakes of the life of Christ. It is this life thus super- 
naturally communicated, which is tobe developed by Christian 
nurture, and not any thing in the soul which it has by nature. 
This doctrine is presented in various forms more or less gross or 
philosophical, according to the character and training of its adyo- 
cates. It is however everywhere essentially the same whether 
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propounded at Rome, Oxford, or Berlin. The German philosophi- 
cal form of the doctrine bids fair to be the popular one in this coun- 
iry, and’ is advanced with the contemptuous confidence which 
characterises the school whence it emanates. Every thing which 
is not ritual and magical is pronounced rationalistic. Nothing is 
regarded as spiritual but grace communicated by external acts and 
contacts. Thé true, doctrine of Protestants which makes faith ne- 
cessary to the efficacy of the sacraments, is denounced as Puritan, 
which is rapidly becoming a term of reproach. This doctrine rests 
on a false view of the church. The external body of professors is 
not the body of Christ, which consists only of believers. 'T'rans- 
ferring to the former the attributes and prerogatives which belong 
to the latter, is the radical error of Romanism, the source at 
once of its corruption and power. It rests also on a false view 
of the sacraments, attributing to them an efficacy independent of 
faith in the recipient. It assumes a false theory of religion. 
Instead of the free unimpeded access of the soul to Christ, we 
are referred to the external church as the only medium of ap- 
proach. Instead of the life of God in the soul by the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, it is the human nature of Christ, the second 
Adam, of which we must partake. The whole doctrine is noth- 
ing but a form of the physical theory of religion. It. is a new 
anthropology palmed upon men, asthe gospel. Weare constantly 
reminded of the remark of Juhus Miiller that all attempts to 
spiritualize nature, end in materializing spirit. A remark 
which finds a striking illustration in the new philosophy in its 
dealings with religion. Its most spiritual theories serve only to 
reduce the principle of divine life to the same category with 
animal life, something transmissible from parent to child, or from 
priest to people. 'There is great reason to fear that religion, 
under such teaching, will either sink into the formal ritualism of 
Rome, or be evaporated into the mystic Rationalism of Germany. 
Schleiermacher, whose views are so zealously reproduced, and 
between which and his own Dr. Bushnell seems often at a loss to 
choose, taught that Christ introduced a new life-principle into 
the world. Human nature corrupted in Adam, was restored to per- 
fection in Him. That life still continues in the church just as 
the life of Adam continues in the race, Christianity is the per- 
fection of nature, as Christ was the perfection of manhood. It 
is not with the historical, personal Christ that we have pres 
munion, any more than it is with Adam as an enliven with 
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whom we have to do. Both are reduced toa mere power or 
principle. Christ as the Son of God is lost. So also in his sys- © 
tem the Holy Ghost, is not a divine person, but “the common- 
spirit,” or common sentiment of the church. The Holy Spirit 
has no existence out of the Church, and in it is but a principle. 
In this way all the precious truths of the Bible are sublimated 
into unsubstantial philosophical vagaries, and every man pro- 
nounced a Rationalist, or what is thought to be the same thing, 
a Puritan, who does not adopt them. 

Though we have placed the title of Dr. Tyler’s Letter to 
Dr, Bushnell at the head of this article, the course of our re- 
marks has not led us into a particular consideration of it. This 
is not to be referred.to any want of respect. ‘The subject un- 
folded itself to us in the manner in which we have presented it, 
and we should have found it inconvenient to turn aside to con- 
sider the particular form in which Dr. Tyler has exhibited sub- 
stantially the same objections to Dr. Bushnell’s book. Dr. 'T. 
however seems to make less of the promise of God to parents 
than we do, and to have less reliance on Christian nurture as a 
means of conversion. We are deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that as to both of these points there is much too low a 
doctrine now generally prevailing. And it is because Dr. B. 
urges the fact of the connexion between parents and children, 
with so much power, that we feel so great an interest in his book. 
His philosophy of that fact we hope may soon find its way to 
the place where so much philosophy has already gone. 


Arr. IV.— The Apostolical Succession. 


In opposition to the doctrine, that Presbyterian ordination is 
invalid because not derived from a superior order of ministers, 
there isa twofold argument, negative and positive. ‘The neg- 
ative argument is founded on the fact, that there is no order of 
church-officers existing by divine right superior to Presbyters; 
that no such order can exist as the successors of the primitive 
Bishops, for these were identical with the primitive Presbyters ; 
nor as successors of the Apostles, for these, as such, had no suc- 
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cessors. ‘The positive argument is founded on the fact, that the 
primitive Presbyters actually exercised the highest powers now 
belonging to the ministry. , , 

There is only one ground left, on which the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordination can be called in question, viz. that it is not 
derived even from true Presbyters, that is to say, from the reg- 
ular successors of the primitive Presbyters. 'This ground has 
commonly been taken by the advocates for the necessity of 
Bishops as an order superior to Presbyters. It is through such 
Bishops that the succession has been usually traced. The two 
doctrines are however not identical, nor even inseparable. Even 
granting what we have alleged—that there is no superior order, 
and that Presbyters have always rightfully exercised the high- 
est powers now belonging to the ministry—it may still be said 
that this, at most, only proves modern bishops to be nothing more 
than Presbyters, and as such authorized to govern and ordain, 
but that these powers may not be claimed by those who cannot, 
like the Bishops, prove themselves to be the successors of the 
primitive Presbyters. : 

This argument against the validity of Presbyterian ordination, 
Wwe propose to examine; but before we do so, it will be necessary 
to define the meaning of certain terms continually used on both 
sides of the controversy. The necessity of this arises from the 
fact, that much confusion has been introduced into the subject by 
the abuse of terms and by confounding, under one name, things 
which are materially different. 'The substitution of ‘a sense in 
the conclusion wholly distinct from that used in the premises, 
must vitiate the argument, although the effect may pass unno- 
ticed. Hence have arisen many current fallacies, the popular 
effect of which has been to give a great advantage to that party in 
the controversy, by whom, or in whose behalf, the stratagem is 
practised. Thus when the question to be agitated is whether 
apostolical succession is necessary in the Christian ministry, the 
term employed admits of two distinct interpretations. It may 
be said to be necessary, in the sense of being convenient, useful, 
desirable, and therefore binding under ordinary circumstances. 
The necessity here predicated of succession is an improper or a 
relative necessity, from the admission of which it would be most 
unfair to argue the existence of an absolute or strict necessity, 
as of a condition sine qua non, without which there can be no 
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valid ministry. Yet these meanings of the word are easily con- 
founded, or the one supposed to involve the other, so that our 
theoretical admission of the value of succession, and our requiring 
it in practice, is regarded as a contradiction of our doctrine, that 
it is not essential, and the seeming inconsistency throws weight 
into the scale of the adverse argument. The fallacy consists in 
the assumption, that the utility and relative necessity of this 
arrangement springs from its absolute necessity, whereas it 
springs from its simplicity, convenience, and the want of any 
better method to perpetuate the ministry. If we are bound to 
effect a certain end, we are bound to effect it in the most direct 
and efficacious method; but if this method ceases to possess these 
qualities, our obligation to employ it ceases, while our obligation 
to attain the énd remains unaltered. 

The facility with which the two things here distinguished are 
confounded, may be made apparent by an illustration. It is a 
rule of most legislative bodies, that the qualifications of the mem- 
bers shall be judged of the body itself, and consequently that no new 
member shall enter upon his functions, until formally recognised 
and admitted by his predecessors.. This practice has been found 
so useful and is reckoned so important, that with us it is inserted 
in the Constitution, and in England, whence it is derived, the 
House of Commons has by solemn votes asserted it to be a natural 
and necessary right inherent in the body. The historical fact, 
however, is, that this important power has repeatedly changed 
hands, and that very recently a proposition has been made to 
transfer it. Whatever may be thought, by those concerned and 
authorized to judge, of the expediency of such achange, it would 
evidently not affect the source or tenure or extent of legislative 
power in the members of the house. The obvious advantages 
belonging to the present system, and the force of habit and asso- 
ciation, may have led men to believe, that reception by the sitting 
members is essential to the legislative standing of one newly 
elected; but in point of fact, it is derived from:a source exterior 
to the body, and independent of it. This is not adduced as an 
argument against ministerial succession, but merely as an illustra- 
tion of the fact, that a relative necessity may come to be con- 
founded with an absolute necessity, or at least regarded as a 
certain proof of it. 

The same discrimination is necessary in relation to the word 
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succession, which may either mean an uninterrupted series of 
incumbents, so that the office is never vacant, or a succession, in 
which the authority of each incumbent is derived directly from 
his predecessor. ‘The material difference between these senses 
of the term, and the facility with which they may nevertheless 
be confounded, will be made clear by a single illustration. 'The 
Kings of England and the Presidents of the United States hold 
their office in a regular succession, equally uninterrupted and 
equally necessary in bothcases. But the nature of the succession 
is entirely different. Each King derives his kingly office from 
his relation to his predecessor. Each President derives his office 
from the people, without any action on the part of his predeces- 
sor contributing to.it, often against his wishes, and sometimes in 
direct opposition to his claims as a competitor. The former is’a 
derivative succession; the latter a succession of mere sequence. | 
Nor is this the only distinction to be made in the application of 
the word succession, which may sometimes have relation to whole 
bodies or classes of men, and sometimes to single individuals, in 
which respect it may be distinguished as general or particular 
succession, 

With these preliminary explanations, we shall now proceed to 
consider the necessity of what is called the apostolical succession 
as a condition of a valid ministry. And let it be observed that, 
the amount of evidence in this case should bear due proportion 
to the extent and the importance of the allegations in support of 
which it is adduced. If the question were whether an unbroken 
succession is lawful, or expedient, or an Meiont practice, or of 
apostolic origin, much less would be requisite to establish the 
affirmative than is required to prove it absolutely necessary to 

the existence of a valid ministry. When a question of such 
moment is at issue, it is not too much to ask that the proof ad- 
duced be clear, conclusive, and if possible cumulative also. And 
especially may we expect the proposition to be confirmed by an 
express divine command, or in default of that by some clear scrip- 
tural analogy, or, at the least, by clear proof of some. natural 
necessity arising from the nature of the ministry or its design, 
All these conditions might be fairly insisted on, The want of 
any, even of the least, would shake the credit of the adverse 
doctrine, much more the want of several and even of the greatest ; 
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but if all are’ wanting, we must either reject the doctrine or 
bélieve without a reason. 

To begin with the most important, if not indispensable: where 
is the express command, requiring an unbroken succession in the 
ministry ? The only passage which can be made to bear such a 
construction, is that in which Paul writes to Timothy: “the 
thing that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.”* In order that this text: may be made to prove the doc- 
trine now in question, it must be assumed, first, that it relates to 
a regular derivative succession in the ministry ; then, that it 
makes such a succession absolutely necessary; and lastly, that it 
makes the succession more necessary than the other things men-- 
tioned in connexion with it, viz. faith or fidelity, ability to teach, 
and conformity of doctrine to the apostolic standard. Without 
this last assumption the argument will prove too much for those 
who use it, by proving their own orders to be vitiated by a want 
of ability or faith in any of their predecessors. But all these 
assumptions are gratuitous. ‘The text speaks only of the transfer 
of authority to teach from Timothy to others, without mention- 
ing the precise mode in which the transfer should be subsequently 
made. It is not even said, “who may be able to ordain others 
also,” as might have been expected if the precept were intended 
to enforce the necessity of an unbroken ministerial succession. 
But even granting that it does enjoin such a succession, it does 
not so enjoin it as to make it more essential to the ministry than 
many other things which were enjoined by the Apostles upon 
their contemporaries, but are now regarded as no longer binding. 
Or if this be conceded, it is surely arbitrary in the last degree to 
make it obligatory as to this one circumstance of a succession, 
and not as to others which are mentioned with it. . There are 
four things included in the requisition, the continuance of the 
office, faith or fidelity, ability to teach, identity of doctrine with 
that of the Apostles. Now the adverse argument supposes 
the first of these—and that not merely the continuance of the 
office, but its continuance in a certain form—to be rendered 
absolutely and forever binding, while the others are regarded as 
mere secondary circumstances. Hither no such distinction is 
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admissible between the parts of the command, or if it is, it may 
_ be differently drawn. If one may insist upon the mere succession 

as essential, another may, with equal right, insist upon fidelity, 
_ ability, or soundness in the faith. This last, indeed, may be 
contended for, not only with an equal but.a better right, because 
the test of doctrinal conformity is elsewhere made essential, 
which is not the case. with that of succession. All this would be 
true, even if uninterrupted succession in the ministry had been 
expressly mentioned in the text, whereas it is found there only 
by inference, so that if we adopt the meaning which the adverse 
argument would put upon the passage, we are under the necessity 
of supposing that which is not mentioned here, nor at all com- 
manded elsewhere, to be more obligatory than other things, 
which are particularly named here, and especially enjoined else- 
where. If this is unreasonable. or absurd, the text in question 
cannot be a proof of the necessity of an unbroken ministerial 
Succession. And yet this, if not the only text, is much the 
strongest, that has ever been appealed ‘to, in support. of the posi- 
tion. There is no other which has even the appearance of an 
express command upon the subject. 

It is necessary therefore to. supply the want of positive ex- 
plicit declarations, by the substitution of analogies, for instance 
that afforded by the succession of the J ewish Priests. As these 
were ministers in the church of -God, it may be argued, that the 
requisition of uninterrupted succession, in their case, creates a 
strong presumption, that the same would be required in the 
Christian ministry. But can it prove such succession to be ab- 
solutely indispensable? Such a conclusion presupposes, 1. that 
the existence of succession in the old economy ean. be binding 
upon us without express command; 2. that the only analogy 
thus binding is that of the Levitical Priesthood; 3. that the suc- 
cession of the Jewish Priests was of the same kind that is now 
contended for; 4. that in this Levitical succession, thus obligatory 
on us, there are some things which we may discard or imitate at 
our discretion. 

Let us look at the ground of these assumptions, and first 
that we are bound by the analogy of Jewish succession: It 
will not be denied by either of the parties to this controversy 
that the churches of the old and new dispensations were essen- 
tially the same. As little will it be disputed that in some points 
they were extremely different, and that the differences were not 
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arbitrary or fortuitous, but characteristic. Now the grand dis- 
tinctive features of the old dispensation, and of the church under 
it, were its ceremonial forms and its restrictions; the stress laid 
upon outward regularity, and the limitation of the church to one 
small country and a single race. And as some parts of the old 
economy were intended to be permanent, and others temporary, 
these must be distinguished by observing whether any given rite © 
or usage bears the peculiar impress of the system which was 
done away in Christ. Let this test be applied to the requisition 
of an uninterrupted ministerial succession. With which econ- 
_ omy does it more naturally harmonize? With that which was 
characteristically ceremonial, making spiritual interests depen- 
dent, to a great degree, upon external forms, or with that in 
which the ceremonial element appears to be reduced to its min- 
imum?» With that in which, by means of local restrictions, an 
unbroken succession might be easily secured and promptly ver- 
ified, or with that in which the abolition of all national and local 
limitations makes the application of the rule’ precarious, if not 
impossible? Surely if any institution or arrangement can be 
said, in an extraordinary measure, to require and presuppose the 
peculiar circumstances of the ancient dispensation, the necessity 
of uninterrupted succession may be so described. 

But. this is not the only consideration which would lead to the 
conclusion that the official.succession of the Jewish constitution 
was a temporary rather than a permanent arrangement. There 
is another reason which deserves attention. The ceremonial 
and restrictive character of the old economy naturally tended 
to produce and foster a certain spirit of exclusiveness and over- 
weening attachment to external circumstances. ‘This was, to a 
certain extent, necessary to the successful operation of the sys- 
tem, one important end of which was to keep the Jews distinct 
from other nations until Christ should;come. But when he did 
come, this necessity being at an end, the disposition which before. 
had been intentionally fostered, was discouraged and denounced. 
And even while the old economy subsisted, all excess of the 
exclusive spirit which belonged to it was checked and censured 
in a manner which most clearly intimated, that the institutions 
out of which it grew, and to which it attached itself, were of 
a temporary nature. Of these corrections and rebukes, which 
run through all the writings of the prophets, we have one re- 
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markable example near the first introduction of the Mosaic sys- 
tem; when seventy elders were selected as the subjects of a 
special inspiration. “ And it came to pass that when the Spint 
rested upon them, they prophesied and did not cease. ‘But there 
remained two of the men in the camp, the name of the one was 
Eldad, and the name of the other Medad, and the Spirit rested 
upon them; and they were of them that were written, but went 
not out unto the tabernacle, and they prophesied in the camp- 
And there ran a young man, and told Moses, and said, Hldad and 
Medad do prophesy in the camp. And Joshua; the son of Nun, 
one of his young men, answered and said, My lord Moses, forbid 
them. And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for my sake ? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put his Spirit upon them!” Num. xi. 25—29. 
Here we are expressly told, that these two men had all that was 
‘essential. “They were of them that were written,” i. e. desig- 
nated for this very purpose; this was their external qualification. 
“And the Spirit rested upon them”; this was their internal 
qualification. Yet simply because they were not visibly united 
with the rest, because “they went not out unto the tabernacle,” 
but “ prophesied in the camp,” the zealous Joshua would have 
them silenced. "I'he reply of Moses seems to have been designed 
not merely to check Joshua’s excessive zeal for his master’s per- 
sonal honour, but to point out the error of postponing the highest 
to the lowest evidence of divine authority, and taking it for 
granted that God could not or would not’ grant his spiritual gifts 
beyond the bounds of a certain temporary organization. 

A remarkable parallel to this instructive incident oceurs in the 
New Testament. Even in the announcing of the new dispen- 
sation, John the Baptist had intimated that the Jewish prejudice 
in question would be wholly at variance with the changed condi- 
tion of the church, “Think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father; for I say unto you that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” (Matthew 
ili. 9.) And yet no sooner was the apostolic body organized than 
- a Judaic spirit of exclusiveness began to show itself, a disposition 
to regard external union with that body, as a necessary proof of 
authority derived from Christ. “John answered him saying, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he fol- 
loweth not us, and we forbade him, because he followeth not us. 
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‘But Jesus said, forbid him not, for there is no man, which shall 


do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me.” 
Mark ix. 38, 39: Some, indeed, are of opinion that our Saviour 
intended to express disapprobation of the man’s proceeding as 
unauthorized ; but of this there is no intimation in his language, 


-and it seems to be directly contradicted by the words, “ forbid 


him not.” On the contrary, he seems to teach distinctly, that 
the evidence of connexion with him was of a higher nature than 
connexion with his followers, and derived directly from himself. 
T’o follow them was indeed a strong presumptive proof, that they 
who did it followed Christ; but to work a miracle in his name 
was a direct proof of the same thing. Christ had conferred the 
power of casting out devils on his personal attendants and imme- 
diate followers. We do not read that he had publicly conferred 
it upon any others. It was natural, therefore, that they should 
regard it as impossible for any others to possess it rightfully. 
But here was a man, upon whom Christ had bestowed it never- 
theless, and he refers them to the possession of the gift itself, as 
a sufficient proof that he had so bestowed it. 'This he could not 
do without implying that the exclusive spirit, which occasioned 
his rebuke, was one belonging to the temporary system of the 
old economy. Me 

From this, and from analogous expressions used by Paul in 
his epistles, in relation to the same contracted views, as well as 
from the intrinsic qualities which make an indispensable suc- 
cession in the ministry peculiarly accordant with the forms and 
spirit of the old economy, we surely may infer, that the analogy 
of that succession cannot be absolutely binding upon us, unless 
enforced by an express command. But even if the mere ex- 
ample were thus binding, its authority must of course extend to 
all the great theocratical offices, and not to that of the. priest- 
hood alone, which was no more a divine institution, and no more 
a type of Christ’s mediatorial character, than the offices of King 
and Prophet. But in the succession of the Kings there was a 
breach made very early, as if to warn us not to argue from 
a uniform custom to an absolute necessity. David. was no 
less the successor of Saul than Solomon of David; and yet 
in the latter case there was derivative succession, in the 
former not. This, it is true, admits of another explanation; 
but as to the Prophets, there appears to haye been no reg- 
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war or uniform succession in their office. The general an- 
alogy of Jewish institutions, then, and even of the great theo- 
cratical offices, would lead to the conclusion, that an unbroken 
ministerial succession is by no means indispensable. Let us’ 
grant, however, for the sake of argument, that the only binding 
analogy is that of the levitical priesthood ; it is not true that in 
it there was an uninterrupted derivative succession from the 
time of Moses to the time of Christ. Not-to mention that the 
line of the succession of High Priests was twice changed during 
the period of the Old Testament history—which, as we shall 
see, was by no means an unimportant circumstance—it is notori- 
ous matter of history, that after the Roman conquest, the deriya- 
tive succession of the priests was interrupted, and the. appoint- 
ing power vested in a foreign government. And yet the High 
Priests who, according to the adverse doctrine, could not be 
legitimate successors of the earlier incumbents, appear to have 
been recognised as such by the Apostles, and by Christ himself ; 
for when officially adjured by Caiaphas, acting in that character, 
he broke through the silence he had hitherto maintained. 

But even granting that the levitical succession was in these 
reayct presse such as our opponents plead for, and that being 
such it binds us to exact conformity, this obligation must extend 

to every thing which necessarily entered into the leyitical suc- 


‘ cession. But that succession was hereditary, and must therefore 


bind us, if at all, to a hereditary Christian ministry. If this 
conclusion be evaded by alleging, that the hereditary mode of 
derivation was a secondary circumstance, derivative succession 
being all that is essential, then the same thing must be true of 
the succession which is formed upon the Jewish model; that is to 
say, the only thing essential in our case is a derivative succession, 
the precise mode of derivation is an accidental circumstance. 
If so, hereditary succession, though not necessary, must be lawful, 
and if lawful entitled to the preference, because more ancient 
and accordant with the Jewish model, than the mode of ordination. 
If it-be said, that God has changed the mode, but made the 
principle still binding, this assumes the existence of some ex- 
plicit revelation on the subject; but if there were such a revela- 
tion, there could be no need of resorting to the analogy of Jewish 
institutions as a ground of obligation... . f 

Again, if one may arbitrarily distinguish between the derivative 
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succession as essential, and the hereditary mode of derivation as an 
accident, another may, with equal right, insist upon a different dis- 
tinction, and discriminate between a mere unbroken series, Or 
constant occupation of the office, as essential, and a derivative 
succession, or the constant. derivation of authority to each in- 
cumbent from his predecessor, as an accidental circumstance. 
This analogy then proves either too little or too much, for 
it either leaves the main point in dispute discretionary, or it in- 
validates all orders not derived, by a hereditary succession, from 
the primitive presbyters. This is the case, let it be observed, 
even after. we have granted that the Jewish ‘succession is a 
pinding example, that this binding power is restricted to the 
priesthood, and: that the succession of the priesthood was a deri- 
vative unbroken succession; all which, as we have seen, are 
mere gratuitous concessions. 

It would seem, then, that the argument from analogy is no 
more conclusive than that from an alleged command; or in other 
words, that the necessity of uninterrupted succession can be 
neither indirectly nor directly proved from scripture. If this be 
so it must of course be fatal to the adverse doctrine, unless it 
can be shown that there is some inherent necessity for such a 
constitution, independent of a positive command, and springing 
from the nature of the ministry itself or of the ends it was de- 
signed to answer. Now it will not be disputed, that the end for 
which the ministry was instituted is the maintenance of truth 
and its inseparable adjuncts. But if uninterrupted ministerial 


succession is essential to this’end, they must always go together. - 


If the end can be secured by other means, the necessity of this 
means cannot be absolute. ‘Io say that a certain meansis essential 
toa certain end, and yet that the end can be secured without it, is 
a contradiction. If then succession is essential to the maintenance 
of truth, they must be always found together. But that teachers 
of falschood and apostates have been found in the line of the most 
regular succession, under both dispensations, is an undisputed and 
notorious fact. Some of the highest papal authorities admit 
that even in the series of the Popes there have been heretics and 
infidels And few perhaps would question that the truth has 
been de facto held and taught by those who were externally 
irregular and without authority. The doctrines of what is 
called the Low Church are regarded by some high Episcopalians 
VOL. XIX.—NO. IV. 36 
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asa serious departure from the faith; and yet these doctrines 
are maintained, not only by priests, but by bishops, in the boasted 
line of apostolical succession. 'The opposite opinions, on the 
other hand, have sometimes been espoused’ by men in churches 
charged with wanting this advantage, and before any change of 
their external relations. ontiean ; 

Here then, according to the adverse doctrine, is succession 
without truth, and truth without succession. 'The latter cannot 
therefore, be essential to the ends for which the ministry was 
founded. The necessity, if any such there be, must haye respect 
to the continuance of the ministry itself. It may be argued that 
no positive command is needed, because God undoubtedly de- 
signed the ministry to be perpetual, and to this end an uninter- 
rupted succession is absolutely necessary. If so, the necessity 
must arise, either from something peculiar to the office of the 
ministry, as different from all: others, or from something in the 
nature of office in general, something common to this office with 
all others. Now the only thing which makes the ministry to 
differ from all other offices is the peculiar relation which it bears 
to ; but this instead of making succession more necessary 
makes it less so. However indispensable such an arrangement 
might be thought in human institutions, its absolute necessity 
would seem to be precluded, in the church, by God’s perpetual 
presence and unceasing agency. And as to office generally, that 
an unbroken derivative succession is not essential to its perpetu- 
ity, is very clear from the familiar case, before alluded to, of 
kings and presidents, two offices which surely may be equally 
perpetual, and yet in one of them derivative succession is entire- 
ly wanting. That a succession of mere sequence is essential to 
the perpetuity of office, is no doubt true; but to assert it is to as- 
sert an identical proposition: it is merely saying that in order that 
an office may be never yacant, it must be always filled. Since, 
therefore, a succession of the kind in question is essential neither 
to the ends for which the ministry was instituted, nor to the 
perpetual existence of the ministry itself, there seems to be no 
original necessity arising from the nature of the case, and super- 
seding the necessity of positive explicit proof from scripture. 

If, in default of all such evidence, the necessity of such. suc- 
cession is alleged to rest on the authority of the church, the 
question immediately presents itself; of what church? The 
practical use of the whole discussion is to ascertain what is a true 
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church, by establishing criteria of a valid ministry. 'To say then 
that the church requires something as the indispensable criterion 
of a true church, is to reason in a circle. It is, in effect, to take 
the thing for granted, without any reason; and to this, irrational 
as it may seem, there is a strong disposition on the part of many. 
But let them remember that besides the unreasonableness of such 
a course, it has this inconvenience, that it opens the door for an 
indefinite number of precisely similar assumptions. If one un- 
dertakes to say, without assigning any reason or attempting any 


proof, that apostolical succession, in the sense before explained, 


is absolutely necessary to a valid ministry, another may, with 
equal right, and equal want of reason, insist upon inspiration, or 
the power of working miracles, pretending at the same time to 
possess them. Nor would this claim be chargeable with any 
more absurdity than that which we have been considering, but 
on the contrary admit of a more plausible defence. If for ex- 
ample a follower of Irving, believing himself to possess an extra- 
ordinary gift of tongues, should make this the indispensable 
criterion of a valid ministry, and plead the promise of extraordi- 
nary powers to the apostles and to those who should believe, 
the actual possession of these powers in-the primitive church, 


_ and their-obvious utility as means for the diffusion of the gospel, 
he would certainly make out a very strong case, in comparison 


with that of him who pleads for the necessity.of apostolical suc- 
cession. he charge of mere delusion, or unauthorized assumption 
would admit of being easily and pungently retorted, and indeed 
no argument could well be used by the champions of succession 
against those of extraordinary gifts, except at the risk of having 
their own weapons turned against themselves. ; 
“The same is true, in an inferior degree, of many other requi- 
sitions which might be insisted on, if once the necessity of proof 
could be dispensed with. ‘There is therefore no security against 
extravagant and groundless claims, except in the position that 
no, one however slight and seemingly innoxious, shall ever be 
admitted without clear decisive evidence, of which we have seen 
the one now under ‘consideration to be wholly destitute. On 
this safe and reasonable principle, the failure to establish the 
necessity of apostolical succession, from the word of God or the 
nature of the ministry, must be regarded as an ample vindication 
of our orders from the charge of invalidity. ‘To make assurance 
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doubly sure, however, we shall add to this negative view of the 
matter, several positive objections to the doctrine of apostolical 
succession, in the sense before repeatedly explained. 

In the first place, it appears to be at variance with the doc- 
trine, common to both parties in this controversy, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the supreme Head of the Church, and as such 
present with her to the end of the world, 'The doctrine of suc- 
cession seems to rest upon a false and fanciful analogy, derived 
from human institutions, where the founder, being mortal, loses 
all control of his affairs by death, and is thenceforth inaccessible,. 
except in a figurative sense, through those who have succeeded 
’ to the trust. In them: he lives as “ina figure,” (év rapaPon4, 
Heb. xi. 19:) and through them his will is supposed to be con- 
sulted and complied with. Now in such a case succession is the 
only link between the founder and later generations. - It is indis- 
pensable, or may be so in certain cases, only because nothing can 
be substituted for it. But the church of Christ is no such cor- 
poration; for its founder, though once dead, is alive again and 
eyer liveth to make intercession for his people, and as Head of 
the Church is still within their reach. 'True, he uses human in- 
tervention in the government of his church, i. e. the interyen- 
tion of its present rulers; but to say that his communications 
pass through all the links of the immense chain which connects 
the church of this day with the church of the apostles, is to say 
that he was nearer to their first successors than he is to us ; for 
if he was not, why must we resort to them as an organ or medium 
of communication ? ; 

And what seems especially remarkable is this, that those who 
plead for the immediate presence of our Sayiour’s body in the 
eucharist should deny his spiritual presence in the church, by de- 
riving all authority, not from him directly, or through those 
whom he actually uses as his instruments, but through a long 
succession of dead men, reaching back to the apostles, as if 
Christ had never risen. Thus the popish doctrines of the real 
presence and of the sacrament of orders, by a strange juxtaposi- 
tion, go together. The doctrine of succession seems to place 
the Saviour at the end of a long line, in which the successive 
generations of his ministers succeed one another, each at a 
greater remove from Him than that which went before it, and 
consequently needing a still longer line to reach him. But ac- 
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cording to our view of the true doctrine, Christ, as the Head of 
the Church, may, in some respects, be likened to the centre of a 
circle, and the successive generations of his ministers to points 
in the circumference, at various distances from-one another, but 
all at the same distance from the centre of the system. Through 
those who thus surround him he may choose to act on others who 
are still without the circle, as for instance in the rite of ordina- 


‘tion; but when this has brought them into the circumference, 


they derive their powers as directly from the centre as if none 
had gone before them. All valid powers are derived from 
Christ, and not from the apostles, or from any interyening men 
whatever. ‘The agency of men in ordination isa simple, natural 
and efficacious method of perpetuating the ministry without dis- 
order, recommended by experience, sanctioned by apostolic 
practice, and approved of God, but not essential to a valid min- 
istry, when Providence has made it either not at all attainable, or 
only at the cost of greater evils than could possibly attend the 
violation of external uniformity. 

The argument thus drawn from Christ’s relation to the 
church may seem at first to prove too much by proving, that the 


~ scriptures are not necessary as a rule of faith, because the author 


of the scriptures is still living and accessible. ‘The fallacy in 
this objection lies in overlooking two essential points of differ- 
ence between the cases. The first is, that the word of God con- 
tains explicit declarations of its own exclusive claim to our obedi- 
ence, and denounces curses upon any who shall venture to add to 
it or take from it; whereas the apostles put in no such claim for 
their direct successors, and utter no anathemas against all others 
who should claim to be Christ’s ministers. 'The other difference 
is this, that in the scriptures there is no succession, as there is in the 
ministry.’ The bible of the present day is that of the first century, 
and claims the same respect that would be due to the original apos- 
tles were they still alive. This total want of correspondence in 
the circumstances takes off any force, which the objection drawn 
from the analogy of scripture might have had against our argu- 
ment, that the necessity of what is called the apostolical succession 
supposes Christ to be no longer in reality, but only in name or 
retrospectively as matter of history, Head over all things to the 
Church. 
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Another positive objection to the doctrine is, that a different 
test of ministerial authority is expressly and repeatedly laid down 
in scripture. ‘This is the test of doctrinal conformity, as taught 
by Paul, in reproving the Galatians* for abandoning the doctrine 
of gratuitous salvation, under the influence of erroneous teach- 
ers. 'T'hat these teachers acted under the authority of a regular 
_ external warrant, may be inferred not only from the improbabil- 

ity that such influence could have been exerted by private indi- 
viduals or self-constituted teachers, but also from the form of 
Paul’s expressions—‘ if I or an angel from heaven”—which im- 
ply that the Galatians might naturally be disposed to justify their 
change by appealing to the authority of those by whom they 
were induced to make it. As if he had said, it is in vain that 
you plead the apostolical commission and authority of these 
false teachers, for if I myself or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel, let him be accursed. His reproof of the Gala- 
tians for their doctrinal defection necessarily implies that it 
might have been avoided, by refusing to receive the instructions 
of their teachers. But unless he meant to teach, in opposition 
to his teaching elsewhere, that they ought not to acknowl- 
edge any spiritual guides whatever, his meaning must be that they 
ought to have applied a discriminating test to those who came to 
them as public teachers. But what should this test be? 'The 
answer to the question is given in the words, “though I, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that’ 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” The 
form of an anathema which Paul here uses, includes all possible 
degrees of censure; for one who was accursed of God could not 
be recognised as a member of the true church, much less as pos- 
sessing authority in it, or entitled to the confidence and obedience 
ofits members. The expressions are so chosen too as to extend 
to every class of persons whose pretensions could at any time be 
called in question. He does not say, “if any private individual 
or unauthorized public teacher’—he does not say, “if any 
ordinary minister, not of apostolic rank”—he does not say, “if 
any other apostle”—he does not even say, “if any human being” 
—but by mentioning himself and an angel from heaven, deliber- 
ately cuts off all claim to exemption from the operation of the 
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rule. The standard of comparison established is not something 


to be afterwards made known, but something notorious and fixed 
already. He does not say, “another gospel than that which we 
shall preach hereafter’—he does not say, “another gospel than 
that which is propounded by the church”—but “any other gospel 
than that which we have preached to you already.” 

Now if Paul could thus appeal to his oral instructions as es- 
tablishing a standard from which he had himself no right to 
swerve, how much more may such a test be now insisted on, 
when the canon of scripture is complete, and a curse impending 
over any who shall venture to add to it or take from it. If Paul 
himself, or an angel from heaven, preaching any other gospel 

‘than the one which he had preached already, must be treated as 
accursed of God, how much more must any other man, departing 
from the standard of true doctrine now confirmed and sealed 
forever, be rejected as an unauthorized pretender to the minis- 
terial office, whatever his external claims may be. If to this it 
be objected that a man may be accursed of God, and yet be en- 
titled to respect and obedience as a minister, this can be true only 
where the curse remains a secret, not where, as in the present 
case; it is explicitly revealed. That Paul when he says dvadeua 
zorw does not speak merely of God’s secret purpose, or of the ul- 
timate perdition of false teachers, but declares the duty of the 
church respecting them, is evident from the imperative form 
of the expression, “let him be (treated or regarded as) anath- 
ema”—from the irrelevancy of a mere prediction to the writer’s 
purpose—and also from a parallel passage in the second epistle of 
John, where the same test is established. ‘Whosoever trans- 
gresseth, and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. 
He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son.” 2John,9. 'This might seem to relate merely to 
God’s personal favour, without any bearing upon ministerial au- 
thority or standing; but such an explanation is precluded by the 
practical directions in the following verse. “Ifthere come any unto 
you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed,” ib. v. 10, much less submit to his 
instructions, or acknowledge his authority, in order to avoid 
which even social intercourse with such must be forborne, “ for 
he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
ib. v. 11. In these two passages, by different apostles, and ad- 
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dressed to different persons, conformity of doctrine to the apos- 
tolic standard is emphatically set forth as essential to a valid 
ministry, the want of which could be supplied by no external 
warrant or commission. The apostolical succession, therefore, in 
its purest form:and clearest evidence, can be of no avail without 
this doctrinal conformity, because. the church is bound to treat 
not only the successors of apostles, but apostles themselves, and 
even angels from heaven as accursed, if they preach another gos- 
vel. 
7 It may be said, however, that although this doctrinal conform- 
ity is necessary, it is not sufficient; that the apostolical succes- 
sion is another test of valid ministrations, and one equally essen- 
tial; that the rule which Paul prescribes to the Galatians pre- 
supposes an external regularity in the official character of those 
to whom it is applied; and that although it proves even apostol- 
ical orders to be worthless without purity of doctrine, it does not 
prove purity of doctrine to avail, apart from an apostolical com- 
mission. But does not the explicit and repeated mention of the 
one condition, as absolutely necessary, without the least allusion 
to the other, in the very cases where it was most important to 
enforce it, for the guidance of the church, and the prevention of 
pernicious misconceptions—does not this present a serious objec- 
tion to the doctrine that the thing thus passed by sub silentio 
was no less essential to the being of a valid ministry than that 
which is expressly and exclusively enjoined? If the early 
Christians were as liable to suffer from the want of apostolical 
authority in ministers as from their want of orthodoxy, why are 
they frequently warned against the latter, but against the former 
never { ; 

This objection presses with peculiar force on those who look 
upon external regularity (including apostolical succession) as the 
great security for truth of doctrine. If Paul and John had thus 
regarded it, they surely would have urged their readers to adopt 
so simple and effectual a safeguard, by submitting to the exclu- 
sive guidance of a duly sanctioned and commissioned ministry ; 
their failure to do which is as decisive asa negative proof can be, 
that they did not even think of apostolical succession, as a pre- 
ventive of the evil to be feared, but thought it necessary to direct 
attention to the eyil itself, a8 one with which the people must 
contend directly, and from which they could escape unhurt only 
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by vigilance, a just discrimination, and a timely exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. Let it moreover be observed, that the value of 
the apostolical succession, as contended for, depends in a great 
measure on its furnishing a simple and sufficient method of deter- 
mining who are and who are not true ministers, without the 
necessity of seeking other evidence or applying other tests. 
The very fact, then, that another is required after all, and that 
the worth of apostolical succession, even when it can be ascer- 
tained, depends upon the doctrinal correctness of the persons 
who possess it, makes it not indeed impossible but highly im- 
probable that this external test was ever meant to be essential. 
The end to be attained, on any supposition, is the maintenance 
of rrutH, in-the most comprehensive sense of the expression ; 
and the strongest recommendation of the doctrine which we are 
opposing is that it appears to furnish a convenient, tangible, and 
efficacious method of deciding between different opinions, with- 
out being under the necessity of canvassing their merits in detail. 
But what is the practical value of this method, if its application 
must be followed by an inquiry whether those who can abide 
this test are apostolical in doctrine also?. This is equivalent to 
laying down a rule, that we are bound to receive as teachers of 
the truth all who-have apostolical commissions—provided that 
they teach the truth. 

An illustration may be drawn from military usage. The design 
of countersigns or watchwords, in an army, is to furnish those 
who act as sentries with a simple and decisive method of discrim- 
inating friends from foes. But what if the officer, in giving out 
the word, should add an exhortation to observe the dress, com- 
plexion, gait, and language of all persons who present themselves, 
and suffer none to pass who are not in these respects entirely 
satisfactory ?. Such a direction might be very wise and neces- 
sary; but it would certainly destroy the value of the simpler test 
to which it was appended; for if even those who give the word 
must be subjected to this further scrutiny, the only advantage of 
the watch-word would be to save a little unnecessary trouble in 
a few rare cases. Another illustration of a more pacific kind is 
afforded by the usage of the Scottish churches in admitting com- 
municants to the Lord’s table by means of tokens, bearing witness 
to the fact of their having been approved by the competent 
authorities. If in addition to this testimonial, an examination of 
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uired on the spot, the use of tokens would be 
soon dispensed with as an empty form. - 

It may be objected to this illustration, that it supposes proof to 
be required of the very thing which is attested by the token; 
whereas apostolical doctrine and apostolical succession are dis- 
tinct and independent tests of ministerial authority. This is 
true, if apostolical succession is required simply for its own sake 
or the sake of some mysterious influence, actually derived from 
the apostles, through the line of their successors, which we have 
seen to be at variance with the doctrine of Christ’s headship. 
But if, as we suppose will be admitted by most Protestants, the 
apostolical succession is of value as securing the possession of the 
truth, then the express command to judge of the pretensions of 
all ministers directly by their ag with the apostolic doc- 
trine, makes-it highly probable, to the least, that an indirect 
method of determining the same thing was not meant to be 
equally essential as a test, the rather as it is not even mentioned 
or referred to, in connexion with the other. 

We have seen already that the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, as essential to the ministry, proceeds upon the supposition, 
that it may be clearly ascertained, and that it furnishes an easy 
and infallible criterion by which to try the claims of all professing 
to be ministers. Now if this were the case, it would be incon- 
sistent with the whole scheme of God’s providence respecting 
his church, as disclosed in scripture and verified by history. So 
far as his purposes are thus made known, it forms no part of 
them to place the church beyond the reach’ of doubt or the 
necessity of caution. There are promises of ultimate security 
and triumph, but none of absolute assurance and exemption from 
perplexity in the mean time. On the contrary the word of God 
abounds with warnings against error and deception, and with 
exhortations, not to outward conformity as a preventive, but to 
watchfulness and diligence and nice discrimination. Christians 
are there taught not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits 
whether they be of God; to prove all and hold fast that which 
is good. “There must be heresies (or sects) among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest among you.” 
1 Cor. xi. 19. This would seem to bea very unnecessary dis- 
cipline, if the original organization of the church involved a 
sunpler and less dangerous method of attaining the ‘same end. 
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re agree perfectly the facts . 
of all church history, as showing that the means by which God 
has been pleased to preserve and to restore the knowledge of his 
truth have not been those afforded by. ecclesiastical organizations, 
or implicit faith in certain teachers as ‘successors of the apostles, 
but others involving the necessity of studying the truth and 
searching the scriptures, as the only sovereign rule of faith and 
practice. ' . 

When considered in this aspect, the alleged simplicity and 
perfeet certainty of apostolical succession in determining all 
doubts, without the troublesome necessity of reasoning or investi- 
gation, far from proving it to be a necessary part of the divine 
economy in governing the church, would rather tend to raise a 
strong presumption, that it formed no part of it at all, because at 
variance with its other parts, and with its fundamental principles. 
And this presumption is abundantly confirmed by the fact, which 
may easily be verified, that no such facility or certainty as that 
alleged attends the process, but that, on the contrary, whatever 
it may seem to be in theory, it always must, in practice, be un- 
certain and precarious. Now if the apostolical succession, as we 
have already seen, is not explicitly commanded, and must there- 
fore rest its claims on its necessity or usefulness, and if its only 
use can be to furnish a criterion of valid ministrations, it is clear 
that want. of safety and efficiency in its application must destroy 
its claims to be regarded as a necessary part of the divine economy 
by which the church is governed. - 

That God has suffered apostolical doctrine and apostolical suc- 
cession to be put asunder, in a multitude of cases, and so changed 
the condition of the church under the new dispensation as to 
render it unspeakably more difficult to ascertain a ministerial» 
succession than it was under the old; are cogent reasons for 
regarding the hypothesis of its necessity as contradicted by the 
providence of God. And this leads directly to the last objection 
which we shall suggest, to wit, that apostolical succession, as a 
test of ministerial authority, is an impracticable one, and there- 
fore useless. ‘The official pedigree of no man living can be traced 
with certainty to the apostles. This state of the case might be 
expected a priori, from the very nature of the case itself. That 
every link in the immense chain should be absolutely perfect in 
itself and in its connexion with the rest; that no flaw should 
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exist, in any instance, from defect in the act of ordination or the 
ministerial rights of the ordainer, through a period of eighteen 
hundred years, and an extent of many nations, must, if looked at 
without prejudice, be seen to be an expectation too extravagant 
to be fulfilled, without an extraordinary interposition to effect it, 
of which we have neither proof nor promise. 

The reason that it does not thus strike every mind, when first 
presented, is that the nature of the succession in question is apt 
to be obscurely or erroneously conceived. Many assume that 
nothing more is meant by it than the perpetual existence of a 
ministry, and its continuance by ordination. But that this is far 
from being the succession against which we are contending, is 
apparent from the fact, that it is not the test applied to non-epis- 
copal communions. 'These are required to demonstrate the vali- 
dity of their ministrations by an exact deduction of their orders 
from the first ordainers. That this should be possible, could 
never be expected a priori. That it is not possible, may easily 
be proved a posteriori, from the fact that even under the most 
favourable circumstances, where the line of the succession has 
been most conspicuous, most carefully guarded, and ‘attended by 
the most abundant facilities for verifying facts—as for instance 
in the case of the Roman bishops—no such succession has been 
proved. : 

But apart from these considerations, the impossibility of prov- 
ing a particular succession, in the case of any minister, is tacitly 
admitted, on the part of those who claim it, by evading the de- 
mand for proof, and alleging the fact to be notorious. The case 
of ministerial succession is compared to that of natural descent 
from Adam or Noah, which no man can prove, but which no man 
disputes. The fallacy of this analogical argument scarcely needs 
to be exposed. The descent of any individual from Adam is 
notorious only on the supposition that the whole human family 
is sprung from a single pair. This being assumed, the other 
follows of necessity. If all descend from Adam, so must every 
one. 'T'o make the cases parallel, we must suppose a plurality 
of races, and a dispute to which of these a certain individual 
belongs. In that case the appeal to notoriety would be absurd, 
and in the absence of explicit genealogies, the only proof availa- 
ble would be the correspondence in the physical characteristics 
of the progenitor and his alleged descendants. In the supposed 
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case this might be a difficult and doubtful process from the want — 
of any accurate and authentic description of the ancestor. But 
in the case of ministerial descent, we have the advantage of a 
description not only exact but infallible, with which those who 
claim to be successors of the primitive ministers may be compared 
with rigorous exactness. Let us suppose that according to the 
scriptures men had sprung from two distinct originals, and 
that these were represented as distinguished by the same ex- 
ternal marks which now distinguish. Africans from Kuropeans. 
If any one should claim to be descended from either of these 
stocks, and his pretensions were disputed, the nearest approach 
that could be made to a solution of the question, would be by 
comparing the complexion, features, form, hair, dcc., of the claim- 
ant, with the like particulars ascribed in scripture to the father 
of the race. The application of the rule might be precarious, 
but without specific genealogies, no better proof could be adduced, 
or-would. be ealled for. : 

This imaginary case affords a close analogy to that of apostoli- 
cal succession. Certain bodies of men claim to be exclusively 
descended, by official derivation, from the primitive apostles, and 
reject the claims of others to a similar descent, upon the ground 
that they are not able to produce specific proofs of an unbroken 
succession. But when charged with the same defect in their 
own orders, they appeal to notoriety, as if there were no room 
to doubt or question their extraction.. Butit may be questioned, 
on the same, grounds upon which they question that of others; 
and the only way in which the point at issue can be settled is by 
comparing the distinctive attributes of those who now profess to 
have succeeded the apostles in the ministerial office, with the 
corresponding traits of the apostles themselves. By this test 
we are willing to abide. We-lay no claim to. apostolical succes- 
sion, except so far as we agree with the apostles and the primitive 
ministry, in doctrine, spirit, discipline, and life. And we con- 
sider our opponents as reduced to the necessity, either of submit- 
ting to the same test, or of proving in detail their individual 
descent from the apostles. The attempt to substitute for such 
proof, the admitted fact, that the Anglican or Romish clergy of 
the present day are, as a body, the successors of the apostolic 
ministry, is to evade the difficulty by confounding .general and 
particular succession, by insisting on the latter when our orders 
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are in question, and producing the former when their own com- 
mission is demanded. 'T'his, we say, is a virtual admission of the 


fact, which forms the ground of our last objection, viz. that apos- 


tolical succession, in the strict sense of the terms, and as a prac- 
tical test of valid ministrations, is impracticable and therefore 
useless. 

If then, as we have tried to show, this doctrine is not only 
unsupported by express command and binding example, and by 
any necessity arising from the nature of the ministerial office, or 
the ends for which it was established, but at variance with the 
doctrine of Christ’s headship, superseded by the surer test of 
doctrinal conformity to apostolic teachings, contradicted by the 
providence of God, and practically useless even to its advocates; 
it is not perhaps too bold an inference from these considerations, 
that an incapacity to trace our ministerial authority by regular 
succession, step by step, to the apostles, is no conclusive argu- 
ment, nor even a presumptive one, against the validity of Pres- 
byterian orders. Here we might safely rest the defence of our 
ministrations against all attacks connected with this point of 
apostolical succession; but we cannot do justice to the strength 
of our position, without exhibiting the subject: in another point 
of view. We have endeavoured to show, that the apostolical suc- 
cession, which we are accused of wanting, is not essential’ to a 
valid ministry. “ This would suffice to justify our claims, even on 
the supposition that our opponents possess in the highest degree, 
what they demand of us, and that we, on the other hand, are 
utterly without it. But we have furthermore seen reason to 
believe that our opponents have it in a much more limited degree 
than that which they require of others. This, in addition to the 
unessential character of the advantage, would at least have the 
effect of bringing us nearer to a level with our neighbours, still 
supposing apostolical succession in the ministerial office to be 
altogether wanting upon our part. 

But even this residuary difference between us, with respect to 
the validity of our pretensions, disappears when it is known, 
that so far as apostolical succession can be verified, the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States possesses it, as really and fully 
as the Church of England. In making this assertion, as in all 
the reasonings of the present article, we assume as proved 
already, that a superior order in the ministry to that of presby- 
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‘ters is not essential to the being of the chureh, but that from — 


the beginning presbyters have exercised the highest powers 
now belonging to the ministry. If so, it is through them that 
the apostolical succession must-be traced, and we accordingly 
maintain that our orders may be just as surely traced in this way 
up to apostolic times, as those of any other church through 
bishops. The denial of this fact has, for the most part, been 
connected with the false assumption that the ministry of our 
church has been derived from that of Geneva, and depends for 
its validity on the ministerial authority of Calvin; whereas we 
trace our orders, through the original Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, to the Presbyterians of Ireland, and the mother-church of 
Scotland, which is well known to have been reformed with the 
concurrence and assistance of men regularly ordained in the 
church of Rome. The principal admixture of this Scottish ele- 
ment, in our earliest presbyteries, was with New England Puri- 
tans, among whom only two examples of lay-ordination are be- 
lieved to have occurred, and whose ecclesiastical system was 
originally founded by regularly ordained priests of the Angli- 
can establishment. The proportion of those members, in our 
primitive church courts, whose ordination.was derived from more 
obscure and doubtful sources, such as the Welsh and English In- 
dependents, was extremely small. Whatever then a regular 
succession may be worth, we can lay claim to it as far back and 
as certainly as any of our adversaries. 

This fact is indeed so “ notorious,” that it has been met, for the 
most part, not witha denial of the fact itself, but with an allega~ 
tion, that the only apostolical succession in existence is derived 
through Bishops, as superior to Presbyters. It is the need of 
something to destroy the force of presbyterial succession, as a 
fact which cannot be denied, that has occasioned the perpetual 
‘and almost universal combination of the doctrine of succession 
with the doctrine of episcopacy, as alike essential to the organi- 
zation of the church. We have ventured, however, to discuss 
them separately, and have thus been led to the conclusion, that 
the highest powers of the church belong to Presbyters as such; 
that succession, if derived at all, must be derived through them; 
and that through them we possess it no less certainly and fully 
than the church of England or the church of Rome. We cannot 
indeed, show that every link in the long chain has been without 
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a flaw, but neither can our adversaries do so upon their part. 
Until the Reformation, the two lines are coincident, and since 


_ that time, the continuation of the series of Presbyters, in Scot- 


ni , England, Ireland, and America, is as certain and notorious 
hat of Bishops. _ Supposing, then, as we of coursé do, that 
the rank, which we have claimed for Presbyters, is ye due to 
them, it follows necessarily, that no objection to the validity of 
Presbyterian orders can be founded on the want of apostolical 
succession ; partly because it is not absolutely necessary, partly 
because we are as really possessed of it as any other ministry or 
church whatever. When any urge this argument against our 
ministrations, they assume two facts, both essential to the truth 
of their conclusion; first, the fact that such succession is of abso- 
lute necessity, and secondly the fact that they alone possess it. 
If either of these assumptions is unfounded, it destroys the ar- 
gument; for if succession is not necessary, it matters little who 
has or has it not; and if on the other hand we have as much of 
it as our opponents, they can have no pretext for impugning the 
istrations. By disproving either of these 

usion is destroyed. By disproving both, 
“twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” 


Art. V.—Christ’s Second Coming : will it be-Pre-Millennial? 
‘By the Rey. David Brown, A. M., Minister of St. James’ Free 
Church, Glasgow. Hdinburgh: 1846. 12mo. pp. 386. 


As early as the second century, there seems to have been. a 
general expectation in the church, that Christ would return to 
the earth, and spend a thousand years with his disciples. The 
current notion of the happiness to be enjoyed throughout. this 
period became gradually more and more debased, until the doc- 
trine was itself rejected by more spiritual Christians, and by 
some of them along with it the book of Revelation, on a single 
obscure passage in which the chiliastic doctrine rested. After 
the lapse of ages, during which it seemed to be forgotten, a new 
interpretation of the Apocalyptic millennium became current. 
This supposed the derminus a quo to be the institution of the 
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Christian church, and the end of the world coincident with that © 
of the tenth century. When the general agitation, which arose . 
at first from this belief, had been allayed by the arrival of the 
dreaded epoch, the millennium again ceased to be a general sub-_ 
ject of attention till the Reformation. The Reformers seem to 
have bestowed little thought upon it; but towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, it became a favourite theme of disquisi- 
tion. Some agreed that the millennium was past, but differed 
as to the timé when. This general doctrine was maintained by 
Usher in his work De Ecclesia. But anew face was put upon 
the controversy by the Clavis Apocalyptica of Joseph Mede, 
who held the millennium and the day of judgment to be one and 
the same period, during which the church is to be freed from all 
existing evils, and the Jews to be. converted as a nation, ina 
manner similar to Paul’s conversion and prefigured by it. It 
now became the common doctrine of interpreters, that the mil- 
lennium was still future, and after the end of the seventeenth 
century, that it should precede Christ’s second coming, 'To this 
anticipated ‘period the descriptions of future glory of the 
church in the Old Testament were now applied without hesita- 
tion, and the name millennium, thus un erstood, became univer- 
sally familiar, When revivals of religion or awakenings became 
frequent, they were looked upon as signs of the approaching 
millennium, and enthusiasts indulged their imaginations freely 
in defining the precise time when it was to open. 

Since the commencement of the present century the doctrine 
has again assumed a.new form or rather has resumed an ancient 
one in which it now extensively prevails both in Britain and 
America. This is the pre-millennial theory, which makes the 
thousand years of the Apocalypse the period of Christ’s personal 
reign at Jerusalem, and also teaches that the dead saints will 

then be raised and the living transfigured, while the wicked will 
remain in the grave until the thousand years are past. Some of 
the advocates of this opinion, not content with the period of a 
thousand ordinary years, enlarge it to 365,000, by applying the 
principle of a year for a day. This pre-millennial theory has 
led to a more extensive study of the prophecies in general, and 
especially of the Apocalypse, with many varying and strange 
results. ’ 
These speculations have especially prevailed among the 
VOL. XIX.—NO. IV. 37 
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evangelical members of the Scotch and English, Churches. 
Some, however, are beginning to recede from the ground which 
they once occupied: Among these is the author of the work 
before us, who has been reproached by his opponents, as “ having 
once held the views whose untenableness he has endeavoured to 
show.” But this we look upon as an advantage, since it gives him 
the authority of one who has attentively examined both sides of 
the question with the zeal of a believer, yet without the rancour 
of a renegade. ; 

Mr. Brown begins by stating what is common to the parties. 
This is the more important because even Mr. Bickersteth, in his 
preface to a recent course of pre-millennial lectures by twelve 
clergymen of the Church of England, represents it as the com- 
mon but erroneous doctrine, that the second coming of Christ 
will be a spiritual coming in the hearts of his people; a state- 
ment contradictory, not only to notorious fact, but to his own 
assertion, in his work on Prophecy, that “the great points of 
controversy among Christians are not with regard to the actual 
and personal coming of Christ, since all who' believe the Bible 
believe that he will thus come.” ' 

As to the final destiny of the present physical system, there 
isno agreement upon either side. Some pre-millennarians be- 
lieve, that the saints are to dwell forever in the “new heavens 
and new earth,” to be formed out of the materials now existing. 
Others hold, that after the millennium, Christ and his people 
will forsake this world forever. -And the same diversity 
is found in the opinions of the adverse party, as our author 
shows by a reference to particular discourses on-the subject. 

Mr. Brown admits the merit of the pre-millennial writers in 
awakening the attention of the church to Christ’s second coming, 
which he holds to be the pole-star of the church, and shows to 


be continually held up to our view in scripture as an object of | 


desire and hope, with which the entrance of believers at their 
death into a state of blessedness is “never put in competition. 
To the arguments founded on expressions in the word of God 
which seem to imply that the second advent is at hand, our author 
opposes the irrefragable fact, that ages have elapsed since this 
conclusion was first drawn from the very same expressions. It 
is painful to observe that some of the pre-millennarian writers, 
in their anxiety to escape this difficulty, seem inclined to think 
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that the apostles were themselves deceived, a supposition mon- 
strous in itself and irreconcileable with Paul’s declarations to the 
"Thessalonians. , 

‘Mr. Brown’s first positive argument against the pre-millennial 
theory is drawn from the plainly revealed fact, that when Christ 
comes, all the redeemed will be partakers in that glorious mani- 
festation. What then will be the condition and character of the 
other inhabitants of the earth during the millennium? The 
conclusion seems to be inevitable, that there will not be one 
righteous person or believer among them for successive ages. 
Some extreme writers admit the truth of this conclusion, but 
maintain, that the rest of mankind will be in a state resembling 
that of Adam before the fall, i. e. free from original corruption. 
A part of these, being left to the freedom of their own will, are 
to fall, as Adam fell, while ‘the rest, though free from sin, and 
needing no redemption, are to be united to Christ and thus pre- 
served from falling. 'I’his may serve as a sample of the follies 
into which a fanatical attachment to this dogma has betrayed 
gome recent writers calling themselves orthodox and evangelical. 
It is not however an opinion generally held by pre-millennial 
writers, some of the most eminent of whom have undertaken to 
refute it, but without escaping from the pressure of the diffi- 
culty, to remove which this absurd scheme was invented. 

That Christ, at his appearing, will have all his chosen people 
with him, they cannot deny. Indeed, in the “Lectures of 
Twelve ‘Ministers of the Church of England,” the latest work 
which has been published on the subject, they avow this doc- 
trine in the most positive and emphatical language. The very 
first lecture in this volume, by the Rev. E. Auriol, maintains, in 
the most explicit’ terms, that the church which Christ will pre- 
sent without spot, at his second coming, “ is composed of all those 
who have been given to him from eternity, by the Father.” It 
comprises “all those for whom Christ in a special manner gave 
himself” In like manner, the Rev. Mr. Grimshaw asks, “ What 


‘Church? — It is all those who have been chosen in Christ, before 


the foundation of the world.” “Tt is every one of those whe 
is, or shall be born of the Spirit, and made new creatures, in 
Christ Jesus. Till all whom the Father hath chosen in Christ, 
out of mankind, are born again, and justified, the church will not 
be complete.” All this is very correct, But if the church of 
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Christ be complete at the time of the second advent, it can admit 
of no additions; and the question returns, what will be the char- 
acter and condition of the people on the earth, during the mil- 
lennium, over whom Christ and his saints are to reign? If not 
Christians, and not restored to original purity, then they must 
all be unregenerate sinners; and what sort of a millennium, and 
what sort of a kingdom would that be? 

By most pre-millennialists, this difficulty is scarcely noticed, and 
when noticed little effort is made to solve it. But there is one 
distinguished writer, the Rey. H. Macneile, who does attempt to 
grapple with this objection. He is, however, under the necessity 
of denying, that all the elected church of Christ will be with 
him, at his advent.’ And he argues forcibly, that the nation of 
the Jews, whose conversion he places after the advent, are a part 
of the redeemed and sanctified church; and he shows very clearly 
that Christian privileges and blessings are promised to the Gen- 
tiles in the millennium. . This is perfectly. scriptural. “But un- 
fortunately,” says our author, “his opponents can neutralize him, 
on his own. principles, with a proposition equally scriptural with 
his, namely, that all that are Christ’s shall appear with him at 
his coming, therefore, the nations being on the earth after his 
coming will not be in a Christian state.” 

Our author next considers the pre-millennial doctrine in relation 
to the mediatorial offices of Christ, and shows that these offices, 
together with the means.of grace now in use, by divine appoint- 


‘ment, must cease at the second coming of our Lord. it follows, 
as an inference from what was before proved, namely, that the 


number of the elect will be complete, and all gathered together, 
at the second advent; that there will be no room for the further 
exercise of Christ’s mediatorial offices in the salvation of lost sin- 
ners. But the author does not rest his argument, derived from 
this topic, on the truth already established, which some pre- 
millennialists deny; but he adduces numerous texts of scripture, all 
which refer to the second adyent, as the termination of the pres- 
ent dispensation ; and he introduces quotations from their own 
ablest writers, in which they acknowledge and assert, that the 
sacred scriptures, as they now exist, will be by no means adapted 
to the state of things in the millennial state. But itis by the 
word and sacraments that Christ exercises his offices of prophet, 
priest, and king, for the salyation of his people ; and therefore 
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when these ordinances cease, his mediatorial work must be at an ~ 
end. And asthe means of executing the prophetical office, as 
now enjoyed by the church, must cease, at the time of Christ’s 
second coming; so his acting as the great High Priest of his 
people, by presenting the merit of his sacrifice on the cross, when 
. he shall leave the highest heavens, where he now appears before 
, God as an advocate, and ever lives to make intercession for us. 
_ The most holy place, or holy of holies, in the tabernacle. and 
temple, was the only place where the High Priest could sprinkle 
the blood of the sin offering for all the corgregation, on the 
great day of atonement.. Now the apostle Paul teaches most 
clearly that this place was'the type of the highest heavens, into 
which Christ entered, and this whole transaction on that sacred 
and memorable day, prefigured the exercise of the Mediator’s 
gacerdotal office, by presenting before the mercy-seat, on high, 
the blood of his atoning sacrifice. Evidently, therefore, when 
Christ shall leave his throne in the heavens, and take up his abode 
upon earth, his intercessions will cease ; and how then can any 
more sinners be saved, as his ability to save to the uttermost all - 
that come to God by him, is made to depend on his ever living 
to make intercession for them, ' 
‘The argument from the kingly office is drawn out by our au- 
thor, to a very great length, so as to fill up one half of the volume. 
He enters into a long discussion respecting what is meant in the 
New Testament by the phrase “the kingdom of God,” and main- 
tains, that this kingdom had its commencement with the institu- 
tion of the Christian Church; whereas, the pre-millennialisis 
maintain, that that kingdom ig still future, and will not be set 
up until Christ shall come the second time ; when he willassume Suh 
_ the reins of universal government, and will sit on the throne.of — 
his father David, according to the prophecies. They lay much 
stress upon Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream ; 
where after describing the rise of four successive kingdoms, it is 
said, “In the days of these kings, shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom,” &c. j : 
~ As our space is limited, we are under the necessity of passing 
over the points brought under discussion in this argument, from 
the regal office of the Mediator. We would: remark, however, 
that a very undue proportion of the book is, mm our opinion, 
devoted to the consideration of this point. The remaining argu- 
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ments against the pre-millennial scheme, are in our judgment, 
much stronger, than this on which so much labour has been. 
bestowed. } : 

The next argument, of the book under review, is derived from 
a consideration of the pre-millennial scheme, in relation to the 
scriptural doctrine of the resurrection. ‘Their opinion is, that 
when Christ comes, the saints who are dead shall rise, and those 
who are alive on the earth shall be changed; but that the wicked 
will not be raised until after the millennium. “ But how,” you 
will ask, “do they dispose of another class of saints, unprovided 
for by the above scheme ; the myriads of shining believers who. 
are to flourish on the earth during the thousand years; and who 
by the scheme in question, are neither privileged to appear with 
Christ at the beginning, nor doomed to rise with the wicked at 
the end of the millennium? 'The-answer to this question will 
startle the reader, if he happens not to be well read in the 
changes which this unsteady scheme has, from time to time, 
undergone, and if he be not acquainted with its latest modifica- 
tions. 'The fact is the system is nowhere more at fault than 
here. It has positively got: no scripture on the subject. For 
having exhausted all that scripture says about saints raised, or 
saints changed upon those that lived before the millennium, they 
find it silent, of course, about the raising or changing of the vast 
numbers they have to dispose of after the millennium. What do 
they do with them then? For the most part, the subject is 
avoided, those however, who grapple with it, are hurried into 
such revolting speculations, as I believe, will open many an eye 
to the true nature of the whole scheme.” 

His first statement is taken from a lecture of. Mr. Bickersteth, 
in a recent volume, before referred to. “If” says he, “the resur- 
rection of the righteous and the wicked, and the general judg- 
ment of all men, took place at one time, and in the same day, 
none would, none could be left, as the heads and parents of a 
redeemed people on earth, (that is, after the general judgment). 
But the holy scriptures reveal to us a progress’ in judgment, and 
that the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked are clearly 
distinct in time. ‘This is the first resurrection of the saints, at 
the commencement of the millennium; and after the thousand 
years, the rest of the dead (the wicked) live and are judged. . 
At the close of the millennium, there is a last open apostasy of 
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the wicked, who during the thousand years had yielded only a. 
_ feigned obedience. ‘This finally separates all the believers, and 
removes them from the earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
The apostates are first slain by fire, and afterwards raised with 
the rest of the wicked dead for judgment. Bur No CHANGE IS 
MENTIONED AS THUS PASSING ON THE JEWISH NATION, OR ON 
THE LIVING RIGHTEOUS, Who continue faithful to God, As IN THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE SAINTS BEFORE THE MILLENNIUM. 'The ob- 
ject of the rebellion, to overthrow the camp of the saints and the 
beloved city, fails of its design. God protects them. The living 
righteous then after the millennium may continue A SEED TO 
sERvE Gop, and in successive generations, be TRAINED UP FOR 
HEAVENLY GLORY.” 
There is then to be no simultaneous change of those myriads 
of believers who have lived during the millennium, as of those 
who lived before the millennium. What then becomesof them ? 
One by one, through successive generations, they get glorified— 
we are not told how, or on what principle—but the race of them 
never dies out; they live on and propagate their kind, to all 
eternity ; “they continue a seed to serve God.” ‘These are the 
remarks. of our author on Bickersteth’s sentiments. But, in 
addition we may ask, whether the saints who shall be born and 
converted during the millennium, will die as saints did before the 
millennium, and be subject to the same infirmities, temptations, 
and afflictions? If so, what a strange incongruous state of society 
will the earth exhibit, in the days of the millennium. First, we 
have Christ, the Lord of heaven, keeping his court at Jerusalem, 
surrounded by all the pious who lived from the beginning of 
the world until the millennium, with incorruptible, immortal, 
spiritual and glorious bodies ; and, of course, the holy angels will 
also be present to worship their king. Whether these celestial 
beings will need houses or any other earthly accommodation, we 
are not informed. But-then, on the other hand, we have a suc- 
cession of believers dwelling in mortal bodies, and dying as at 
present. Now what sort of society or intercourse will there be, 
or can there be, between those two classes of saints? Or can 
there be any communion between them? But this is not all. 
Mr. Bickersteth startles us with the information, that during 
the millennium, when we supposed there would be nothing but 
righteousness and peace, there will exist.a body of wicked men, 
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who, during the thousand years, yield a feigned obedience, and 
~ who at last openly apostatize. We suppose, that he refers to the 
rebel armies of Gog and Magog, who, after the millennium, are to 
surround the camp of the saints; their number, according to the 
prophecy, will be exceeding great—even “as the sand on the sea 
Shore.” Rev. xx. 2. 

It is alleged, that the earth will undergo a great change before 
the millennium, and be so renovated, that it will be a suitable and 
glorious habitation for Christ and his saints. This theory might 
be received, if none were to inhabit the new earth but the risen. 
glorified saints ; but the same habitation would not be suitable 
for those saints still inhabiting frail, dying bodies. These must 
still cultivate the ground, and feed upon its fruits. “And as to - 
the company of hypocrites, mentioned above, surely, they can- 
not have a part in “the new heavens, and in the new earth.” 
These are only a few. of the incongruities of the modern pre- 
millennial scheme; they multiply on us, the more attentively we 
examine the system. . | 

Now let it be considered, that this whole theory of a first and 
second resurrection rests on a literal interpretation of a pas- 
sage in the twentieth chapter of the book of Revelation. No 
one, however rigid a literalist, would think of interpreting all the 
parts of this obscure prophecy in a literal manner. We are of 
opinion, that the key to unlock this sacred deposit of God’s mys- 
teries, has not yet been discovered. When we consider how 
many men of eminent learning have spent years in the laborious 
investigation of the Apocalypse, and yet, that there is a wide di- > 
versity in the interpretations of the whole of the commentators. 
can it be wise to found so important a doctrine on the literal 
interpretation of an insulated passage ? But again, if we adhere 
to the letter of the passage in question, it will not sustain the 
doctrine derived from it. It is not said, in this passage, that all 
the saints shall have a part in the first resurrection; but only 
the martyrs—* The souls of them that. were beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had not 
worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark in their foreheads, nor in their hands.” Even if we 
suppose the latter part of the description refers to other saints 
besides martyrs, still it refers only to such as lived after the rise 
of the apocalyptic beast. 
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The risen martyrs are’ to reign with Christ a thousand years; 
but the text says not where; neither is any mention made of © 
their bodies. It is alleged, that if the resurrection of the body 
is meant in the latter part of the passage, then according to 
all just rules of interpretation, the resurrection mentioned in the 
first part, should be referred to the body. 'T'o which we answer, 
that there is no necessity which obliges us to consider the resur- 
rection of the “rest of the dead” as being a literal resurrection, 
any more than the resurrection of the martyrs, in the first. 
When we read of the death and resurrection of the T'wo Wit- 
nesses, we do not understand a literal death and resurrection ; 
and we are under no greater necessity of interpreting this pas- 
sage literally; especially, when many things in the context 
cannot be so interpreted. Bishop Newton says, “We should be 
cautious and tender of making the first resurrection an allegory, 
lest others should reduce the second to an allegory too.” The 
answer to this by Fraser of Kirkhill, is sensible and pointed. 
“The scriptures” says ke, “frequently mention the second or 
new birth: the first is that of the body; is it necessary that the 
second should be so too ?” 
The next argument which Mr. Brown brings forward im op~ 
position to the pre-millennial scheme, is taken from the nature 
and circumstances of the general judgment, as exhibited in the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘This grand and awful transaction is constantly 
represented as having relation to all men,and to occur at the 
same time to the righteous and the wicked. It is, therefore, 
called “a day,” “the day of the Lord,” “the day of judgment,” “the 
judgment of the great day,” &c. In the xxv. chapter of Mat- 
thew, Christ himself says, “when the Son of Man_ shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory, and before him shall be gathered att Na~ 
rons,” é&c. And the passage in this very chapter, on which the 
literalists lay-so much stress, ought to satisfy them, that all men 
will be collected together at the day of judgment. “And I saw 
a great white throne, and I saw the dead small and great stand 
before God,” &c. The attempts to do away the force of these 
testimonies, have led to such distorted and perverted interpreta- 
tions as furnish a strong proof, that a scheme requiring such 
methods of support, cannot be founded in truth. For example, 
in one of the series of “Lectures, by Ministers of the Church 
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: ‘oft England,” in commenting on the xxv. chapter of Matt. says, 


by all nations should be understood “all Gentiles’—and the 
question, “when 7, thee an hungered,” &c. is one of igno- 
rance, asking information. ‘Those, therefore, addressed, “Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you,” 
are not Christians, but persons, who had no knowledge of Chris- 
tianity ! 

We come now to the closing argument of our author, which 
relates to the general conflagration of the earth. On this 
subject, he says, “there is probably, nothing in scripture, so hard 
to bend to the pre-millennial doctrine, as that which relates to 
the conflagration and its issues.” ».And then he cites 2 Pet. iii. 7-- 
10, “But the heavens and the earth which are now, are kept in 
store reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment and perdi- 
tion of ungodly men,” &c. The difficulty in this scheme is, that 
it supposes the earth to remain during the millennium; whereas, 
this passage of Peter represents it as utterly destroyed by the 
general conflagration. 'To avoid the difficulty, some. recent 
writers are for putting off the conflagration, until after the 
millennium. But this will not do; for the apostle connects it 
with the second coming of Christ. “The day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief in the night, in the which the heayens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the earth, and the works that are therein, shall 
be burned up.” They allege that this day is one of a thou- 
sand years, and the conflagration may be as well at the end, as 
the beginning. Others suppose that the conflagration will not 
render the earth unfit for habitation; but what becomes of the 
inhabitants during the conflagration? The fire may indeed re- 
fine the earth, but it will be the “perdition of ungodly men.” 
Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Brooks appear to be much perplexed 
to reconcile the predicted conflagration with their pre-millen- 
nial scheme. 

At first view, it might seem, that the pre-millennial doc- 
trine was at least perfectly harmless; for what injury can 
it be to any one, to expect the coming of Christ’ soon; or to be- 
lieve, that for any thing which we know, he may make his 
glorious appearance any day.. Certainly, such a belief and ex- 
pectation will have a tendency to withdraw those who entertain 
them from a too ardent pursuit of the objects of time and sense; 
and from the prominence given to the second advent, in the sa- 
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cred scriptures, it would seem, that it was the intention of the 
Holy Spirit to have the minds of Christians constantly occupied 
with this subject. ey, ie Yih 

All this is very plausible; but what, in fact, has been the ex- 
perience of the church on this subject? It cannot be denied, 
that the expectation of the near approach of the second advent 
has given rise, in different ages, to much enthusiasm and wild 
fanaticism, and in our own age, who has not heard of the lament- 
able excesses produced by Irvingismand Millerism? This, how- 
ever, may be said to be an abuse of the doctrine; and no doctrine 
should be judged of by itsabuse. It must be admitted, however, 
that the pre-millennial doctrine is extremely lable to abuse. 
It is believed, that even in regard to the most sober and pious of 
the advocates of this doctrine, it has a tendency to turn off 
the attention from the preaching of Christ crucified; which is 
the subject most necessary to be inculcated on sinners. Whether 
Christ will make his second appearance before or after the mil- 
lennium is certainly no fundamental doctrine; persons may be 
equally safe in believing either side of the proposition. And it 
is dangerous to draw off the attention of the people from essen- 
tial points to future events of an exciting character, and by which 
it is possible that the imaginations of many may be greatly 
affected, who are ignorant of the way of salvation. If. the 
expectation is, that- the second appearing of Christ may occur 
within a century or half a century, the belief will have very 
little effect on the minds of men, more than if it was believed, 
that this event would not take place until after the lapse of more 
than a thousand years. But if a confident expectation is created 
that the appearance of Christ is very near, and may be looked 
for every day, the effect will be great, and the excitement and 
agitation such as to disturb the serenity of the mind, and to in- 
terfere with the regular performance of the duties incumbent on 
men in the various relations of life. We have known some 
serious, well-meaning people to be thus agitated; so as to be 
capable of thinking of scarcely any thing beside. Paul evi- 
dently took pains to allay -all undue excitement in the minds of 
the Thessalonian Christians, arising from the expectation of the 
near approach of the second advent. ney 

On the subject of the millennium, we have very litile to add, 
'T'o what period the thousand years in the Apocalypse refers, we 
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profess, that we do not know; and therefore we'cannot be. sure 
whether it is past orfuture. “We are, therefore, neither millen- 
narians nor pre-millennarians. But we believe, that before the 
second advent of our Saviour, there will be a far more glorious 
state of the church, than has yet been witnessed; when the — 
Jews shall all be converted to Christianity, and when the fulness 
of the gentiles shall be brought in. And we believe that this 
blessed state of the church will be brought about by the faithful 
preaching of the gospel and circulation of the holy scriptures, 
in the languages of the nations of the earth. One of our 
strongest objections to the pre-millennial scheme is, that it casts 
discouragement on all missionary efforts, in regard to both Jews 
and Gentiles. Many of the authors of the scheme have ad- 
mitted, that the missionary exertions of the church can never 
accomplish the conversion of the world; but that this glorious 
event will be the effect of Christ’s advent and personal reign on 
the earth. Some, indeed, have, from this consideration with- 
drawn their efforts from missionary enterprises altogether: 
while others, and these the more pious and evangelical, have 
still inculcated the duty of endeavouring to extend the knowl- 
ledge of the truth to as many as possible; but the strongest mo- 
tive to exertion, their system paralyses; for they have-no hope 
that all these exertions, however multiplied, will be effectual to 
bring the nations of the earth, under the influence of the gospel. 
Their attention, therefore, is principally directed to the second 
advent, and their hopes of the world’s conversion are associated 
with that event; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that their 
missionary zeal should be’ greatly diminished. But we would 
ask, by what means do they expect the world to be converted, 
after the coming of Christ? His glorious appearance will not 
of itself have this effect. No sinner was ever converted by an 
external appearance, however glorious. Thousands beheld Christ 
while he tabernacled on earth, who were: not benefited by the 
sight; and the whole race of men will see him in his royal 
majesty, when he sits as judge on his great. white throne; and 
yet none will then be converted by the spectacle. Suppose 
Christ to have taken up his residence on earth, would it not he 
necessary for the gospel to be preached by hil intr ? 
And will not the efficacy of the word depend then as now, upon 
the agency of the Holy Spirit? And would not the success of 
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the gospel be as great while Christ is on his throne in the highest 
heavens, if accompanied by the same influence of the Spirit i. 
if these questions must be answered in the affirmative, then the — 
conversion of the world can be accomplished as effectually and 
speedily, before Christ’s second advent, as it could be afterwards. 

It seems to have been forgotten by these interpreters of pro- 
phecy, that the regeneration and sanctification of every one of the 
redeemed must be by the operation of the Holy Spirit; and that 
Divine agent, who, on the day of Pentecost, changed the hearts 
of three thousand enemies, even the murderers of Christ, is able, 
by the preaching of the gospel, to convert nations in a day. 
Christ told his disciples, that it was necessary, that He should 
go away, in order that the Paraclete might come; and as long 
as the work of conversion and sanctification is going on in the 
world, will not the same necessity of Christ’s presence in heaven 
exist? While He there lives to intercede, salvation may be 
extended to the ends of the earth. 

In every respect, the heaven of heavens is a more suitable 
residence for the King of kings and Lord of lords;than Jerusalem, 
or any other place on our diminutive globe. And if ihe Son of 
God should remove his residence and throne from heaven to 
earth ; not’ only all the glorified saints, but the myriads on 
myriads of holy angels, of every rank and order, must also trans- 
fer their abode from heaven to earth, and heaven, where God in 
glory dwells and manifests himself, be emptied of its worship- 
pers, and all its exalted. praises for a thousand years be silent. 
Who can believe it? 

_ Some, it is true, believe with Mede, that the millennium and 
the day of judgment are the same: that this day will continue 


' for a thousand years, because a thousand years are with the 
Lord as one day, and one day, asa thousand years. But this is 


amere conjecture, without the shadow of a foundation in the 
sacred scriptures. It is, moreover, a very improbable supposition, 
that Christ will be occupied a thousand years in the judgment. 
The time of the judgment is never represented as being extended 
through centuries: it is always spoken of as a day. ‘They al- 
lege, that. the word judgment, should not be taken in a strict 
sense, as meaning formal trial; but ina more general. sense, as 
signifying such an administration of the affairs of the world, as 
will correct all the apparent irregularities which now exist in 
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the moral government of God; when the righteous will be re- 
warded and exalted, and the wicked convicted, condemned, and 
punished. But this representation does not correspond with the 
account of the holy scriptures; and, indeed, is utterly incon- 
sistent with it. The judgment is uniformily described as a 
great assize, in which not only those who shall then be living on 
the earth, but all men who ever lived must appear before Christ 
the Judge, to answer for the deeds done in the body. How long 
this day will last, we pretend not to say; but the whole trans- 
action is represented as taking place in a very summary manner ; 
and there is no probability that a thousand years will be spent 
in the judicial process. Rade 

The whole practical benefit of believing the pre-millennial 
doctrine, as we have already seen, is the impression on the public 
mind that the second coming of our Lord may be very near; 
which will have a tendency to arouse the church from its state 
of stupidity, and lead the people of God to watchfulness and 
diligence in preparing for the advent of the Redeemer. But 
this argument would have been just as forcible in the days’ of 
Paul; and yet he puts this day afar off, by assuring the 'Thes- 
salonians, that it would not happen before a general apostacy 
should intervene. 'That apostacy has, indeed, already occurred, 
and the “ man of sin,” the son of perdition, has been revealed ; but 
if there are other divine prophecies, which remain to be fulfilled 
before that event, we may say, in the language of the apostle, 
that that day shall not come until these predictions have had 
their fulfilment. And we believe that there are such, as for ex- 
ample our Lord says, “and this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world; for a witness unto all nations and 
then shall the end come.” Matt. xxiv. 4. 

We believe however that the Jews are to be brought into the 
church, and with them the fulness of the Gentiles—in short that 
the kingdoms of the world are to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, before the-day of judgment shall arrive. 
F we are persuaded, that every attempt to place the conyer- 
sion of the world after the second advent, must utterly fail. 

We are also of opinion, that the pre-millennial doctrine has a 
tendency to disturb the minds of men,and turn them off from at- 
tention to those truths which are most essential to their spiritual 
prosperity, and to discourage the diligent use of the appropriate 
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means for extending the kingdom of Christ in the world, and the - 


preaching of the gospel to the nations of the earth. If a 
man should believe that the coming of Christ was distant 
only half a century, it would have no more effect.on him, than 
if he believed that it was thousands of years future; because he 
could not expect to be alive at the time. But if the impression 
was, that this grand event would probably happen in a few months 
or weeks, the effect would be to produce such agitation as would 
greatly interfere with the regular discharge of the common du- 
ties of life, and with the zealous use of the means for the dissem- 
ination of the truth by the universal preaching of the gospel. 
This is not nowa theoretical opinion: it has been strikingly 
verified in the case of the Millerites, and other enthusiasts, who 
beheved that the day of Christ’s appearance was near at hand. 
God has wisely spread a veil of obscurity and mystery over the 
future, and more especially over this event. “But of that day 
and that hour knoweti no man, no, not. the angels of heaven.” 
Matt. xxiv. 36. And in the-parallel text in Mark xiii. 32, it is 
added, “neither the Son, but the Father.” That must indeed be 


_a profound secret which was not only concealed from the angels, 


but from the human soul of the Mediator. Christ, therefore, 
after his resurrection, repressed all curiosity on this point in his 
disciples, by saying, “Ir 1s Nor FoR you TO KNOW THE TIMES AND 
THE SEASONS WHICH THE F'aTHER HATH PUT IN HIS OWN POWER.” 


‘ 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Art. VI.—Miscellaneous Essays and : Discourses. By Mark 
Hopkins, D, D. President of Williams College, Boston: T.R. 
Marvin, 1847. 8vo. pp, 514. 


Tuus truly beautiful product of the Boston press gives us: 
a permanent form those numerous occasional discourses of Presi 
dent Hopkins through which his reputation as an author has beer 
established. 'Those judgments which we ventured to express, 
somewhat at large, on a former occasion, in regard to his mann 
of thinking, and his consequent style, apply here in all th 
force, and need not be repeated. If we err in considering this 
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author one of the best American writers, our error is deeply 
seated; being confirmed by every page we have read. Young 
men who aspire to that rare accomplishment, the mastery of pure, 
beautiful, and energetic English, may be safely directed to these 
works. Some disappointment may result, in the case of those 
who, from a corrupt and transitory taste, have learned to measure 
the quality of style by its salient points: of such Dr. Hopkins 
writings present few. hey are simple, free from odd diction, 
and evincing artist’s labour by exemption from all marks of the 
tool. In some instances, the rhetorical glow is far greater than 
in his Lowell Lectures: we would cite as an example the latter 
half of the sermon before the Massachusetts Convention. ‘The 
views of Sin, taken in this discourse, are original and .terrific, 
and such as open seasonable contemplation to those erroneous 
minds, which are under the fascination of the new, pantheistic 
scheme of Emerson and Parker. The argument from Nature, 
for the Divine Existence, is perhaps the most characteristic essay 
in the collection. It is impossible for us even to indicate its 
form, in this brief notice. At this juncture, when so many 
younger and feebler minds are straining after singularities of 
opinion, and following Coleridge and others, in regard to the 
doctrine of final causes, we believe such discussions to be time- 
ly: this disquisition evinces the originality of a profound thinker, 
onacommon topic, without one trace of eccentric philosophy. | 
In regard to the validity of the author’s reasoning, we beg leave 
to reserve ourselves, lest we be tempted hereafter to treat it in 
detail. Nothing is more remarkable, than the ease with which 
the author changes his hand, passing from the icy heights of 
metaphysics, through the clouds of the passionate region, down 
to the gentle familiar level of great but domestic thoughts, such 
as enliven the address to the Medical Class. ‘This implies the 
‘absence of all mannerism, and all adherence to a melodious 
rythm, bringing with it a uniform fashion of period. As the 
author is never on stilts, he finds himself ready for a graceful di- 
version even into the fields of unambitious writing. President 
Hopkins’ meditations have obviously turned. much upon those 
great principles in which all Christians coincide. We earnestly 
desire to find his uncommon strength brought more distinctly to 
bear on the distinguishing doctrines of grace. How tenderly he 
clings to these, and how warmly he can press them, appears in 
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the passage first referred to by us. On some subjects of national 


importance, there are expressions, here and there occurring in 
these volumes, which seem to indicate opinions differing from 
our own. But we introduce the treatises to our readers, as 
among the most valuable and striking which have come within 
our observation. “F 


Lectures on Divinity. By the late George Hill, D.D., Principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. Edited from his manu- 
script, by his son, the Rey. Alexander Hill, Minister of Dailly. 
New. York: Robert Carter. 1847.: 8vo. pp. 781. 

~ Tue masterly work of Principal Hill stands in no need of our 

recommendation. Our own day has seen no exposition of Cal- 

vinistic theology, more remarkable than this, for perspicuity, 


candour, ingenuity, and close reasoning. For ourselves, we de- | 


light in the dispassionate and noble manner, in which the author 
gives full force to all the objections of adversaries, in order, after 
cautious examination, to establish the truth on a sure basis. This 
magnanimity of patient analysis, and liberal concession, while it 
lays the disquisitions open sometimes to a charge of coldness, 
tends in the majority of cases, to more eumplete acquiescence in 
his conclusions. - It is a work of great originality. The whole 
method is the author’s own: we remember no title of theology 
which is treated in the hackneyed way. ‘he absence of scho- 
lastic stiffness makes it a pleasant book for cursory reading. And 
though it is less full, on some points, than we could wish, we 
have no scruple in naming it among the volumes, which no theo- 
logian can wisely deny himself. 


Treland?s Welcome to the Stranger: Or an Excursion through 
Treland, in 1844 and 1845, for the purpose of personally in- 
vestigating the condition of the poor. By A. Nicholson. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1847... 12mo. pp. 456. 


Mrs. Nicuotson is a benevolent but eccentric woman, who 
chose to travel, chiefly on foot, over a large part of Ireland. In 
this way, she had opportunities of learning more about the peo- 
ple, than falls to the lot of common tourists. Consequently, 
her book affords numerous scenes and incidents, which are worth 
perusal. Her details are sometimes tedious, not to say frivolous; 
her notions in regard to regimen are extreme; her judgment is 
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often at fault; but her narrative bears abundant marks of truth, 
good intention, and kindliness of -heart, and is full of entertain- 
ment. Scattered through the pages are numerous facts well 
deserving the record which she has given them. 


Romanism not Christianity: a Series of Popular Lectures, in 
which Popery and Protestantism are contrasted ; showing 
the incompatability of the former with Freedom and Free 
Institutions. By N. L. Rice, D.D., Pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, New York. Mark H. 
Newman & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 364. 


Tus work merits a more extensive review than can bi ae: 
forded to it at the close of our number It contains a complete 
refutation of Popery, in a clear, temperate, learned, and wise 
discussion ; with the author’s known and characteristic clearness, 
directness, conciseness, courage, and logic. . If we should except 
to a few sentences, it is in no instance where his grand train of 
argument is concerned. The knowledge of the whole field of 
the controversy is surprising; and this is equalled by the fair- 
ness of the reasoning. It is eminently a book for the people, for 
the times, and for our country. We rejoice in its appearance, 
and desire for it a wide circulation. 


The Evil Tendencies of Corporal Punishment as a, means of 
moral discipline in Families and Schools, Examined and 
Discussed, §c., §c. By Lyman Cobb, A. M., Author of a 
series of school-books, miniature Lexicon, &c. &c. New 
York. Mark H. Newman. 1847. Svyo. pp. 270. 


Tue author is evidently aman of tender and generous feelings, 
and of large observation: but that he has added anything to our 
stock of real principles in education, is more than we can assert. 
That corporal punishment admits of abuse, we knew before we 
read his numerous and alarming examples; anything beyond this 
these examples do not establish. His “substitutes and preven- 
tives” are sometimes odd enough. “The muscles of any child 
or pupil who is very obstinate, malignant, or self-willed, will be- 
come relaxed and yielding, by a tolerably profuse swEaviNe.” 
This, we are informed, may be effected by standing before the 
fire, or by “a large quantity of herb-tea.” Of atruth, we prefer 
the wholesome birch, of the old praetices, to this modern diapho- 
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retic. What Mr. Cobb says about the moral discipline of youth, 
the value of religious training, the regulation of temper, and the 
inculcation of truth, commands our unqualified respect. Letters 
from gentlemen of distinction, including the Reverend Dr. Cox, 
form an appendix to.the work. We have never seen a book, in 
which so free a use is made of italics and capital letters. The 
anecdotes are amusing in a high degree. While we consider the 
employment of the rod as the'wltima ratio, we feel no: respect 
for this morbid dread, with regard to a gentle, sparing, and judi- 
cious application of the most humane and innoxious of all infant 
chastisements. 


The Seaman and his family ; or Storms and Sunshine. Lon- 

_ don: Religious Tract Society. Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day School Union. 18mo. 

_ Onz of the pleasant and instructive volumes for the young, 

which we always receive with gratitude from these sources. 


Sketches of Protestantism in Italy. Past and Present. In- 


cluding a notice of the origin, history, and present state of the 

Waldenses. By Robert Baird. Second thousand, with an 

appendix. Boston: Benj. Perkins. 1847. pp. 418. 

Tux subject is so interesting to Protestants, and it is treated 
with so much fulness, that we do not wonder at seeing a second 
thousand issued. It is now in the press in Great Britain, and 
there is some probability of its being soon translated into French. 
For those who have not seen it we say, that the book is intended 
to give a view of pure Christianity in Italy. The first part re- 
lates the history of the reformation in that country. ‘The second 
part carries forward the history to our own day. The ie part 
is devoted to the Waldenses. The map of their territory isa 
yaluable accession to our stores; indéed, we consider no work as 
complete which wants this aid, in cases where minute topog- 
raphy is involved. ‘’ 

Since the first edition, Dr. Baird has visited the canton of 
Tessin, in Switzerland, and has gathered new information re- 
specting the Italian Protestants in the Grisons: this appears in 
the appendix to the present edition. It 1s certainly most pleas- 
ing and instructive to find clusters of the Protestant vine still 
overhanging these secluded valleys. ‘There are three small but 
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populous valleys, called Misocco, Bregaglia and Poschiavo, lying 
on the southern side of the dividing ridge of the Alps. In the 
second of these, which is more than twelve miles long, and very 
narrow, there are about 1800 souls, almost all Protestants. ‘There 
are six churches, of which four have. pastors. Poschiayo con- 
tains 4200 inhabitants, of whom 1600 are Protestants. As late 
as in 1845, these brethren were forced to go armed to church. 

Dr. Baird describes a little parish called Bivio, 6000 feet above 
the sea, with a winter of eight months, and without trees of any 
sort: of its 230 inhabitants, 210 are Protestants. The pastor of 
this mountain-parish has been labouring in it for nearly 30 years: 
his salary is a little more than ninety dollars a year. In regard 
to these Italian Protestant churches in general, it may be re- 
marked that the people are generally poor, yet contented. 
They raise wheat, and use the patches of grass for pasturage, 
but subsist to some extent on chestnuts. 'They have schools, but 
’ are in great need of books. The Sabbath is well observed: all 
flock to their churches at the ringing of: the bells. There isa 
favourable state of morals, though without those evidences of 
inward experience which we should desire. All the pastors but 
one are Germans. Dr. Baird regards the valley of Tessin, west 
of the Grisons, and with a free government, as affording the best 
opening for Protestantism into Italy. The people all speak 
Italian, and are in constant communication with the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. The great route over Mount St. Gothard: 
traverses ‘Tessin; and there is a daily diligence from that moun- 
tain to Milan. 

We advise the reader to make himself acquainted with the 
portions of this volume which treat of the Waldenses: he will 
never regret it.. Dr. Baird confirms the statement that their 
polity comes nearest to the Presbyterian. There is in each 
church a court called the Consistory, made up of the pastor, el- 
ders, one or more deacons, and a legal adviser: this is to all in- 
tents and purposes a church-session. The next court is the 
Table or Board: the name is familiar to early Scottish annals. 
It consists of three pastors, and two laymen. It is not so much 
a Presbytery, in one sense, as a Commission of the Synod. The 
supreme judicatory is the Synod, embracing all the pastors, and 
clerical professors, and two elders from each parish; the two 
elders have but one yote. The moderator has no diocesan power 
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but is simply president of the Synod and of the Table. He is 
elected for five years. He has no inherent right to ordain. 
There is nothing in these ancient churches which savours of 
prelacy; and in answer to inquiries, the pastors without excep- 
tion stated that prelacy had never existed in their valleys, and 
that such had been the uniform tradition of their ancestors. But 
we must on this subject refer our readers to the highly interest- 
ing account given by the author; being convinced that it has not 
yet received that attention which its close connexion with our 
faith and order should secure for it among all Presbyterians. 


The Protector: a Vindication. By J. H. Merle @Aubigné, 
_ D.D. New York. Robert Carter. 1847, pp. 281. 


As the author has thought it of importance (page vi) to correct 
the error of those who persist in calling him Dr. D’Aubigné 
whereas his name is Dr. Merle d’ Aubigné, we are surprised that _ 
it should be disregarded in several reviews of the work itself, 
and even on the back of this very volume, which is lettered 
“PD Aubigné’s Cromwell.” But under whatever name, the book 
will fly far and wide, and will mightily augment that returning 
tide of opinion, which for some time has been setting in favour 
of Cromwell, and especially since the great. work of Carlyle. 
Those who know the graphic powers of Dr. Merle d’Aubigné 
will expect a biography of rare interest, and we think they will 
be gratified. Genuine protestant principles, in church and state, 
are plainly gathering force, all over enlightened Christendom, 
for a conflict, and, as we trust in God, for a triumph. Such books 
are powerful instruments in the work. In these remarks we do 
not mean to subscribe to the opinions of Oliver Cromwell, on 
those points where the Independents of England took their 
main position. 


The Relation of the Sunday School System to our Christian 
Patriotism. Annual Sermon in behalf of the American Sun-_ 
day School Union. By George W. Bethune, Minister of the 
Third Reformed Dutch Church of Philadelphia. 1847. 
Tuts is a short discourse on a great subject, and by a noted 

author. Few men in our country have acquired a wider repu- 

tation, for pulpit talents, than Dr. Bethune. We own ourselves 
to be warm admirers of his style. It is so uncommon for any one 
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to gain extensive popularity in preaching, without some sacrifice 


of simple diction and authentic English, that we find something 
particularly grateful in such an exception as is here afforded. 
Objections, we know, haye been made to parts of this discourse ; 
these have probably arisen from misconstruction. It is a sober, 
bold, patriotic discussion of two cardinal rules: the spread of 
truth, and the training of children. The application of these 
principles to our own country is felicitous, and we only wish it 
had been carried out much more largely. Opinions will vary, 
as to the prognosis concerning the popish gangrene ; the author 
believes it can never have a general diffusion, and he argues 
strongly. The pages on the growth and prospective greatness 
of our commonwealth, are truly eloquent, and worthy of any pen. 
The sermon, as we observe, is justly admired by the public. 


Physical Education, as influenced by the arrangements of the 
School-room. An Address delivered before the Society of 
Teachers and Friends of Education in New Jersey, at their 
quarterly meeting at New Brunswick, June 1847. By Samuel 
H. Pennington, M. D. of Newark, N. J. Published by order 
of the Society. New York: M.W. Dodd. 1847. 


Dr. Penntneron writes with science, earnestness, and philan- 
thropy, on a topic of unspeakable greatness. He brings the 


acknowledged principles of physiology and psychology to bear 


on a matter, which, though concerning every human being, has 
been left to take care of itself. Second only to the close places 
on ship-board, or prisons, are those pestilential chambers, called 
school-rooms, where so many thousands, in other days, learned 
their rudiments and ruined their constitutions. ‘The danger now 
is from over-meddling and pragmatical innovation. Of this, we 
rejoice to observe, there are no traces in this address. The 
theme has fallen into good hands, and has been treated with 
diligence, great knowledge, sobriety and strong sense. In our 
judgment, the essay merits a more permanent form, and a general 
distribution among American schools. 


Sons of Thunder. A tribiite to the memory of Alexander Vinet 
se Thomas Chalmers. By Robert 'Turnbull. Hartford. 
1847. 


A beautiful memorial, in a lively style, affectionately offered 
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to two of the greatest Christian authors of our age. The memory | 
of Chalmers will educe many discourses, and perhaps many vol- 
umes; and this is by no means to be regretted. We are here 
also reminded of an admirable sermon of Dr. Sprague, on this 
subject, not now within our reach, which has already been re- 
printed in Great Britain, and declared to afford the best estimate 
of the greatness and characteristic traits of Dr. Chalmers. Mr. 
Turnbull’s discourse is fraught with valuable facts, many of which 
were altogether new to us. 


Christianity ; its past struggles—its present position—tts future 
prospects. An Address, delivered before the Theological Socie- 
ty, Union College, on Sabbath evening, July 25, 1845. By 
Rey. Ebenezer Halley, Salem, N. Y. Albany. 1847. 


Mr. Hatrey has gizen us a fearless vindication of true Chris- 
tianity, in a well-argued, learned, and glowing discourse. It is 
characterized by a contempt of the timid policy, prevalent on 
academical occasions, by. which speakers are led to suppress half 
their individual opinions. Here there is no suppression. At 
the same time it is liberal and catholic. "We welcome it asa 
timely blow struck at the irreligion and false charity of our day. 


Party Spirit and Popery. By an American Citizen. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1847. F 
Turrs little pamphlet carries a prodigious sting. It will griev- 

ously offend the Papists; it has so many truths, and the truth 
is not to be spoken at alltimes. It has become the cue of certain 
demagogues to flatter the Irish and German papists, in order to 
get their votes. This marriage between Romanism and politics 
is exposed in the work before us: yet it was published before 
the Oration at O’Connell’s obsequies. 


The History of the Manners and Customs of the North American 
Indians. New York: R. Carter. 1847. 18mo. pp. 245. 


Curerty compiled from Catlin, with spirited cuts; a good 
pook for youth, and with decided religious tendency. 


Pleasant Tales for Young People. New York: R. Carter. 
1847. 18mo. pp. 239. 


To say that this is one of Old Humphrey’s books, is to tell all 
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about it. We regard Old.Humphrey as not motclil a harmless, 
4 


but a useful visiter among our children. 


Life of the Rev. William Tennent. New York: Robert Carter. 
1847. 18mo. pp. 128. . 
Tus, so far as we are able to observe, is a simple re-print of 

Dr. Boudinot’s Memoir, without addition or explanation. It is 

excellent and welcome; but we value re-prints far more, when 

they present us additional facts, such as are largely accessible in 

the present case. We have observed, in a popular Review, a 

sneering notice of this excellent little book ; and are therefore 

more desirous to recommend it, as full of sound instruction and 
evangelical piety. It is high time for Christians to look about 
them, when the trade of criticism seems to be conducted under 

Socinian and Infidel auspices; when every thing good is said of 

Emerson and the sentimental pantheists, and every thing con- 

temptuous of yital piety. 


Nolitude Sweetened, Sc. By James Meikle, late Surgeon at 
Carnwarth. New York: Robert Carter. 1847. 12mo. 
pp. 286. 

To our older readers we-need not characterise a book which 
has given comfort and direction to thousands of old fashioned 
disciples. 'T'o the young, the busy, and those who have no turn 
for continued reading, we say, here is a book parcelled out by 
little and little, for just such persons. This has also been sneered 
at, by the same criticism which assailed the Life of Tennent. 
{t is now thirty-eight years since the volume was justly recom- 
mended by Dr. Miller and Dr. Romeyn. 


Minor Characters of the Bible. By John Hall, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J. Board of Publication. 
18mo. pp. 105. 

WE wish there were more of this book; for what there is is 
pithy and uncommon. It is in our book-making day a remarka- 
ble instance of reserye, that the author should throw out so 
many new and striking truths, with so little amplification. Even 
now, the volume might be expanded into an octavo, without add- 
ing any new topics. It evinces unusual acquaintance with 
the scriptures, and suggests a mode of biblical study which is not 
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frequently employed, but is highly important. Mr. Hall is an — 

unambitious writer, but is second to none, in a certain exact and 

felicitous use of his mother-tongue, which, even in the simplest 

sentences, bewrays reading and correct taste. What is better, 

he writes with a manifest desire to promote true piety; and he 

bee ners given us, though one of his shortest. yet one of his best 
ooks. 


The Loss of the Australia: a Narrative of the Loss of the Brig 
Australia, by fire, on her voyage from Leith to Sydney. With 
an account of the Religious Exercises, and final rescue of the 
crew and passengers. Hdited by the Rev. James R. McGavin, 
Dundee. -New York. R. Carter. 1847. iSmo. pp. 98. 

Americans go so much to sea, and are in numbers so great 
committed to the waters as their grave, that they especially need 
good books to prepare them for the perils of the deep. ‘They 
will find here, ina plain narrative, a memorial of the loving- 
kindness of the Lord and his great goodness, in a time of extre- 
mity. It would be a blessed gift to a sailor, or to any one of the 
hundreds of thousands who go down to the sea in ships. 


The Life of Col. James Gardiner, to which is added the Chris- 
tian Warrior animated and crowned. By Philip Doddridge, 
D.D.. New York. Robert Carter. 1847. pp. 208. 

In our present state of warfare, everything is appropriate, 
which may turn the minds of soldiers to God. Such is the ten- 
dency of this admirable book, which is too well known to need 
our feeble praise. ‘ 


Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury. New York. Robert Carter. 
pp. 334. 
Murs work has been for many yearsa household treasure in 
Europe and America. It affords a brief meditation for every 
day in the year, and is full of gracious savour. 


The History of the Reformation in the Church of Christ: con- 
tinued from the close of the fifteenth century. By Thomas 
Giaillard. New York. M.W. Dodd. 1847. Syo. pp. 557. 
To do this large and comely volume full justice would require 

a more thorough perusal and collation than our time allows. In 
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such portions of it as have been examined, all that strik 
favourable. 'The subject is great; the plan is judicious; the best 
sources have been resorted to; the narrative is compact, per- 
spicuous, and sufficient; the style is clear and unaffected; and— 
the spirit of the whole is adverse to the pretensions of popery 
and prelacy. If the whole is equal to the parts which we have 
read, it will be a truly useful book for every class of readers, and 
especially for those who have no access to the larger histories. 


The History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. By 
J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. (Complete in four volumes.) 
New York. 1847. Robert Carter. 8vo. pp. 675. 


Ar one dollar, this is truly said to be one of the cheapest 
books ever published. It is from new stereotype plates, fur- 
nished by Oliver and Boyd of Edinburgh. It has engraved like- 
nesses of Luther and Dr. Merle, and a new preface by the author. 
After all that we have heretofore said, we will not add a word 
in praise of the extraordinary production. 


The Office and Work: of the Holy Spirit. By James Buchanan, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity, New College, Edinburgh. From 
the sixth Edinburgh edition. New York. 1847. Robert 
Carter. 12mo. pp. 519. 


Every great topic in theology requires to be treated afresh, 
in every age. For our day, this work is what that of John 
Owen was for our forefathers. It has received the approbation 
of sound Calvinistic theologians, at home and abroad. Dr. 
Buchanan is too well known asa great and good man, to need 
our introduction ; eyery page shews the ripe divine, the eloquent 
writer, and the experienced Christian pastor. It isa felicitous 
mingling of argument and affectionate admonition ; every way 
worthy of the author of the works on “Affliction.” 


The Works of the late Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne, Minis- 
ter of St. Peter’s Church, Dundee. Complete in two volumes. 
New York, 1847. Robert Carter. S8vyo. pp. 453, 518. 
First we have the Life of Mr. McCheyne, which, in our esti- 

mation, is the most awakening and touching piece of biography, 

since that of the beloved Martyn. We then have a series of his 
letters, full of gracefulness and spiritual unction. A number of 
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tracts follow, some of which are by far the best productions of 
his pen. Never have we read a juvenile biography, more simple, 
more pathetic, or more evangelical, than that of little James Laing. 
Seventéen Expository Lectures follow, which we would com- 
mend to all young preachers, as an aid in this neglected part of 
duty. The second volume contains ninety sermons. These 
vary in style and merit; but all are characteristic, many are 
unusually excellent; and some are beautiful, ingenious, holy 
and edifying, beyond most in our day. Faithfulness, pungency, 
affection, and fearlessness, mark the series, as a whole. 


The Three Divine Sisters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, ete., etc. 
By the Rev. Thomas Adams, Minister at Willington, Bedfor- 
shire. With an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Stowell, In- 
dependent College, Rotherham. New York. Robert Carter. 
1847. 12mo. pp. 284. 


Tus is the reprint of several Puritan treatises, remarkable 
for quaint brilliancy, and the peculiar wit and point of that day, 
sometimes united to great warmth, and everywhere replete with 
truth. Frequently the antithesis and the odd comparisons tran- 
scend the limits of modern rule, but ne man will readily lay 
down the book, who has capacity for receiving its contents. Mr. 
Adams was in the ministry as early as 1612, and his works were 
published by himself in 1630. The titles will prove inviting : 
The Leaven—A Crucifix—Semper Idem—Heaven a Gate— 
Majesty in Misery—The Fool and his Sport—The Christian’s 
Walk—Love’s Copy—God’s Bounty—Politic Hunting—and 
the Taming of the Tongue. 


1. Man. in his physical, intellectual, social, and moral relations. 

2. The Dawn of Civilization.—1S8mo. 

Two charming little shilling-volumes concurrently published 
by the Religious Tract Society and the American Sunday School 
Union. 

Washington and his Generals: by J.'T. Headley, author of 


Napoleon and his Marshals, the Sacred Mountains, etc. In 
Two Volumes. New York. Baker & Scribner. 1847. 12mo., 
Tur fine plates and clear typography of these volumes are 
their least attraction. Even before our notice can reach the 
press, the sale of the work is such, as to show that the author 
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continues to be a popular favorite. No writer has a more acute 
perception of what will suit the American taste ; no one excels 
him in rapid description. He is even too rapid, for we descry 
numerous blemishes of carelessness in language, which one who 
is likely to be imitated by great numbers is sacredly bound to 
avoid. ‘lhe conception of the plan is happy, and many will 
read with avidity, and learn with ease, those parts of American 
history, of which they would otherwise have remained forever 
ignorant. 


The Bible not of Man: or the argument for the Divine Origin 
of the Sacred Scriptures, drawn from the Scriptures them- 
selves. By Gardiner Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick 
Church, in the City of New York. Published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 319. 


Tue excellent author of this treatise has bestowed profound 
thought and diversified labour on his topic; the Internal Evi-~ 
dence of Christianity. The result is a book which we should 
rejoice to see in the hands of every doubter in the land; and 
which will be equally welcome to the scholar and the Christian. 
Nothing strikes us more favorably in the argument, than its 
easy flow from beginning to end. Irrefragable reasoning is 
stripped of the awkward encumbrances of technical logic, and is 
presented in a style of grave and composed elegance, often ani- 
mated to fervour, such as is familiar to all hearers and readers of 
Dr. Spring. At present, we are constrained to be content with 
giving our warm commendation. 


A Method for Prayer, with Scriptural expressions, proper to be 
used under each head. By the late Matthew Henry, Minis- 
ter of the Gospel at Chester. New York. 1847. pp. 248. 


- No book on Prayer is more widely known than this; and we 
are glad that no change in religious fashion is likely to make it 
obsolete. It will prove a valuable monitor in private devotion ; 
will suggest forms of prayer to such as need them; will reveal 
the riches of scriptural phraseology in connexion with this priy- 
ilege ; and will be a perpetual help to the minister of the sanc- 
tuary. 'To say more would be superfluous. 


The Pleasantness of a Religious Iafe opened and proved. By 
Matthew Henry. New York, Robert Carter. 1847, pp- 192. 
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Anotusr work from the same venerable.source. Perhaps no 
man was ever more remarkably fitted to treat this particular 
subject, than Matthew Henry. A heavenly smile plays over every 
page of his great Exposition, and proves how truly he could say, 
as he does in the preface: “This,doctrine of the pleasantness | 
of religion is what I have long had a particular kindness for, and 
taken all occasions to mention.” 'To our apprehension, he has 
never produced a page, which is not both delightful and edifying. 


Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, by James Ham- 
ilton, M. B.S. New York. Robert Carter. 1847. pp. 155. 


Te memoir under consideration was prepared for an edition 
of Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, but was separately published, 
at Edinburgh, in 1838. ‘There is something rare in it, as being 
from the pen of one who has no Episcopalian leanings. Bishop 
Hall’s genius, learning, and piety, his satiric and poetic vein, his 
sententious and apothegmatic style, and his connexions with king 
James, with the Synod of Dort, and with the Commonwealth, 
conspire to make this a highly interesting little book. 


The Christian Remembrancer. By Ambrose Serle, Esq. Author 
of Horde Solitariae the Church of God, etc. New York. R. 
Carter.. 1847. 1Smo. pp. 349. 


Mr. Searxe was a layman, long connected with the military 
expeditions of Cornwallis; a man of varied learning, especially 
versed in the original languages of scripture, and remarkable for 
the depth of his spiritual experience. He was an intimate 
friend of the Rev. William Romaine, of London, who addressed 
to him some of his most valuable letters. Some of his other 
works may be more full of erudition, but none of them is richer 
in saving truth, than this. It is a wonderful collection of such 
thoughts as fix the ,attention, build up the faith, and melt the 
heart with the balm of a free gospel. We hazard nothing in 
calling it one of the most useful manuals of the generation 
which has passed away. 


An Essay on the Life and Writings of Edmund Spenser, with 
a special exposition of the Fairy Queen. By John 8. Hart, 
A. M. Principal of the Philadelphia High School. New York 
and London. Wiley & Putnam. 1847, Svo. pp. 514. 
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Aurnoucn well aware of Principal Hart’s classical and gen- 
eral culture, it was not without a‘feeling of agreeable surprise 
that we received this proof of his untiring industry and rare 
capacity for literary labour in the midst of engrossing occupations. 

We have not waited to examine the volume in detail before 
expressing our satisfaction, that so interesting a portion of Eng- 
lish literature has been taken up by a thoroughly educated scholar. 
The fault most likely to be found with the essay is the want of 
transcendental aesthetics, a want very happily supplied by the 
union of strong sense and scholarship with a sound and healthy 
taste, formed on the wholesome and substantial diet of our edu- 
cated men before it became fashionable to feed on garbage. _ 

sides the aid afforded by the critical analysis and copious 
specimens of Spenser’s poems, the concluding pages contain ample — 
proof of the author’s talent for discriminating criticism. ‘The — 
volume will strike every eye as one of the best samples of Ameri- — 
can typography. = 


The Germanica and Agricola of Caius Cornelius Tacitus, 
with notes for Colleges. By W. S. 'Tyler, professor of the 
Latin and Greek languages in Amherst College. New York 
and London: Wiley and Putnam. 1847. pp. 186. 


Tus isan excellent manual for the use of students in colleges. 
The editor is a sound and thorough scholar, who, by the expe- 
rience of many years, has acquired a just apprehension of the 
peculiar necessities of the pupil, together with an intimate 
knowledge of the idioms and obscurities that mark the style of 
Tacitus. He appears to have availed himself carefully, of the 
researches of German editors and philologists for the elucidation of 
the author, and condensed the result into a series of brief and 

', pertinent notes, just sufficient to illustrate the text, and quicken 
the interest and diligence of the scholar, instead of encouraging 
his indolence by a running exposition. The text, with the life 
of Tacitus, occupies 74 pages; the remainder is filled with notes. 
The mechanical execution of the work is uncommonly attractive, 
and highly creditable to the publishers. Tacitus is justly denom- 
inated by Macaulay, the greatest of Latin historians, and he might 
have added, the most profound and original of Roman writers. 
We rejoice that these two master-pieces of this author have been 
prepared for the perusal of American. scholars in a form so in- 
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_viting, by one who is able so skilfully to explore, and so happily | 


to disclose the surpassing virtues of the original. 


Classical Series. Edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. C. 
Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello alle, Philadelphia: 
Lea and Blanchard. 1847. 


_ Tue numerous critical editions of the classics superintended 
by foreign and American scholars, issuing from the press in this 
country, is a very favourable indication of the progress of this 
branch of education among us. The Messrs. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, in connexion, it would appear, with Messrs. Lea and 
‘Blanchard of Philadelphia, have confided to the hands of Dr. 
) Schmitz, rector of the High School of Edinburgh, and Dr. Zumpt, 
professor in the University of Berlin, the preparation ofa series of 
the Latin classics usually employed in Schools and Colleges. It 
is. proposed to furnish an ascending series of such publications, 
_ presenting the most correct text, furnished with explanatory 
. notes, and embellished with maps and illustrative engravings, 
a very reduced price. - This edition of Cesar is a irodecteoian 
231 pages, and is a very cheap and serviceable work, containing 
a great deal in a small compass. ~ 


Titus Livius. Selections from the first five books, together 
with the twenty-first and twenty-second books entire. Chiefly 
from the text of Alscherfski. With English notes for Schools 
and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln. Professor of Latin in 
Brown University. With an accompanying plan of Rome 
and a map of the passage of Hannibal. New York: W. Apple- 
ton and Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: G.S. Apple- 
ton, 148 Chestnut street. 1847. 


Tu1s work is one of the educational publications of Messrs... 


Appleton & Co, and is executed in the tasteful style and elegance 
of other works of this series: It appears, from the following 
extract from preface, that the author of the notes has a just 
sense of the assistance which the student should receive from an 
annotator. “It has been the aim of the editor to furnish such 
assistance in the notes as is needful to facilitate the progress of 
the diligent student; but above all things to avoid that perni- 
cious help, whether in the form of its indiscriminate translation, 
or of unnecessary explanation, which precludes all effort on the 
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part of the pupil, and cripples his mental energies, by fostering 
habits of dependence and inaction.” 

Prof. Lincoln enters upon these critical studies under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable. A residence of two years at the 
universities of Berlin and Halle has made him familiar both with 
German scholarship, and with the German language, that vast 
storehouse of philological literature. He has also resided sev- 
eral months in Rome and visited many of the places which the 
historian has made the scenes of his masterly delineations. ‘The 
work before us gives conclusive evidence that these advantages 
have been happily improved by Prof. Lincoln. ‘The notes have 
been prepared with great care, and with continued reference to 
the best authorities. Among others we are happy to see that 
the reader is frequently directed to Freund’s invaluable thesau- 
rus of the Latin language, and to Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 
This work comprising more than 600 pages, and the result of 
more than thirty years study, by one of the most distinguished 
Latin scholars of the age, is reduced by the reprint of the Har- 
pers to the price of our common Latin Grammars. va 
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NOTE. 


This Periodical has no one responsible editor. This arrange- 
ment, though it has its advantages, is attended by some inconve- 
niences. No one writer can be sure that his colleagues agree 
with him in all the views which he advances, though there may 
be such a coincidence as enables them to give the work a decided 
and consistent character. While therefore there is a responsi- 
bility resting on the conductors as a body, so far as the general 
bearing of the Review is concerned, there must, from the nature 
of the case, be a special responsibility for each particular article, 
resting solely on its author. This we presume is generally un- 
derstood. We make the remark now, because the article in our 
July Number on the General Assembly, both on the question of 
the right of our primary church courts to act by commission in 
Judicial cases, and on the M’Queen case, does not express the 
views of all the conductors of this Review. The writer of those 


portions of that article, is the only person really responsible for 
what is there said. 
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